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American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

Organized:   Philadelphia,  1S52.  Incorporated:  Washington,  D.  C,  1SSS. 


OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1918-1919 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President— CHARLES   H.   LAWALL 39  So.    10th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Honorary  President — OLIVER  F.  FULLER 540  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

First    V ice-President— F.    W.    NITARDY 66    Orange    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Second   Vice-President— THEODORE  J.    BRADLEY 70  St.   Botolph  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Third  Vice-President— FRANCIS  HIiMM 2108  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General   Secretary— WILLIAM    B.    DAY 701   So.    Wood   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Treasurer—  HENRY   M.   WHELPLEY 2342  Albion   Place,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacv— 11.  V.  ARNY 115  W.  6Sth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor  of  the  Journal — E.  G.   EBERLE 253   Bourse   Building.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Local  Secretary — HUGO  H.  SCHAEFER 115  W.  08th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OFFICERS-ELECT  FOR  1919-1920. 

President — L.    E.   Sayre Lawrence,   Kas. 

First    Vice-President — Theodore   J.    Bradley 70  St.    Botolph  St.,    Boston,    Mass. 

Second    Vice-President — Harry    Whitehouse Johnson    City,    Tenn. 

Third  Vice-President — E.  Fullerton  Cook 145  No.   10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  J.  H.    Beal 801    W.    Nevada    St.,    Urbana.    III. 

Members  of  the  Council  \  Charles  H.  LaWall 39  So.   10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

( S.  L.  Hilton 1033  22nd  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Chairman — Otto  F.   Claus 3513   Herbert  St.,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Pirst    Vice-President — S.   L.   Hilton 1033  22nd   St..   N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C 

.Second  Vice-President — E.  F.  Kelly Lombard  and  Green  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Recording  Secretary—  Jeannot  Hostmann 115  W.  08th  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Chairman— LEWIS   C.    Hopp 1104    Euclid    Ave.,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman— Samuel  L.  Hilton 1033  22nd  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary— Joseph  W.  England 415  No.  Thirty-third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1918-1919. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

J.  H.  Bbal.  Urbana,  111 Term  expires  1919 

H.  B.  Mason,  Detroit,  Mich Term  expires  1919 

S.  L.  Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1919 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis,  Minn Term  expires  1920 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1920 

John  G.  Godding,  Boston,  Mass Term  expires  1920 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Cincinnati,  O Term  expires  1921 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis.  Mo Term  expires  1921 

A.  R..  L.  DoiimE,  Baltimore,  Md Term  expires  1921 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

E.   F.    Kelly,   Baltimore   Branch Baltimore,   Md. 

C  T.  P.  Fennel,  Cincinnati  Branch Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Clyde    M.    Snow,    Chicago    Branch Chicago,    111. 

Ct.-MR  A.    Dye,   Columbus  Branch Columbus,    Ohio. 

SAMUEL   T.    IIknsel,    Denver   Branch Denver,    Colo. 

L.  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit  Branch Detroit,  Mich. 

Frank  R.   Eldred,  Indianapolis  Branch Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  H.   LaPiBRRB,   New   England   Branch Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jeannot  Hostmann,  New  York  Branch New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lkwis  C.   Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Francis  E.  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Branch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh   Branch Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  San  Francisco  Branch San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  A.  Wilkerson.  St.  Louis  Branch St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  C.  Fuller,  Washington,   D.   C,  Branch Washington,   D.  C. 

(Members  of  Council  Ex-Officio.) 
The    President,    Honorary    President,    Vice-Presidents,    General    Secretary,    Treasurer,    Re- 
porter on   the    Progress  of   Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the   Council,   Local  Secretary,   Historian, 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Chairman — E.  N.  Gathercoal 701   So.  Wood  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

First  Vice-Chairman— C  B.  Jordan 409  Russell  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Second  Vice-Chairman — C.  O.  Ewino 

Bureau   Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary — Andrew   G.    DlMez.  ,25th  and  3rd  Sts.,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECTION  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — W.    F.    Rudd 1210   Grove   Ave.,    Richmond.   Va. 

Secretary — C.  A.  Dye Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

(William  Mansfield Albanv  College  of  Pharmacy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
E.  L.  Newcomb 713  (it li  Ave..  S.  E  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.    H.    Ziegler 213    Rutledge   Ave.,   Charleston,   S.   C. 

SECTION  ON  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND  DISPENSING. 

Chairman — R.  W.  Terry Groveport.  Ohio. 

Secretary — Edward    Davy 21    E.    12th    Ave,    Columbus,  Ohio. 

.  „.„•-,,,  I  William    Gray 1753    W.    Congress,    Chicago.    111. 

Associates  j  lRWIN   A     Becker Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Chairman — E.  Fullerton  Cook 145  N.   10th  St..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary — H.    S.    Noel 3124    Kenwood    Ave.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

[  Hum  H.  Schaefer 116  W.   08th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associates  \  J.   H.    Rehfuss 252   Summer  Ave.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

1 1.   M.   Light 31   W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

SECTION  ON  HISTORICAL  PHARMACY. 

Chairman — Hugo   Kantrowitz 104   John   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Secretary—  W.    O.    Richtmann 1721    Van    Hise    Ave..    Madison,    Wis. 

Historian — E.  G.  Eberle 253  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOMEN'S  SECTION. 

President — Miss  Anna  G.   Bagi.ey 48  E.   Patterson  Ave  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  W.  L.  Dewoody Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  F.  J    Wtlling Q.  of  Minn  .  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Third  Vice-President — Mrs.  F.  W.   Mkissner 820  Main  St.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Jean  McKeg  Kenaston Bonesteel,  S    Dak, 

Historian — Miss  Bertha  Ott Bethesda  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman Pittsburgh,   Pa.       Otto  F    Cuius St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  .Philadelphia.  Pa.       C.  A.  Mayo New  York,  N.  Y. 

George   M.   Beringer Camden,   N.   J.       H.   B.   Mason Detroit,   Mich. 

E.  L.  Newcomb Minneapolis,,  Minn. 

Ex-Ojficio  Members — The  Editor,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  General  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling. Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-offtcio.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

A.  R.  L.  Doiime,  Cha 
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committee  on  transportation. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Ch'm. New  York,  N.  Y.  J.   L.   Lencpbld San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Wm     B    Day Chicago.  111.  E.    Floyd    Allen Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Lewis  C.   Hopp Cleveland.   Ohio.  F.    C.   Godbold New   Orleans,   La. 

H.    M.    WHELPLEY St.    Louis.    Mo.  \V    S.  Elkins.  Jr Atlanta.  Ga. 

Charles  G.    Merrell Cincinnati,   O.  C.  Herbert  Packard E.  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  F.   Kelly Baltimore,   Md.  Chas.  J.  Clayton Denver,  Colo. 

The  General  Secretary  and  Local  Secretary,  ex-officio  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  FORMULARY. 

W.  L.  Scovtlle,  Vice-Ch'm.  .  .Detroit,  Mich.  E    Fullerton  Cook Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clyde   M.   Snow Chicago,   111.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Samuel  L.   Hilton Washington,   D.  C. 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.   Y.  Charles  H.  LaWall Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leonard  A   Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.  Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York,  N.  Y.  Wm.  A.   Hall Detroit,   Mich. 

Adam  Wirth New  Orleans,  La. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS. 

Elmer  E.  Wyckoff,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Term  expires  1919 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Term  expires  1919 

L.  D.  Havenhill.  Lawrence,  Kans Term  expires  1919 

E.  L.  Newcomh,  Minneapolis,  Minn Term  expires  1919 

Henry  Kraemer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich Term  expires  1920 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  New  York  City Term  expires  1920 

B.  L.  Murray,  Rahway,  N.  J Term  expires  1920 

COMMITTEE  ON  RECIPE  BOOK. 

Theo.  D.  WetterstroEm,  Cincinnati,  Ohio Term  expires  1919 

P.  HENRY  Utech,  Meadville,  Pa Term  expires  1919 

Wm.  L.  Cliffe.  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1919 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Term  expires  1920 

C  H    LaWall,  Philadelphia.  Pa Term  expires  1920 

W.  L.  Scoville,  Detroit,  Mich Term  expires  1921 

W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass Term  expires  1921 

Curt  P.  Wimmer.  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  1921 

John  K.  Thum.  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1922 

I.  A.  Becker.  Chicago,  HI Term  expires  1922 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  San  Francisco,  Cal Term  expires  1922 

Clarence  G.  Spalding.  New  Haven,  Conn Term  expires  1923 

E.  Fullerton  Cook,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1923 

William  Gray,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1923 

COMMISSION  ON  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES. 

S.  C.  Henry,  Chicago,,  111 Term  expires  1919 

J    H.  Beal,  Chairman,  Urbana,  111 Term  expires  1920 

W.  H.  Cousins.  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1921 

John  C.  Wallace,  New  Castle,  Pa Term  expires  1922 

Charles  E.  Caspari   St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1923 

AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE. 

George  D.  Beal,  Urbana,  III Term  expires  1919 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1919 

A.  B.  Stevens.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich Term  expires  1920 

Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  Detroit,  Mich Term  expires  1920 

GEORGE  M.  Beringer,  Camden.  N.  J Term  expires  1921 

Henry  Kraemer.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich Term  expires  1921 

Julius  A.  Kocn,  Pittsburgh.  Pa Term  expires  1922 

Edward  Krkmers.  Madison.  Wis Term  expires  1922 

Charles  H.  LaWall.  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1923 

H.  V.  Arny,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  1923 

COMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION. 

Hugo  H.  Schaefer,  Ch'm. New  York,  N.  Y.       E.   Fullerton   Cook Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Theodore    J.    Bradley Boston,    Mass.       H   A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Fuller Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  SAILOR  AND  SOLDDZR  PHARMACISTS. 

Frank  H.  Freericks,  Ch'm. Cincinnati,  Ohio.       Edward  Spease Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clarence  O.  Bigelow.    .New  York,  N.  Y.       H.  C.  Christensen Chicago,  111. 

Charles  E.  Caspari St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  STORE  CLASSIFICATION. 

Jacob   Diner,  Chairman  .New   York.  N.   Y.       F.    E.   Stewart Philadelphia,    Pa. 

B    F.   Kelly Baltimore,   Md.       B.   TON    Hermann Chicago,   111. 

L.  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 
INTERNATIONAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

Otto  RauiikniieimKR.  Ch'm    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.        H.    M.    Whelpi.EY St.    Louis.    Mo 

F    M    Apple* Philadelphia,  Pa.       G.  M.  Beringer Camden,   N     I 

I    \V.  STURMBR Philadelphia,  Pa 

HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

Harry  B.  Mason,  Chairman.  .  Detroit,  Mich.       C.  A.  Mayo New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  Craig Detroit,   Mich.       J.  H.  Seal Urbana,  111. 

W.  C.  Anderson Brooklyn,  N   Y. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

John  C.  Wallace,  Ch'm.  .  .New  Castle.  Pa.       A.  R.  L.  DohmS Baltimore.  Md. 

j.  II.  Beal Urbana,  III.       S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D,  C. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADEMARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart.  Chairman.  Philadelphia,  Pa.       S.  C.  Henry Chicago,  111 

\V.  A.   Puckner Chicago,  111.       R.    P.    Fisciiei.is Philadelphia,    Pa 

C.  L.  AlsbERG Washington,  D.  C. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

E    L    Newcomb,  719  Oth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn Term  expires  1919 

E.  G.  Ebekle.  253  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1920 

Harky  B    Mason.  P.  O.  Box  484.  Detroit,  Mich Term  expire-.  1921 

George  M.  Beringer.  501  Federal  St.,  Camden.  N.  J Term  expires  1922 

H    H    Rusby,  770  DeGraw  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y Term  expires  1923 

Win  is  G    Gregory,  344  Richmond  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  \' Term  expires  10.' I 

W.  H.  Rudder,  8  Lyons  Block.  Salem,  Ind - Term  expires  1925 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 


REVISION  OF  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J    H    Beal,  Chairman Urbana,  111.       II.   M.   Wiielpley St.  Louis,   Mo. 

J     W     England Philadelphia,    Pa.       G.    M.    Bkrinc.hr Camden,    N.    I. 

Hakry  B.  Mason Detroit,  Mich. 

STATUS  OF  PHARMACISTS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

S.  L.   Hilton,  Ch'm Washington,   D.   C.       C.  A.  Mayo New  York,  N.  Y. 

G     M     Beringer Camden.   N.   J.        W.    B.    Day Chicago,   III. 

E.  G.  EberlE Philadelphia,  Pa. 

UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

E.  N.  Gathercoal,  Chicago.  Ill Term  expln 

B.  Ki'i.lurton  Cook.  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1920 

E.  H.  LaPiERRE,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1921 

H    A    B.  Dunning,  Baltimore,  Md Ti 

Hermann  Engeliiardt,  Baltimore.  Md Term  expires  1928 

A.  B.  Lyons,  Detroit,  Mich Term  expin  I  1924 

William  Mittblbach,  Boonville,  Mo Term  expin 

Reid  Hunt,  Boston,  Mass Tl 

L.  D.  Havbnhill,  Lawrence,  Mass Term  expires  1927 

L.  F.  Kbbi.hr,  Chairman,  Washington,  DC Term  expires  1928 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Jeannot  Hostmann,  C/Tm. New  York,  N.  Y.       II.  P.  HvNSON Baltimore,  M.I 

II    V.  Arny New  York,  N.  Y.       C.   M.  Snow Chicago,   III. 

li    F   Cook Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JR.,  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

J.   F.   Hancock.  Ch'm Baltimore,   Md.  F.  G.  Ryan Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  R.   L.    DohmE Baltimore,  Md.  Parker   Cook Baltimore.    Md. 

B.  T.    Fairciiii.d New   York,   N.    Y.  J.   K.   Lilly Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Caswkll  A.  Mayo New  York,  N.  Y.  H.   S.   Wellcome London,   Eng. 

E.  G.    EBERLB Philadelphia,    Pa.         Chas.  G.  MekrKLI Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

J.    L.    Lengpeld San    Francisco,    Calif.         JosE   P.   Alacan Havana,  Cuba. 

C.  M.  Ford Cambridge,  Mass.        E.  L.  Patch Stoneham,  Mass. 

Clement   Is.    Lowe Vineland,  N.  J.        Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William   B     Day Chicago,  111.        James  E.  Hancock Baltimore,   Md. 

W.  S.  Richardson Washington,  D.  C. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Ch'm.  Boston,  Mass.       W.  F.  Rudd Richmond,  Va. 

J.  0.  BuRGE* Nashville.  Tenn.        F.  W.  Nitardy Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

]•;.  Si'Ease Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BOARD  OF  CANVASSERS  FOR  1919. 

F.  P.  Stroup,  Chairman.  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa.        E.   E.    HESSLER Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Ivor  Griffith Philadelphia,   Pa.       A.    Hunsberger Philadelphia,   Pa. 

W.  W.   McNeary Philadelphia,   Pa.       W.  A.   Pearson Philadelphia.   Pa. 

CLOSER  AFFILIATION  OF  PHARMACISTS  AND  PHYSICIANS. 

Jacob  Diner,  Ch'm New  York,  N.  Y.       Charles  Holzhauer Newark,   N.  J. 

W.   B.   Day Chicago,  111.       I.   A.   Becker Chicago,   111. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

Ivor  Griffith.  Ch'm Philadelphia,  Pa.       C.  W.  Johnson Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  C.  Diekman New  York,  N.  Y.       E.  S.  Thatcher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L.   Saalbach Pittsburgh,    Pa.       F.  E.   Bibbins Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  W.  Terry Groveport,  Ohio. 

MODEL  PHARMACY  LAW. 

F.  H.  FreEkicks,  Ch'm.  ..  .Cincinnati,  Ohio.       G.    M.    Beringer Camden.    N.   J. 

W.  C.  Anderson Brooklvn.  N.  Y.       F.    E.   Stewart Philadelphia,    Pa. 

J.  H.  Beal Urbana,  111. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

AMERICAN  JOINT,  ON  HORTICULTURAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

II.   11.   Rusby,  Chairman.  .  .  .  Newai 


FEDERATION  OF  PHARMACY  AND  DRUG  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  HOUSE 
OF  DELEGATES. 

H.  V.  Arny.  Ch'm New  York,  N.  Y.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  E.  Caspari St.  Louis,  Mo.  S.  C.  Henry Chicago,  111. 

C.  O.  BlGELOW New  York.  N.  Y.  W.    B.    Day Chicago,    111. 

J.  H.  Beal :.  .Urbana,  111.  C.   M.   Kline Philadelphia,   Pa. 

C.  T.   P.  Fennel Cincinnati,  Ohio.  F.  J.  Wulling Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SECTIONS 

EBERT  PRIZE  (APPOINTED  BY  SCIENTIFIC  SECTION). 

Ind.        W.    L. 


QUALITY  OF  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS  (APPOINTED  BY 
SCIENTIFIC  SECTION). 

L.  Patch.  Chairman.  .  .Stoneham,  Mass.       O.  A.  Farwell Detroit,  Mi. 

Engelhardt Baltimore,    Md.        H.  L.  Schultz New  York,  N. 


DELEGATES 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Morrisson,  Chairman.  ..Chicago,  111.        F.  E.  Holliday 

R     H.    Walker Gonzales,   Texas       P.    Asher 

A.  W.  Miller Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Deceased. 
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NATIONAL  DRUG  TRADE  CONFERENCE. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 


J.  w. 


BoDEMANN. 


Gayle Frankfort,   Ky. 

Noel Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  .  ChicaKO,  111. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


B.  Fantus,  Chairman Chicago 

Reid   Hunt Boston,    I 

J.    W.    England Philadelphia, 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning .Baltimore, 

F.  I.  Lackenbacb Sa 


J.    II.   Peal Urbana.  111. 

J.  I..  Lascoef New  York,  N.  Y. 

II.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L,  A.   Brown Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  F.  Anderson New  York.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY. 


AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTffiS. 

G.  M.  Beringer,  Chairman. Camden,  N 


GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEES 


701  So.  Wood  St..  Chicago,  HI. 

,    278  Dartmouth  St.,    Boston,  Mass.     Including, 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts — Theodore       J.       Bradley, 
Chairman.  Boston. 
William  S.   Briry,   Melrose. 
A.  J.  Brunnelt.E,  Fall  River. 
J.  F.  Correa,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Ernest  O.  Engstrom,  Pittsfield. 
Irving  P.  Gammon,  Brookline. 
C.  F.  Nixon,  Leominster. 
Rhode  Island — Herbert  Haynes,  Chairman, 
Providence. 
J.  E.  Brennan,  Pawtucket. 
E.  P.  Anthony,   providence. 
M.  H.  Corrigan,  Providence. 
Benjamin  F.  Downing,  Newport. 


Chairman — William  B.  Day 

District  No.  1.— Chairman,  John  G.  Goddinc 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas 
Connecticut — Curtis    P.    Gladding,    Chair- 
man, Hartford. 
Theodore  Weicker,  Stamford. 
Levi  Wilcox,  Waterbury. 
Maine — M.  L.  Porter,  Chairman,  Danforth 
Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
John  Coughlin,  Augusta. 
Chas.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 
Albert  W.  Meserve,  Kennebunk 
New    Hampshire — William    D.    Grace 
Chairman,  Portsmouth. 
George  H.  Knowlton,  Manchester. 
Vermont — Wilfred     F.     Root,     Chairman 
Brattleboro. 
E.  W.  Gilman,  Marshficld. 
Henry  A.  Slade,  Montpelier. 

District  No.  2. — Chairman,  Jeannot  Hostmann,  115  W.  68th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  In- 
cluding New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia. 


S.   Ca 


bell,  Chai\ 


New   Jersey — George 
man,  Milburn. 

Henry  A.  Jorden,  Bridgeton. 

Edgar  R.  Sparks,  Burlington. 

Harry  W.  Crooks.  Newark. 

Edward  L.  Wickham,  Newark. 
Virginia — W.  F.  Rudd.  Chairman,  Richmond. 

Maude  Lambert,  Roanoke. 

Morris  Phipps,  Richmond. 

C.  H.  Goldsborough,  Culpeper. 
West    Virginia — B.    E.    Downs,    Chairman, 
Welch. 

Alfred  Walker,  Sutton. 

G.  O.  Young.  Buckhanuon. 

John  Russell  Graham,  Wheeling. 
New    York — J.    Leon    Lascofp,    Chairman, 
New  York. 

L.  Berger,  New  York. 

Edward  S.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Syracuse. 

George  C.  Diekman,  New  York. 

Jacob  Diner,  New  York. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,   Brooklyn. 

George  Reimann,  Buffalo. 


M 


Frederick 
yh 


C.  L. 


James  A.  Black,  Baltimore. 

Albert   L.   Pearre,   Frederick. 

George  E.   Pearce,  Frostburg. 

Donald  F.  Stam,  Arlington. 
District  of  Columbia — Louis  Flemer,  Chair- 
man, Washington. 

S.  L.  Hilton,  Washington. 

H.   E.   Kalusowski,   Washington. 
Delaware- — John  O.  Bosley,  Chairman,  Wil- 
mington. 

Reuben  M    Kaufman,  Seaford. 

Herbert  K    Watson.   Wilmington. 
Pennsylvania — P.      H.      Utech,      Chcirman, 
Meadville. 

F.  M.  Apple,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  W.   England,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  F.  Kramer,  Harrisburg. 

Walter   Rothwhll,   Hatboro. 

Louis  Saalbach,  Pittsburgh. 

L.  L.  Walton,  Williamsport. 


Official  Roster  of  the  Association. 


District  No.  3. — Chairman,  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  32  Adams  St.,  West,   Detroit,  Michigan. 
Including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Green,  Notre  Da 


Illinois— Wm.  Gray,  Chairman,  Chicago. 

Paul  G.  Schuh,  Cairo. 

Thos.  D.  Gregg,  Harrisburg. 

John  C.  Wheatcroft,  Grayville. 

S.  F.  Schick,  Joliet. 
Ohio — Edward    Spease,    Chairman,    CI< 
land. 

Waldo  M.   Bowman,  Toledo. 

Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 
Indiana— F.    W.    Meissner,   Jr.,   Chairn 
La  Porte. 

C.  B.  Jordan,  Lafayette. 

Emil  Rbyer,  South  Bend. 

W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 


Kentucky— C.  S.  Porter,  Chairman,  Lexing- 

Addison  Dimmitt,  Louisville. 

J.  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 

Edward  L.   Piece.  Covington. 
Michigan — Martin  H.  Goodale,  Chairman, 
Battle  Creek. 

A.  A.  Wheeler,  Detroit. 

William  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 

Harry  B.  Mason,  Detroit. 
Wisconsin — E.     S.      Thatcher,     Chairman, 
Milwaukee. 

Solomon  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee. 

Edward  Williams,  Madison. 


Arka 


District  No.  4. — Chairman,  James  O.  BurgE,*  1502  McGavock  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  In- 
cluding North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Panama,  Cuba. 

J.  C.  McGEE,  Jackson. 
Texas — Robert     H.     Walker,     Chairman, 
Gonzales. 

Herman  A.  Nester,  San  Antonio. 

J.  M.  Fletcher,  Dallas. 

Harry  Deathe,  Cooper. 
Panama — Bolivar        Jurado,        Chairman, 
Panama  City. 

Oswald  Chapman,  Panama  City. 
Oklahoma — J.  C.  Burton,  Chairman,  Stroud. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Norman. 

Frank  A.    Dinkler,  Hennesey. 
North  Carolina — K.  E.  Bennett,  Chairman, 
Bryson  City. 

Charles  P.  Greyer,  Morgantown. 

John  H.  Hardin,  Wilmington. 

Edward  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
South  Carolina — Joseph  B.  HYdfc,  Chairman, 
Charleston. 

Henry    Plenge,    Charleston. 

W.  H.  Zeigler,  Charleston. 
Tennessee — William   R.    White,   Chairman, 
Nashville. 

Ira  B*.  Clark,  Nashville. 

J.  E.  Justice,  Clarksville. 

T.  J.  Shannon,  Sharon. 

E.  W.  Wright,  Memphis. 


Alabama — Carl  Whorton,  Chairman,  Gads- 
den. 
W.  E-  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa. 
Bernard  H.  Eichold,  Mobile. 
Lawrence  C.  Lewis,  Tuskegee. 
W.   P.  Thomason,  Guntersville. 

isas — Frank  Schachleiter,  Chairman, 
Little  Rock. 
M.  A.  Eisele,  Hot  Springs. 
Maynard  H.  Potter,  Piggott. 
Cuba — Jose    Guillermo    Diaz,    Chairman, 
Havana. 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 
Florida— M.  M.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Tampa. 
E.  Berger,  Tampa. 
H.   H.   D'Alemberte,   Pensacola. 
D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia — Robert  H.   Land,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Augusta. 
Sinclair  S.  Jacobs,  Atlanta. 
R.  A.  Rowlinski,  Savannah. 
Robert  Thomas,  Jr.,  Thomasville. 
Louisiana — Philip    Asher,    Chairman,    New 
Orleans. 
Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans. 
Adam  Wirth,  New  Orleans. 
R.  F.  Grace,  New  Orleans. 
Mississippi — Henry    M.    Faser,    Chairman, 
University. 
Gus  C.  Kendall,  Meridan. 


District  No.  5. — Chairman 
Including  Missouri, 
Dakota. 

Iowa — G.  Scherling,  Cha 

Elbert  O.  Kacy,  Des  Moines. 

John  M.  Lindly,  Des  Moines. 

Al.  Falkenhainer,  Algona. 
Missouri— H.  M.  Whelpley,  Chairman,  St. 
Louis. 

R.  A.  Doyle,  East  Prairie. 

Henry  D.  Llewellyn,  Mexico. 

Wm.   Mittelbach,   Booneville. 

D.  V.  Whitney,  Kansas  City. 

Francis  Hemm,  St.  Louis. 
Kansas — L-     D.     Havenhill,    Chairman, 


J.  S.  Chism.  Wichita. 

Maximilian  W.  Friedenburg,  Winfield. 
Edward  Dorsey,  Ottawa. 
Minnesota — E.      L.     Newcomb,     Chairmat 
Minneapolis. 
William  A.  Abbett,  Duluth. 

*  Deceased. 


Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
owa,    Kansas,    Nebraska,    Minnesota,   North    Dakota,   and   South 


Wm.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

Chas.  H.  Huhn,  Minneapolis. 

Robert  L.   Morland,  Worthington. 
Nebraska — Autumn    V.    Pease,    Chairmai 
Fairbury. 

Henry  R.  Gering,  Omaha. 

Edmond  O.  Haschenburger,  Lincoln. 

R.  A.  Lyman,  Lincoln. 
North  Dakota — W.  P.  Porterfield,  Chaii 
man,  Fargo. 

Burt  Finney,  Bismarck. 

Henry  L.  Haussamen,  Grafton. 
South  Dakota— David  F.  Jones,  Chairmai 
Watertown. 

H.  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

Frank   D.   Kriebs,   Beresford. 

George  F.  Swartz,  Moleridge. 

E.  C  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 


x  Official  Roster  of  the  Association. 

District  No.  6. — Chairman,  Joseph   I.    Lengpeld,  272  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.   California. 

Including  California.  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

California — Joseph  L.  Lbngfeld,  Chairman,  Francis  J.  PgROSSS,  Boulder. 

San   Francisco.  Nevada — JosKPH      M.      Taber,      Chairman, 

Franklin  T.  Green.  San  Francisco.  Elko. 

Fred  I.    Lackenbach,  San   Francisco.  W    R.   Kn<;lekt.  Elko. 

George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento.  New    Mexico — Bernard    C.    Ruppe,    Chair- 

J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose.  man,  Albuquerque. 

Edward  G.   Binz,   Los  Angeles.  E.  G,  Mitrpiiev,  Bast  I. as  Vegas. 

Colorado— W.  T.  Hovkr,  Chairman,  Denver.  Utah — W.  H.  Dayton,  Chairman,  Suit  Lake 

Charles  J.   Clayton,   Denver.  Citv. 

E.  G.  Fine,  Boulder.  John  Cii.lev,  Ogden. 

Frank  E.  Mortenson,  Pueblo.  W.  L.  Eddy,  Brigham  City. 

District  No.   7. — Chairman,   John    M.    A.    Lauk. 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wye 

Idaho — H.      H.      Whittblesey,     Chairman,  W«    B.  Bkitt.  Tuneau. 

Pocatello.  Montana — Charles  E.   F.  Mollett,  Chai\ 

Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise.  man,  Missoula. 

Roy  M.  Spargur.  Twin  Falls.  Chas.  J    Ciiapple.  Billings. 

Walter  W.  Quillian,  Oakley.  Fred  Woehner,  Great  Falls. 

Oregon — C     M.     McKellips,*     Chairman,  Washington — Charles  W.  Johnson,  Chaii 

Portland.  man,  Seattle. 

George  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles.  Fred  Marr,  Tacoma. 

Adolph  Zieple,  Corvallis.  Mrs.  Emily  C.  McRab,  Spokane. 

J.  Lee  Brown.  Marshfield.  Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 

Louis  G.  Clarke,  Portland.  A.  W.  Linton,  Seattle. 
Alaska— Guy  L.  Smith,  Chairman,  Douglas. 

Zachary  J.  Loussac,  Anchorage. 

District    No.    S,    British    America. — Chairman,  Charles    F.    Heebner,    Ontario  College  c 

Pharmacy,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Alexander  B.  J.  Moore,  Montreal.  Quebec 
Alexander  Stewa 

SPECIAL  SUB-COMMITTEES 

BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY. 

H.  Lionel  Meredith,  Ch'm.  Ilagerstown,  Md.      E.  Berger 

11.   C.   Chkkstknsen Chicago,  111.        A.    Thurston 

R.  H.  Walker Gonzales,  Texas. 

PHARMACISTS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

A.  M.  RoEnRlG,  Chairman.     Savannah,    Ga. 
A.  M.  Thomas 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  CHEMISTS. 

L.  F.  Kbbler,  Ch'm Washington,  D.  C.       H.  C.  Fuller Washington.  D.  C 

L.  A.  Brown New  York,  N.  Y.       Charles  E.  Caspari    St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Theo.  Wetterstroem Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Ch'm Baltimore,  Md.       W.    T.    Hover Denver,    Colo. 

Chas.  J.  Lynn Indianapolis,  Ind.       H.  K.  Mulpord Philadelphia,    Pa. 

F.  G.  Ryan Detroit,  Mich. 

FACULTIES  OF  PHARMACY  SCHOOLS. 

A.   H.   Clark,   Chairman Chicago,  111.       Hugo  Schaefer New   York.  N    Y. 

Ivor  Griffith Philadelphia,   Pa.       E.   Spease Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Johnson Seattle,  Wash. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1918-1919 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH. 

President— C.  C.  Nbai.  Secretary— F.  Lentz 

Council  Representative — E.  F.  Kelly 

CINCINNATI  BRANCH. 


CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

President — Hugh  Craig  Secretary — B,  N.  GATB8RCOA 

Council  Representative — C.  M.  Snow 
*  Deceased. 


Official  Roster  of  the  Association. 

COLUMBUS  BRANCH. 

Secretary — 
«i  Representative — Clair  A 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President— A.  W.  Clark  Secretary — Fred.  C.  Shaw 

Council  Representative — Samuel  T.  Hbnsel 

DETROIT  BRANCH. 

President — E    R.  Jones  Secretary — Fred  Ingram 

Council  Representative — L.  A.  Seltzer 

INDIANAPOLIS  BRANCH. 

President — Frank  H.  Carter  Secretary — Francis  E.  Bibbins 

Council  Representative — F.  R.  Eldred 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  (PA.)  BRANCH. 
President — Walter  Banker  Secretary — Joseph  D.  Morgan 

MONTANA  BRANCH. 

President — Charles  E.  F.  Mollett  Secretary — Alex.  F.  Peterson 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 
Secretary — Wi 
it  Representative — William  R.  T 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

enlalit 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — W.  T.  Hankey  Secretary-Treasurer — Harry  E.  Mitchell 

Council  Representative — L.  C.  Hopp 

NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH. 

President — C.  H.  Bollinger  Secretary — C.  H.  Rogers 

Council  Representative — F.  J.  Wulling 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

:il  Repr, 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 

President — GEORGE  W.  KuTSCHER  Secretary — B.  E.  PRITCHARD 

Council  Representative — J.  A.  Koch 


President — J.  L.  Lengfeld 

Council  Representat 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH. 

Secretary — Ci 
Representative — Clarissa  M. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRANCH. 


WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  BRANCH. 

President — W.  W.  Stockberger  Secretary — H.  C.  Fuller 

Council  Representative — H.  C.  Fuller 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BRANCH. 

President — W.  A.  Ream  Secretary — A.  B.  Berry 

HAVANA  (CUBA)  BRANCH. 
President — Jose  G.  Diaz  Secretary — Jose  P.  Alacan 

*  Deceased. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws 

OF  THE 


American  Pharmaceutical  Association 


(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 


CONSTITUTION 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  "American  Pharmaceutical 
Association."  Its  aim  shall  be  to  unite  the  educated  and  reputable  Pharmacists 
and  Druggists  of  America  in  the  following  objects: 

1.  To  improve  and  regulate  the  drug  market  by  preventing  the  importation  of 
inferior,  adulterated,  or  deteriorated  drugs  and  by  detecting  and  exposing  home 
adulterations. 

2.  To  encourage  such  proper  relations  among  Druggists,  Pharmacists,  Physi- 
cians and  the  people  at  large,  as  may  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  tend  to 
mutual  strength  and  advantage. 

3.  To  improve  the  science  and  art  of  Pharmacy  by  diffusing  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  Apothecaries  and  Druggists,  fostering  pharmaceutical  literature, 
developing  talent,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention,  encouraging  home  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  in  the  several  departments  of  the  drug  business. 

4.  To  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  flowing  from  deficient  training  in  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  preparing,  dispensing,  and  selling  medicines. 

5.  To  suppress  empiricism,  and  to  restrict  the  dispensing  and  sale  of  medicines 
to  regularly  educated  Druggists  and  Apothecaries. 

6.  To  uphold  standards  of  authority  in  the  Education,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Pharmacy. 

7.  To  create  and  maintain  a  standard  of  professional  honesty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  our  professional  knowledge  with  a  view  to  the  highest  good  and 
greatest  protection  to  the  public. 

Article  II.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  active,  life,  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Article  III.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually;  also  a  Local  Secretary  to  be 
elected  by  the  council.  They  shall  hold  office  until  an  election  of  successors. 
xxiii 
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Article  IV.  All  moneys  received  from  life  membership,  together  with  such 
funds  as  may  be  bequeathed,  or  otherwise  donated,  to  the  Association,  may  be 
invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  United  States  Government,  State,  Municipal, 
County  or  other  securities  acceptable  as  security  for  postal  savings  deposits,  the 
interest  of  which  for  any  current  year  only  may  be  used  by  the  Association  for  its 
expenses. 

Article  V.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  shall  be 
read  at  the  first  general  session  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  balloted  upon 
at  a  subsequent  general  session,  when,  upon  receiving  the  affirmative  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Any  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
expenditure  of  the  permanent  invested  funds  of  the  Association,  shall  require  a 
majority  of  seven-eights  for  its  passage. 


BY-LAWS 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Election  of  Officers. 

Article  I.  A  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  annually  chosen,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  annually,  at  the  meeting,  to  select  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents  and  three  members  of  the  Council. 

Article  II.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  submit  the  names  of  three 
persons  as  candidates  for  each  of  the  Offices  of  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Third  Vice-President  and  three  members  of  the  Council. 
These  names  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  General  Secretary  by  mail  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  within  three  months  after  he  receives  them,  together  with 
a  request  that  the  member  indicate  his  preference  on  a  ballot  enclosed  for  that 
purpose,  and  return  the  same  by  mail  within  one  month  after  its  receipt. 

Article  III.  The  ballots  received  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  are  to 
be  sent  by  the  General  Secretary'  to  a  Board  of  Canvassers,  composed  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  count  as  votes  in  the  annual 
election  only  the  votes  of  those  members  whose  dues  have  been  paid  for  the 
current  year,  and  who  in  turn  shall  certify  to  the  General  Secretary  the  result 
of  the  election,  after  which  the  latter  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Association. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  thus  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  installed  at  the  final  general  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  Honorary  President,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy, 
the  Treasurer  and  the  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

Article  I.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  general  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, except  those  of  the  special  Sections,  as  hereinafter  provided.  In  the  event 
of  his  absence  or  inability  to  serve,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or  in  the  absence 
of  all,  a  President  pro  tempore,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President. 

Article  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President  shall 
appoint  a  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Article  III.  At  the  sessions  the  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  proper 
time;  announce  all  business;  receive  all  proper  motions,  resolutions,  reports  and 
communications,  and  order  the  vote  upon  all  proper  questions  at  the  proper  time. 

Article  IV.  In  all  balloting  and  on  questions  upon  which  the  ayes  and  nays 
are  taken,  the  President  is  required  to  vote,  but  his  name  shall  be  called  last;  in 
other  cases  he  shall  not  vote,  unless  the  members  be  equally  divided,  or  unless 
his  vote,  if  given  to  the  minority,  will  make  the  decision  equal;  and  in  case  of  such 
equal  division,  the  motion  is  lost. 

Article  V.  He  shall  enforce  order  and  decorum;  it  is  his  duty  to  hear  all 
that  is  spoken  in  debate,  and  in  case  of  personality  and  impropriety  he  shall 
promptly  call  the  speaker  to  order.  He  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  appeal,  unless  in  case  where  he  prefers  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  members;  decide  promptly  who  is  to  speak  when  two  or  more  members 
rise  at  the  same  moment,  and  be  careful  to  see  that  business  is  brought  forward 
in  proper  order. 

Article  VI.  He  shall  have  the  right  to  call  a  member  to  the  chair,  in  order 
that  he  may  take  the  floor  in  debate.  He  shall  see  that  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  are  properly  enforced. 

Article  VII.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees  not  provided  for  in  the  By- 
Laws  or  otherwise  directed  by  the  Association.  He  shall  announce  the  names  of 
the  appointees  on  such  committees,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  time  of  his  installa- 
tion or  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

Article  VIII.  He  shall  sign  the  certificates  of  membership.  He  shall  obey 
the  instructions  of  the  Association,  and  authenticate  by  his  signature,  when 
necessary,  its  proceedings. 

Article  IX.  He  shall  present  at  each  annual  meeting  an  address,  embodying 
general  scientific  facts  and  events  of  the  year,  or  discuss  such  scientific  questions 
as  may  to  him  seem  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  General  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall  receive 
from  the  Treasurer  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  $1200,  and  the  amount  of  his 
expenses  incident  to  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  his  salary.  He  shall  give  bond 
for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  which  may  come  into 
his  hands,  in  such  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  CounciJ. 
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Article  II.  He  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  session,  and  carefully  preserve,  on  file,  all  reports,  essays  and  papers  of 
every  description  presented  to  the  association,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the 
necessary  foreign  and  scientific  correspondence,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  under  the  direction  of  the  Council. 

Article  III.  He  shall  read  all  papers  handed  him  by  the  President  for  that 
purpose,  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays,  whenever  they  arc  required  to 
be  called,  shall  notify  the  President,  Local  Secretary  and  the  chairman  of  every 
standing  and  special  committee  of  his  election  or  appointment,  giving  each  a 
statement  of  his  duties  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  of  service. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  the  Local  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  Local  Secretary  shall  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  his 
duties;  shall  co-operate  with  the  Council  and  any  Local  Committee  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting;  shall  correspond  with  the  chairman  of  the 
several  committees,  and  with  other  members  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
promotion  of  its  objects,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of  specimens,  papers  and 
apparatus  destined  for  use  or  exhibition  at  the  meetings. 

Article  II.  An  exhibition  of  objects  interesting  to  pharmacists  may  be  held 
each  year,  should  the  Council  so  determine,  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Secretary  and  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  I.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  hold,  sign,  and  issue  the  certificates  of  membership. 

Article  II.  He  shall  pay  no  money  except  on  the  order  of  the  Genual 
Secretary,  accompanied  by  the  proper  vouchers. 

Article  HI.  He  shall  report  to  the  Council,  previous  to  each  annual  meeting, 
the  names  of  such  members  as  have  failed  to  pay  their  annual  dues  for  three 
years. 

Article  IV.  He  shall  present  a  statement  of  his  accounts  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council,  that  they  may  be  audited;  he  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  amount  of  his  expenses  incident  to  the 
meeting,  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Article  V.  The  Treasurer,  in  order  that  he  may  qualify  for  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  elected,  shall  file  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  or  bonds  for  the  amount 
of  $15,000  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  Treasurer,  this  bond  or  bonds  to  be  signed  and  executed  by  a  Trust 
Company  acceptable  to  the  Council. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

Article  I.  The  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Phannacy  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, and  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  for  his  services  an  annual  salary  not 
to  exceed  $1,200. 

Article  II.  All  journals  and  volumes  received  in  exchange  for  the  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  by  the  General  Secretary,  and  such  other  journals  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  sent  to  him  by  that  officer  for  use  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  report;  for  all  of  which  he  shall  be  held  responsible  until  returned 
to  the  General  Secretary  for  preservation. 

Article  III.  From  these  and  other  available  sources,  he  shall  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  Pharmacy,  Chem- 
istry and  Materia  Medica,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  knowledge;  together 
with  such  data  as  will  furnish  an  epitome  of  the  progress  and  changes  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  its  votaries,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Article  IV.  The  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  shall  be  edited,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  under  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Council.  It 
shall  be  issued  as  a  yearly  volume,  covering  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Association. 

Article  V.  In  case  of  the  illness  or  other  inability  of  the  Reporter  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  report,  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  required  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  can  command  to  continue 
the  work  to  its  completion. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Council. 

Article  I,  Section  I.  The  business  of  the  Association  which  is  not  of  a  scien- 
tific character  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  Council,  which  is  empowered  to  transact 
business  for  the  Association  between  the  times  of  meeting,  to  reduce  any  appro- 
priations that  have  been  made,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  current  receipts 
are  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  expenditure,  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  committed  to  them  by  the  Association ;  their  acts,  however, 
being  subject  to  revision  by  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  may,  by  permission  of  the  presiding  officer,  be  permitted  to  speak  on 
any  subject  under  discussion. 

Article  II.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  ex-officio  members;  one  member 
from  each  local  branch  of  this  Association  and  nine  other  members,  selected  from 
such  members  as  have  had  at  least  three  years'  membership  in  this  Association, 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Association  in  the  following  order:  Three  of 
them  to  serve  for  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  three  for  three  years.  At  each 
subsequent  annual  meeting,  three  members  shall  be  elected  to  take  the  place  of 
those  whose  terms  will  then  expire,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
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Article  III.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Local  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Journal,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sections  of  the  Association,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Historian  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council. 

Article  IV.  Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  Council  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  or  terms  by  the  Association  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  annually  by  the  Council. 

Article  VI.  The  Council  shall  be  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
credentials  of  delegates,  and  the  transaction  of  unfinished  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  one  annual  meeting  to  another,  and  with  collecting,  arranging,  and 
expediting  the  business  of  the  Association  during  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

Article  VII.  There  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  by  the  Council,  two 
standing  committees  of  the  Council — a  Committee  on  Publication  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance — to  whom  shall  be  referred  such  duties  as  are  appropriate 
to  their  respective  functions,  as  the  Council  shall  direct;  they  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Council,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Whenever  deemed  advisable  by  the  Council,  it  shall  after  the  publication  of 
each  edition  of  the  National  Formulary  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  members 
from  the  general  membership  of  the  Association,  which  committee  shall  have 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  Formulary.  This  committee  shall  report  annually, 
or  as  often  as  required,  to  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the  edition 
for  which  it  was  appointed  has  been  completed.  Vacancies  occurring  in  this 
committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Council  as  quickly  as  is  expedient. 

Article  VIII,  Section  I.  The  Council  shall  have  charge  of  the  revision  of 
the  roll  of  members,  and  the  editing,  publication  and  distribution  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Council  the  names 
of  the  candidates  who  have  been  proposed  for  membership,  when  a  majority  vote 
shall  be  sufficient  to  elect  them. 

Article  IX.  The  Council  shall  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Association, 
not  in  arrears,  one  copy  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  publi- 
cation shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  report,  a  list  of  the  officers  and  committees, 
prefatory  matter,  constitution  and  by-laws,  general  rules,  roll  of  members,  list 
of  members,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council. 
It  shall  fix,  also,  the  price  for  which  copies  of  the  Report  may  be  sold. 

Article  X.  The  Council  shall  issue  a  monthly  journal,  beginning  in  January, 
1912,  and  thereafter,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  publication  to  each  member  of  the  Association 
not  in  arrears  for  subscription.  The  publication  shall  contain  editorials,  original 
articles,  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings,  of  the  Council,  and  of  the 
branches,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Of  Membership. 

Article  I.  Every  pharmacist  and  druggist  of  good  moral  and  professional 
standing  whether  in  business  on  his  own  account,  retired  from  business,  or  em- 
ployed by  another,  and  those  teachers  of  Pharmacy,  Chemistry  and  Botany  who 
may  be  especially  interested  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  also  editors  and 
publishers  of  pharmaceutical  journals,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  objects  of 
the  Association  and  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  subscribe 
to  them,  are  eligible  to  membership;  provided  that  any  person  whose  name  has 
been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues  may  be  re-ad- 
mitted after  having  again  made  application  in  regular  form,  the  application  being 
accompanied  by  the  usual  fee;  or  he  may  be  re-admitted,  without  such  applica- 
tion, on  payment  of  all  back  dues;  in  the  latter  case  his  membership  shall  date 
from  the  time  when  he  first  joined  the  Association,  as  previously  printed  in  the 
Roll  of  Members,  and  notice  of  such  action  shall  be  inserted  in  the  addendum  to 
the  Treasurer's  report. 

Article  II.  Every  application  for  membership  shall  require  the  endorse- 
ment of  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good  standing,  and  each  applicant 
must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
for  election,  after  which  his  membership  shall  be  completed  by  his  signing  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  paying  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 
Any  newly  elected  member,  upon  the  payment  of  annual  dues  for  the  year  in 
which  he  is  elected,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  annual  volume  of  the  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy  and  such  other  publications  of  the  Association  as  are  dis- 
tributed to  its  members  free  of  charge  during  the  year.  Any  application  for  mem- 
bership made  during  the  fiscal  year  (the  calender  year  shall  be  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Association)  shall  apply  to  the  current  fiscal  year;  except  between  June  and 
January,  when,  if  desired,  it  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  so 
stated  on  the  application.  The  publications  will  be  sent  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  dues  and  subscription  are  credited. 

The  price  for  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  to  non-members  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Council.  The  subscription  price  for  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  four  dollars  per  annum  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  The 
subscription  of  the  Journal  must  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  annual  dues, 
although  both  may  be  paid  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Article  III.  Every  member  shall  pay  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
four  dollars  as  annual  dues,  and  by  neglecting  to  pay  said  contribution  for  six 
successive  months,  may  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members.  If  the  annual  dues 
(four  dollars)  and  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Journal  (four  dollars)  be  paid 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  reduction  of  three  dollars  shall  be  allowed. 

Article  IV.  Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  $100.00  during  the  first  year  of  his  connection  therewith,  and  also  any 
member  not  in  arrears,  who  after  ten  years  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $75.00,  or  after 
fifteen  years  the  sum  of  $50.00,  or  after  twenty  years  the  sum  of  $40.00,  or  after 
twenty-five  years  the  sum  of  $25.00,  and  any  member  who  may  have  paid  annual 
dues  for  thirty-seven  consecutive  years,  shall  become  a  life-member,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  future  annual  contributions. 
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Article  V.  All  local  and  state  organizations  of  Pharmacists  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  delegates  as  their  representative  in  the  annual  meeting,  who,  if  present, 
become  members  of  the  Association  on  signing  the  Constitution  and  paying  the 
annual  contribution  for  the  current  year.  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  reinstate  any  member  whose  name  shall 
have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues,  nor  shall  any  one 
who  has  been  expelled  from  the  association  be  received  as  a  delegate.  All  cre- 
dentials shall  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  Members  shall  be  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  Three  Dollars  or 
of  Five  Dollars,  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer,  respectively,  a  paper  or  parchment 
certificate  of  membership  signed  by  the  President,  one  Vice-President,  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VII.  Resignation  of  membership  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
General  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  but  no  resignation  shall  be  accepted  from  any  one 
who  is  in  arrears  to  the  Treasury. 

All  resignations  shall  be  acknowledged  in  writing  by  the  officer  who  receives 
them,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council. 

Article  VIII.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct,  or  the 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  or  Ethics,  adopted  by  the  Association, 
but  no  person  shall  be  expelled  unless  he  shall  receive  for  expulsion  two-thirds  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  a  general  session. 

Article  IX.  Pharmacists,  chemists,  and  other  scientific  men  who  may  be 
thought  worthy  the  distinction,  may  be  elected  honorary  members.  They  shall 
not,  however,  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  funds,  nor  shall  they  be  eligible 
to  hold  office  or  vote  at  the  meetings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  Meetings  and  Sections. 

Article  I,  The  meetings  shall  be  held  annually:  Provided  that  in  case  of 
failure  of  this,  from  any  cause,  the  duty  of  calling  the  Association  together  shall 
devolve  upon  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council. 

Article  II.  To  expedite  and  render  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  following  Sections  are  provided: 

1.  Scientific  Section,  with  four  subdivisions:  (a)  Chemistry,  (b)  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy,  (c)  Biologic  Assays,  (d)  Bacteriology. 

2.  Section  on  Commercial  Interest. 

3.  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 

4.  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  and  Education. 

5.  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 

6.  Women's  Section. 
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Upon  the  approval  of  the  Council  additional  Sections  may  be  organized  from 
time  to  time  as  necessitated.  Each  Section,  through  its  officers,  shall  solicit 
papers  and  propose  suitable  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting,  arrange 
the  business  of  the  Section  in  advance,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  referred 
to  it.  It  shall  make  reports  to  the  Council  or  Association  if  requested.  The  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  each  Section  shall  be  under  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  All  committees  proposed  or  appointed  by  the  Sections 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Article  III.  The  business  of  the  Association  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the 
labors  of  each  Section  shall  be  considered  only  at  the  session  or  sessions  to  which 
they  are  especially  assigned. 

Article  IV.  The  first,  second  and  last  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  general  business  of  the  Association,  and  sufficient  time  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  Association  at  the  beginning  of  all  other  sessions  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  Council,  act  on  the  report  of  Council  or  membership,  and  receive 
propositions  for  amendments  to  the  By-Laws. 

Article  V.  A  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  each 
Section  (except  the  Scientific  Section  which  elects  its  officers  in  accord  with  the 
by-laws  of  said  Scientific  Section)  to  serve  at  the  sessions  of  said  Section.  The 
minutes  of  each  session,  together  with  all  documents  and  papers  which  belong 
to  each  Section,  must  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  for  publication  and  safe-keeping. 

Article  VI.  The  Chairman  of  each  Section  (except  the  Scientific  Section 
whose  officers  act  in  accord  with  the  by-laws  of  said  Scientific  Section)  shall  pre- 
side at  each  of  its  sessions,  and  shall  prepare  a  short  address  treating  upon  the 
subjects  connected  with  his  section,  to  be  read  before  the  Section  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Article  VII.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  shall  be 
charged  with  the  work  of  arranging  in  advance  the  business  to  come  before  the 
Section  at  the  next  annual  meeting;  shall  propose  each  year  a  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Associations,  and  at  the  following  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  shall  present  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  State  Associations 
upon  the  subject  proposed. 

Article  VIII.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing shall  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  pharmacopoeias  and  formularies  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Section  by  obtaining  papers  on  the  subjects  of  phar- 
macopoeias and  formularies  and  discussions  thereon.  The  officers  shall  arrange 
.  in  advance  of  the  meeting  the  business  to  come  before  the  Section. 

Article  IX.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  and 
Education  shall  keep  a  record  of,  and  compile  for  reference,  the  enactments  of 
the  different  States  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  medicines; 
shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  Association  what  legislation  on  phar- 
maceutical subjects  has  occurred  during  the  year;  shall  arrange  the  business  of 
the  Section  in  advance  of  its  sessions,  propose  suitable  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
shall  attend  to  such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Section;  shall 
propose  each  year  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Associa- 
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tions,  and,  at  the  following  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  shall  present  a 
report  of  the  section  of  the  State  Associations  upon  the  subject  proposed. 

Article  X.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  shall  arrange 
the  business  of  the  Section  and  shall  present  annually  matters  of  special  historical 
interest  in  pharmacy;  and  shall  also  secure  the  collection  of  letters,  papers,  etc., 
written  by  members  of  the  Association,  which  when  so  collected  shall  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Section  and  be  available  for  reference  to  any  one  interested. 

Article  XI.  The  Women's  Section  shall  consist  of  women  who  are  regular 
members  in  good  standing  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the 
women  of  the  families  of  regular  members  in  good  standing,  united  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  aims  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  women  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits. 

Article  XII.  The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  of  each  annual  meeting 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Section  l.  Promptly  at  the  time  named  in  the  notice  issued  for  the  meeting, 
the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence, 
a  President  pro  tempore,  shall  officiate. 

Section  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  General 
Secretary  until  his  arrival. 

Section  3.  Nineteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Section  4.  The  President's  Address  may  then  be  read,  after  which  the  Council 
shall  report  the  list  of  properly  accredited  delegates. 

Section  5.  Reports  of  Committees  shall  be  presented,  read  by  their  titles, 
synopsis,  or  in  full,  and  laid  on  the  table  for  future  consideration. 

Section  6.  An  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  shall  be  read  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  shall  be  approved, 
amended  or  revised  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Association.  At  any  general 
session,  a  member  may  request  further  information  upon  any  matter  reported  on 
by  the  Council. 

Section  7.  The  President  shall  call  the  roll  of  States,  the  Territories,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  requesting  the  members  present  from 
each  State  or  Territory  to  appoint  two  members,  the  persons  so  selected  to  act 
as  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Association  and  members  of  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  three  years;  in  addition  to  which  the  President  shall 
appoint  five  members  from  the  Association-at-large  to  act  with  the  Committee. 
Delegates  who  are  not  members  must  complete  their  membership  before  they  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  8.     Incidental  business. 

Article  XIII.  The  order  of  business  at  the  second  general  session  at  each 
annual  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

Section  1.     The  President  shall  call  the  Association  to  order. 
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Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  session,  which 
may  be  amended,  if  necessary,  and  shall  then  be  approved. 

Section  j.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  shall  be  read. 

Section  4.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council. 

Section  5.  Reading  of  the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary. 

Section  6.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees  shall  be  read. 

Section  7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees  shall  be  read. 

Section  8.  Incidental  business. 

Section  p.  Adjournment  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

Article  XIV.  The  order  of  business  for  the  sessions  of  the  Sections  shall  be 
determined  by  each  Section  for  itseif. 

Article  XV.  No  money  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  by  any  of 
the  Sections. 

Article  XVI.  At  the  last  general  session  of  the  Association  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  Association  shall  take  their  respective  places. 

Article  XVII.  The  Council  may  arrange  for  such  social  sessions,  to  be  held 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general  session,  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  but 
no  business  of  the  Association  can  be  transacted  at  these  social  sessions. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  Committees. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  standing  committees  as  fol- 
lows: A  Committee  on  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  a  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, and  a  Committee  on  Research,  each  to  consist  of  ten  members;  a 
Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  to  consist  of  seven  members;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting;  a  Committee  on  Ebert  Prize;  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  General  Prizes,  each  to  consist  of  three  members;  and  a  Committee 
on  Program. 

Article  II.  Any  person  desiring  to  submit  a  paper  to  the  Association  shall 
present  to  the  Chairman  of  the  particular  Section  to  which  it  refers  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  meeting,  an  abstract  of  said  paper,  indicative  of  its  contents, 
and  consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  wwds. 

This  abstract  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  program.  The  paper  itself  must 
be  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Section  previous  to  the  first  session.  Not  more 
than  ten  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  any  paper,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Section.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Scientific  Section, 
which  handles  its  papers  in  accord  with  the  by-laws  of  said  Scientific  Section. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  Association  and  its  branches  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be 
published  in  any  other  publications  than  those  of  the  Association,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
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Article  III.  The  Committee  on  the  Ebert  Prize,  which  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Section,  shall  at  the  next  annual  meeting  after 
the  one  at  which  essays  arc  presented,  determine  which,  if  any  of  them,  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  founder  of  the  prize.  In  all  respects  it  shall  be  governed 
by  the  stipulations  expressed  by  the  donor. 

Article  IV.  The  Committee  on  General  Prizes,  which  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  shall,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  after  the  one  at  which  the  papers 
are  presented,  determine  which,  if  any  of  them,  are  worthy  of  prizes,  and  decide 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  such  papers  as  are  deemed  worthy. 

Article  V.  The  Committee  on  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  follows:  One  member  to  be 
appointed  for  ten  years  and  one  for  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two 
and  one  years,  respectively,  each  vacancy  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  to  be 
filled  by  a  new  appointment  for  ten  years.  The  Committee  shall  elect  its  own 
Chairman  annually.  It  shall  collect  statistics  regarding  the  frequency  with 
which  official  and  non-official  remedies  are  used  in  legitimate  practice,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  general  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  country  in  regard  to  any  desired  changes  or  improvements  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  shall  also  note  errors  of  any  kind  found  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  so  as  to  facilitate  and  aid  the  work  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Article  VI.  The  Committee  on  Transportation,  which  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Council,  shall  consist  of  one  member  each  from  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  St.  Paul,  or  Minneapolis, 
Denver,  Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  Local  Secretary,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  arrange  for  transportation  from  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  return.  The  Council  shall  an- 
nually elect  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

Article  VII.  The  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  seven  years,  and  one  for  six,  five,  four,  three,  two  and  one  years,  respectively, 
each  vacancy  occurring  from  expiration  of  term  shall  be  fdled  for  a  term  of  seven 
years;  other  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  for 
the  unexpired  terms.  This  committee  shall  report  to  the  Association  through 
the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  and  Education,  shall  be  members  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
Association  its  proportionate  share  of  the  current  expenses. 

Article  VIII.  The  reports  of  all  committees  of  the  Association  must  be  sent 
to  the  General  Secretary  in  time  for  presentation  at  the  first  general  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  IX.  The  Committee  on  Program  shall  consist  of  the  Local  Secretary, 
the  General  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  so  that  same  can  be  published  in  the  Journal  at  least  two  months  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 
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Article  X.  The  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Research  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Council,  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  two  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  term  two  members 
shall  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  Committee  on  Pharma- 
ceutical Research  shall  endeavor  to  promote  research  along  pharmaceutical 
lines  and  shall  advise  the  Council  as  to  the  use  of  the  research  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

House  of  Delegates. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  and  hereby  is  created  a  House  of  Delegates  to  have 
and  to  exercise  such  functions  as  may  be  hereafter  specified  by  the  Association. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Rules  of  Order  and  Debate. 

Article  I.  The  ordinary  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  presiding  officer,  from  whose  decision,  however,  appeals  may  be  taken,  if  re- 
quired by  two  members,  and  the  meeting  shall  thereupon  decide  without  debate. 

Article  II.  When  a  question  is  regularly  before  the  assembly  and  under  dis- 
cussion, no  motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  for  the 
previous  question,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to  commit  or  amend,  to  postpone 
indefinitely;  which  several  motions  have  precedence  in  the  order  named.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Article  III.  No  member  may  speak  twice  on  the  same  subject,  except  by 
permission,  until  every  member  wishing  to  speak  has  spoken. 

Article  IV.  On  the  call  of  any  two  members,  the  ayes  and  nays  shall  be 
ordered,  when  every  member  shall  vote,  unless  excused  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  and  the  names  and  manner  of  voting  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Article  V.  On  all  points  of  order  not  covered  in  these  By-Laws,  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  the  established  usages  in  all  assemblies  governed  by 
parliamentary  rules. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Local  Branches. 

Article  I.  Local  Branches  of  this  Association  may  be  formed  whenever  it 
may  appear  that  fifteen  members  of  this  Association  in  good  standing,  will  par- 
ticipate, provided  that  no  more  than  one  such  branch  shall  be  formed  in  any  one 
,state,  province,  district  or  territory  unless  such  branches  shall  be  formed  at  a 
point  distant  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  any  branch  already  established  in 
the  same  state,  province,  district  or  territory. 

Article  II.  All  active  or  voting  members  of  local  branches  must  be  members 
of  this  Association  in  good  standing. 
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Article  III.  The  objects  and  aims  of  local  branches  of  this  Association 
shall  be  the  same  as  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  this  body,  and 
the  acts  of  local  branches  shall  in  no  way  commit  or  bind  this  Association,  and 
can  only  serve  as  recommendations  to  it.  And  no  local  branch  shall  enact  any 
article  of  constitution  or  by-law  to  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of 
this  Association. 

Article  IV.  Each  local  branch  having  twenty-five  active  or  voting  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  member  every  three  years,  who  shall  become  and 
continue  a  member  of  the  Council  of  this  Association  for  that  time. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Miscellaneous. 

Article  I.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-laws  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  at  a  general  session,  and  may  be  balloted  for  at  any  subsequent 
general  session,  when,  upon  receiving  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  By-laws. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 
CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Election  of  Officers. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  a  Vice- 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Council,  to  serve 
one  year. 

Article  II.  They  shall  be  elected  and  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices  after  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Council  by  the  Association. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Of  the  Chairman  and  Yiie-Chairman. 

Article  I.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Council;  in 
his  absence  or  on  account  of  inability  from  any  cause,  the  Vice-Chairman,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  both,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman. 

Article  II.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  confer  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  various  special  and  standing  committees  of  the  Association,  during  its  sessions, 
in  order  to  arrange  and  expedite  the  business  of  the  Association. 
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CHAPTER  ill. 

Of  the  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  and  carefully  preserve  all  reports  and  papers  of  every  de- 
scription received  by  the  Council.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed 
$300,  and  the  amount  of  his  expenses  incident  to  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  his 
salary. 

Article  II.  He  shall  read  all  the  papers  handed  him  by  the  Chairman  for 
that  purpose;  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays  whenever  they  are  required 
to  be  called;  he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  special  committee  of  his 
appointment,  giving  him  a  list  of  his  colleagues,  and  stating  the  business  upon 
which  the  committee  is  to  act,  and  shall  notify  every  member  of  the  time  and 
'place  of  each  meeting  of  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Committee  on  Publication. 

Article  I.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to 
be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Council,  together  with  the  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Journal,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  Treasurer  as  ex-officio  members.     The  Council  shall  elect  the  Chairman. 

Article  II.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  have  charge  of  the  editing, 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
Journal  of  the  Association,  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  issued,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

Article  III.  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  the 
Council  may  direct. 

Article  IV.  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  shall  have  charge  of  the 
editing,  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Journal  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Article  V.  In  case  of  illness  or  other  inability  of  the  Editor-in-chief  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Journal,  the  Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  authorized 
to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  to  continue  the  work. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Committee  on  Finance. 

Article  I.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  and  shall 
each  year,  previous  to  January  1,  present  to  the  Coimcil  for  its  consideration  a 
list  of  appropriations  to  cover  the  various  expenditures  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  any  of  the  said  appropriations,  except  by 
a  special  vote  of  the  Council.     Provided,  however,  that  the  Treasurer  is  author- 
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ized  to  transfer  from  one  appropriation  account  to  another  such  amount  as  may 
be  needed  at  any  time,  the  amount  of  any  such  transfer  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
fifty  ($50.00)  dollars. 

All  motions  and  resolutions  involving  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  in  excess  of 
$25.00  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  before  being  acted 
upon  by  the  Council. 

All  appropriations  made  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  said 
fiscal  year.  Provided,  however,  that  accounts  properly  chargeable  against  any 
of  said  appropriations  prior  to  their  expiration,  but  not  received  by  the  General 
Secretary  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  may  be  paid  from  such  appropria- 
tion, in  case  the  warrant  for  such  payment  be  drawn  not  later  than  twenty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  said  fiscal  year. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Executive  Committee. 

Article  I.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  of  the 
Council  holding  no  other  office,  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council,  and  the 
President,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Secretary 
of  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Article  II.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  executive  body  of  the 
Council.  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Council  for  the  good  of  the 
Association  and  shall  have  the  power  to  act  for  the  Council  when  so  directed. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  its  actions  to  the  Council.  When  deemed  necessary 
to  the  Committee,  it  shall  hold  meetings  at  a  convenient  place  between  the  times 
of  annual  meetings,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  its  members  shall  be  paid. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Committee  on  Centennial  Fund. 

Article  I.  A  Committee  on  the  Centennial  Fund  shall  be  formed,  consisting 
of  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association,  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  General  Secretary.  It  shall  receive 
applications  in  writing  from  members  for  grants  from  the  interest  derived  from 
the  Centennial  Fund,  the  application  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
investigation  to  be  made,  and  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  material  required — it 
being  understood  that  the  results  of  the  investigation,  together  with  a  full  report 
thereon,  be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  II.  The  Committee  shall  consider  these  applications,  and  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  shall  report  to  the  Council  an  outline  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigations, together  with  such  recommendations  of  grants  from  the  available 
funds  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Article  III.  The  Council  shall  decide  upon  these  recommendations,  and  in 
case  the  grants  be  approved,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  direct  orders  to 
be  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  those  members  to  whom  grants  have 
been  made. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  Sessions. 

Article  I.  The  Council  shall  meet  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  determine,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  II.  On  the  written  application  of  three  members  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  a  special  session  shall  be  called. 

Article  III.     Nine  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  IV.  The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council  shall  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Organization  by  the  election  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  the 
Secretary. 

2.  Election  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  Council,  as  follows: 

a.  Committee  on  Finance,  three  members. 

b.  Committee  on  Publication,  five  members. 

c.  Committee  on  Centennial  Fund,  three  members. 

3.  Unfinished  and  deferred  business  from  the  last  Council,  or  such  business 
as  is  especially  referred  to  the  Council  from  the  Association. 

4.  Reading  the  names  of  candidates  for  membership. 

5.  Reading  of  reports  and  appointment  of  committees. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Adjournment — and  before  the  final  adjournment,  the  minutes  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Council  shall  be  read  and  approved. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Miscellaneous. 

Article  I.  Three  members  of  any  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  II.  In  all  questions  arising  before  the  Council  or  its  Committees, 
and  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  a  positive  or  negative  vote,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  take  the  vote  of  their  re- 
spective bodies  in  writing,  and  the  same  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  members  had  been  personally  present,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  decide  a  question.  The  ayes  and  nays  of  such  votes  taken 
by  the  Council  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

Article  III.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-Laws  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing,  and  may  be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council, 
when,  upon  receiving  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  it  shall 
become  a  part  of  these  By-Laws. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 
SECTION  I. 

NAME. 

Article  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Scientific  Section  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

SECTION  II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Article  I.  All  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  good 
standing,  who  express  a  desire  to  do  so,  by  registering  their  names  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Section,  shall  become  members  of  the  Section. 

SECTION  III. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  the  Section  shall  be  a  Chairman,  a  First  Vice- 
Chairman,  a  Second  Vice-Chairman  and  a  Secretary,  selected  from  members  of 
the  Section. 

SECTION  IV. 
election  of  officers. 

Article  I.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  shall  at  the  first  session  appoint  a 
committee  of  three,  who  shall  report  to  the  Section  at  the  same  session  two  names 
for  each  office.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Section  these  names  shall  be  balloted 
upon,  and  the  one  receiving  a  majority  for  that  particular  office  shall  be  declared 
elected.  These  shall  then  be  installed  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

Article  II.  Officers  may  be  re-elected,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  hold  the  same  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years. 

Article  III.  The  Council  of  the  Association  shall  fill  any  vacancies  that 
may  occur  among  the  officers. 

SECTION  V. 

duties  of  officers. 

Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

Article  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  represent  the  Section  in 
the  Council  of  the  Association,  to  preside  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Section, 
appoint  all  committees  of  the  Section  and  fill  any  vacancies  when  occurring  in 
these  committees.  He  may  present  an  annual  address  on  any  subject  of  interest 
to  the  Section  that  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance. 
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Article  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-Chairman  shall 
preside  and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  III.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  the  First  Vice-Chairman 
the  second  Vice-Chairman  shall  preside  and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the 
Chairman. 

Article  IV.  In  the  absence  of  all  three  of  these  officers  the  Section  shall 
elect  a  temporary  Chairman. 

Secretary. 

Article  V.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
tion, shall  send  to  the  members  such  notice  as  the  business  of  the  Section  may  re- 
quire, shall  transmit  to  the  General  Secretary  the  names  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees elected  or  appointed,  and  notify  the  General  Secretary  of  any  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  officers  or  committees  of  the  Section,  and  shall  furnish  the 
General  Secretary  a  report  of  the  sessions  held  at  the  aimual  meeting.  The  Sec- 
retary, at  least  two  months  in  advance,  shall  write  to  each  member  of  this 
Section,  giving  notice  of  the  latest  date  upon  which  papers  can  be  accepted  for 
the  program. 

Article  VI.  The  Secretary  shall  be  custodian  of  the  records  and  documents 
of  the  Section,  as  well  as  of  all  funds,  and  shall  make  all  disbursements  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  the  program  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  the  program  for 
inclusion  in  the  number  just  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VIII.  The  Secretary  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  present  a  brief 
report  to  the  Association  of  the  condition  within  the  Section. 

Article  IX.  In  case  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting, 
he  shall  notify  the  Council  to  that  effect  and  the  Council  shall  then  appoint  a 
temporary  Secretary. 

SECTION  VI. 


Article  I.  At  least  three  sessions  of  the  Section  shall  be  held  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association.  Additional  sessions  may  be  held  at  any  time  during 
the  meeting  when  the  officers  of  the  Section  may  see  fit,  and  by  consent  of  the 
Council;  provided,  however,  that  these  sessions  be  so  arranged  that  they  conflict 
as  little  as  possible  with  sessions  of  other  Sections,  and  that  no  session  be  held 
simultaneously  with  the  final  session  of  the  Association. 

SECTION  VII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

Article  I.  The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  shall  be  as  follows: 
(1)  Chairman's  Address;  (2)  Secretary's  Report;  (3)  Report  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees and  Committees  of  the  Association  which  report  to  this  Section;  (4) 
Nomination  of  Officers;  (5)  Miscellaneous  Business;  (6)  Reading  of  Papers. 
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Article  II.  The  time  of  the  other  sessions  shall  he  taken  up  with  the  reading 
of  papers,  excepting  as  provided  for  in  Section  IV  (Election  of  Officers)  and 
Section  X  (Amendments),  or  to  hear  the  reports  of  special  committees. 

Article  III.  Provided,  however,  that  discussion  of  papers  may  be  inter- 
rupted at  any  time  to  consider  matters  referred  to  the  Section  by  the  Association 
in  general  session  or  by  the  Council. 

Article  IV.  This  regular  order  of  business  may  be  suspended  at  any  time 
during  a  session,  for  that  particular  session,  by  a  three-fourth  vote  of  those 
present. 

SECTION  VIII. 
expenses. 

Article  I.  The  expense  of  printing,  postage  and  stationery  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Association  treasury,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $25.00  for  one  year. 

Article  II.  Appropriations  for  expenses  other  than  those  named  here  must 
be  procured  by  authority  of  Council  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

SECTION  IX. 
PAPERS. 

Article  I.  Original  papers  on  any  subject  of  scientific  interest  may  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  Section. 

Article  II.  The  complete  title  and  a  brief  extract  of  all  papers,  not  to  exceed 
250  words,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram which  is  published,  as  provided  in  Section  V,  Article  7. 

Article  III.  Fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  reading  of  a  paper. 
If  the  paper  is  too  lengthy  to  be  read  in  detail  within  this  space  of  time,  it  shall 
be  presented  in  abstract. 

Article  IV.  Each  speaker  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  shall  be  allowed  five 
minutes,  but  all  such  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  the  paper  or  subject  under 
consideration  at  that  time. 

Article  V.  The  time  allowed  for  presenting  a  paper  or  discussion  may  be 
extended  by  unanimous  consent  of  those  present. 

Article  VI.  AH  papers  and  reports  presented  to  the  Section  become  the 
property  of  the  Association  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
immediately  following  the  annual  meeting  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

SECTION  X. 

amendments. 

Article  I.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  the  final  session  of  any  annual 
meeting  by  a  two-third  vote  of  those  present,  provided  notice  of  such  amendment 
is  given  together  with  the  text  thereof  at  any  previous  session  held  at  that  meeting. 
Amendments  must  finally  be  accepted  by  the  Council  as  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 
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SECTION  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Article  I.     Questions  not  specifically  covered  by  these  by-laws  shall  always 
be  decided  in  accord  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

Article  I.  Functions.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
following  functions: 

A.  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies  which 
they  represent  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  to  receive  the  greetings  of  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  Association  from  other  organizations  or  from  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

B.  Consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions  and  upon  such  other  subjects 
as  may  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  general  session,  or  by  the  various  Sections. 

C.  Make  a  final  report  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
to  the  Association  not  later  than  the  last  general  session  at  each  annual  meeting. 

D.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  and  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Article  I.  Representation.  The  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
shall  consist  of  three  regularly  appointed  delegates  from  each  state  pharma- 
ceutical association,  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Association,  and  from  similar 
associations  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  any  other  foreign  American  state, 
provided,  however,  that  the  delegates  so  appointed  w:ill  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  but  not  vote,  unless  they  be  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Delegates  from  all  other  bodies  or  organizations  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Article  II.  Term  of  Service.  The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  the  credentials  of  their  successors  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Article  I.  Organization.  The  first  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at 
each  annual  meeting  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  or  one  of  the 
Vice-Chairmen,  or  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  preceding  House;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  all  of  these,  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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Article  II.  Voting.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  No 
delegate  shall  act  as  proxy  of  another  delegate  who  has  not  been  seated,  nor  as 
delegate  for  more  than  one  association,  organization,  or  institution. 

Article  III.  Privileges.  Any  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  may  attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Article  I.  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman,  two  Vice-Chairmen  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

ARTICLE  II.  Duties  of  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  in  his  absence,  or  on  account 
of  inability  from  any  cause,  the  First  Vice-Chairman;  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Second  Vice-Chairman;  or  in  the  absence  of  the  three,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  III.  Duties  of  the  Recording  Secretary.  The  Recording  Secre- 
tary shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and 
carefully  preserve  all  reports  and  papers  of  every  description  received  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  read  all  papers 
received  for  the  purpose;  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays  whenever  they 
are  required  to  be  called;  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  special  committee 
of  his  appointment,  giving  a  list  of  his  colleagues,  and  stating  the  business  on 
which  the  committee  is  to  act,  and  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
each  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Article  IV.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall,  in  January  of 
each  year,  send  appropriate  blank  credentials  for  delegates  to  the  various  bodies 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  notify  the  said  associa- 
tions of  the  time  when  the  credentials,  properly  filled  out,  shall  be  returned, 
and  on  or  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  annual  convention  shall  deliver  such 
credentials  to  the  Recording  Secretary.  All  credentials  received  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  shall  be  handed  directly  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  cause  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates annually  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  and  shall  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  number  of  reprints  of  the  same  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  officers  of  the  Association.  Said  re- 
prints shall  also  contain  the  by-laws  and  a  list  of  the  members,  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Article  I.  Sessions.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  hold  at  least  one  session 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  an  hour  previously  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  such  additional  sessions  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Article  I.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Chairman  shall  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisting  of  five  members,  to  which  shall  be  re- 
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ferred  all  resolutions,  and  which  shall  report  to  the  House  the  results  of  its  de- 
liberation not  later  than  the  last  session  of  the  House. 

Article  II.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen  and  Recording  Secretary  shall 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee  to  pass  upon  the  credentials  of  representa- 
tives to  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  arrange  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  commonly  discharged  by  executive  com- 
mittees, or  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Association  or  by  the  House 
of  Delegates. 

ARTICLE  III.  Special  Committees.  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  such 
special  committees  as  may  be  directed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Article  I.  Resolutions.  All  resolutions  shall  receive  a  majority  of  affirma- 
tive votes  of  those  present  for  adoption. 

Article  II-  Amendments.  Every'  proposition  to  amend  these  by-laws  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  at  one  session  of  the  House  and  may  be  balloted  upon  at 
the  next  session,  when  upon  receiving  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  by-laws. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORDER  of  business. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business: 

1.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

2.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

3.  Reading  of  communications  from  the  Association,  Sections  and  Council. 

4.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegations  for  reports,  resolutions  and  communications, 
all  of  which  shall  be  in  writing. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

6.  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

7.  Adjournment  to  a  certain  time. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

ARTICLE  I. 
Name  and  Object. 

Section  1.  This  Section  shall  be  known  as  the  Women's  Section  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  Section  shall  be  to  emphasize  the  right  and  capability 
of  women  to  engage  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  as  a  means  of  livelihood;  to  unite 
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the  women  employed  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  for  mutual  encouragement  and 
assistance;  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  legislation  regulating  the  registration 
as  pharmacists,  of  the  women  employed  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions;  to  unite  the  women  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  women  of  the  families  of  members  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  a  Section  for  social  purposes;  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  progress  of  pharmacy  and  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Membership. 

SEC.  1.  Members  of  this  Section  shall  consist  of  the  women  who  are  regular 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the 
women  who  are  of  the  families  of  regular  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Officers. 

SEC.  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice-PresideE 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  a  Historian,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
annually,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as 
are  prescribed  in  the  parliamentary  authority  of  the  Section  and  in  these  by- 
laws. 

SEC.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting, 
to  appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  see  that  the  by-laws  are 
observed,  and  to  perform  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  her  by  the 
Section  or  by  the  Executive  Board. 

SEC.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  preside  in  their  order 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  to  perform  such  additional  duties  as  may  be 
imposed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Section  or  by  the  Executive  Board. 

SEC.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  records 
of  the  Section  and  of  the  Executive  Board;  shall  conduct  the  general  corre- 
spondence; shall  notify  all  committees  of  their  appointments  and  of  any  special 
duties  which  may  be  imposed;  and  shall  also  notify  officers  not  present  at  the 
time  of  their  election,  of  their  election. 

Sec.  5.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  receive  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  funds  of  the  Section,  and  pay  them  out  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
countersigned  by  the  President. 

SEC.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historian  to  record  the  progress  and 
activities  of  women  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  in  the  several  stales, 
and  to  present  a  report  of  the  matter  accumulated  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Section. 

SEC.  7.  An  Honorary  President  for  the  year  may  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  women  who  are  present. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
Executive  Board. 

Sec.  1 .  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
ex-officio,  and  three  elected  members,  one  of  them  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  annual  meeting  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Board  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
Section  in  the  interim  between  the  annual  meetings,  to  arrange  the  program  for 
the  annual  meetings  and  to  perform  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Section.  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  its  business 
by  mail.  All  acts  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Section.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  assign  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  Standing  Committees  so  that  the  work  may  be  definite  and 
uniform. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Standing  Committees. 

Sec.  1.  The  Committee  oil  Membership  and  Press,  the  Outlook  Committee, 
and  the  Hospital  Committee  shall  constitute  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Membership  and  Press  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members  of  the  Section,  composed  of  a  Chairman,  elected  by  the  Section,  and  ten 
active  workers,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  Outlook  Committee  shall  consist  of  nine  members  of  the  Section, 
appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  work  of  the  women  pharmacists,  to  investigate  the  education  of  women 
students  wishing  to  take  up  the  study  of  pharmacy  and  to  cooperate  with 
women's  clubs. 

Sec.  4.  The  Hospital  Committee  shall  consist  of  four  members  of  the  Section, 
appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report  on 
conditions  of  pharmacists  in  institutional  pharmacy. 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  all  special  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  unless  the  Section  shall  prefer  to  elect. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Meetings. 

Sec.  1.  The  Section  shall  hold  one  regular  annual  meeting  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  such  additional  meet- 
ings or  sessions  as  the  Section  shall  determine. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the  President  shall  appoint 
from  the  members  of  the  Section  a  nominating  committee  of  five,  and  not  less 
than  four  tellers,  to  count  and  report  the  ballots  at  the  annual  election.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  report  on  the  same  day  or  a  succeeding  day,  as  the 
Section  may  direct,  nominations  for  all  the  officers,  for  the  member  of  the  Exe- 
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cutive  Board,  and  for  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  Press. 
Additional  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor.  The  elections  shall  be  by 
ballot,  unless,  where  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  an  office,  it  is  dispensed  with 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  officers  elected  who  are  present  shall  be  installed 
at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  of  the  Section  may  be  called  by  the  President  at 
her  discretion,  and  shall  be  called  by  her  upon  written  request  of  the  Executive 
Board,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members  of  the  Section. 

Sec.  4.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Section. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Parliamentary  Authority. 

Except  as  herein  provided,  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  shall  be  governed 
by  the  general  rules  of  parliamentary  law  as  stated  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
Revised. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  these  by-laws  shall  be  proposed  in  writing  at  one  meeting  and 
balloted  for  upon  a  subsequent  day,  when  upon  receiving  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  the  by-laws. 
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MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 

Rule  I.  Advertisements  for  Publications:  At  the  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting  (1889),  the  Council  resolved  that  no  advertisements  be  solicited  or  ac- 
cepted for  any  of  the  publications  or  programs  issued  by  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Association,  and  the  General  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  annually  the 
Local  Secretary  and  pharmaceutical  press  of  the  resolution. 

Rule  2.  Term  of  Council  Members  from  Local  Branches:  At  the  55th  annual 
meeting  (1907),  it  was  ordered  that  the  three-year  term  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil elected  by  Local  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  shall  date  from  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  previous  to  the  date  of  election  of  the  new  Council 
members  by  a  Local  Branch. 

Rule 3.  Proceedings  of  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  in  A.  Ph.  A.  Journal:  That  space 
be  annually  set  aside  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
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Rule  4.  Salary  Year  of  Officers:  At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  (1909,), 
it  was  ordered  that  the  salary  year  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  be  changed  so  as  to  run  from  July  of  one  year  to  July  of  the  next  year, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  from  September  to  September. 

Rule  5.  Names  of  Life  Members.  At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  (1909), 
it  was  ordered  that  the  names  of  life  members,  new  style,  be  designated  in  the 
published  Roll  and  List  of  Members  by  means  of  heavy-faced  or  black-faced 
type. 

Rule  6.  Approval  of  Application  for  Membership:  At  the  fifty-eighth  annual 
meeting  (1910),  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  on  Membership  submit  all 
names  of  applicants  for  membership  to  the  respective  State  representative  on 
the  committee  for  approval  before  sending  the  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Membership  for  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  Council,  or  if 
they  be  sent  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  they 
shall  be  sent  by  him  first  to  the  State  representative  for  approval.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Membership  shall  have  discretionary  power  in  the 
application  of  this  rule. 

Rule  7.  Resignation  of  Members:  At  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  (1910), 
it  was  ordered  that  the  resignation  of  a  member  may  be  accepted  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  his  annual  dues  are  payable. 

Rule  S.  Address  of  Welcome  at  Opening  General  Session:  Address  of  wel- 
come and  responses  thereto  at  the  opening  general  session  shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  p.  Meetings  of  Council:  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in 
the  evenings  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  last  sessions. 

Rule  10.  Time  of  Section  Meetings:  The  work  of  the  various  Sections  shall 
start  promptly  in  the  morning  at  9.30  o'clock,  lasting  until  12  o'clock,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  lasting  until  5  or  6  o'clock. 

Rule  II.  Section  and  Association  Meetings:  The  Section  and  Association 
meetings  shall  be  confined  to  mornings  and  afternoons. 

Rule  12.  Concurrent  Meetings  of  Sections:  The  principle  of  concurrent 
meetings  of  the  Sections  shall  be  established.  There  shall  be  used  a  series  of 
bulletins  in  the  section  rooms  notifying  members  what  papers  are  being  read  and 
discussed  in  the  different  several  Sections. 

Rule  13.  Manuscripts  for  Section  Meetings:  The  chairmen  of  the  Sections 
shall  use  every  endeavor  to  secure  all  manuscripts  within  four  weeks  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  immediately  send  them  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Rule  14.  Printing  of  Accepted  Manuscripts:  The  General  Secretary  shall 
have  accepted  manuscripts  printed  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting,  whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  and  the  General  Secretary  it  is 
desirable. 

Rule  15.  Collective  Program  of  Sections:  With  all  manuscripts  in  hand  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting,  the  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
collective  program  containing  the  detailed  programs  of  the  different  Sections 
and  indicating  at  what  particular  session  any  given  paper  shall  come  up  for 
reading  and  discussion. 

Rale  16.  Editor  as  Historian:  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  shall  be 
ex-officio  Historian  of  the  Association. 
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GENERAL  RULES  OF  FINANCE  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 

Rule  I.  Deposits  of  Moneys  of  Funds :  The  Treasurer  shall  deposit  all  moneys 
received  by  him,  except  those  belonging  to  the  various  "Funds,"  with  some  reli- 
able banking  company,  where  said  money  may  be  drawing  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association,  said  banking  company  to  be  designated  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Council. 

Rule  2.  Payments  of  Moneys  of  Funds :  Said  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  shall  be  paid  out 
by  numbered  checks  drawn  by  the  Treasurer,  on  written  warrant  signed  by  the 
General  Secretary. 

Rule 3.  Payment  of  Bills:  The  correctness  of  every  bill  shall  be  certified 
to  by  the  person  contracting  the  same  and  the  General  Secretary,  and  the  latter 
shall  note  on  the  bill  the  appropriation  against  which  the  same  is  to  be  charged. 
The  bill  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  approval,  before  payment  is  made.  A  warrant  shall  then  be  drawn  and 
signed  by  the  General  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  which,  together  with  the  original 
bill  and  voucher,  the  Treasurer  shall  draw  a  check  for  the  amount. 

Rule  4.  Deposits  in  Banks:  The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  daily  deposit  in  bank 
whenever  his  receipts  amount  to  $100  or  more. 

Rules.  Custodian  of  Funds:  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
bonds  and  saving-bank  books,  representing  the  several  Funds  belonging  to  the 
Association;  and  bonds  and  bank-books  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  by  him. 

Rule  6.  Appointment  of  Auditing  Committee:  There  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  an  Auditing  Committee,  this  Committee  to  consist  of 
three  members  residing  in  or  near  the  same  city  or  town  as  that  in  which  the 
Treasurer  resides,  the  Chairman  to  be  named  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Rule  7.  Annual  Report  of  Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor:  The 
Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor  shall  balance  their  books  on  January  1st 
of  each  year  and  shall  make  out  previous  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  follow- 
ing, their  annual  reports  for  the  financial  year  just  closed. 

Rule  8.  Auditing  of  Accounts  of  Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor: 
The  Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor  having  thus  balanced  their  books 
and  made  out  their  reports,  shall  place  all  such  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  etc., 
with  the  reports,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee  at 
such  time  and  place  in  February  of  each  year  as  the  said  Chairman  may  direct. 

Rule  9.  Return  of  Books  to  Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor:  Said 
books,  accounts,  vouchers,  saving-bank  books  and  accounts  of  the  same  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasurer,  General  Secretary  and  Editor,  respectively,  within 
two  weeks  of  the  date  of  their  reception  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. 
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Rule  10.  Meeting  of  Auditing  Committee:  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  in  February  of  each  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Committee,  at  such  meeting,  to  carefully  examine  all  the  books,  accounts,  vouch- 
ers, funds,  etc.,  received  by  them;  and  previous  to  the  first  day  of  March  follow- 
ing, to  make  a  report  thereon,  in  writing,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Rule  ii.  Expense  of  Bonds  of  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary:  The  ex- 
pense of  the  bonds  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  given  by  a  Trust 
Company,  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  Treasury. 

Rule  12.  Merging  of  Balances:  All  balances  remaining  from  appropriations 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  turned  back  into  the  treasury,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Council. 

Rule  13.  Committee  on  Invested  Savings  and  Trust  Funds:  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  is  instructed  to  appoint  three  members  of  the  Association  who, 
together  with  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Invested, 
Savings  and  Trust  Funds. 

Of  the  three  members  first  appointed,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one 
for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years.  Each  year  thereafter,  one  member  shall 
be  appointed  for  three  years.  Members  of  the  committee  need  not  be  members 
of  the  Council. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  nature  and  status 
of  all  invested,  savings  and  trust  funds  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  an  annual 
written  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Council,  which  report  shall  be  read  (in  full) 
at  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association,  and 
published  (in  full)  in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  thereof. 

The  present  custody  of  the  funds  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  neither  shall  the  committee  have  the  power  to  invest  or  re-invest 
any  of  such  funds,  except  as  instructed  by  the  Council  or  Association. 

Rule  14.  Disposal  of  Receipts  from  the  National  Formulary:  The  Treasurer 
shall  keep  a  separate  and  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  of  and  disbursements 
for  the  National  Formulary.  Any  balance  of  receipts  in  excess  of  disbursements, 
remaining  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  after  making  due  allowance  for  any 
outstanding  indebtedness  on  behalf  of  the  National  Formulary,  shall  be  credited 
as  follows:  Fifty  per  cent,  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  as  partial  re- 
payment for  that  portion  of  the  overhead  charges  of  the  Association  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Formulary;  and  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research  Fund.  This  fund 
is  to  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
through  its  Council  or  controlling  body. 

Until  such  time  as  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research  Fund 
has  accumulated  from  this  source  or  from  bequests,  contributions,  etc.,  a  fund 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000.00)  dollars,  the  Council  may 
expend  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  said  Fund.  When  this 
Research  Fund  shall  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000.00)  dollars,  then 
the  Council  may  expend  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  income  derived  from 
the  investments  held  by  the  said  Research  Fund. 

From  the  funds  thus  available,  the  Council  may  grant  such  honorariums  or 
awards  to  encourage  investigation  and  research  upon  any  subject  relating  in 
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any  way  to  pharmacy  or  to  the  collateral  sciences  as  may  in  their  judgment 
be  deemed  proper.  In  the  granting  of  such  honorariums  or  awards,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  such  applications  or  subjects  as  are  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmaeopaia  or  the  National  For- 
mulary. 

Rule  /,?.  Depository  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research 
Fund:  That  the  selection  of  the  depository  and  all  investments  of  the  funds 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research  Fund  shall  be  made  by 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Rule  16.  Designation  of  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  for  Funds  and  Securities:  That 
the  Committee  on  Invested  and  Trust  Funds  shall  annually  recommend  to  the 
Council  the  banks  and  safe  deposit  vaults  in  which  the  funds  and  securities,  re- 
spectively,  of  the  Association  shall  be  kept  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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(Revised  to  September  1,  1919,  inclusive.) 

1.  Approval  and  Payment  of  Bills  of  Journal:  All  bills  on  account  of  the 
Journal  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Editor  and  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  for  approval  and  then  sent  by  the 
latter  to  the  General  Secretary  for  payment  in  accordance  with  Article  II,  Chap- 
ter V,  of  the  by-laws  and  Rule  3,  of  the  General  Rules  of  Finance  except  bills  for 
postage,  stationery,  drayage,  freight,  expressage,  miscellaneous  and  clerical  ex- 
penses of  the  office  of  the  Journal  (Petty  and  Clerical  Expenses,  Journal 
Office),  which  shall  be  paid  as  provided  for  in  Rule  2  of  these  rules. 

2.  Bills  for  Petty  and  Clerical  Expenses,  Journal  Office:  Bills  for  postage, 
stationery,  drayage,  freight,  expressage,  miscellaneous  and  clerical  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Journal  (Petty  and  Clerical  Expenses,  Journal  Office)  shall 
be  paid  by  check  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  out  of  a  deposit  of  $300  to  be  made  to  the  credit  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  a 
bank  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  Editor  shall  be 
bonded  for  $500  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

The  procedure  for  the  payment  of  such  bills  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  the  Editor  shall  send  all  paid-and-reeeipted  bills  and  cancelled 
checks,  with  an  itemized  bill  or  statement,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  for  approval;  (2)  after  approval,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  shall  send  the  bills  and  checks  to  the  General  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  Article  II,  Chapter  V,  of  the  by-laws  and  Rule  3  of  the 
General  Rules  of  Finance;  and  (3)  the  Treasurer  shall  send  the  Editor  a  check  to 
cover  the  amount  of  the  bills  and  thus  increase  the  bank  balance. 

3.  Bills  for  Year  Book,  National  Formulary  and  Publications:  All  bills  on 
account  of  the  Year  Book,  National  Formulary  and  other  publications  of  the 
Association  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  person  contracting  the  same  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  sent  by  the 
latter  to  the  General  Secretary  before  payment  in  accordance  with  Article  II, 
Chapter  V.  of  the  by-laws,  and  Rule  3  of  the  General  Rules  of  Finance. 
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THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  January  1,  1919.) 

At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  1889,  the  Permanent  Secretary  was  directed 
to  publish  annually  in  the  Proceedings,  a  brief  history  of  the  origin,  money 
value,  and  use  to  which  each  Fund  may  be  applied. 

There  are  six  Permanent  Funds,  a  General  Fund,  and  three  Trust  Funds  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Permanent  Funds  are  (1)  Life  Membership;  (2)  Ebert  Prize;  (3)  Centen- 
nial; (4)  Endowment;  (5)  Ebert  Legacy;  (6)  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion Research  Fund. 

THE   A.    PH.    A.    LIFE   MEMBERSHIP    FUND. 

The  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted  in  1852,  and  up  to  the  year  1856,  con- 
tained no  provision  for  life  membership  or  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund. 
In  the  year  named  a  revised  Constitution  was  reported  by  a  committee,  and  after 
consideration,  adopted  (see  Proceedings,  1856,  pp.  12,  14,  27  and  79),  Article 
II,  Section  7  (afterwards  Section  8),  containing  the  following  provision: 

"Members  who  have  paid  their  annual  contribution  for  ten  successive  years 
shall  be  considered  life  members  and  exempt  from  their  yearly  payments,  and 
entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect." 

Owing  to  increased  expenditures  for  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings,  etc., 
the  Association  found  it  necessary  in  1867  (Proceedings,  p.  75)  to  increase  its 
revenue,  one  of  the  measures  being  the  erasing  of  Section  8,  and  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  life  membership  in  the  future. 

In  1870  a  revised  Constitution  was  adopted  (see  Proceedings,  1870,  pp.  87-96) 
and  this,  with  a  few  slight  amendments  adopted  in  1896  and  1900,  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  IV.  All  moneys  received  from  life  membership,  together  with  such 
funds  as  may  be  bequeathed,  or  otherwise  donated  to  the  Association,  shall  be 
invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  LTnited  States  Government  or  State  securities,  the 
interest  of  which  for  any  current  year  only  may  be  used  by  the  Association  for 
its  expenses." 

In  1913  this  article  was  amended  to  read  as  follows  and  is  now  in  force: 

"Article  IV.  All  moneys  received  from  life  membership,  together  with  such 
funds  as  may  be  bequeathed,  or  otherwise  donated  to  the  Association,  may  be 
invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  United  States  Government,  State,  Municipal, 
County  or  other  securities  acceptable  as  security  for  postal  savings  deposits,  the 
interest  of  which  for  any  current  year  only  may  be  used  by  the  Association  for 
its  expenses." 

Chapter  VI,  Article  5,  of  the  By-Laws  adopted  the  same  year,  reads  as  follows : 
"Any  member  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars 
at  a  time  shall  become  a  life  member,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  future  annual 
contributions." 

This  article  was  amended  in  1888  and  1896  and  again  in  1906  and  changed  to 
Article  IV,  Chapter  VIII.     As  now  in  force,  it  reads  as  follows: 
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"Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
$100.00  during  the  first  year  of  his  connection  therewith,  and  also  any  member 
not  in  arrears,  who  after  ten  years  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $75.00,  or  after  fifteen 
years  the  sum  of  $50.00,  or  after  twenty  years  the  sum  of  $40.00,  or  after  twenty- 
five  years  the  sum  of  $25.00,  and  any  member  who  may  have  paid  annual  dues 
for  thirty-seven  consecutive  years,  shall  become  a  life  member,  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  future  annual  contributions." 

In  the  roll  of  members  for  the  year  1872  (p.  338)  the  name  of  the  late  Charles 
W.  Badger,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  life  member,  and  the 
only  one  (until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1877)  under  this  provision,  which  was 
subsequently  modified  (Proceedings,  1879,  p.  799)  so  as  to  reduce  the  sum  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  those  who  had  been  members  for  from  five  to  twenty 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  published  roll  contained  the  names  of  two  new 
life  members.  The  article  on  life  membership  was  further  modified  in  1888 
(Proceedings,  p.  52),  again  in  1S9G  (Proceedings,  p.  17),  and  again  in  1906  (Pro- 
ceedings, p.  100),  so  as  to  apply  to  those  who  have  been  members  for  over  twenty 
years  (see  Chapter  VIII,  Article  IV,  of  the  By-Laws).  Under  this  clause  the 
life  membership  (new  style)  of  the  present  roll  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  1S80  (p.  524)  states  the  life  membership  fund  to  be 
$75,  for  1881  (p.  513)  $613,  for  1882  (p.  60S)  $685,  for  1883  (p.  436)  $904.38,  and 
for  1884  (p.  524)  $944.14.  At  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  held  in  the  same  year,  the 
Association  directed  (Proceedings,  p.  525)  that  $316,  which  amount  had  been  in 
past  years  donated  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  by  various  members,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  general  fund  to  be  added  to  the  Life  Membership  Fund.  At  the 
Providence  meeting  in  18S6  (Proceedings,  p.  147)  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Association,  that 
the  sum  of  $3,000  be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Life  Membership 
Fund.  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1887  (Proceedings,  p.  471)  the  Association 
ordered  again  a  transfer  to  the  same  fund  of  $4,000. 

From  1887  to  1909  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  give  the 
number  of  each  bond  of  the  registered  securities  in  which  the  Life  Membership 
Fund  is  invested.  Since  1910  the  Treasurer  has  made  this  report.  By  vote  of 
the  Association,  the  name  of  this  fund  was  changed  to  the  William  Procter,  Jr., 
Fund  on  September  15,  1902  (see  Proceedings,  1902,  p.  214),  but  was  changed 
back  to  its  original  name,  Life  Membership  Fund,  on  September  5,  1906  (see 
Proceedings,  1906,  p.  100).  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
shows  that  on  January  1,  1920,  the  value  of  the  Life  Membership  Fund  was 
$24,845.08,  of  which  sum  the  interest  for  any  current  year  only  may  be  used 
by  the  Association  for  its  expenses.  Massachusetts  State  Bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $13,000  and  $11,800  of  Liberty  Bonds  are  in  this  fund  (securities  given  at  face 
value). 

THE   EBERT   PRIZE    FUND. 

At  the  Richmond  meeting  in  1873  (Proceedings,  p.  58),  Mr.  Albert  E.  Ebert 
presented  to  the  Association  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  in  the 
following  manner: 

"The  money  to  be  properly  invested  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  annual  interest  derived  therefrom  to  be  appropriated  for  conferring  a  suitable 
prize  for  the  best  essay  or  written  contribution  containing  an  original  investi- 
gation of  A  medicinal  Substance,  determining  new  properties,  or  containing 
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other  meritorious  contributions  to  knowledge;  or  for  improved  methods  of 
determining  merit,  for  the  preparation  of  chemical  or  pharmacal  products;  the 
prize  to  be  awarded  by  a  suitable  committee  within  six  months  after  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  the  essays  are  presented  for  competition;  provided,  that  in 
case  no  one  of  the  essays  offered  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  award,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays,  all  may  be  rejected,  and  the  sum 
added  to  that  of  the  Fund." 

The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Association,  and  by  a  special  vote  (Ibid.,  p.  70) 
the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  called  the  Ebert  Fund,  and  the  prize  awarded  from  the 
proceeds  to  be  known  as  the  Ebert  Prize. 

The  Ebert  Prize  was  awarded  for  the  year  1S74  to  Charles  L.  Mitchell;  for 
1877,  to  Fred  B.  Power;  for  1882,  to  John  U.  Lloyd;  for  1886,  to  Emlen  Painter; 
for  1887,  to  Edward  Kremers;  for  1888,  to  Jos.  F.  Geisler;  for  1890,  to  Wm.  T. 
Wenzell;  for  1891,  to  John  U.  Lloyd;  for  1897,  to  Albert  B.  Prescott  and  Jas.  W. 
T.  Knox;  for  1898,  to  Virgil  Coblentz;  for  1899,  to  Henry  Kraemer;  for  1900,  to 
Edward  Kremers  and  Oswald  Schreiner;  for  1902,  to  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  and  H. 
C.  Watkins;  for  1903,  to  Fred  B.  Power;  for  1905,  to  Dr.  Ernest  Schmidt,  of 
Germany;  for  1906,  to  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  and  H.  C.  Watkins;  for  1907,  to 
Fred  B,  Power  and  Frank  Tutin;  for  1908,  to  A.  B.  Stevens  and  L.  E.  Warren; 
for  1909,  to  Henry  Kraemer;  for  1910,  to  Harry  M.  Gordin;  for  1911,  to  W.  A. 
Puckner  and  L.  E.  Warren;  for  1915,  to  E.  N.  Gathercoal;  for  1916,  to  John 
Uri  Lloyd. 

The  Ebert  Fund  amounted  in  1883  (Proceedings,  p.  436)  to  $683.43.  From 
1887  to  1909  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  specify  the  securities 
in  which  this  fund  is  invested.  Since  1910  the  report  has  been  made  by  the 
Treasurer.  The  annual  interest  must  be  applied  to  a  prize  for  an  original  investi- 
gation meeting  the  requirements  stated  above. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  invested  savings 
and  trust  funds,  submitted  and  adopted  at  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  (see 
Proceedings,  1910,  p.  454)  the  name  of  the  Ebert  Fund  was  changed  to  Ebert 
Prize  Fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  prize  limited  to  $25.00  until  the  excess  of  in- 
terest above  the  sum  annually  awarded  and  added  to  the  principal  shall  amount 
to  $1,000.00,  after  which  the  entire  annual  interest  upon  the  same  shall  constitute 
the  Ebert  Prize.  On  January  1,  1920,  the  Fund  was  $1,289.21.  Of  this  amount 
$1,200  is  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

THE   A.    PH.    A.    CENTENNIAL   FUND. 

After  the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  local  committees,  on  settling 
all  accounts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association,  had  an  unexpended  balance 
left  which  by  subsequent  collections  made  in  Philadelphia  was  increased  to  $525. 
At  the  Toronto  meeting  in  1877  (Proceedings,  p.  481),  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  local 
secretary  for  1876,  presented  this  sum  in  the  name  of  the  local  committees  to  the 
Association,  with  this  condition,  "that  a  like  amount  be  subscribed  by  the  mem- 
bers within  one  year,"  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  fund  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
original  investigations,  the  interest  accruing  from  the  investment  of  the  fund  to 
be  devoted  to  the  defraying  of  expenses  actually  incurred  by  members  in  conduct- 
ing investigations  in  some  branch  of  science  connected  with  pharmacy.  The  As- 
sociation accepted  the  conditions  (Ibid.,  pp.  526-528),  and  adopted  the  name 
Centennial  Fund. 

The  collection  of  a  like  amount  by  the  Association  was  completed  at  the  Sara- 
toga meeting  (Proceedings,  1880,  p.  553)  when  $582.81  had  thus  been  received. 
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In  the  following  year  a  committee  of  the  Centennial  Fund  was  provided  for  in 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Council,  Chapter  VII  (Proceedings,  1881,  pp.  190,  549). 
Members  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  fund  to  the  extent  contemplated 
at  its  foundation;  for  the  amounts  paid  out  have  been  only  $7.50  to  Robt.  B. 
Warder  for  material  used  for  investigations  reported  in  1885;  £96.80  used  by 
the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  during  the  years  1S80  and  1887  (Proceed- 
ings, 1889,  p.  1G);  and  $32  to  Edward  Kremers  for  material  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  research  on  the  menthol  group,  reported  in  the  Proceed- 
ings for  1892;  $50  to  the  same  investigator  in  1893,  and  $50  again  to  the  same 
investigator  in  1894.  In  1S96  the  sum  of  $22.33  was  paid  to  the  Committee  on 
Indicators  for  material  used  in  their  investigations.  In  1915  the  sum  of  $100 
was  paid  Edward  Kremers  for  research  work  on  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants 
The  original  sum  of  $1107.81  ($525  +  $582.81)  had  increased  in  1883  to 
$1232.76.  From  1887  to  1909  the  securities  in  which  the  fund  is  invested  are 
specified  in  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Since  1910  the  reports 
have  been  made  by  the  Treasurer.  The  interest  accruing  from  this  Fund  is  to 
be  used  for  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  original  investigations 
in  pharmacy  or  an  allied  science.  The  value  was  $4,423.51  (face  value  of  se- 
curities only  given)  on  January  1,  1920.  The  Fund  has  $1,000  Massachusetts 
State  Bond,  $3,400  Liberty  Bonds. 

THE    A.    PH.    A.    ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

At  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September,  1906, 
Messrs.  Samuel  A.  D.  Sheppard  and  James  H.  Beal  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Endowment  Fund"  (see  Proceedings, 
1906,  p.  99)  under  the  following  conditions: 

"That  the  said  S.  A.  D.  Sheppard  and  James  H.  Beal  jointly  agree  to  pay 
into  said  fund  one  dollar  for  each  twenty  dollars  contributed  and  paid  into  said 
fund  by  all  other  members  of  this  Association  up  to  and  until  such  Endowment 
Fund  shall,  with  its  accumulations  of  interest,  reach  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  ($25,000)  dollars. 

"That  as  money  shall  be  received  as  additions  to  said  fund  the  same  shall  be 
invested  in  such  securities  as  the  Council  may  direct  until  the  interest  and  other 
accumulations,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  principal,  shall  reach  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  ($25,000)  dollars. 

"That  when  the  Endowment  Fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  ($25,000)  dollars  one-half  the  income  derived  therefrom  may  be  used 
for  any  purpose  deemed  wise  by  the  Association. 

'That  when  said  Endowment  Fund,  inclusive  of  donations,  interest  and  other 
accumulations,  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ($50,000)  dollars,  the 
Association  may  use  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  income  therefrom  for  any  purpose 
deemed  wise  by  the  Association. 

"That  under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  all  the  income  from  said  fund 
be  used,  but  at  least  ten  per  cent,  thereof  shall  be  annually  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

"That  under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  the  principal  or  any  part  thereof 
be  used  for  any  purpose  except  inve  itment  for  income,  nor  pledged  for  any  debt 
or  obligation  of  the  Association,  or  any  person,  nor  used  for  any  other  purpose 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  specified." 
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Contributions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  have  been  made  at  different  times, 
and  the  names  of  the  contributors  published  in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings 
(see  Proc,  1907,  pp.  47  and  48;  Proc,  1908,  pp.  476  and  477;  Proc,  1909,  p. 
464;  Proc,  1910,  p.  478).  According  to  the  Treasurer's  report,  the  total  amount 
contributed  and  interest  accumulations  up  to  January  1,  1920,  was  $8,040.04. 
The  Fund  has  $S,000  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

THE  EBERT  LEGACY  FUND. 

The  late  Albert  E.  Ebert  having  by  his  will  designated  the  A.  Ph.  A.  as  resid- 
uary legatee  of  his  estate,  it  was  ordered  at  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  on 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Invested  Savings  and  Trust  Funds,  that 
the  money  received  from  the  estate  be  converted  into  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Ebert  Legacy  Fund,  and  that  this  fund  be  invested  in  municipal  or  other  public 
bonds  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Invested  Savings  and  Trust  Funds  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  that  this  fund  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  added 
thereto  until  the  fund  and  its  accumulation  shall  together  amount  to  a  total  of 
510,000.00. 

When  this  sum  has  been  reached,  the  income  derived  from  the  fund  shall  be 
devoted  to  such  purposes  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  b^  st  commemorate 
the  founder  of  the  fund  and  his  services  to  pharmacy. 

The  reason  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Ebert  Fund  and  the  Ebert  Legacy  Fund 
be  kept  separate  was,  that  the  first  was  given  by  Mr.  Ebert  for  a  specific  purpose, 
while  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Association  practically  without  restriction  and 
with  the  evident  intention  that  the  Association  should  use  it  in  the  manner  which 
it  deemed  best. 

On  December  14,  1909,  the  executors  of  the  Ebert  estate  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  the  sum  of  $2,800.00,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
International  Bank  of  St.  Louis  at  Interest.  The  Treasurer's  report  states 
that  January  1,  1920,  this  fund  amounted  to  $4,729.69.  The  Fund  has  $2,000 
in  St.  Louis  City  Bonds  and  $2,700  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

AMERICAN   PHARMACEUTICAL   ASSOCIATION    RESEARCH    FUND. 

The  Association  at  the  1915  meeting  took  the  first  action  resulting  in  this  fund. 
It  was  then  decided  to  make  the  net  balance  each  year  in  the  National  Formulary 
account  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Fund  (see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  November,  1915, 
p.  1376).     The  following  rule  was  adopted: 

"Rule  14.  Disposition  of  Receipts  from  National  Formulary:  The  Treasurer 
shall  keep  a  separate  and  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  National  Formulary.  Any  balance  of  receipts  in  excess  of  disbursements 
remaining  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  credited  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
and  become  a  part  thereof/' 

The  Committee  on  Publication  at  the  1916  meeting  recommended  the  modi- 
fication of  Rule  14,  and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Formulary  Revision  and 
Research  Fund  (see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  October,  1916,  pp.  1142  and  1144,  and 
November,  1916,  p.  1280).  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  report  at  the  1917  meeting.  Under  these  conditions  no  money  was  paid  into 
the  Endowment  Fund  under  Rule  14. 

The  net  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Formulary  IV  during  the  year 
1916  was  $13,903.67  (see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  August,  1917,  p.  749). 

At  the  1917  meeting  the  Association  changed  Rule  14  to  read  as  follows  (see 
Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  December,  1917,  p.  1100): 
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"Rule  14.  Disposal  of  Receipts  from  the  National  Formulary :  The  Treasurer 
shall  keep  a  separate  and  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  of  and  disbursements 
for  the  National  Formulary.  Any  balance  of  receipts  in  excess  of  disbursements, 
remaining  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  after  making  due  allowance  for  any  out- 
standing indebtedness  on  behalf  of  the  National  Formulary,  shall  be  credited  as 
follows:  Fifty  per  cent,  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  as  partial  re- 
payment for  that  portion  of  the  overhead  charges  of  the  Association  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Formulary;  and  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research  Fund.  This  fund  is  to 
be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  through 
its  Council  or  controlling  body. 

"Until  such  time  as  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Research  Fund 
has  accumulated  from  this  source  or  from  bequests,  contributions,  etc.,  a  fund 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  (§100,000.00)  dollars,  the  Council  may 
expend  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  said  Fund.  When  this 
Research  Fund  shall  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000.00)  dollars,  then  the 
Council  may  expend  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  income  derived  from  the 
investments  held  by  the  said  Research  Fund. 

"From  the  funds  thus  available,  the  Council  may  grant  such  honoraria  or 
awards  to  encourage  investigation  and  research  upon  any  subject  relating  in  any 
way  to  pharmacy  or  to  the  collateral  sciences  as  may  in  their  judgment  be  deemed 
proper.  In  the  granting  of  such  honoraria  or  awards,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  such  applications  or  subjects  as  are  recommended  by  the  committees  of  Re- 
visions of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  of  the  National  Formulary." 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  association  (see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A., 
December,  1917,  p.  1100)  the  Treasurer  transferred  50  per  cent,  of  the  National 
Formulary  Research  Fund  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Re- 
search Fund  and  50  per  cent,  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association.  This  with 
the  interest  gave  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Research  Fund  $7,043.31.  To  this  has  been  added 
$4,059.24  from  the  National  Formulary  IV  account  for  1917  and  $1,976.49  for 
1918.  The  interest  increased  this  to  $14,127.30  on  January  1,  1920.  The 
Fund  has  $14,100  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

THE   A.    PH.    A.    GENERAL   FUND. 

On  February  20,  1909,  the  Council  directed  that  $5,000.00  of  the  current  funds 
of  the  Association  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  some  interest-bearing  security, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
(see  Proc,  1909,  p.  449).  In  accordance  with  this  order  the  Treasurer  reported 
on  May  26,  1909,  having  purchased  five  $1000.00  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4  per  cent,  bonds 
at  1035/8  and  accrued  interest.  Again,  on  November  15,  1909,  the  Treasurer,  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Council  (see  Motion  No.  11,  p.  449),  invested 
$5000.00  of  the  current  funds  of  the  Association  in  St.  Louis  public  buildings  and 
public  works  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds. 

TRUST   FUNDS. 

The  following  funds  arc  held  in  trust  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.:  (1)  Wm.  Procter,  Jr., 
Monument;  (2)  College  Prize;  (3)  Rice  Memorial;  (4)  Jos.  P.  Remington  Honor 
Medal  Fund. 
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THE    WM.    PROCTER,    JR.,    MONUMENT   FUND. 

At  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September,  1904, 
it  was  resolved  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  a  memorial  monument  to  be  erected  in 
the  Smithsonian  Grounds  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  memory  of  William  Proc- 
ter, Jr.,  if  possible  in  1917,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge,  which  since  that  time  has  been  active 
in  soliciting  subscriptions.  The  names  of  contributors  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  (see  Proc,  1906,  p.  63;  Proc, 
1907,  p.  98). 

In  September,  1907,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  the  Associa- 
tion directed  that  all  moneys  collected  for  the  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Monument 
Fund  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  be  deposited  on  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  said  fund  (see  Proc,  1907,  p.  99).  The  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  in  his  annual  report  for  1908-1909,  reports  having  received  on  January  27, 
1909,  the  sum  of  $3,413.33  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  Benj.  T.  Fair- 
child,  which  was  placed  on  time  deposit  in  the  International  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  (see  Proc,  1909,  p. 
472).  This  certificate  has  been  renewed  annually.  The  total  sum  to  the  credit 
of  this  fund,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  report  on  January  1,  1920,  amounted 
to  $9,722.89.     The  Fund  has  $9,700  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

RICE    MEMORIAL    FUND. 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  P.,  on  June  26,  1901,  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  upon  a  suitable  plan  for  honoring  the  memory  of  Dr.  Charles 
Rice. 

It  was  decided,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to  erect  a  monument 
over  Dr.  Charles  Rice's  grave  and  to  prepare  a  memoir  containing  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life. 

The  monument  over  the  grave  was  dedicated  July  7,  1903,  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  among  those  present.  The  memoir,  a  volume  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  was  published  and  distributed  in  1904. 

March  22,  1905  (see  Item  No.  428  in  Abstract  of  Minutes  of  Board  of  Trustees 
1900-1910),  on  motion  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  the  balance  of  the  Rice  Memorial  Fund 
was  accepted  as  voted  by  the  Revision  Committee  and  the  Chairman  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  of  one,  to  be  known  as  the  Rice  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, to  take  charge  of  this  fund  and  deposit  it  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Convention.  This  motion  was  carried  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  S.  A.  D.  Sheppard  to  constitute  the  committee. 

Under  date  of  November  22,  1910,  Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  representing  his  father. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Dohme,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  turned 
over  to  Chairman  James  H.  Beal,  of  the  present  Board,  bank-book  No.  55828,  of 
the  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank,  with  an  account,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  ($149.43)  to  its  credit  on  October  1,  1910, 
the  same  standing  in  the  name  of  Samuel  A.  D.  Sheppard,  Committee  of  Trustees, 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceial  Convention. 

June  6,  1913,  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  C.  inquired  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A-  whether  the  organization  would  accept  the  custodianship  of  the  Rice  Memorial 
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Fund  (U.  S.  P.  C.  Board  of  Trustees  minutes,  Item  488,  p.  365).  The  Council 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  voted  to  accept  the  Fund  in  trust. 

The  transfer  was  made  November  22,  1913,  the  amount  being  $168.21. 

January  1,  1919,  the  fund  amounted  to  $183.65. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Treasurer  this  fund  amounting  to  $194.68  was 
transferred  to  the  Endowment  Fund  (see  A.  Ph.  A.  Journal,  October,  1919, 
p.  861). 

THE    COLLEGE    PRIZE    FUND    (MOTTER   FUND). 

On  August  4,  1905,  Dr.  Murray  Gait  Motter,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  placed  in 
the  treasury  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  the  sum  of  $25.00,  the 
same  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  by  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  to  the  members 
of  the  classes  of  1906-1907-1908-1909-1910  of  said  College. 

This  money,  deposited  in  the  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  is  held  as  a  special  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  as  the  prize 
students  shall  be  named  by  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  and  their  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  ap- 
proved. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  demands  have  been  made  on  the  Fund.  January  1, 
1919,  the  Fund  amounted  to  $41.71. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Treasurer  this  Fund  amounting  to  $43.47  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Endowment  Fund  (see  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  October,  1919,  p.  861). 

JOSEPH   REMINGTON    HONOR    MEDAL. 

At  the  April  8,  1918,  meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  a 
special  committee  reported  the  following  recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Branch  and  later  by  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.: 

"That  a  gold  medal  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  P.  Remington  medal  and  suitably 
engraved  be  awarded  to- the  man  or  woman  who  has  done  most  for  American 
Pharmacy  during  the  preceding  year  or  whose  efforts  during  a  number  of  years 
have  culminated  to  a  point  during  the  preceding  year  where  the  result  of  these 
efforts  would  be  considered  as  being  the  most  important  and  advantageous  for 
American  Pharmacy.  That  no  bar  be  placed  as  to  the  candidate's  profession 
or  kind  of  work  accomplished. 

"That  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Pharmacy  Honor  Medal  be  empowered, 
in  order  to  make  the  presentation  of  this  award  permanent  and  perpetual,  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $1000.00  and  in  addition  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  initial  ex- 
penses of  die,  postage,  etc.  That  this  money  be  raised  by  obtaining  a  contri- 
bution of  $100.00  from  the  Branch  treasury  and  the  rest  to  be  made  up  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  members  and  firms  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 
That  the  $1000.00  fund  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  which  bonds  are  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

"That  the  medal  be  awarded  by  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  all  the  past 
presidents  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  in  case  the  number 
of  living  past  presidents  is  less  than  five  the  senior  past  vice-presidents  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  are  to  be  drawn  upon  in  sufficient  number 
to  create  a  committee  of  five.  The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Branch  is  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  this  standing  committee. 
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"That  the  medal  be  presented  by  the  Senior  Past  President  of  the  Local  Branch 
or  in  his  inability  to  do  so  by  other  past- presidents  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 

"That  the  New  York  Local  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion take  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  extent  of  devoting  the  regular  April  meeting 
annually  to  the  presentation  of  this  medal." 

The  first  Remington  Honor  Medal  was  awarded  to  James  Hartley  Beal. 

On  January  1,  1020,  the  Fund  was  $1,042.68  of  which  $1000  is  invested  in  a 
Liberty  Bond. 

ASSOCIATION    BONDS   ARE   REGISTERED. 

All  bonds  of  the  Association  are  registered  in  the  name  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  and  kept  in  the  Association  safe  deposit  box. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  see  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Treasurer  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Treasurer. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In  presenting  this  1918  report,  attention  is  called  to  a  highly 
desirable  co-operation,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the  beginning 
of  similar  arrangements  elsewhere.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Henry  Kraemer,  editor  of  the  Pharmacognosy  Section  of 
"Botanical  Abstracts,"  the  Reporter  has  been  favored  with  material 
published  in  that  journal  and  such  abstracts  wherever  used  are 
reprinted  in  this  Report,  with  credit  given  both  to  the  abstractor 
and  to  "Botanical  Abstracts." 

The  apologies  of  the  Reporter  are  due  to  Dr.  Curt  P.  Wimmer, 
whose  name  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of  collab- 
orators on  the  1917  Report.     Dr.  Wimmer  has  done  valuable  work 
on  both  the  1917  and  1918  Reports. 
New  York,  Sept.  .r.,   1919. 
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PHARMACY 

A— General  Subjects 

PHARMACOPOEIAS   AND   FORMULARIES. 

Tendencies  Shown  by  Pharmacopoeia  Revisers. — W.  L.  Scoville 
points  out  that  under  the  mass  of  detail  which  each  new  Pharma- 
copoeia presents  may  be  detected  the  general  tendencies  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  which  point  toward  future  conditions.  In  the 
last  issue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the  standards  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous  issue,  the  tests  are  more  complex.  The 
test  can  no  longer  be  carried  out  in  a  modestly  equipped  drug  store, 
but  require  an  adequately  equipped  laboratory.  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  stronger  alcoholic  menstrua,  glycerin  is  being  experimented 
with  in  a  number  of  preparations.  There  is  also  a  slight  tendency 
toward  unity  in  the  menstrua  for  fluidextracts  and  the  corre- 
sponding tinctures.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  recognizing  the 
need  of  specialists  in  pharmacy — pharmaceutical  chemists,  manu- 
facturing pharmacists,  analytical  (diagnostic)  chemists  and  bac- 
teriologists. Pharmacy  as  well  as  medicine  is  becoming  specialized. 
—Drug.   Circ,   62   (PUS),  441.     (C.   P.  W.) 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia. —  Next  Revision  of. — E.  F.  Cook 
reviews  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  speeding 
up  the  work  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  suggests  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  revision  be  authorized  to  meet  at 
stated  intervals  so  as  to  discuss  and  clear  up  problems  that  would 
otherwise  require  extensive  correspondence  for  settlement. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  207.     (R.  P.  F.) 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia. —  Next  Revision  of. — The  "Drug- 
gists' Circular"  submitted  the  following  question  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  revision  committee,  as  well  as  to  certain  other  pharma- 
cists, physicians  and  chemists:  "Do  you  think  our  present  method 
of  revision  is  the  best  possible  one,  and,  if  not,  what  would  you 
suggest  as  a  means  of  improving  it?"  A  number  of  replies  to  this 
question  follow.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  153,  202,  254.  (C.  P. 
W.) 
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British  Pharmacopoeia. — Supplement  to. — Because  of  war  condi- 
tions, the  revisers  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  published  a 
supplementary  list  of  changes  and  addenda.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  recipe  for  "adeps  factitus,"  which  is  discussed  on  a 
later  page  of  this  volume— Pharm.  J.,   101   (191S),  108. 


EDUCATIONAL    PHARMACY. 

Bolshevism  in  Pharmacy. — Charles  H.  LaWall,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  discusses  the  separation  of  professional  pharmacy 
from  commercial.  He  points  out  that  while  such  a  separation 
has  been  predicted  for  years  the  change  must  be  slow  and 
cannot  be  brought  about  over  night  by  resolution,  agreement  or 
law.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7   (1918),   1085.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Chemical  Theory. — Practical  Method  for  Teaching  It. — F.  P. 
Stroup  explains  a  system  which  he  has  used  with  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  calls  it  a  "card  system"  for  want  of  a  better 
name.  Each  card  contains  the  symbol  of  an  element  or  the  formula 
of  a  group  and  is  provided  with  hooks  by  which  it  can  be  suspended 
on  wires  arranged  across  the  blackboard.  By  means  of  this 
scheme,  formulas  and  equations  can  be  built  up  at  will  and  chem- 
ical theory  becomes  much  plainer,  particularly  to  students  who 
have  not  an  analytical  mind.  The  paper  should  be  read  in  its 
entirety  to  understand  just  how  Mr.  Stroup  arranges  a  demon- 
stration.—J.  Am.   Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  864.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Colleges  of  Pharmacy. — Privately  Owned. — Edward  Spease  calls 
attention  to  the  tendency  to  neglect  ethical  pharmacy  and  become 
allied  with  patent  medicine  concerns  and  drug  vendors.  He  asks 
where  the  fault  lies  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  find  answers  to 
the  questions  will  ask  themselves  some  very  searching  questions. 
We  complain  of  lack  of  recognition  in  many  places.  Is  not  the 
fault  our  own?  Men  who  are  prominent  in  pharmacy  are  dis- 
couraging progressive  scientific  work  by  retail  pharmacists.  Are 
these  conditions  traceable  to  the  privately  owned  schools?  Are 
the  university  schools  to  blame?  "Can  a  pharmacy  school  exist 
on  tuition  alone?  Must  it  not  have  a  large  endowment,  or  receive 
state  aid?"     "What  does  it  cost  to  train  a  pharmacist?"     Teachers 
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should  be  paid  salaries  that  will  permit  them  to  do  research  work 
untempted  by  the  allurements  of  commercialism.  Mr.  Spease 
believes  that  private  schools  cannot  approach  this  ideal. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  267.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Commercial  Pharmacy. —  Need  of  College  Training  in. — J.  A. 
Pool  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  business  course  for  the  pharmacy 
student,  and  claims  the  advertising  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  advanced  commercial  course.  N.  W.  Drug.,  June,  19LS, 
2G.     (F.  H.) 

College  Training. — Recommendation  as  First  Step  in  Pharma- 
cist's Apprenticeship. — John  Humphrey  revives  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  college  or  store  experience  should  come  first  in  the 
prospective  pharmacist's  training  by  recommending  a  short  in- 
tensive college  course  as  the  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  a  shortened 
store-apprenticeship  before  taking  up  the  final  schooling.  This, 
he  claims,  would  give  a  more  helpful  class  of  assistants  in  the  store 
when  they  are  just  beginning  their  practical  experience,  and  would 
make  possible  better  remuneration  for  this  class  of  help,  besides 
making  their  first  store  experience  less  difficult  for  them. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  648.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — Should  Be  Taught  in  Colleges. — E. 
Fullerton  Cook  believes  that  the  teaching  of  business  principles 
does  not  need  defense,  but  how  much  and  in  what  way  such  in- 
struction is  to  be  given  should  liave  serious  thought.  Some  ad- 
vocate a  curriculum,  giving  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  time  to 
business  training,  while  others  would  not  teach  even  elementary 
business  principles.  A  middle  ground  should  be  found  and  the 
outline  of  the  Syllabus  is  admirable.  The  instruction  should  in- 
clude ethical  principles  and  essentials  of  success  in  business;  also 
"an  outline  of  business  terms,  customs,  methods."  A  student 
should  acquire  familiarity  with  "banking  procedure,  common  law, 
legal  documents,  insurance,  general  financing,  accurate  account- 
ing."—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  880.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — Should  Not  Be  Taught  in  Colleges. — F. 
J.  Wulling  objects  to  the  teaching  of  "Commercial  Pharmacy," 
if  that  term  means  "Commerce  in  all  the  multifarious  commodities 
and  products  other  than  drugs  and  medicines  carried  by  the  so- 
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called  modern  drug  store."  The  same  commerce  carried  on  else- 
where would  not  be  called  commercial  pharmacy.  Such  commercial 
practice  on  a  large  scale  is  an  exploitation  of  a  highly  responsible 
profession  and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  an  unabated 
continuance  of  it  will  not  be  tolerated  by  an  intelligent  public. 
There  is  some  weight  in  the  argument  of  the  government  that  this 
commercial  practice  so  dominates  the  practice  of  pharmacy  that 
it  does  not  deserve  recognition  commensurate  with  other  callings 
that  have  maintained  high  standards.  Since  the  colleges  of  phar- 
macy stand  for  high  professional  standards  and  ideals  it  would  be 
inconsistent  for  them  to  take  over  commercial  training  from  schools 
intended  for  that  purpose.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wulling  says: 
"It  is  proper  for  colleges  of  pharmacy  to  give  limited  instruction 
on  subjects  that  would  make  students  more  intelligent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  connected  with  the  practice  of  pure  pharmacy. 
A  few  lectures  by  specialists  on  each  of  the  subjects  of  pharmacy 
laws,  contracts,  agency,  commercial  paper,  property,  insurance, 
bailments,  partnership,  transportation  and  the  like  and  an  intro- 
duction to  general  psychology  would  greatly  help  the  student  in 
all  business  matters  connected  with  his  professional  practice. 
It  is  significant  that  not  many  colleges  of  pharmacy  teach  'com- 
mercial pharmacy.'  " — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  872. 
(Z.  M.  C.) 

A  Degree  in  Pharmacy. —  The  Meaning  of. — L.  E.  Sayre,  after 
reviewing  briefly  a  paper  written  by  Professor  McGill  in  1904, 
setting  forth  what  was  then  needed  to  bring  about  greater  uni- 
formity in  degrees,  makes  some  comparisons  with  present  condi- 
tions. Beside  the  scientific  spirit,  there  has  grown  up  the  other 
extreme  which  would  do  away  with  both  schools  and  degrees  and 
the  drug  store  itself  except  to  use  its  name  for  trade  purposes. 
The  spirit  of  pharmacy  is  reflected  in  *ts  representatives,  those 
who  criticize  and  those  who  are  helping  to  build  up  the  profession. 
—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  700.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Dispensing.  —  Are  Colleges  Giving  Sufficient  Time  tof  —  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  from  the  catalogues  of  colleges  of  pharmacy 
just  how  much  time  is  given  to  the  subject  because  of  the  lack  of 
definiteness  of  the  statements  contained  in  some  of  them  and  be- 
cause of  the  "great  diversity  in  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the 
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work."  About  twenty  colleges,  most  of  them  Conference  colleges, 
make  definite  statements  of  hours  and  these  were  found  to  range 
from  32  to  above  200.  "The  average  time  devoted  to  lecture  and 
class-room  work  is  not  far  from  36  hours,  the  average  time  to 
laboratory  about  72  hours."  Probably  the  average  of  other  colleges 
is  not  higher.  Since  the  minimum  suggested  by  the  Syllabus  is 
60  hours,  a  good  number  of  the  colleges  are  giving  twice  this. 
A.  W.  Linton  believes,  however,  that  this  is  inadequate.  He 
thinks  the  class-room  part  of  the  instruction  should  include  not 
less  than  72  hours  and  he  outlines  the  work  to  be  taken  up  by  such 
a  course.  Likewise,  he  explains  why  144  hours  of  laboratory  work 
should  be  the  minimum.  This  makes  a  total  of  216  hours.  Prob- 
ably one  reason  why  no  more  time  has  been  given  to  prescription 
practice  is  the  high  cost  involved  both  as  to  materials  and  number 
of  instructors  required.  Another  is  the  crowded  curriculum  of  a 
two-year  course.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  a  little 
less  time  to  chemistry  and  more  to  dispensing.  The  extension 
of  courses  to  three  years  will  give  the  additional  time  now  so  much 
needed.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  263.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Experience. —  Before  Entering  College. — Otto  Raubenheimer  sum- 
marizes his  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  drug  store  experi- 
ence before  entering  college  under  four  heads.  First,  love  for 
pharmacy  is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  people  in  the  profession; 
therefore,  "apprenticeship  is  a  true  test  for  fitness."  Second, 
practical  training  yields  practical  knowledge.  Third,  it  is  easier 
to  teach  students  who  have  had  experience  in  a  drug  store  and  "a 
little  knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing."  Fourth,  the  necessity 
of  working  two  years  after  college  in  the  present-day  commercial 
establishment  permits  the  student  to  forget  "pretty  much  all  he 
learned  in  college"  and  accounts  for  the  numerous  graduates  who 
are  not  registered  pharmacists. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S), 
170.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Facing  Facts. — L.  E-  Sayre  replies  to  the  statement  that  pro- 
fessional pharmacy  must  inevitably  become  subservient  to  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  average  retail  establishment.  While  the 
writer  deplores  the  increase  in  the  number  of  side-lines,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  predominant  note  in  pharmacy  to-day  is  not 
commercialism  in  its  accepted  sense.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  8, 
(C.  W.  B.) 
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Graduate  Instruction. — In  American  Pharmacy  Colleges. — E- 
Kremers,  in  discussing  this  topic,  points  out  that  the  announce- 
ment in  1821  by  what  later  became  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  a  course  of  evening  lectures  for  the  phar- 
macists' apprentices  of  Philadelphia,  was  an  assertion  of  a  pro- 
fessional independence  similar  to  the  declaration  by  French  apoth- 
ecaries in  1789  of  a  change  in  their  organization  which  made  them 
no  longer  a  "guide  of  trades  people."  The  first  attempt  of  a  Uni- 
versity (that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1S21)  to  establish  pharmaceutical 
instruction  failed,  but  Michigan's  attempt  in  the  sixties  was  more 
successful  and  out  of  it  has  grown  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  by  the  State.  Though  demanding  the 
entire  time  of  its  students,  these  schools  did  not  at  first  put  them 
on  a  par  with  other  college  students,  either  in  entrance  require- 
ments or  time  necessary  for  graduation.  The  third  step,  that  of 
offering  a  course  on  a  par  with  the  conventional  B.A.  courses  and 
taken  in  1892,  met  with  ridicule  but  it  has  grown  out  of  its  ideal 
stage  into  a  practical  one.  This  was  the  foundation  for  graduate 
study,  that  sort  of  "graduate  study  that  stands  for  work  of  the 
highest  order  given  in  course  by  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  country." 

It  took  time  to  develop  such  graduate  courses,  for  teachers  had 
to  be  trained  first  and  many  of  these  were  trained  in  European 
universities.  The  student  doing  graduate  work  must  be  regarded 
as  the  junior  associate  of  the  professor.  "The  relation  is  no  longer 
that  of  teacher  and  pupil  but  joint  seekers  after  truth.  It  is  that 
of  master  and  disciple  such  as  obtained  in  Aristotle's  academy; 
not  that  of  master  and  apprentice,  a  relation  that  obtains  in  trades." 
To  be  a  good  instructor  for  undergraduate  students,  President 
Bascom  believed  four  qualities  were  necessary:  "The  power  to 
impart  information,  the  power  to  guide  the  pupil  in  his  acquisition, 
the  power  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  love  and  mastery  of  knowledge, 
and  the  power  to  disclose  the  essential  unity  and  composite  scope 
of  truth."  For  the  graduate  instructor,  Mr.  Kremers  thinks 
it  is  also  essential  to  have  the  "power  to  guide  the  student  in  the 
search  for  truth,  also  a  stimulus  to  create  an  abiding  love  for  the 
search  after  truth." 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  between  pure  and  applied 
science.  Investigators  know  that  every  discovery  will  find  prac- 
tical application.  Modern  research  requires  vast  sums  of  money  to 
supply   equipment   but   pharmacists   need   not   despair,  for   even 
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though  we  have  little  reason  to  look  for  another  Seheele,  that  is 
not  impossible.  "It  matters  little  whether  the  cage  is  of  wood 
or  gold,  the  important  question  is  whether  the  bird  in  the  cage 
can  sing."— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  76.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Loyalty  to  the  Country  and  to  Pharmacy. — E.  G.  Eberle  out- 
lines a  guide  to  be  followed  by  pharmacists  in  serving  the  govern- 
ment and  the  profession,  the  underlying  thought  of  which  is  co- 
operation.— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  120.  (R. 
P.  F.) 

Pharmaceutical  Education. —  How  It  Keeps  Abreast  with  the 
Times. — C.  B.  Jordan  presents  an  interesting  report  on  the  present 
status^of  the  pharmacy  colleges  recognized  as  such  by  the  New  York 
State  Educational  Department.  The  report  shows  that  'AOA 
per  cent,  of  all  the  colleges  require  high  school  graduation  for  en- 
trance to  any  course  leading  to  a  degree;  56.3  per  cent,  require 
high  school  graduation  for  entrance  to  courses  leading  to  the 
Ph.C.  and  B.S.  degrees;  41.2  per  cent,  increased  their  entrance 
requirements  during  the  past  year.  As  to  attendance,  the  report 
shows:  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  have  less  than  25  students 
each,  42.6  per  cent,  have  less  than  50  students,  76.5  per  cent,  have 
less  than  100  students  each  and  only  11.7  per  cent,  have  more  than 
150  students  each.  Jordan  believes  that  consolidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  into  a  smaller  number  would  improve  pharmaceutical 
education.  As  to  distribution  of  colleges  over  the  various  States, 
Jordan  finds  that  pharmaceutical  education  is  overdone  in  some 
States  and  is  not  done  at  all  in  others.  As  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  fail  to  graduate,  Jordan  reports  that  only  o4.4  per  cent, 
of  the  enrolled  students  graduate  and  he  endeavors  to  assign 
various  reasons  for  this  small  number.  He  concludes  with  a 
plea  for  an  investigation  of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  along  the 
line  of  the  investigation  of  the  medical  colleges  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  109.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Pharmaceutical  Research. — Proposed  Plan  of  Work  by  Pharma- 
cists.— An  editorial  suggests  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  take  steps  to  obtain  part  of  the  government  grant 
of  £1,000,000  for  the  promotion  of  research  work,  and  enlarge 
its  laboratory  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  assume  the  direction 
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of  that  part  of  the  research  which  pertains  to  pharmacy. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  711.     (K.  S.  B.) 


Pharmaceutical  Standards. — More  Consistent  Ones  Demanded. — 
F.  J.  Wulling  believes  that  camouflage  in  pharmaceutical  standards 
should  cease.  He  asks  if  the  idea  that  present  standards  are  high 
enough  is  not  self-deception;  if  the  prosperity  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  are  not  due  to  acceleration  of  educational  standards; 
if  it  is  wise  to  remain  passive?  As  trustees  of  our  calling  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  becomes  a  moral  obligation. 

Ethical  pharmacies  and  laboratories  are  increasing  in  large  cities, 
but  higher  educational  standards  would  add  the  needed  momentum 
to  the  movement.  The  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  A.  C.  of  Ph.  F.,  the  N.  A. 
B.  P.,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  many  State  associations  are  avowedly 
advocates  of  higher  standards.  Of  these,  the  N.  A.  B.  P.  is  the 
best  adapted  to  and  has  the  most  power  to  attain  results,  for  the 
Boards  are  the  only  agencies  established  by  law  with  power  to 
fix  legal,  educational  and  practitional  standards.  Their  low  stand- 
ards of  the  past  have  been  a  mistake.  Boards  were  not  created  to 
regulate  commercial  practice  but  professional.  In  some  States, 
legislatures  should  increase  the  power  of  the  Board,  but  most 
Boards  already  have  power  to  require  both  four  years  of  high  school 
training  and  a  college  training  in  pharmacy.  Board  members 
have  said  colleges  should  establish  standards  but  "colleges  have 
not  and  never  can  have  legal  powers  to  fix  standards  subject  to 
enforcement  by  law."  The  wide  variation  in  Board  standards 
prevents  uniformity  in  college  requirements.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  Boards  "to  establish  uniform  and  adequate  stand- 
ards which  the  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  observe."  Colleges 
can  make  no  standard  which  the  Boards  are  obliged  to  recognize. 
Second  rate  colleges  are  the  products  of  prevailing  conditions; 
they  are  created  by  pharmacists  directly  and  indirectly;  but  the 
Boards  are  created  by  the  States  not  for  the  benefit  of  pharmacists 
but  to  protect  the  public  against  incompetent  pharmacists.  If 
the  Boards  would  demand  higher  standards  the  profession  would 
attract  finer  men  who  would  develop  into  pharmacists  who  would 
elevate  the  calling  intellectually  and  professionally.  The  whole 
pharmaceutic  body  is  at  fault  because  of  lack  of  aggressiveness. 
All  should  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Boards. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  795.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Pharmacists. —  Responsibilities  of. — Dr.  W.  E.  Stone,  president 
of  Purdue  University,  holds  inconceivable  a  profession  of  pharmacy 
that  is  not  based  primarily  on  science  and  dependent  upon  scien- 
tific training  for  its  growth.  In  an  address  before  the  Indiana 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Dr.  Stone  contrasted  the  steadily 
increasing  educational  requirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  the  low  requirements  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  then 
added: 

"I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  pharmacy  as  a  profession  should 
remain  on  a  plane  inferior  to  medicine.  Let  us  recognize  that  the 
pharmacist  has  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death  just  as 
much  as  the  physician.  He  is  the  physician's  right-hand  man  in 
the  fight  against  disease  and  death;  he  must  be  competent  to  deal 
with  those  substances  and  combinations  which  save  life  and  pre- 
vent death,  and,  if  a  mistake  is  made,  responsible  for  fatal  conse- 
quences. In  such  a  profession,  with  such  responsibilities,  can  any 
educational  or  professional  standard  be  too  high?" 

In  the  mingling  of  commercial  and  professional  pharmacy, 
Dr.  Stone  views  an  anomalous  situation  for  which  he  can  see  no 
immediate  remedy.  He  admits  that  an  exclusively  professional 
pharmacist  would  soon  starve  to  death,  but  he  urges  pharmacists 
to  put  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  higher  standards  in  the 
hope  that  the  professional  side  of  the  pharmacists'  business  may 
come  out  from  its  subordinate  place  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  now 
occupies.— Drug.  Circ.,  62  (1918),  508. 


Pharmacy  and  Medicine. — Co-operation  between. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  .State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  E-  G. 
Eberle  quoted  an  editorial  from  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association"  and  an  abstract  of  a  report  on  the  present  status  of 
drug  therapy  by  Dr.  Coleman,  and  from  these  makes  some  de- 
ductions. From  the  editorial,  he  concludes  that  there  is  virtue 
in  drugs;  and  from  the  abstract  that  doctors  differ  in  their  views 
relative  to  pharmacodynamics.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  medicines 
are  important,  then  the  dispensers  of  them  must  be  highly  trained 
and  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  given  to  proper  labeling 
and  checking  in  manufacturing  establishments,  the  need  of 
intensive  co-operation  between  physicians  and  pharmacists,  and 
lastly  he  calls  to  mind  the  enviable  record  of  the  pharmacist  in 
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the  past  and  asks   that  it  be   maintained  in  the  present. — Am. 
Drug.,  66  (1918),  273.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Pharmacy. — As  a  Profession. — G.  A.  Burbidge  raises  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  point:  "If  one  seeks  the  services  of  a  physician, 
dentist  or  lawyer,  it  is  a  particular  physician,  dentist  or  lawyer 
that  is  sought.  The  professional  man  does  not  delegate  his  work 
to  junior  assistants.  Though  he  may  use  them  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails, his  relationships  to  his  clients  are  personal.  Imagine  a  doctor 
employing  two  or  three  unlicensed  men  to  attend  his  patients 
while  he  sits  in  his  office  and  attends  to  his  financial  affairs.  Simi- 
larly would  not  'professional  pharmacy'  involve  the  right  of  the 
public  to  choose  not  only  the  store,  but  also  the  actual  dispenser 
employed  ? 

"Suppose  the  pharmacy  laws  required  that  every  prescription 
dispensed  bore  the  name  of  the  dispenser,  who  must  be  a  registered 
pharmacist?" 

The  point  is  a  good  one,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been 
pressed  home  vigorously  before  now.  It  is  an  axiom  of  law  that 
a  judicial  function  can  not  be  delegated,  but  that  a  clerical  function 
may  be.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  a  professional  function  can 
not  be  delegated,  although  a  mercantile  one  may  be. — Drug. 
Circ,  62,  (1918),  50S. 

Pharmacy. — Clearing  the  Way  for. — H.  B.  McWilliams  would 
divide  the  commercialized  stores  from  the  professional  pharmacy 
and  raise  the  standard  of  the  latter  by  allowing  only  the  best 
trained  to  become  pharmacists. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  149. 
(F.  H.) 

Pharmacy. — Is  It  a  Profession  or  a  Trade? — C.  F.  Nelson 
analyzes  the  present  tendency  of  pharmacy  and  finds  that  the  com- 
mercial phase  of  the  calling  is  tending  to  subordinate  the  tech- 
nical phase.  He  deprecates  this  fact  and  believes  that  the  pharma- 
cist, like  the  physician,  should  labor  to  advance  his  profession  by 
courageously  undertaking  to  solve  its  problems.  Pharmacy 
should  specialize  to  do  its  best,  and  if  the  laboratory  with  its  many 
problems  should  find  its  home  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  there 
would  be  sufficient  professional  scope.  With  adequate  training 
and  something  to  do,  the  pharmacist  need  have  no  fear  as  to  his 
future.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  3S1.     (C.  P.  W.) 
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Pharmcaist. — Propaganda  for  Recognition  of. — S.  W.  Woolley 
calls  attention  to  the  general  lack  of  recognition  of  the  pharmacist 
as  a  professional  man,  and  suggests  propaganda  to  correct  this 
condition.  Education  of  the  government,  the  press,  other  pro- 
fessions and  the  public  is  advocated,  and  copy  is  given  of  a  sug- 
gested pamphlet  for  public  distribution  detailing  the  origin  of 
pharmacy,  scientific  achievements  of  pharmacists,  and  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  calling. 
— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  813-4.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Pharmacy. — What  It  Should  Be. — L.  E.  Sayre  and  C.  F.  Nelson 
review  the  current  ideas  of  what  pharmacy  should  be.  They  pre- 
sent in  detail  the  so-called  "ethical"  and  the  so-called  "profes- 
sional" way  of  looking  at  pharmacy.  They  claim  that  they  pre- 
fer to  remain  loyal  to  the  old  spirit  of  pharmacy  rather  than  to 
send  it  into  pure  commercialism,  which  would  eventually  abolish 
all  pharmacy  laws,  which  would  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  calling, 
so  far  as  having  it  remain  a  profession,  and  which  would  open  the 
doors  permitting  all  business  to  sell  drugs  and  chemicals.  The 
educator's  point  of  view  of  the  problem  is  also  presented. — Drug. 
Circ,  (12  (1918),  207.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Post-Graduate  Students. — Development  of. — In  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Association,  Henry  Krae 
mer  claims  that  it  is  the  duty  of  universities  to  educate  scientific 
pharmacists,  men  who  in  the  manufacturer's  laboratory  will 
be  the  equal  of  the  trained  chemist,  the  engineer  or  the  architect. 
American  pharmacy  of  to-day  requires  greater  stimulation  in  the 
development  of  the  science  of  pharmacy  than  even  regards  the 
character  of  professional  standards.  He  concludes:  (a)  mankind 
will  always  require  medicines;  (b)  drug  manufacturers  will  supply 
the  remedies,  and  (c)  the  universities  must  train  experts  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  pharmaceutical  industries. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  69.     (C.  P.  W.) 

A  Practical  Pharmacy  Course. — Outline  for. — Jay  Mack  gives 
his  ideas  of  a  practical  English  pharmacy  course  calculated  to 
develop  initiative  as  well  as  train  apprentices  quickly.  He  ar- 
ranges the  subject  matter  into  fifty  chapter  heads,  which  may  be 
converted  into  lessons,  including  some,  to  us,  rather  novel  ideas. 
—Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  753-4.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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The  Preceptor. — An  Asset  or  a  Liability. — F.  M.  Apple  points 
out  that  theoretically  the  preceptor  should  be  an  asset  but  in 
reality  the  reverse  is  sometimes  true.  The  preceptor  has  a  moral 
responsibility  which  he  should  realize.  Careless  or  questionable 
business  methods  are  bad  examples  for  young  men  and  women 
who  are  at  their  most  impressionable  age.  It  is  not  even  honest 
to  fail  to  teach  and  train  employees  so  that  when  they  become 
their  own  masters  they  will  wish  to  continue  the  same  desirable 
practices.  Likewise  it  is  incumbent  on  employees  to  prove  them- 
selves so  worthy  of  confidence  that  the  preceptor  can  not  feel  that 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  is  wasted.  Full  realization  of 
their  obligations  on  the  part  of  both  clerks  and  proprietors  would 
improve  the  quality  of  clerks  and  place  pharmacy  on  a  higher 
plane,  professionally  and  financially. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  50.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Research  Workers. — Opportunities  for. — In  an  address  given 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Drug  Manufacturer's 
Association  Prof.  Henry  Kraemer  spoke  of  the  need  of  co-operation 
between  the  pharmaceutical  faculties  and  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  research  in  the  uni- 
versities.—Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  239.     (F.  H.) 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. — lis  Relation  to  Pharmacy. — In  this 
age  of  extreme  specialization  every  man,  whether  he  be  in  business, 
in  a  profession  or  an  artisan,  knows  that  he  must  be  trained  if  he 
would  compete  successfully  with  his  fellows.  Schools,  colleges 
and  universities  are  teaching  everything.  Pharmacists  have  been 
slower  than  other  professional  people  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  school;  they  have  even  rebelled  at  required  educational  ad- 
vances. The  college  is  an  important  institution  in  the  life  of  a 
profession.  Its  first  duty  is  to  supply  clerks  but  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  it  give  us  pharmaceutical  chemists,  research 
workers  and  trained  teachers.  Still  more  important  is  the  task 
of  enlarging  the  scope  and  the  ideals  of  the  profession.  The 
present  state  of  pharmacy  is  a  condition  we  must  face,  not  just 
a  theory.  Evolution  has  brought  us  into  the  present  but  we  must 
reach  out  for  something  bigger  and  better  than  that  which  we  are 
losing  and  a  systematic  study  of  the  problem  is  the  duty  of  the 
colleges.     In  his  paper,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Nelson  says  further  that 
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he  would  like  to  define  pharmacy  as  the  science  and  art  concerning 
itself  with  all  of  the  aspects  of  medicine  except  physical  diagnosis 
mid  treatment  of  disease.  This  would  involve  a  much  larger  ap- 
plication of  chemistry,  which  is  "our  heritage;"  it  would  include 
bacteriological  work  and  health  problems  of  the  municipal  and 
sanitary  laboratory.  "With  this  combination  we  may  reasonably 
hold  our  own — professionally  do  our  bit  and  do  it  well." — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  SI.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Teaching  the  Public. — Zada  M.  Cooper  believes  that  the  women 
of  the  Women's  Section  might  take  an  active  part  in  the  edu- 
cational or  publicity  campaigns  put  into  operation  by  several  State 
associations  for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  public.  Druggists'  wives 
are  well  informed  on  many  questions  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
fession, about  which  the  public  needs  enlightenment,  and  they 
might  well  write  articles  of  this  sort  and  so  help  a  good  cause. 
—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),   177.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

The  Acid  Test. — In  a  paper  under  this  title  J.  W.  Sturmer 
urges  adherence  to  the  programme  of  higher  educational  require- 
ments for  pharmacists,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  consequent 
dearth  of  graduates.  He  points  out  that  "letting  down  the  bars" 
would  bring  into  the  profession  a  group  of  incompetents  who 
would  be  with  us  for  a  generation. — Proc  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
41  (1918),  12G.     (R.  P.  F.) 

University  Instruction  in  Pharmacy. — Henry  Kraemer  traces  the 
history  of  university  instruction  in  pharmacy  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  Professor  A.  B.  Prescott  as  the  first 
educator  who  gave  reasons  why  the  universities  might,  with 
propriety,  give  courses  of  instruction  in  pharmacy  and  who  carried 
those  convictions  through  with  great  success.  The  author  then 
pleads  for  the  extension  of  university  training  of  pharmacists  and 
advances  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done  at  this  time. — 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  13.  "  (C.  P.  W.) 

What  Shall  We  Teach.— H.  H.  Rusby  reminds  us  that  "it  is 
a  regular  occurrence  for  teachers  to  depreciate  the  value  of  and  dis- 
parage attention  to  the  subjects  taught  by  others."  He  has  found 
that  objections  to  the  Syllabus  recommendations  would  cut  down 
every  subject  except  toxicology.     They  seem  to  agree  that  toxi- 
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cology  is  necessary.  Though  there  is  sound  reasoning  in  their 
arguments,  critics  have  ignored  opposing  considerations  and  for 
every  subject  there  are  those  who  demand  that  it  have  greater 
attention.  "Two  facts  are  quite  obvious:  First,  that  they  can  not 
all  be  backbones;  second,  that  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  a  specialist 
to  think  that  his  special  subject  is  the  backbone  of  the  structure." 
The  Syllabus  maker  can  neither  say  "Amen"  to  any  particular 
claim  nor  treat  it  with  contempt.  He  must  act  as  referee.  Formu- 
lation of  methods  for  Syllabus  revision  requires  study  of  relations 
existing  between  subjects  in  order  to  make  each  of  greatest  value 
to  the  completed  whole.  The  Syllabus  must  also  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation of  special  and  graduate  courses.  Mr.  Rusby  submits  five 
fundamentals  upon  which  principles  in  Syllabus  revision  should 
be  based.  Briefly  they  are:  The  present  short  and  incomplete 
course  must  be  to  prepare  prescription  clerks;  it  is  not  intended  to 
prepare  specialists;  the  relation  of  each  subject  to  each  other 
should  be  the  main  guide  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  subject; 
it  must  be  assumed  that  all  who  enter  the  profession  will  go  far 
beyond  the  Syllabus  field;  it  must  be,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
a  preparation  for  subsequent  pursuit  of  specialties.  Criticisms 
of  the  Syllabus  proceed  from  failure  to  consider  these  principles. 

To  make  a  good  Syllabus  investigation  must  begin  at  the  top. 
Since  toxicology  receives  little  adverse  criticism,  Air.  Rusby  .uses 
it  as  a  beginning  and  shows  why  we  can  have  no  less  physiology, 
why  organic  chemistry  is  no  more  than  sufficient.  No  argument 
in  behalf  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  needed.  Likewise  he  brings 
out  the  necessity  for  pharmacognosy  and  for  botany.  Pharmacy 
can  not  be  cut  out  for  it  has  perhaps  the  pre-eminent  right  to  be 
considered  the  backbone.  All  other  subjects  are  contributory  to 
this  and  more  of  it,  not  less,  is  needed.  Mr.  Rusby's  paper  dis- 
cusses so  many  vital  questions  that  it  needs  to  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety to  be  appreciated. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  1071. 
(Z.  M.  C.) 

GOVERNMENTAL    PHARMACY. 

Army  Pharmacist. — In  France. — In  this  article  is  described  at 
length  the  work  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  pharmaceutical 
corps.  The  number  of  men  holding  the  high  grades  is,  of  course, 
limited.  However,  the  old  saying  that  "every  French  soldier 
carries  a  Marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack"    extends  to  the  pharma- 
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ceutical   corps   and   a  great   many  men  of  scientific   training  are 
attracted. 

Promotion  in  the  French  army  has  a  double  basis — seniority 
and  merit.  The  general  rules  for  service  are  then  given  and  also 
a  resume-  of  the  status  of  the  Australian  pharmacist. — Am.  Drug., 
66  (1918),  97.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Army  Pharmacy.— Jm  France. — The  first  decree  providing  for 
pharmacists  in  the  French  army  was  dated  December  20,  17 IS,  and 
in  honor  of  the  bi-centennial,  a  book  on  the  army  pharmaceutical 
service  has  been  written  by  Pharmacist-Major  Leon  Varennes,  in 
which  the  routine  work  of  the  members  of  the  service  is  discussed 
at  detail.  The  main  complaint  voiced  is  that  the  present  regula- 
tions demand  a  vast  amount  of  bookkeeping  that  might  just  as 
well  be  performed  by  subordinate  commissarial  officers. —  Am. 
Drug.,  66  (1918),  503. 

Ambulance  Service  in  War. — War  changed  not  only  the  dis- 
penser but  also  the  dispensary,  writes  an  English  pharmacist  from 
Palestine.  The  dispensary  there  is  the  operating  tent  of  a  field 
ambulance;  around  the  sides  of  the  tent  are  medical  and  surgical 
panniers;  at  one  end  is  a  rough  make-shift  table  upon  which  rests 
crude  containers  of  ointments  and  whiskey  bottles  filled  with 
lotions;  for  empty  wine  bottles,  tobacco  tins  and  sand  bags,  properly 
labeled  with  contents  written  by  indelible  pencil  on  moistened 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  are  in  great  demand  as  containers. 
When  the  brigade  is  in  action,  the  treatment  at  this  dispensary 
is  that  of  first  aid ;  wounds  are  cleaned  and  plugged  with  gauze 
saturated  in  eusol.  Morphine  is  injected  if  there  is  much  pain,  the 
patients  are  placed  in  carts  or  camel  cacolets  and  taken  to  the 
clearing  station.  Among  the  duties,  the  dispenser  must  always 
have  on  hand  a  gallon  of  sterile  normal  saline  solution,  and  also  have 
ready  for  intravenous  injection,  in  cases  of  collapse,  the  infusion 
apparatus.  He  tests  well-water  for  organic  impurities  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  potassium  iodide  and  starch  solution,  by  means  of 
Horrock's  outfit.  He  also  makes  tests  for  arsenic,  mercury  and 
lead  in  the  water.  Though  the  dispenser  at  times  helps  the  regi- 
mental stretcher-bearers  during  action,  ordinarily  he  must  stick 
close  to  his  dressing  station,  though  he  gets  no  glory  or  oppor- 
tunity of  "going  over  the  top."  Yet  it  is  exciting  and  changeable 
because  marching  orders  are  sudden  and  frequent,  thus  affording 
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change  of  scene  and  surroundings. — Pharm.  J.,   101   (1918),  120. 
(M.  D.) 

Army  Pharmacy. —  Need  of  Pharmaceutical  Service  for  the  Ameri- 
ican  Soldiers. — F.  B.  Cain  in  a  paper  read  before  a  number  of 
pharmaceutical  organizations  at  the  Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati, 
discusses  the  need  of  an  adequate  pharmaceutical  corps  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  He  enumerates  the  arguments  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  those  who  have  been  furthering  the  plan. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  722.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Military  Pharmacist. — In  Australia. — D.  A.  Cossar  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  institution  of  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in  the 
Australian  army.  An  account  of  an  address  by  General  Fether- 
stone  at  a  farewell  dinner  given  by  Victoria  pharmacists  to  Major 
Cossar  is  also  given.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (191S),  183.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Military  Pharmacist. — In  Japan. — Masukichi  Hada  gives  an 
outline  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  training  necessary  to 
become  a  pharmacist  in  the  Japanese  army.  He  also  describes  in  a 
general  way  the  duties  of  the  pharmaceutical  corps  and  of  the 
medical  supply  bureau,  which  is  a  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  ser- 
vice.—Am.  Drug..  66  (1918),  271.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Military  Pharmacist. — In  Spain. — In  this  the  third  of  a  series 
of  papers,  Major  Landa  describes  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Central  Laboratory  at  Madrid.  He  describes  how  supplies 
are  purchased  and  how  chemicals  and  galenicals  are  manufactured 
and  made  up.  This  department  of  the  Spanish  military  phar- 
maceutical service  has  netted  a  profit  of  three  million  dollars  to  the 
government,  while  the  initial  cost  of  its  installation  was  only 
$33,000.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  206.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Military  Pharmacist. —  Training  in  U.  S.  Army. — Using  the 
military  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  as  a  type  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  army  to  train  enlisted  men  for  army  clinical  field  lab- 
oratories, Major  McConnell,  M.  R.  C,  gives  with  some  detail  the 
routine  followed  and  the  work  accomplished  in  this  six  weeks' 
course.  He  states  that  the  course  starts  with  the  most  elementary 
details  of  laboratory  usage  such  as  the  care  of  the  laboratory  and 
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the  animals  used,  the  cleaning  of  glassware,  the  various  methods 
of  disinfection  and  the  substances  generally  used  as  disinfectants. 
This  work  naturally  leads  to  sterilization  and  its  importance. 
Associated  with  sterilization  is  the  subject  of  bacteria  as  to  kinds, 
characteristics,  growth,  the  results  of  this  growth,  their  isolation 
and  staining.  Various  culture  medias  are  now  prepared  and  special 
stress  is  placed  on  Endo's  medium,  Russell's  double  sugar,  and 
blood  and  serum  media.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  water 
and  milk  are  made.  Urine  analysis,  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively, is  given  much  attention.  Feces  are  examined  for  ova  of 
intestinal  parasites,  particularly  hookworm.  In  addition  to  this 
training,  these  men  also  are  given  sufficient  military  drill  and  lec- 
tures on  regulations  and  customs  of  service  to  enable  them  to 
fittingly  uphold  the  military  as  well  as  the  professional  branches 
of  their  work.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  462.     (M.  D.) 

Military  Pharmacy. — Reorganization  in  the  Netherlands. — P. 
van  der  Wielen  describes  the  pharmaceutical  corps  of  the  Dutch 
army,  stating  that  in  time  of  peace  the  commissioned  staff  con- 
sists of  26  officers,  the  highest  rank  being  that  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  the  time  of  appointment  the  pharmacist  is  made  a  first  lieuten- 
ant and  under  normal  conditions  he  becomes  a  captain  after  ten 
years'  service  and  a  major  after  30  years'  service.  The  pay  ranges 
from  1900  florins  for  the  new  lieutenant  to  5600  florins  for  the 
lieutenant-colonel. — Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  503. 

Naval  Hospital. — Work  of  the  Commissary  Department. — R.  E. 
Weaver  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  management  of  the 
commissary  department  of  a  naval  hospital.  The  obtaining  of 
provisions;  the  making  up  of  the  daily  menu;  the  receiving,  weigh- 
ing and  checking  of  provisions  are  fully  described.  The  commis- 
sary force  consists  of  the  following  personnel:  Pharmacist,  in 
charge;  one  nurse;  one  pharmacist's  mate,  first  class;  one  hospital 
apprentice,  first  class;  and  one  civilian  storeman.  The  trained 
female  nurse  has  proved  to  be  better  qualified  to  manage  a  com- 
missary department  than  the  average  man. — Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918), 
229.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Naval  Pharmacists. —  Training  of. — Chief  Yeoman  W.  Connelly, 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  gives  an  interesting  outline  of  the  theoretical  and 
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practical  training  of  naval  pharmacists  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing School  in  Minneapolis.  The  bluejackets,  many  of  whom  were 
former  druggists  or  drug  clerks,  receive  during  a  course  of  sixteen 
weeks  about  five  hundred  hours  of  instruction,  which  are  utilized 
for  the  study  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  dentistry  and 
minor  surgery.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  290.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Naval  Pharmacist. — Some  Experiences  of. — W.  M.  Saylor,  a 
member  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy,  records  some  of  his 
experiences  in  that  Department,  and  also  deplores  the  fact  that 
pharmacists  are  not  given  the  ranking  that  would  make  their  work 
authoritative.  As  instances  of  professional  duties  expected  of  men 
in  this  service,  the  following  orders  are  quoted:  examination  of 
urine,  both  chemically  and  microscopically,  determination  of  the 
potability  of  drinking  water,  examination  of  throat  smears  for 
specific  organisms,  and  other  similar  orders.  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  only  well-trained  men  could  be  capable  of  doing  this  kind 
of  work.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  505.     (I.  G.) 

Pharmaceutical  Corps. — Why  It  Should  Be  Established. — In  an 
eloquent  plea  by  Caswell  A.  Mayo  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
he  points  out  that  pharmacists  in  the  army  could  well  perform 
many  of  the  non-medical  duties  now  performed  by  physicians, 
which  would  tend  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  physicians  in  both 
army  and  civil  life.  He  also  shows  that  there  were  commissioned 
pharmacists  in  our  own  army  posts  and  advances  a  number  of 
reasons  why  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in  the  army  would  make  for 
efficiency  and  economy.  He  concludes  his  plea  with  giving  an 
outline  of  the  organization  of  similar  corps  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
countries.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  139.     (C.  P.  W.) 

The  Pharmacist. —  How  He  May  Serve  the  Nation. — W.  G. 
Tucker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  15,000  physicians  will  be 
needed  for  an  army  of  a  million  men  and  says  that  as  the  pharmacist 
is  now  scientifically  and  systematically  trained  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  not  ignore  this  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  pharmacist  should  purchase  or  manufacture  all  supplies  of 
medicines,  drugs,  chemicals,  distribute  and  dispense  the  same; 
render  first  aid  and  make  diagnostic  and  chemical  tests  for  the 
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physician,  thus  releasing  them  for  other  work. —  Pract.  Drug.,  Jan. 
1918,  29.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Pharmacists. — Military  Recognition  of. — L.  E.  Sayre  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  pharmacists  to  prove  their  loyalty.  Military 
service  of  pharmacists  must  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible.  Rank, 
commensurate  with  their  importance,  would  be  no  more  than  jus- 
tice and  the  usefulness  of  the  medical  corps  would  be  greatly 
augmented  thereby. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  442. 
(Z.  M.  C.) 

Professional  Pharmacy. —  Recognition  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
— F.  E.  Stewart  discusses  the  stand  taken  by  various  organizations 
of  druggists  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Edmonds  Bill. 
He  outlines  its  provisions  and  considers  at  length  the  opposition 
which  believes  that  the  establishment  of  a  pharmaceutical  corps 
would  give  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  nostrum  business.  Phar- 
macists are  not  guiltless  but  when  physicians  prescribe  these  rem- 
edies, as  they  sometimes  do,  they  are  particeps  criminis.  "Phar- 
macy and  drug  therapeutics  are  closely  related  and  mutually  de- 
pendent branches  of  medical  science  and  practice;  cooperation 
between  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  both."  There  is  a  legitimate  field  for  do- 
mestic practice  but  it  is  a  limited  one  and  pharmacists  should 
recognize  this.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  the  Surgeon  General  regards  so-called  pharmacy  as  unworthy 
of  recognition  by  the  establishment  of  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in 
the  Army.  Nevertheless,  such  a  corps  as  that  contemplated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Edmonds  Bill  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Medical  Corps  and  also  have  a  good  influence  on  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  in  civil  life.  It  should  "aid  in  separating  the  phar- 
maceutical sheep  from  the  nostrum  goats." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  436.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


LEGISLATIVE    PHARMACY. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance. — Agitation  for  Better  Pay  for 
Dispensers. — Xrayser  II  calls  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  un- 
skilled labor  being  paid  Is.  (3d.  or  more  per  hour,  while  a  chem- 
ist's assistant  receives  about  £3  per  week,  and  compares  it  to  that 
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of  the  chemist  whose  net  income  is  about  £.300  per  year  paying 
his  assistant  the  wages  now  being  demanded  by  them  (£5  to  £6 
per  week).  He  says  that  prices  must  be  raised  to  cover  this,  and 
indicates  that  the  English  pharmacist's  experience  with  compul- 
sory health  insurance,  which  is  now  being  strongly  promoted  in 
America,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  He  chooses  the  dispensing 
fees  for  insurance  prescriptions  as  the  first  object  of  his  attack  in 
his  recommendation  of  price  increases. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  729.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Decimal  Coinage. — Consideration  of  Adoption  in  England. — A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  denominations  of  the  currency  and  money 
account  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  placing  them 
on  a  decimal  basis.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  702.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Diagnostic  Laboratories. — Laws  Regulating. — F.  E.  Niece  writes 
about  conditions  and  causes,  for  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
in  cooperation  with  both  the  State  and  New  York  City  Health 
Departments  to  enact  laws  and  regulations  for  supervisory  power 
over  laboratories  performing  clinical  examinations  for  diagnostic 
purposes. 

On  June  28,  1917,  the  N.  Y.  City  Board  of  Health  passed  a  reso- 
lution known  as  Sec.  105  of  the  Revised  Sanitary  Code  demanding: 
1.  Applications  for  permits  to  conduct  and  maintain  such  labora- 
tories. 2.  A  duly  qualified  person  to  be  in  charge.  3.  Specimens 
to  be  numbered.  4.  Register  to  be  kept.  5.  Equipment  (giving 
a  list  of  apparatus,  etc.).     6.  Methods  (of  known  worth). 

A  law  which  applies  to  the  handling,  use  and  transportation  of 
live  pathogenic  germs  was  approved  May  8,  1917,  and  is  found 
under  Chapter  411,  Laws  of  1917. 

Aside  from  the  N.  Y.  City  Health  Department  regulations  on 
the  sale  and  possession  of  hypodermic  needles  and  syringes,  the 
N.  Y.  State  Health  Board  passed  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  same 
known  as  Chapter  431,  Laws  of  1917,  Sec.  249. 

In  conclusion  there  is  the  Federal  explosive  license,  which  is 
discussed  in  detail.— C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  122.     (J.  M.  W.) 

The  Goldwater  Ordinance. — In  1914  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York  revised  the  Sanitary  Code  so  as  to  re- 
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quire  that  no  "patent  medicine"  should  be  sold  in  the  city  of  New 
York  unless  the  names  of  the  potent  ingredients  are  declared. 
The  ordinance  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  "patent  medicine"  in- 
terests, the  fight  being  led  by  E.  Fougera  Co.,  E.  N.  Crittenton 
Co.,  and  H.  Planten  and  Son.  Now  the  Appellate  Court  of  New 
York  had  decided  that  the  ordinance  is  void,  but  has  upheld  the 
principle  that  a  disclosure  of  the  formula  of  medicines  maybe  required. 
The  underlying  principle  of  the  ordinance  was  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  city  to  require  disclosure  of  ingredients,  and  that  right  the 
Appellate  Court  upholds.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  2093. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

The  Harrison  Act. — James  H.  Beal  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
Harrison  Act  upon  the  sale  of  narcotics  as  disclosed  by  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  wholesale  drug  merchants. 
He  finds  that  the  average  reduction  in  sales  of  narcotics  for  which 
an  order  blank  is  required  of  all  the  firms  which  report  in  figures 
is  66.3  per  cent.,  approximately  a  decrease  of  two-thirds.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  the  real  average  reduction,  if  it  could  be 
ascertained,  would  probably  be  considerably  above  this  figure. 
The  greatest  reductions  in  sales  are  reported  by  wholesalers  serving 
druggists  in  States  which  have  the  most  efficient  and  best  enforced 
State  anti-narcotic  laws,  which  tends  to  justify  the  opinion  that  effi- 
cient and  vigorously  enforced  State  legislation  would  speedily  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  misuse  of  habit-forming  drugs.  With  respect 
to  non-proprietary  preparations,  such  as  paregoric,  etc.,  the  reports 
are  not  so  satisfactory,  the  average  increase  reported  being  118 
per  cent.  Beal  concludes  that  consumption  of  drugs  covered  by 
the  Harrison  Act  has  suffered  an  enormous  decline  and  all  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  the  Harrison  Act  has  proved  efficient 
in  every  substantial  provision.  He  also  discusses  briefly  the  prob- 
lem of  the  existing  habitue\— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  13.     (C.  P.  W.)' 

The  Junior  Pharmacist. — W.  G.  Gregory  reports  on  the  pro- 
vision in  New  York  pharmacy  law  which  relieves  somewhat  the 
shortage  of  drug  clerks  while  still  attracting  a  desirable  class  of 
young  people  to  the  profession.  Graduates  of  registered  colleges  of 
pharmacy  with  two  years  of  practical  experience,  including  the  time 
spent  in  college,  and  19  years  of  age,  are  permitted  to  take  the 
pharmacists'    examination    (except   practical   pharmacy)    at   once, 
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instead  of  waiting  for  21  years  of  age  and  4  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. For  such  examination,  if  successfully  passed,  a  new 
license  will  be  issued,  to  be  known  as  a  "junior  pharmacist" 
license.  This  license  will  confer  upon  its  possessor  similar  rights 
to  those  now  given  a  licensed  druggist.  In  addition,  upon  the 
completion  of  four  years'  experience,  21  years  of  age,  and  passing 
the  practical  pharmacy  examination,  the  "Junior"  license  can  be 
exchanged  without  other  requirements  for  a  pharmacist  license. 
This  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  increases  a 
man's  power  "to  accomplish  any  intellectual  training  in  less  time 
than  can  be  done  by  one  less  thoroughly  trained."  This  principle 
is  recognized  in  many  professions. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
870.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

The  Junior  Pharmacist. — G.  C.  Diekman  explains  the  needed 
requirements  for  candidates  for  the  newly  established  "junior 
pharmacist"  who  in  New  York  may  temporarily  take  charge  of 
store  during  the  absence  of  the  licensed  pharmacist  but  is  pro- 
hibited from  preparing  prescriptions  during  such  time.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  that  the  only  real  difference  is  two  years  less  prac- 
tical experience.  The  law  reads:  "The  Board  of  Pharmacy  shall 
admit  to  the  examination  of  junior  pharmacist  any  candidate  that 
pays  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  is  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  is  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  school  of  phar- 
macy, has  had  two  years'  experience  in  a  registered  pharmacy  in  the 
State  of  New  York  (licensed  pharmacist  must  have  four) ;  the 
questions  are  to  be  the  same  in  each  case  but  the  'junior'  will  be 
examined  in  theoretical  subjects  only;  after  a  successful  candidate 
has  had  a  further  two  years'  practical  experience  he  may  take  the 
practical  examination  and  if  successful  will  be  declared  a  licensed 
pharmacist."— Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48  (1918),  28.     (J.  H.) 

The  Liquor  License. —  The  Pharmacist's  Position. — B.  E. 
Pritchard  presents  conflicting  opinions  from  various  sources  as  to 
the  necessity  for  paying  the  retail  liquor  dealer's  license  of  $25  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  He  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  about  it. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
41  (1918),  222.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Metric  System. — Justin  W.  McEachren  pleads  for  a  speedy 
adoption  of  the    metric    system  as  an  international  standard  of 
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weights  and  measures.  He  claims  that  the  use  of  this  system 
increasing  rapidly  and  that  its  universal  adoption  is  both  desir- 
able and  inevitable.  A  change  in  present  sizes  and  standards  of 
machine  parts  is  not  necessary  at  all,  since  these  can  readily  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  metric  system.  The  entire  paper  is 
a  strong  plea  for  international  standards  of  currency,  of  weights 
and  measures,  of  methods  of  transportation  and  banking. — Drug. 
Circ,  62  (1918),  61.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Metric  System. — Under  the  title  "The  Advance  by  Kilo- 
meters," H.  V.  Amy  shows  how  much  simpler  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  a  kilometer  of  dimes  is  than  value  of  a  mile  of  dimes. 

The  winning  of  the  war  would  have  been  an  easier  task  had  all 
of  us  been  able  to  speak  the  "universal  language  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  metric  system."  The  request  by  the  French  that 
we  manufacture  the  75  millimeter  gun  rather  than  our  gun  of  some- 
what similar  calibre  should  be  convincing  proof.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  war  will  bring  about  a  trend  toward  metric  units  especially 
in  the  machinery  trade.  Our  army  men  in  France  and  other  work- 
ers over  there  will  become  familiar  with  metric  quantities  and  will 
advocate  their  use.  As  the  general  public  reads  that  the  allies 
have  advanced  by  kilometers  they  will  come  to  understand  that 
meters,  liters,  and  grammes  are  not  "the  fantastic  creations  of 
cob-webby  brains."  There  is  no  reason  in  the  fear  that  financial 
ruin  will  follow  the  consignment  of  valuable  machinery  to  the 
scrap  heap.  Coke  ovens  of  the  "bee-hive"  type  were  replaced  by 
"recovery"  ovens  and  the  expense  has  been  met  by  the  increased 
profits.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  types  and  sizes  of  auto- 
mobile tires  from  287  to  32  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conservation  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  is 
another  instance  of  wholesale  scrapping  in  the  service  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  "The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  will  mean 
some  scrapping  in  the  service  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
conservation  of  time ;  the  most  important  asset  that  we  possess  in 
these  stirring  days." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1052. 
(Z.  M.  C.) 

Metric  System. — Aid  to  International  Standardization. — H.  C. 
Wade,  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Metric  Association,  points  out  that  the  chief  qualifications  of  stand- 
ards  must   be    that   they   are   fundamental,    invariable,   logically 
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developed,  readily  understood,  and  universally  accepted.  The 
metric  system,  he  says,  is  the  simplest  system,  as  it  starts  with 
fundamental  units  of  length  and  of  mass.  Scientific  accuracy  is 
the  keynote  of  industrial  progress,  and  international  trade  is  the 
field  for  future  commercial  prosperity.  Therefore,  standards 
based  on  the  metric  system  are  absolutely  essential. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  131.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Metric  System. —  Hazlitt's  Views  on. — The  obstinacy  with 
which  English  thinkers  have  rejected  efforts  to  substitute  the 
metric  for  the  English  system  is  said  by  J.  F.  Couch  to  be  due  in 
large  part  to  native  prejudice  and  conservatism.  The  views  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  British  thinker,  presented  what  was  prob- 
ably the  strongest  case  against  the  metric  system  ever  written. 
Hazlitt,  another  English  philosopher,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  changes  in  France,  which  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  system,  writes  clearly  and  vigorously  of  the  so-called 
disadvantages  of  the  metric  system.  It  is  clear  to  the  reader, 
however,  that  Hazlitt's  attitude  is  strongly  tinctured  by  prejudice. 
Oddly  enough,  he  calls  the  system  impracticable  and  unintelligi- 
ble, converting,  as  he  says,  the  commonest  affairs  of  life  into  an 
abstruse,  mathematical  calculation.  Hazlitt  has  departed,  but 
the  metric  system  still  remains. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  861. 
(I.  G.) 

Patent  Laws. — Our  Archaic. — At  the  request  of  National  Re- 
search Council  the  "Patent  Office  Society,"  an  association  of  em- 
ployees of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  has  created  a  committee  to  study 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  its  service  to  science  and  to  arts.  There 
is  no  question  that  one  of  two  things  is  needed:  either  a  radical 
change  in  the  patent  law  itself  or  the  application  of  more  brains 
in  its  administration.  Now  the  United  States  Patent  Law  is  too 
often  used  to  obtain  an  unfair  monopoly  of  a  medicament  or  to 
abet  quackery.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  95.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Patent  Laws. —  Need  for  Revision  of. — A  report  from  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  points  out  that  to  increase  our  national 
efficiency,  the  government  must  protect  and  stimulate  science, 
art  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  curb  waste  of  the  country's 
resources;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  patent  office  should  encour- 
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age  discoveries  which  go  to  increase  national  efficiency,  and  refuse 
patent  protection  when  such  protection  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
national  efficiency,  conservation  of  energy  and  material  resources. 
The  report  presents  a  considerable  number  of  specific  instances 
which  demonstrate  that  patent  protection  has  been  given  where 
it  was  not  deserved  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  investigation  of  a  patent 
granted  for  a  preparation  of  secretin,  apparently  without  any 
attempt  to  confirm  the  highly  improbable  claims  of  the  patent 
applicant.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  118.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Pharmaceutical  Specimens. — Faulty  Method  of  Collecting  for 
Analysis. — An  English  drug  inspector,  obtaining  a  prescription 
calling  for  bismuth  subcarbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  water, 
for  examination,  merely  shook  the  mixture  and  poured  it  into  two 
smaller  bottles,  no  effort  being  made  to  secure  uniform  admixture 
after  the  first  shaking.  The  two  specimens  must  have  differed 
considerably  from  each  other  and  from  the  original  prescription 
when  correctly  compounded. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1919),  743. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Pharmacy  Acts  of  Great  Britain. — In  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1S6S, 
S.  W.  Woolley  gives  a  r^sumd  of  the  various  acts  passed  governing 
pharmacy  in  England,  giving  the  object  of  the  acts  and  his  opin- 
ion as  to  how  well  they  have  fulfilled  their  purpose. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  914.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Pharmacy  Law. — Enforcement  in  Illinois. — Dr.  F.  C.  Shepardson 
in  an  extended  address  analyzes  the  enforcement  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmacy  Practice  Act  since  its  adoption  in  ISM.  He  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  organization  of  the  "Civil  Administrative  Code" 
and  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  which  Depart- 
ment succeeded  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act,  July  1,  1917.— Proc.  111.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1918,  89,  101.  (C. 
M.  S.) 

Pharmacy  Laws. — Administration  in  Illinois. — F.  W.  Shepard- 
son, Director  of  Registration  and  Education,  explains  how  his 
Department    operates   under    "The    Civil    Administrative    Code." 
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Since  the  present  Constitution  of  Illinois  went  into  effect  (1870), 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  special  boards  and  commis- 
sions have  come  into  existence.  Duplication  of  effort,  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  and  heavy  expenses  resulted.  A  commission  investi- 
gated the  complex  situation  and  agitation  extended  over  a  decade. 
Col.  Frank  O.  Lowden  made  administrative  reform  a  plank  in  the 
platform  of  his  campaign  for  governor  in  191(3.  Immediately  after 
his  election  he  began  working  toward  its  realization,  and  his  per- 
sonal efforts  did  much  to  obtain  the  Civil  Administration  Code. 
Of  the  nine  departments  created,  the  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education  has  the  administrative  work  of  all  professions  and 
trades  whose  members  must  be  licensed  by  the  State.  An  official 
known  as  the  Superintendent  of  Registration  takes  care  of  the 
licensing  features  of  these  various  callings.  His  duties  include  ar- 
rangements for  examinations,  keeping  of  records,  all  correspon- 
dence, evaluation  of  credentials  both  preparatory  and  professional. 

The  Code  provides  that  the  Director  of  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion shall  not  be  affiliated  in  any  way  with  any  of  the  professions 
or  trades  he  administers.  Justice  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
where  there  is  neither  personal  interest  nor  professional  jealousy. 

The  Code  provides  that  a  committee  of  five  registered  phar- 
macists shall  be  appointed  "from  time  to  time,"  an  advantageous 
limitation.  Reappointment  is  possible  and  in  making  appoint- 
ments, the  Director  must  consider  recommendations  of  members 
and  organizations.  "The  interests  of  Pharmacy  in  Illinois  were 
never  so  well  protected  as  now."  Shortage  of  clerks  due  to  the 
draft  was  successfully  handled.  The  annual  registration  fee  which 
has  been  up  for  consideration  "is  a  measure  not  only  to  protect 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  people,  but  to  protect  the  legitimate 
pharmacist  in  his  profession."  The  Department  has  the  power 
"to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  defining  what  shall  constitute 
a  school,  college  or  university — and  to  determine  reputability  and 
good  standing  of  a  school,"  and  it  also  has  authority  to  "establish 
a  standard  of  preliminary  education." 

Mr.  Shepardson  says  the  officers  of  the  Department  are  not 
"particularly  proud  of  the  professional  requirements  in  pharmacy," 
and  that  "abundant  evidence  is  available  that  officers  and  teachers 
in  pharmacy  schools,  in  many  cases,  lack  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions needed  and  have  slight  interest  in  advancing  the  standards 
of  their  profession." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  107G.  (Z, 
M.  C.) 
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Pharmacy  Laws. —  Uniformity  in. — Robert  L.  Morlaad  has  in 
this  article  set  forth  some  very  practical  ideas.  The  first  thing  is 
to  make  a  law  and  then  enforce  it.  There  are  always  unscrupulous 
persons  who  will  for  their  own  interest  defeat  a  law,  if  possible, 
on  technicalities.  Some  instances  of  this  were  given.  He  says 
also  that  unlicensed  persons  and  stock  companies  have  no  moral 
right  to  engage  in  pharmacy  merely  by  hiring  a  registered  phar- 
macist to  conduct  it  for  them.  The  same  principles  must  be  applied 
to  pharmacy  as  to  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.,  if  pharmacy  as  a  pro- 
fession is  going  to  progress.  The  first  step  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  requirements  for  pharmacists. 

A  pharmacist  should  have  minimum  of  five  years'  experience 
and  for  assistant  two  years.  The  name  of  the  pharmacist  should 
be  prominently  displayed  in  front  of  every  store  and  on  every 
label.  Private  hospitals  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  and  should  have  a  registered  pharmacist  in 
charge.     This  should  also  apply  to  public  hospitals. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  encountered  in  framing  phar- 
macy laws  on  account  of  the  general  opposition  to  pharmacy  by 
legislatures  and  the  lack  of  co-operation  among  pharmacists.  This 
should  not  be.  The  pharmacists  must  forego  the  differences  of 
opinion  and  strive  to  better  their  own  condition. — Pract.  Drug., 
Feb.  1918,  42.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Poisons. — Danger  in  Dispensing  without  Label. — The  danger  in 
carelessly  dispensing  poisons  in  bottles  bearing  other  labels  without 
removing  the  old  and  attaching  a  new  label  is  again  brought  to 
mind  by  the  experience  of  an  English  druggist  who  was  offered 
a  stout-bottle  as  container  for  a  prospective  purchase,  by  an  eight- 
year-old  child,  of  carbolic  acid.  The  original  stout-label  was  in- 
tact, and  appreciable  quantities  of  carbolic  acid  remained  in  the 
bottle.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  723.     (K.  S.  B.) 


Prerequisite  Law. — Passage  in  Iowa. — J.  M.  Lindley,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  Senate  and  who  introduced  this  bill,  reported 
briefly  the  history  of  pharmacy  legislation  in  the  State  from  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  original  practice  act  in  1SS0.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical  Association  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  a  prerequisite  law  and  authorizing 
its  legislative  committee,  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  county, 
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to  have  such  a  bill  drawn.  With  the  aid  of  a  former  assistant  of 
the  attorney-general,  this  was  done  and  the  bill  was  introduced 
and  passed.  Its  most  important  feature  is  that  candidates  for 
registration  must  have  "successfully  completed  the  work  of  two 
college  years  in  a  reputable  school  or  college  of  pharmacy,"  and 
further  it  says  that  a  "reputable  school  or  college  of  pharmacy 
shall  be  such  school  or  college  of  pharmacy  whose  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  prescribed  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  for  the  year 
1917." 

Mr.  Lindley  attributed  the  success  of  this  law  at  the  first  attempt 
to  several  things.  First,  the  fact  that  the  Iowa  statutes  already 
required  much  higher  standards  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  law, 
dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine  made  an  excellent  talking  point; 
second,  it  was  backed  by  the  State  pharmaceutical  association  with 
a  membership  of  1700  (approximately  one  for  every  drug  store) 
and  two  strong  auxiliary  organizations,  the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical 
Traveler's  Association  and  the  Iowa  Druggists'  Mutual  Insurance 
Association;  third,  the  wide  circulation  of  the  "Official  Register," 
published  every  month  by  the  association;  fourth,  the  presence  in 
the  legislature  of  four  druggists,  three  senators  and  one  representa- 
tive, who  gave  the  bill  their  personal  attention. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  172.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

The  State  Legislature. — W.  H.  Cousins  in  his  usual  picturesque 
English  relates  the  hardships  of  the  chairman  of  a  pharmaceutical 
legislative  committee  in  his  attempts  to  get  some  worthy  measure 
enacted  into  law.  He  touches  upon  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the 
legislators  and  arraigns  druggists  for  their  indifference  in  a  style 
to  which  no  abstractor  can  do  justice. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  629.     (Z  M.  C.) 


HISTORICAL    PHARMACY. 

American  Pharmacy. — Development  of. — C.  T.  P.  Fennel  reviews 
the  history  of  pharmacy  in  America,  discussing  the  status  of  early 
education,  the  establishment  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  the  early  colleges  which  resulted.  He  traces  the 
effect  of  commercialism  upon  teaching  institutions  and  discusses 
the  work  of  state  and  national  commissioners  of  education.     He 
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comments  upon  the  relation  existing  between  pharmaceutical 
associations,  particularly  the  Conference  of  Faculties  and  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  The  usefulness  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia comes  in  for  its  share  of  consideration  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  failure  to  take  the  manufacturer  into  account  in  anv 
plan  of  pharmaceutical  education. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
365.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Bagdad. —  The  Cradle  of  Pharmacy. — "I  had  dropped  in  to  chat 
with  my  old  friend  Durand  the  pharmacist  and  antiquary,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Chemist  and  Druggist,"  "and  our  con- 
versation naturally  turned  on  the  war  and  the  capture  of  Bagdad 
by  the  British.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  he  told  me  that  Ctesi- 
phon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  the  old  Nestorian  capital,  and  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  remarkable  man  we  call  John  Mesue  was 
a  Nestorian.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  at  Dschondisapour, 
a  town  in  Khouzistan,  which  has  a  famous  medical  school  where 
doctors  from  what  is  now  British  India  met  their  Arabian  col- 
leagues. From  there  young  Mesue"  went  to  Bagdad,  another 
famous  seat  of  learning.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  of  whom  you  have 
read  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  (said  Durand),  was  then  reigning 
there,  and  we  are  assured  that  in  his  time  (786  809)  this  historic 
city  boasted  a  couple  of  million  inhabitants,  including  6,000  mol- 
lahs.  The  Arabs  were  tolerant  in  religious  matters  at  the  time. 
The  Nestorian  Patriarchate  or  Archbishopric  had  been  re- 
moved from  Ctesiphon  to  Bagdad  in  A.  D.  702 — i.  e.,  some 
years  before  Mesue"s  birth.  The  Christians  had  their  own 
quarter  of  the  city  on  'the  Surrey  side'  of  the  Tigris.  Young 
Mesne"  studied  pharmacy  at  Bagdad,  where  a  big  college  was 
founded  in  631.  It  was  provided  with  huge  kitchens  and  bakeries, 
bath,  a  hospital,  and  a  dispensary  ('chamber  for  medicaments'). 
There  was  also  a  reference  library  of  scientific  and  other  works. 
Gabriel,  who  was  at  that  time  Haroun-al-Raschid's  chief  physician, 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  young  Mesue"  as  a  fellow  Nestorian. 
Mesue"  finished  by  taking  Gabriel's  place,  and  became  himself  the 
medical  adviser  of  the  Caliph,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  great 
public  schools  and  director  of  the  city  hospital.  His  house  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  interested  in  the  healing  art,  a  sort  of  'So- 
ciety of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.'  Mesue"  is  known  principally 
as  a  writer,  and  at  the  Caliph's  request,  translated  the  important 
Greek  works  on  medicine  and  pharmacy.     Many  have  doubtless 
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been  lost,  and  we  suppose  what  have  come  down  to  us  to  be  mere 
fragments  of  his  great  life  work.  For  Mesue'  long  outlived  the 
Caliph,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  or  so  at  Samarra,  to 
which  the  British  have  advanced.  It  was  at  Bagdad  that  the 
first  public  pharmacies,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  were 
opened,  and  this  occurred  about  the  time  of  Mesue\  We  know 
that  Bagdad  boasted  a  'Perfumers'  Street,'  which  ran  from  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace  to  the  square  where  the  great  Mosque 
stood,  and  contained  forty-three  shops  occupied  by  perfumers  and 
distillers,  as  well  as  sundry  flower-shops,  etc.  Besides  Mesu6 
there  was  among  Bagdad  pharmacists  Geber,  the  famous  chemist, 
whose  life  and  works  Berthelot  studied." — Nat.  Drug.,  4S  (191S), 
229. 

Berlin. —  Historic  Pharmacy  in. — "Whereas  Berlin's  oldest  busi- 
ness houses  scarcely  ever  date  from  earlier  than  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  possess  several  apotheken  (pharmacies)  whose  origin 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth.  One  indeed — Simon's 
Apotheke,  at  the  corner  of  the  Spandau  and  Propst  Streets — was 
founded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  Berlin  apotheker  is  mentioned 
in  a  document  dating  from  1354.  Originally  there  was  only  one 
apotheke  for  Berlin  and  Kolln.  In  14SS  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Hans  Zehender.  His  privilegium  (license)  was  given  by  the 
Town  Council  of  both  towns,  and  contained  a  clause  stating  that 
no  second  apotheker  should  be  admitted  into  the  towns.  This  is 
the  apotheke  known  to-day  as  Simon's.  From  Zehender  the  trans- 
missions of  the  business  can  be  traced  from  one  possessor  to  another 
down  to  the  present  time,  as  is  proved  in  the'Mitteilungen  des  Vereins 
fur  die  Geschicte  Berlins.'  In  1572  the  apotheke  passed  from  the 
Zehender  family  to  that  of  Hohenzweig.  In  1620  it  was  acquired 
by  a  certain  Lorenz  Bethell;  in  1643  by  Joachim  Tonnenbinder. 
Under  his  successor  the  business,  till  then  carried  on  in  the  fish- 
market,  was  removed  (to  its  present  position).  This  is  shown  by 
two  documents  of  1720  and  1721,  respectively.  In  1707  Henning 
Christian  Marggraff  had  opened  an  apotheke  at  the  corner  of 
Spandau  Street  and  the  so-called  Propst  Alley-  Of  course,  he 
could  not  find  a  new  one  without  a  privilegium,  so  he  leased  Ton- 
nenbinder's  license  from  the  Berlin  magistracy  in  consideration 
of  a  yearly  payment.  Tonnenbinder' s  apotheke  in  the  fish-mar- 
ket must  therefore  have  been  closed  then.  For  his  new  shop 
Marggraff  received  a  special  license  to  secure  him  when  the  term 
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of  Tonnenbinder's  came  to  an  end.  By  a  Royal  order  of  1721 
Marggraff's  license  was  indissolubly  united  with  Tonnenbinder's. 
The  present  building  dates  from  1900." — Vossische  Ztg.;  through 
Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  14. 

Burning  Glass. — Origin  in  Pharmacy. — C.  A.  Halvorson,  Jr., 
and  R.  B.  Hussey,  in  a  paper  on  Light  Projection  read  before  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  trace 
the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  burning  glass  to  the  apothecary  shop. 
This  earliest  mention  is  found  in  a  play  produced  at  Athens  in 
424  B.  C.|  namely  "Comedy  of  the  Clouds,"  by  Aristophanes,  in 
Act  II: 

Strepsiades :  You  have  seen  at  the  apothecaries'  that  fine  trans- 
parent stone  with  which  fires  are  kindled? 

Socrates:     You  mean  glass,  do  you  not? 
— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2207,  April  20,  1918,  2.r)4.     (O.  R.) 

A  Chemical  Laboratory. — Side  Liglits  in  lis  Making. — F.  E. 
Niece  describes  a  painting  that  hung  in  the  Louvre  and  which 
pictured  an  alchemist  at  work  in  his  laboratory  with  intensely 
interested  students  gathered  about  him.  From  that  sixteenth 
century  laboratory  the  twentieth  century  one  has  been  evolved. 
Until  late  in  the  nineteenth,  conditions  in  laboratories  were  de- 
plorable and  yet  some  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  were 
accomplished  with  the  crudest  equipment.  The  earliest  chemical 
laboratories  were  found  in  buildings  adjacent  to  the  temples  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Boyle,  Newton,  Berzelius  and  Franklin 
worked  in  cramped  quarters  and  often  in  their  homes.  When 
Liebig  established  his  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  in 
1824,  it  was  in  an  "old  dilapidated  wooden  structure."  Lord 
Kelvin's  laboratory  for  a  long  time  was  an  unoccupied  wine  cellar 
of  an  old  building  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Bernard  and  Gay- 
Lussac  toiled  in  cellars.  Pasteur  and  Dr.  Roux  had  only  one  little 
room  each  in  the  same  building.  Even  the  Curies  worked  in  a 
single  "almost  unusable"  room  and  without  assistants.  After 
their  discovery  of  radium  the  Univeristy  of  Paris  installed  more 
modern  laboratory  equipment  for  them. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  in  every  institution  more  ade- 
quate  laboratories.     Those   at    Zurich   cost   four   million   francs; 
John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $12,500,000  to  the  Institute  fc 
Medical  Research,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Flexne 
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At  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  Peter  Cooper  has  made  pro- 
vision for  poor  boys  to  obtain  a  scientific  education,  the  labora- 
tories having  grown  from  small  beginnings  until  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  of  similar  nature.  The  Universities  of  Glas- 
gow, Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  have 
marvelous  laboratory  facilities.  The  laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  alone  have  fifteen  distinct  divi- 
sions with  the  very  best  facilities.  The  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  enriched  America 
immeasurably.  Recently  a  great  research  and  experimental 
laboratory  for  the  Navy  was  started.  It  will  cost  five  million  dol- 
lars and  expend  half  a  million  annually  and  will  have  a  series  of 
chemical,  physical,  electrical,  mechanical  and  explosive  labora- 
tories. 

"We  may  pay  homage  to  the  toilers  of  alchemy  of  the  'dark  ages,' 
for  we  can  see  'how  the  mighty  oak  of  our  present  laboratory  has 
sprung  up  out  of  an  acorn  of  ignorance  and  superstition.'  " — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  704.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Drug  Store  Recollections. — J.  N.  Hurty  reminiscences  in  a  de- 
lightful manner  about  how  he  came  to  be  a  druggist  and  his  early 
experiences  in  the  store  of  EH  Lilly.  He  relates  how  he  powdered 
barrels  of  copperas,  alum  and  rosin  for  condition  powders  and  then 
packed  the  finished  product  in  cartons;  the  increased  heaviness 
of  his  soul,  mind  and  body  when  a  barrel  of  baking  powder  was 
finished.  Patent  medicines  made  their  originators  richer  than 
"any  of  the  ancient  gold-bugs;"  every  child  was  perfumed  with 
the  characteristic  scent  of  asafetida  which  emanated  from  the  bag 
suspended  on  its  chest.  The  apprentice  spread  many  plasters, 
made  compound  cathartic  pills  by  the  quart,  lozenges  in  ten 
pound  lots  and  cough  troches  by  the  peck. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  625.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Drug  Store  Reminiscences. — J.  P.  Davin  states  that  the  first 
drug  store  to  keep  open  all  night  was  "Helmbolts."  And 
here  gathered  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  Barnum,  Ed- 
ward Payson  Weston,  the  pedestrian,  and  Branard  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Minstrels,  were  among  them.  Ida  Harlan,  Eliza  Weber, 
Pauline  Markham  and  Lydia  Thompson  came  there  and  some 
bought  the  forerunner  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  $10  a  bottle. 
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Politicians  also  made  it  a  stopping  place  and  Frank  P.  Blair 
and  General  Grant  were  often  seen  sauntering  about. — Am.  Drug., 
66  (1918),  132.     (J.  M.  W.) 

French  Military  Pharmacist. — Record  of. — Old  letters,  found  In- 
Major  Guiot,  addressed  to  his  great-grandfather,  Dize,  give  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the  status  and  duties  of  a 
pharmacist  in  the  French  Army  during  the  period  of  1792-  1801. 
The  orders  given  him  in  the  letters  indicate  that  he  was  first  called 
to  fulfil  his  functions  as  pharmacy-cadet,  later  became  assistant- 
apothecary,  then  buyer  of  medicaments  for  the  Army  hospitals, 
and  finally  head  of  the  General  Store  of  Medicaments  and  Pharmacy 
Laboratory,  now  known  as  the  Central  Pharmacy  of  the  French 
Army.  His  offer  to  teach  pharmacy  at  the  school  of  army  medi- 
cine was  not  accepted,  although,  when  given  his  honorable  dis- 
charge, appreciation  was  expressed  of  his  "distinguished  services" 
in  the  military  pharmacies. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  704. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. —  The  Development  in  Indiana. — 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  J.  K.  Lilly  tells  us,  there  were  no  manufac- 
turing pharmaceutical  establishments  in  Indiana,  the  first  such 
laboratory  being  that  of  James  E.  Lilly  and  Company,  at  Evans- 
ville,  in  1870.  In  1873,  Eli  Lilly  and  Dr.  Johnston  established  the 
firm  of  Johnston  and  Lilly,  and  in  1S7S  James  E-  Lilly  became  as- 
sociated with  this  firm.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  life  of  Eli  Lilly 
follows : 

The  Lilly  concern  was  the  first  to  coat  pills  with  gelatin  without 
impaling  each  pill  on  a  needle;  this  firm  also  introduced  assayed 
fiuidextracts. 

Seven  other  manufacturing  concerns  have  come  into  existence 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Lilly  Company. 

It  is  thought  that  only  one  other  State  in  the  Union  puts  out 
more  pharmaceuticals  than  Indiana.  The  State  has  large  facili- 
ties for  supplying  native  drugs  and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
in  drug  farming,  both  experimentally  and  commercially.  The 
supply  of  alcohol  is  close  at  hand  and  several  excellent  plants 
manufacture  bottles.     Transportation  service  is  excellent. 

Air.  Lilly  closes  his  paper  by  mentioning  some  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  the  Hoosier  state. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  541.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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The  Medieval  Universities  and  Medical  Teaching. — Leo  Suppan 
finds  that  medicine  was  not  always  of  the  same  rank  as  philosophy, 
law  and  theology:  Up  to  the  Renaissance  period  medicine  and 
medical  faculties  were  tied  down  by  Aristotelio-philosophical 
rulings  which  made  medicine  a  mere  system  of  dialectics.  To 
be  a  successful  teacher  or  practitioner  of  medicine,  it  became 
necessary  to  cultivate  philosophy  first.  No  exact  dates  are  given 
as  to  when  distinct  faculties  of  medicine  began  to  exist.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  seems  to  have  had  such  a  faculty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  while  at  Bologna  there  was  a  college  of  physi- 
cians about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  which  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Suppau  goes  on  to  relate  that 
there  were  two  really  noted  medical  schools  of  this  period,  and  con- 
sequently close  rivals,  Salerno  and  Montpellier.  Although  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  738,  it  is  not  until  1137  A.  D.  that 
we  have  any  authentic  information  concerning  Montpellier.  At 
this  time,  Montpellier  was  visited  by  Albert  of  Mainz,  who  was 
seeking  instruction  "regarding  the  causes  of  diseases  and  natural 
phenomena."  Medicine  was  taught  at  medical  schools  under  the 
title  of  "Physica;"  the  physicians  were  called  "Physicus,"  "Dom- 
inus,"  and  "Ser" — his  academic  title  was  "Magister  in  Medicina." 
In  the  early  days  of  medicine,  Greek  influences  prevailed — the 
fourteenth  century  with  its  general  influx  of  Arabism  caused  great 
changes.  Arab  medicines  and  a  considerable  number  of  Oriental 
drugs  were  used  extensively  by  the  medical  profession  of  that 
day.  When  Toledo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the 
Saracens  left  behind  them  many  valuable  arabic  medical  manu- 
scripts; in  1170,  an  academy  was  established  at  Toledo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  these  manuscripts  into  Latin.  Unfortunately 
for  medicine,  the  translators  were  untrained  medical  men  not 
used  to  medical  terms.  The  Latin  version  proved  to  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  Medicine,  as  such,  made  little  progress  under  scho- 
lasticism with  its  formal  reasoning  instead  of  observation,  in- 
vestigation and  experiment.  The  Renaissance  was  the  foster 
parent  to  modern  medicine.— Nat.  Drug.,  48  (1918),  229.     (M.  D.) 

Mortars. —  History  of. — Mortar  is,  of  course,  already  a  military 
term,  but  from  the  one  kind  of  mortar  to  the  other  is  a  considera- 
ble step.  The  military  mortar  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
on  account  of  its  shape.  This  use  of  the  term  originated  in  France; 
in  English  these  pieces  of  ordnance  were  at  first  called  mortar- 
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pieces.  A  more  humane  variety  is  the  life-mortar  used  for  throw- 
ing rockets  and  lines  to  distressed  ships.  There  was  a  curious 
punishment  for  scolds,  brawlers  and  other  disorderly  persons, 
called  "bearing  the  mortar,"  in  use  for  several  centuries.  The 
offender  had  to  perambulate  the  town  with  a  mortar  about  his 
neck,  and  a  paid  official  walked  before  him  (or  her,  for  the  voluble 
sex  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  this  penance)  ringing 
a  metal  basin  to  advertise  the  show.  Wooden  mortars  were  also 
put  to  a  similar  use,  these  being  carried  on  the  shoulder  by  means 
of  a  broom  handle.  The  punishment  of  the  mortar  in  the  East 
consisted  of  "braying"  the  culprit  in  a  huge  mortar;  if  my  memory 
may  be  trusted,  it  is  introduced  in  some  of  the  stories  in  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights."  There  is  no  ascertained  connection  between  this 
and  the  figurative  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  nor  (I  trust)  is 
there  any  between  apothecaries  (or  their  wives)  and  the  afore- 
mentioned punishment  of  scolds  and  brawlers. — Chem.  and  Drug. ; 
through  Pract.  Drug.,  Feb.,  1918,  22. 

Old-Time  Medicines. — Dr.  F.  B.  Kilmer  sets  forth  with  in- 
teresting detail  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  earlier  drugs  and 
preparations.  He  claims  that  because  a  medicine  has  fallen  into 
more  or  less  disuse  is  no  criterion  of  its  value,  or  lack  of  value.  A 
glance  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  will  show  whole 
classes  of  medicines  at  one  time  in  high  esteem  only  to  be  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  discarded  in  a  later  century.  He  mentions  such 
preparations  as  elixirs,  theriacums,  waters,  essences,  mithry- 
dates,  balms,  balsams,  varieties  of  ointments  and  herbs,  many  of 
which  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  He  recounts  such  famous  panaceas  as  black  draft, 
citrine  ointment,  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  Friar's  balsam, 
hiera  picra,  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  diachylon  plaster, 
Dover's  powder,  laudanum,  Seidlitz  powders,  opodeldoc,  pare- 
goric, four  thieves  vinegar,  mithridatum  (the  inventor  of  which 
is  said  to  be  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor, 
who  lived  two  centuries  before  Christ,  theriacums,  and  lanolin, 
the  latter  of  which  had  long  been  used  by  the  ancients  for  anoint- 
ing and  healing,  and  now  again  revived  in  our  own  day. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  415.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Patron  Saint  of  Chemistry. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  chemists 
have  no  patron  saint,  and  they  surely  need  one.     We  propose  St. 
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Loy,  who  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  writings  as  St.  Elegius  and 
to  the  French  as  St.  Eloy,  says  "The  Little  Journal."  He  was  a  gold- 
smith of  Limoges,  of  great  talent,  and  Clovis  II  made  him  master 
of  the  mint.  He  was  very  handsome,  as  chemists  should  be,  and 
diligent,  as  they  are  these  days,  and  wore  fine  apparel,  as  they  do 
when  they  can.  He  practiced  austerities  in  secret,  and  chemists 
sometimes  do  this  in  their  laboratories.  He  had  great  mechanical 
skill,  which  chemists  often  need.  The  legend  is  told  that  once  he 
was  asked  to  shoe  a  vicious  stallion  that  was  brought  to  him, 
and,  as  the  men  could  not  hold  the  animal,  he  took  his  trusty 
knife  and  with  one  movement  of  his  arm,  severed  the  unshod  leg 
from  the  horse's  body.  Then  he  adjusted  the  shoe  to  his  satis- 
faction, while  the  stallion,  having  but  three  legs  left,  stood  still. 
The  work  accomplished  he  set  the  leg  back  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion, whereupon  the  beast  trotted  away  cheerfully,  without  a  sign 
of  lameness.  Versatility  of  this  sort  is  occasionally  needed  in  the 
adjustment  of  difficult  laboratory  apparatus. — Pract.  Drug., 
Aug.,  1918,  32. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Dr.  T.  B.  Rogers 
claims  St.  Eloy  as  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  veteri- 
nary profession.  Dr.  Rogers  goes  on  to  say :  ' 'Were  you  as  familiar 
with  your  Canterbury  Tales  as  you  are  with  the  United  States 
Dispensatory  you  would  recall  that  the  carters  whose  horses  were 
mired  called  on  him  for  help  and  got  out  of  the  quagmire." 

"You  speak  of  his  personal  pulchritude  and  I  would  not  deny  it, 
firstly,  because  it  is  an  appanage  of  our  profession  and,  secondly, 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  his  picture  in  my  copy  of  the  late  George 
Fleming's  Horse  Shoes  and  Horse  Shoeing.  Therein  he  wears  a 
mitre  and  his  pastoral  crook  is  placed  near  him.  His  hair  is  brick- 
red;  in  his  right  hand,  which  is  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  holds  a  smith's  'driving  hammer.'  On  his  anvil  lies  a  mule 
shoe  with  calkins  and  a  pair  of  pinchers  or  toe  cutters.  At  the  foot 
of  the  picture  is  the  devil,  well  dressed  (showing  that  a  bad  busi- 
ness is  compatible  with  a  good  appearance).  He  is  fleeing  the 
presence  of  the  saint.  The  fire  and  bellows  are  also  shown." — 
Pract.  Drug.,  Sept.,  1918,  19. 

Pharmacy. —  History  of. — In  an  interesting  review  of  the  history 
of  German  pharmacy,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  record  of  pharma- 
ceutical character  in  that  country  is  a  permit  granted  in  1241 
to  Friedrich  Koch  to  conduct  a  pharmacy  in  Trier;  that  in  14S4 
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the  Nuremberg  Council  passed  an  ordinance  regulating  the  sale 
of  arsenic  as  a  rat  poison;  and  that  the  first  chemical-pharmaceu- 
tical school  was  founded  in  1797.— D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918), 
120. 


Pharmacy  in  Indianapolis. --  History  of. — F.  H.  Carter  from  an 
experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  tells  of  some  of  the  firms  that 
were  a  part  of  the  early  business  life  of  the  city. — J.  Am.  Tharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  881.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Pharmacy  Pots. — Italian. — J.  Lawren  discusses  interestingly  the 
history  of  pharmacy  jars  in  Italy  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  glorious 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  He  states  that  there  is  no  more  fascinat- 
ing field  for  the  pharmacist  looking  for  a  hobby  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  collection  of  pottery  jars. —  Spatula;  through  Am.  Drug., 
66  (1918),  187. 

The  Philosopher's  Stone  and  Alchemy. — No  alchemist  of  any 
reputation  would  think  of  dying  until  he  had  solved  either  of 
the  two  great  problems — the  philosopher's  stone  or  an  elixir  of  life, 
writes  Lawrence  Irwell,  who  goes  on  to  say  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
men  of  ability  wasted  so  much  time  and  money  on  such  chemical 
chimerse.  Realgar,  mercury,  sulphur  and  man)'  other  substances 
were  credited  with  the  magical  property  of  transmutation.  Roger 
Bacon  considered  sulphur  and  mercury  the  mineral  "roots"  and 
mercury  the  true  elixir  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Rhazes  and 
Merlin  believed  mercury  to  be  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury 
and  fantastically  called  it  the  red  man  and  his  white  wife.  This 
"citrine  body"  was  prepared  with  great  precautions.  A  special 
apparatus  was  used  and  the  procedure  was  "Dig  a  sepulchre  and 
bury  the  woman,  Mercury,  with  her  man,  Gold,  in  horse  dung 
(for  special  heat),  the  fire  of  the  philosopher,  until  such  time  as 
they  be  conjoined."  Geo.  Ripley,  a  monk,  in  1476  thought  he 
had  found  the  stone  in  sulphur.  He  suggested  to  mix  white 
and  red  sulphur  with  oil  of  white  elixir  to  get  the  best  medicine  to 
heal  and  cure  human  bodies  and  to  change  metals  into  fine  gold 
and  silver.  Paracelsus  worked  hard  to  find  a  source  of  fresh  sup- 
ply of  vitality  to  rejuvenate  the  body;  to  this  end  he  prepared  his 
great  secret  elixir,  "primum  ens  sanguinis"  by  mixing  the  blood 
of  a  healthy  young  person  with   twice  its  quantity  of  alcahest; 
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this  alcaliest  was  made  from  lime  and  alcohol  distilled  together 
ten  times.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  was  mixed  with  pure 
potassium  carbonate  and  dried,  then  distilled  with  alcohol.  This 
residue  was  placed  in  a  dish,  set  on  fire  and  the  residue  called 
alcaliest.  Closely  associated  with  alchemy  was  the  art  of  magic 
filled  with  much  ceremony.  Part  of  the  ritual  consisted  of  burn- 
ing incense  made  of  very  heavy  perfumes,  as  vervain,  belladonna 
and  opium,  causing  semi-stupor  and  vivid  imaginations.  The 
different  perfumes  had  special  significance,  saffron,  amber,  musk 
and  cloves  were  offered  to  the  sun,  while  white  poppy  and  camphor 
appeased  the  moon.  Signs  of  the  planets  which  influenced  the 
different  metals  were  used  as  symbols  in  the  alchemists'  short- 
hand. Irwell  finds  the  word  "chemistry"  used  for  the  first  time 
by  a  lexicographer,  Luidas,  of  the  10th  century.  Chemistry  meant 
then  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. — Pract.  Drug.,  Dec,  1918,  44. 
(M.  D.) 

Pills. —  Unpopular  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  decline  of  the 
pill  in  the  medical  practice  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  curious 
fact,  and  one  that  is  even  more  marked  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  than  at  its  beginning.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  regular  prac- 
titioner is  concerned,  pills  seem  to  have  steadily  declined  in  favor 
for  about  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1639;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  they  were, 
during  most  of  the  time,  growing  in  public  favor.  Possibly, 
however,  this  may  be  partly  the  explanation.  So  many  quack 
pills  were  on  the  market,  and,  with  the  growth  of  advertising, 
some  of  these  became  so  notorious  that  the  very  name  of  pill  may 
well  have  acquired  a  sinister  sound  in  professional  ears. 

"The  cannon  shot,  the  doctor's  pill, 
With  equal  aim  are  sure  to  kill." 

said  an  anonymous  poet  in  1763,  and  such  men  as  Ward  and  Saffold, 
who  at  least  claimed  to  be  doctors,  may  have  helped  to  bring  both 
pills  and  the  profession  into  disrepute.  In  any  case  the  facts 
show  that  though  the  more  gullible  public  ran  after  pills,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  very  largely  discarded  them.  Culpepper,  in  his 
"dispensary"  of  1654,  gives  the  formulae  of  forty-two  different 
pills  from  the  London  "Latine  Book,"  twelve  of  which,  he  says, 
the  College  has  left  out  of  "their  new  piece  of  wit."  In  the  edi- 
tion of  1721,  there  are  but  twenty-three,  and  in  that  of  1746  only 
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nine.  In  a  Dispensatory  of  1773,  however,  I  find  nearly  fifty  non- 
official  formulae  (a  good  many  of  them  from  Quincy  and  Fuller), 
and  in  a  later  work  there  are  twenty-one.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  pills  were  still  prescribed  that  were  not  official.  Cul- 
pepper's account  of  the  origin  of  pills  is  curious  and  may  be  quoted: 
"They  were  first  invented  for  the  purging  of  the  head  (however, 
Physitions  have  since  ordered  the  business)  because  the  matter 
there  offending  is  not  so  soon  taken  away  by  any  other  physic." — 
Chem.  and  Drug.;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.,  1918,  51. 

Powders. — In  Literature. — As  an  advertising  gem  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following,  culled  from  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  "Manchester  Guardian,"  tends  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  purveyors  of  pills  and  powders  of  that  date  could  hold 
their  own  with  their  brethren  of  to-day.  It  seems  that  "John 
Newbury  set  the  fashion  of  publishing  juvenile  story  books  about 
1756,  retaining  Goldsmith  and  others  to  write  them,  and  in  the 
list  of  such  publications  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  come  across  'Tom 
Jones'  and  'Joseph  Andrews,'  'abridged  for  the  amusement  of 
youth,'  it  is  true,  but  not  at  all  in  the  direction  one  would  expect. 
There  was,  however,  quite  literally  powder  in  the  jam,  even  with 
Newbury's  publications.  The  worthy  publisher  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  famous  Dr.  James's  Powder  and  contrived  to  intro- 
duce ingenious  references  to  this  profitable  side-line  into  his  book. 
Thus  in  Goody-Two-Shoes  the  heroine's  father  dies  miserably, 
because  'seized  with  a  fever  in  a  place  where  Dr.  James's  Powder 
was  not  to  be  had.'  "—Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  99. 

Prenzlau. — Ancient  Pharmacy  in. — The  "Vossische  Zcitung" 
has  unearthed  one  still  older  at  Prenzlau,  of  which  the  following 
particulars  are  given :  It  is  known  as  the  Green  Apotheke,  and  its 
Charter  is  still  extant.  In  this  Charter,  exhibited  at  Vietmanns- 
dorf,  in  the  district  of  Templin,  and  dated  "In  the  Year  of  the 
Lord  1303,  on  the  second  Feast-day  after  Palm  Sunday,  by  the 
hand  of  the  notary  Zacharias,"  the  Ascanian  Margraves,  Otto, 
Conrad,  and  John,  say  that  they  "have  conveyed  to  our  well- 
beloved  Walter,  the  younger,  citizen  of  Prenzlau,  the  Apotheke 
there  situate,  with  full  right  of  possession  as  well  as  for  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  conduct  thereof,  adding  out  of  special  grace  and 
favor  that  it  is  not  nor  in  any  way  shall  be  allowed  to  any  man 
to  set  up  another  Apotheke  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles   round 
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the  aforesaid  town,  or  therein."  Among  the  witnesses  named  in 
the  Charter  is  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury — namely,  Conrad  von  Redern  (Roedern),  who  at  the 
time  had  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood.  From  the  wording  of  the 
Charter  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Apotheke  was  even  older, 
and  that  the  grant  of  privilege  in  1303  was  only  a  renewal. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  589. 


Professor  Joseph  Price  Remington. — In  a  memoir  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  Professor  Charles  H.  LaWall,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  him  for  many  years,  speaks  of  the  qualities  that 
made  this  man  a  leader;  in  fact,  the  foremost  figure  in  American 
pharmacy  for  well  over  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  keen  student 
of  human  nature,  says  his  biographer,  and  it  might  be  said  in 
passing  that  this  quality  will  often  bring  leadership  to  those  who 
aspire  to  it.  This  memoir  is  an  excellent  review  of  a  busy  and 
eventful  life.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  65.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Russian  Pharmacy. —  History  of. — Russian  pharmaceutical 
history  may  be  classified  briefly  in  six  periods:  The  first  period, 
up  to  the  year  862  A.  D.,  has  a  scant  record;  the  use  of  plants  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  regarding  the  pro- 
fession. From  the  year  S62  to  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Great,  the 
second  period  marks  the  struggle  between  sorcerers  and  charlatans 
with  skilled  medicine.  During  this  periods,  Russian  kings  and 
princes  began  to  invite  skilled  technical  people  from  western  Europe 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  their  professions  and  industries;  a 
number  of  pharmacists  were  among  the  newcomers.  The  third 
period,  1533-1701,  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
pharmacists,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Standish  Classen,  who  origi- 
nated the  military  field  pharmacies,  and  Frencham,  who  brought 
many  other  pharmacists  with  him,  and  also  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  new  medicines.  In  1686,  Kurlyandza  Georg  Gossenius  was  the 
first  candidate  for  a  pharmaceutical  examination  and  its  resulting 
title  of  pharmacist — this  was  the  establishment  of  pharmacists' 
examinations  and  the  granting  of  titles  to  successful  pharmacists 
in  Russia.  During  the  16th  century,  the  oldest  pharmacy  was  es- 
tablished at  Kremlin  for  the  Czar,  his  family  and  friends,  pharma- 
ceutical societies  were  instituted  and  pharmaceutical  gardens  to 
cultivate  medicinal  plants  were  opened  at  Moscow.     The  fourth 
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period  deals  mainly  with  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  laid 
the  strong  foundations  of  the  pharmaceutical  system  which  still 
prevails  in  Russia.  In  1706,  Peter  established  the  first  hospital  in 
Russia,  the  Moscow  General  Army  Hospital,  which  had  a  compe- 
tent staff  of  pharmacists.  In  1711,  Peter  ordered  eight  pharmacies 
to  be  constituted  in  Moscow.  The  medicinal  plant  gardens  were 
expanding  and  were  being  equipped  with  driers,  heaters  and 
laboratories  under  the  control  of  skilled  pharmacists  and  assistants. 
In  1751,  the  "Lugdensis,"  the  first  Russian  pharmacopoeia  appeared: 
"Castensis,"  the  oldest  field  pharmacopoeia,  was  issued  in  1778, 
and  the  pharmacopoeia  "Navalis  Rossica"  was  published  in  1783. 
In  178S  chemical  factories  were  allowed  to  be  erected;  in  1808  the 
first  pharmaceutical  schools  were  opened  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
"New  age  of  pharmacy  in  Russia"  comprises  the  fifth  period:  from 
the  Dorpat  University  which  has  a  school  of  pharmacy,  comes 
some  of  the  best  Russian  pharmacists,  chemists  and  scientific 
men.  During  this  period,  pharmaceutical  journals  began  to  be 
issued,  Russian  pharmaceutical  congresses  were  called,  a  medical 
council  was  established,  and  pharmaceutical  statutes,  governing 
pharmaceutical  sections  and  rules  for  opening  pharmacies  were 
established.  Pharmacies  of  the  highest  type  prevailed  all  over 
Great  Russia.  This  period  was  the  climax  of  the  well-laid  founda- 
tions of  Peter  the  Great.  The  sixth  period,  present-day  pharmacy, 
shows  a  general  decline  due  to  the  choking  influences  of  overruling 
politics  which  have  crushed  and  attempted  to  stamp  out  all  other 
industries  and  professions  as  well  as  pharmacy. — Am.  Drug.,  66 
(1918),  466.     (M.  D.) 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Cookery  Book. — Win.  Kirkby,  in  a 
commentary  on  the  cook  books  of  the  17th  century,  gives  some 
unusual  recipes  used  in  those  days  for  plague,  consumption,  and 
a  few  which  would  surely  alleviate  hunger  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

The  recipes  were  taken  from  such  books  as  "The  Queen's  Closet" 
and  "The  Pearls  of  Practice."  The  following  remedy  used  for 
the  plague  is  a  recipe  given  to  the  I,ord  Mayor  by  the  Queen : 

"Take  of  Sage,  Elder,  and  Red  Bramble  leaves  each  a  little 
handful;  stamp  and  strain  them  together  thru'  a  cloth  with  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  then  take  a  quantity  of  White  Vinegar  and 
mingle  all  these  together  and  drink  thereof  morning  and    night    a 
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spoonful  at  a  time,  nine  days  together  and  you  shall  be  whole."— 
Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  258.     (F.  II.) 

Show  Globes. — Origin  of. — The  precise  origin  of  the  colored 
carboys  in  pharmacists'  windows  is  "wropt  in  myst'ry."  Many 
guesses  are  made,  founded  more  or  less  upon  historical  data, 
but  the  question  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. There  is  a  good  deal  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
colored  vessels  were  used,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  apothecary 
and  physician  of  the  olden  times  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  their 
places  of  business,  the  idea  being  kept  up  at  the  present  time 
partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly  also  for  sentimental  con- 
siderations. With  regard  to  the  colors  themselves,  the  blue  and 
red  are  supposed  to  represent  venous  and  arterial  blood,  respec- 
tively, which  are  appropriate  enough  for  the  physician,  while  the 
apothecary,  on  the  other  hand,  would  probably  associate  the  colors 
named,  and  others,  with  minerals  or  elements — for  example,  yel- 
low for  gold,  green  for  copper,  purple  for  mercury,  etc.,  and  the 
symbols  engraved  on  the  carboys  were  probably  used  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  One  authority  places  the  date  on  which 
the  colored  carboys  were  first  used  by  pharmacists,  i.  e. ,  the  apothe- 
caries, at  about  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  viz.,  1665,  a  time  when 
people  had  good  reason  to  reach  the  apothecary's  shop  without 
unnecessary  loss  of  time,  the  colored  light  displayed  serving  to 
guide  the  hurried  messenger. — Pharm.  J.;  through  Pract.  Drug., 
March,  191S,  21. 

Thomsonian  Remedies. — An  interesting  account  dealing  with 
this  system  of  therapeutics  of  which  but  few  remedies  survive. 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  an  American  physician  (1769-1843),  made 
use  of  native  botanicals  in  his  system  of  medicine.  Having  ob- 
tained patent  rights,  he  disposed  of  the  same  to  agents  upon  pay- 
ment of  fees  which  varied  greatly.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
editions  of  a  materia  medica  treating  of  his  theories  regarding  cura- 
tive medicine.  He  was  at  variance  with  the  medical  men  of  his 
day  and  while  he  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  research  worker  in  pharma- 
cology, it  must  be  conceded  that  his  studies  of  indigenous  medicinal 
plants  did  much  toward  furthering  their  use. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  5.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Tingry. — Relics  of. — In  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  the 
History    of    Pharmacy,"    M.    Burkhard    Reber,     the    well-known 
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Geneva  collector,  publishes  some  biographical  notes  on  Francois 
Tingry.  Born  at  Soissons  in  1743,  this  chemist  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Rouelle.  In  1770  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  lie  was 
formally  naturalized  in  1773,  and  became  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Hi-~t"ry. 
He  introduced  Seidlitz  salts  in  France,  as  is  attested  by  his  letter 
of  July  8,  1785,  to  the  "Journal  de  Paris."  M.  Reber  has  un- 
earthed a  number  of  old  documents  (MSS.  and  correspondence) 
belonging  to  this  savant,  and  left  by  him  to  his  adopted  city.  lie 
died  at  Geneva  in  1821.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  765. 

Two  Sons  of  a  Danish  Apothecary. —  The  Oersted  Brothers. — 
Edward  Kremers  writes  in  an  interesting  way  of  Hans  Christian 
Oersted  and  Anders  Sandoe  Oersted,  sons  of  Soeren  Christian 
Oersted,  an  18th  century  apothecary  who  lived  at  Rudkjoebing 
on  the  island  of  Langland,  which  lies  opposite  the  harbor  of  Kiel. 
The  elder  brother,  Hans  Christian,  who  became  a  great  scientist, 
owes  his  fame  to  his  discovery  of  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  His  early  pharmaceutical  training  is  reflected  in  his  dis- 
covery of  piperine  in  pepper.  The  younger  brother  became  a  jurist 
and  a  statesman  rising  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister  of  Denmark. 
The  brothers  furnished  Hans  Christian  Anderson  with  the  charac- 
ters for  his  tale,  the  "Two  Brothers."  The  apothecary  shop  which 
dates  from  1705,  but  did  not  remain  in  the  Oersted  family,  bears 
on  its  front  a  plate  with  these  words:  "Tiden-er-kort.  Brug-den-vel." 
"Time  is  short;  utilize  it  well." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1 
620.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Prescription. —  The  World's  Oldest. — According  to  an  English 
authority — Prof.  A.  Macalisher,  of  Cambridge — one  of  the  earliest 
prescriptions  of  which  there  is  a  record  was  for  a  "hair  wash"  for 
"promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair,"  for  the  mother  of  King  Chata, 
second  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  who  reigned  about  4,000  B.  C. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Pad  of  a  dog's  foot 1 

Fruit  of  a  date  palm 1 

Ass's  hoof 1 

Boil  together  in  oil  in  saucepan. 

Directions  for  use:  Rub  thoroughly  in. — Red  Cross  Messenger; 
through  Pract.  Drug.,  December,   1918,  50. 
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women  in  pharmacy. 

Women. — Should  Be  Urged  to  Study  Pharmacy. — Zada  M. 
Cooper  states  that  the  shortage  of  drug  clerks  may  be  remedied 
by  encouraging  women  to  study  pharmacy. 

As  part  of  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  a  woman 
pharmacist  to  the  retail  store  and  hospital,  the  author  also  points 
out  the  many  opportunities  for  women,  in  the  pharmaceutical 
field.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  246.     (F.  H.) 

Women. — Employment  in  Pharmacy. — In  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  war  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  women 
engaged  in  pharmacy. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  704.  (K. 
S.  B.) 

Women  in  Pharmacy  To-day. — R.  A.  Kuever  discusses  the 
question  of  the  increased  percentage  of  women  pharmacists  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  declares  that  women  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  work  and  should  be  encouraged  to  take  it  up  in  still 
greater  numbers.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  52.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Pharmacists'  Wives. —  Hou-  They  May  Be  of  Sen-ice  to  Their  Coun- 
try. — Mrs.  D.  F.Jones  calls  attention  to  the  ready  response  that  all 
women  have  made  to  all  phases  of  work  occasioned  by  the  war 
and  she  sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  neglecting  our  most  vital 
resource,  the  children  of  the  country.  "As  the  fathers  are  with- 
drawn from  home  and  the  mothers  enter  the  industrial  field"  we 
should  increase  our  efforts  to  counteract  the  disturbing  element 
in  home  life.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  7  (1918),  710.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


GEOGRAPHIC    PHARMACY. 

Denmark. — Shortage  of  Medical  Supplies  in. — Lanolin  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  pharmacies  and  been  replaced  (in  oint- 
ments) by  other  fat-stuffs  in  Denmark.  Castor  oil  is  extremely 
scarce,  and  senna  and  senna  pods  have  for  a  long  time  been  abso- 
lutely unobtainable.  Saccharin  and  "crystallose"  are  in  great 
demand;  before  the  war  a  kilo  of  saccharin  cost  200  kr.,  now  the 
price  is  1,000  kr.     The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  pharmacist  is 
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the  scarcity  of  medicinal  herbs. — Chem.  and  Drug.;  through  Am. 
Drug.,  66  (1918),  277. 

Dutch  East  Indies. — Medicine  in. — An  Indian  Medical  Week  was 
instituted  in  Netherlands  in  1917  by  the  Committee  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  Medical  Faculty  of  Utrecht,  and  during  it  a 
description  of  the  native  classification  of  diseases  and  method  of 
practice  constituted  part  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Benjamins 
on  the  medical  question  in  a  Dutch  East  Indian  town. — Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  210.     (F.  H.) 

English  Pharmacy. — After  Four  Years  of  War. — The  presi- 
dential address  by  C.  A.  Hill,  delivered  before  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference,  is  a  review  of  the  position  of  British  pharmacy 
after  four  years  of  war  and  many  topics  are  considered.  Extension 
of  government  control  has  resulted  in  most  of  the  essentials  being 
available  in  fairly  sufficient  amount,  but  should  involve  govern- 
ment obligation  to  allot  supplies  for  civilian  purposes  as  well  as 
military.  The  freight  and  insurance  questions  have  been  a  ruling 
factor  in  the  shortage  of  supply.  A  concise  review  of  the  crude 
drug  situation  is  included.  Glycerin  has  practically  disappeared 
from  pharmacy  and  there  is  no  true  substitute  for  it  as  a  demul- 
cent. Edible  oils  and  fats  have  been  replaced  by  paraffins.  Sac- 
charin has  nearly  replaced  sugar  as  a  sweetening  agent.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  many  antiseptics  which  have  been  used  in  military 
surgery  and  the  advances  made  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. The  production  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  their  in- 
termediates and  derivatives  has  proceeded  successfully  and  the 
industry  must  not  be  abandoned  with  peace.  The  address  closes 
with  a  plea  for  closer  co-operation  between  all  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy.— Pharm.  Jour.,  101  (1918),  18  and  29.  (C. 
W.  B.) 

Foreign  Pharmacies. — Lieut.  J.  W.  Simpson  in  this  article 
gives  brief  but  graphic  descriptions  of  his  visits  to  pharma- 
cies in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Egypt.  Although  the  notes  are 
but  fragmentary,  they  are  replete  with  local  color. — Pharm. 
Jour.,    101    (1918),   3.     (C.  W  B.) 

French  Pharmacy. — "No  electric  sign  advertises  its  presence, 
nor  are  its  windows  filled  with  proprietary  remedies,  toilet  arti- 
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cles  or  candy,  just  four  large  ornate  jars  containing  quassia  chips, 
gum  arabic,  gentian  root  and  powdered  chocolate,"  writes  Clyde 
L.  Eddy  concerning  the  ideal  drug  store,  devoted  only  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  and  science  of  pharmacy,  which  Mr.  Eddy  finds  in 
France.  The  French  Pharmacien  is  a  professional  man,  a  chemist. 
His  shop  is  a  true  prescription  laboratory  for  much  of  the  work 
done  is  filling  prescriptions  which  require  real  pharmaceutical 
skill,  since  almost  all  tablets,  pills  and  powders  (in  cachets)  are 
made  when  prescribed,  not  purchased  in  bulk.  The  Pharmacie 
is  also  an  analytical  laboratory  where  chemical  analysis  of  water 
costing  about  $S,  bacteriological  analysis  for  $10,  and  urine  analysis 
from  $1  to  $10,  are  made.  Most  French  pharmacists  make  special 
preparations,  the  one  visited  by  Mr.  Eddy  specializing  in  valerianic 
acid,  valerianates,  amyl  nitrate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  have  two  lists  of  substances  which  bear  red  or  green  labels 
with  "toxique"  or  "dangereux,"  which  corresponds  to  our  poison 
schedules  A  and  B.  The  Pharmacien  must  copy  all  prescriptions 
into  a  prescription  book  and  file  the  original  prescription.  A  com- 
plete record  is  kept  of  the  sale  of  narcotics,  a  special  book  being 
provided  to  note  every  purchase  and  sale  of  these  drugs. — Drug. 
Circ,  62  (1918),  491.     (M.  D.) 


COMMERCIAL    PHARMACY. 

Advertising. — Modern  Drug  Store. — H.  P.  Hynson  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  very  best  advertising  is  done  "without  a  trace 
of  color  or  a  drop  of  printer's  ink,"  and,  conversely,  much  money 
is  wasted  on  the  injudicious  use  of  both.  The  personnel  of  any 
business  force,  from  porter  up  to  proprietor,  advertises  the  business. 
Any  advertising,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  is  unavailing  if 
the  appearance,  intelligence  and  disposition  of  employees  is  in- 
ferior. "Service  is  the  keynote  of  good  business.  Directly-un- 
paid-for  service  must  be  rendered  with  as  much  grace  and  good  feel- 
ing as  that  which  wins  the  highest  remuneration,  otherwise  it  will 
be  the  veriest  boomerang."  Therefore,  one  should  make  change 
or  furnish  stamps  gladly.  A  proper  place  is  necessary  for  good 
service.  An  uninviting  exterior  does  not  bring  business;  windows 
catering  only  to  the  frivolous  and  gay  are  bad  advertising;  color 
harmony    inside    or    outside  is  satisfying,  especially  to  sensitive 
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people.  The  store  should  be  what  it  pretends  to  be,  large  enough 
to  do  business  comfortably,  dignified  in  appearance,  suited  to  the 
neighborhood  and  to  its  customers.  Dr.  Hynson  believes  the 
appearance  of  packages  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  next  to 
this  the  use  of  standardized  galenicals.  He  would  avoid  eut-and- 
dried  statements  like  "Prescriptions  accurately  compounded." 
The  same  thought  should  be  conveyed  in  language  a  little  less 
hackneyed.  Cheap  circulars  are  to  be  avoided  because  they 
cheapen  the  business.  There  must  be  dignity;  fewer,  more  ex- 
pensive circulars  are  more  effective.  Persistent  advertising  to 
physicians  is  the  very  best  method  of  building  up  a  real  drug 
business."— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  716.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Advertising. —  The  Prescription  Department  a  Valuable  Factor. 
— It  is  regrettable  that  Pharmacy  needs  to  be  advertised  as  worth- 
while, since,  as  J.  C.  Peacock  tells  us,  every  drug  store  trades  on 
the  reputation  of  pharmacy  though  it  has  no  right  to  do  so  except 
in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  own  department  of 
pharmacy.  Every  effort  made  to  improve  this  department  helps 
to  remove  it  from  the  competition  of  plain  commercialism  and 
shields  it  from  the  competition  with  other  lines  carried  in  drug 
stores.  The  department  will  yield  a  profit  if  the  same  quality 
of  thought  is  given  to  it  that  is  given  to  side-lines.  Pharmacy 
must  be  figured  into  finance  and  finance  into  pharmacy.  The 
pharmacist  must  act  upon  the  adage  "Keep  your  shop  and  your 
shop  will  keep  you,"  and  he  must  be  present  not  only  in  the  ma- 
terial body  but  in  the  spirit  of  full  realization  that  advertising 
pharmacy  to  the  public  will  react  to  his  own  immediate  interest. 
Time  and  skill  can  be  turned  into  money  by  developing  the  pharma- 
ceutical department.  Pharmacy  is  a  business  and  an  art  and  de- 
mands for  success  no  more  than  "side-line  common  sense."  The 
ability  to  handle  a  difficult  prescription  is  an  advertising  aid  to 
public  favor  that  pharmacists  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  The  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  is  an  advertising  medium  that  the  store  which 
houses  it  cannot  afford  to  miss,  for  it  begets  confidence.  If  now, 
when  conditions  are  difficult,  the  pharmaceutical  department  is 
neglected  in  favor  of  side-lines,  later  it  will  be  found  that  depart- 
ments have  been  developed  in  which  much  competition  is  bound 
to  arise.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1056.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Advertising. —  Value  to  the  Pharmacist. — In  a  lecture  before  the 
progressive  Pharmacy  Club  of  England,  Alec  Nathan  demon- 
strates the  value  to  pharmacists  of  advertising. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  805.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cash  vs.  Credit  Business. — Which  Is  More  Profitable? — Harold 
J.  LaWall  points  out  that  a  credit  business  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
remunerative  than  a  cash  business,  but  the  former  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  proprietor's  part  and  a  system  of  increased 
charges  for  certain  kinds  of  service.  His  findings  are  based  on 
analyses  of  both  kinds  of  drug  store  accounts. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (191S),  221.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Conservation  in  Pharmacy. — A.  R.  L.  Dohme  believes  that  the 
plea  for  conservation  of  sugar,  alcohol  and  glycerin  is  a  dangerous 
proposal.  Changing  a  formula  may  so  change  the  preparation 
as  to  make  it  of  doubtful  value.  No  true  patriot  would  endanger 
the  health  of  either  civilians  or  soldiers  as  such  procedure  could,  for 
no  pharmacist  can  say  definitely  without  considerable  study  how  a 
reduction  on  alcohol  or  glycerin  will  affect  the  strength  and  utility 
of  any  preparation.  At  a  hearing  before  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
serve alcohol  for  the  supply  will  last  some  years;  that  the  sugar 
used  in  medicine  is  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  that  used  by 
confectioners.  Since  candy  is  less  essential  than  medicine,  con- 
servation of  sugar  should  come  in  that  industry  next  after  the  sav- 
ing in  home  consumption.  The  drug  business,  however,  does 
consume  an  appreciable  percentage  of  that  made  and  used  in  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  the  representatives  of  the  drug  in- 
terests offered  to  undertake  a  study  of  toilet  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions with  the  view  of  reducing  the  amount  of  glycerin,  particu- 
larly in  the  former.  Dr.  Alsberg  protested  against  changes  being 
made  in  official  formulas,  being  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  affecting  the  lives  of  men  in  the  trenches.  Summing  up 
the  situation,  Mr.  Dohme  thinks  there  is  no  immediate  occasion 
for  conserving  alcohol  and  sugar  and  perhaps  not  glycerin  be- 
yond the  study  of  possible  means  of  reducing  its  use. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  790.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Conservation  in  Pharmacy. — A.  Hunsberger  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore thePhiladelphia  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  points  out  that  in 
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addition  to  the  conservation  of  substances  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  galenicals  there  still  is  a  large  class  of  articles  which 
might  advantageously  be  conserved.  This  last  includes  bottles, 
tins,  jars,  glass  and  paper  boxes,  paper  and  metal  caps,  extra  wrap- 
pers, outer  cartons,  special  seals,  etc.  This  might  be  done  principally 
by  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  now  handled.  This  matter  of 
conservation  in  ingredients  in  galenicals  can  be  accomplished  by 
one  of  three  means,  namely:  by  elimination,  by  substitution,  and 
by  co-operation  with  the  medical  profession.  The  author  there 
gives  in  detail  his  ideas  of  accomplishing  the  best  results  under  each 
of  these  three  means. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  349.  (H. 
H.  S.) 

Drug  Stores. — A  War-Time  Need. — Speaking  about  the  radical 
changes  made  and  to  be  made  in  our  social  fabric  by  the  great 
war,  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Missouri  Pharmacy 
and  the  War,"  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  said: 

"Will  drug  stores  become  places  for  the  compounding  and 
the  sale  of  drugs?  We  can  see  how  it  is  possible  as  the  years  of 
war  pass  by  for  the  general  department  store  business  so  common 
in  drug  stores  to-day  to  drift  into  separate  lines  and  leave  what 
little  real  pharmaceutical  work  we  have  to  a  few  stores  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture,  compounding  and  dispensing  of 
medicines." 

The  Doctor  went  on  to  say  that  at  least  one  dispensing  pharmacy 
in  every  community  was  a  necessity;  that  not  even  the  exigencies 
of  war  should  cause  all  drug  stores  to  close.  Packaged  goods,  house- 
hold remedies  and  sundries  might  be  sold  in  grocery,  dry  goods 
and  novelty  stores,  but  for  really  pharmaceutical  service  a  drug 
store  was  the  only  thing.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  353. 

Drug  Store  Prices. — Should  Be  Higher. — At  the  meeting  of  tin- 
New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  R.  R.  Lampa  re- 
ferred to  the  close  ties  that  bind  the  retail  pharmacist  to  the  whole- 
sale druggist  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  both  are 
interlinked.  He  also  discussed  the  unusual  regulations  and  laws 
of  both  the  State  and  federal  governments  and  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  them.  He  spoke  about  the  advance  in  prices  of  labor, 
drugs,    chemicals,  botanicals   and    high    taxes   and    said   that   the 
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pharmacist  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  pricing  his  pre- 
scriptions, as  well  as  all  other  goods  he  has  on  sale,  for  the  druggist 
has  been  hard  hit,  and  for  his  own  self-preservation  it  is  impera- 
tive that  he  obtain  a  living  profit. — Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.,  191S,  20. 
(J.  M.  W.) 

Drug  Store  Advertising. — H.  P.  Hynson  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association  discusses 
the  various  methods,  their  cost  and  results  produced,  of  adver- 
tising on  the  part  of  the  small  retail  druggist.  He  concludes  by 
saying  that  he  believes  to  advertise  successfully,  one  must  have 
something  to  tell,  must  have  something  good  to  tell,  and  must 
really  believe  he  has  something  to  tell  that  will  benefit  those  he 
desires  to  serve.  If,  then,  he  will  tell  his  story  earnestly,  enthusias- 
tically, and,  above  all  things,  truthfully,  he  will  be  able  to  do  ad- 
vertising that  will  bring  profit  and  give  satisfaction  to  those  upon 
whom  it  has  had  effect. —J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  71G. 
(H.  H.  S). 

Drug  Trade.— War  Work  of.—R.  C.  Stofer,  Saunders  Norvell, 
H.  C.  Lovis  and  S.  P.  Penick  presented  papers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
outlining  the  efforts  of  the  various  branches  of  the  drug  trade 
towards  winning  the  war.  Mr.  Penick  described  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  crude  drugs  and  the  development  of  American  drug 
plant  cultivation.  Mr.  Norvell  discussed  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wholesale  druggist  and  enumerated  some  of 
the  enormous  orders  which  had  to  be  filled.  Dr.  Lovis  represented 
the  manufacturers  of  surgical  supplies  and  spoke  of  their  participa- 
tion in  war  activities.  Mr.  Stofer  outlined  the  difficulties  which 
the  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  had  to  overcome  and  their 
efforts  to  conserve  glycerin,  sugar,  etc. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  528.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — War  Problems  of. — C.  H.  Briggs 
thinks  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  we  are  facing  war 
difficulties  squarely.  The  shortage  of  skilled  chemists  and  pharma- 
cists has  been  a  severe  blow.  Colleges  have  been  the  source  of 
supply,  but  few  are  being  graduated  and  we  must  try  to  increase 
the  number  attending  college.     Increase  in  cost  of  raw  material 
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and  labor  and  the  added  war  tax  makes  prices  that  surprise  the 
retail  druggist  and  cause  the  ultimate  consumer  to  think  he  is 
being  robbed.  The  shortage  of  certain  drugs  and  chemicals  has 
become  acute.  Those  heretofore  produced  only  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey  are  practically  off  the  market  and  only  limited 
quantities  can  be  obtained  of  those  produced  in  Russia,  France 
and  Italy.  In  some  cases  these  are  being  supplanted  by  similar 
drugs  from  other  sources  and  the  shortage  in  chemicals  is  being 
steadily  relieved  by  increasing  manufacture  at  home.  Conserva- 
tion of  glycerin,  sugar  and  alcohol  is  an  important  problem,  but 
these  must  not  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  keeping  quality  of 
preparations  containing  them.  The  difficulties  in  transporta- 
tion are  annoying  and  greater  allowance  for  delays  should  be  made 
when  ordering.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S).       (Z.  M.  C.) 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — War-Time  Conditions. — F.  B.  Kil- 
mer gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  laboratory  in  war  time 
and  the  straits  to  which  it  was  put  by  the  chaotic  conditions  aroused 
by  this  appalling  calamity,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  He  tells  in  an  interesting  way  how  the  lack 
of  a  drug  plant  industry  in  this  country  placed  the  laboratory  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  Drug  plant  cultivation,  he  says,  must 
be  carried  on  under  the  control  and  in  conjunction  with  the  labora- 
tory. He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  whole  question  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  is,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come, 
a  laboratory  problem.  The  whole  question  requires  study  from 
many  points  of  view.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  91  (1918),  122.    (J.  K.  T.) 

Modern  Merchandizing. — L.  K.  Liggett,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  discussed  the  various  quali- 
fications and  factors  needed  to  conduct  a  successful  commercial 
drug  establishment.  In  considerable  detail,  he  takes  up  the 
questions  of  service,  locality,  inventory,  personality,  overhead 
expenses,  prices  and  buying. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
712.     (H.  H.  S.) 

A  Moving  Window  Display. — Otto  Raubenheimer  demonstrates 
how  a  syphon  can  be  constructed  so  that  air  bubbles  will  be  drawn 
down  with  the  liquid,  thereby  producing  a  striking  effect.  It  is 
done  by  means  of  a  glass  "Y"  tube,  one  upper  end  being  connected 
with  the  tube  which  acts  as  the  short  leg  of  a  syphon  and  the  other 
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having  a  short  rubber  tube  with  a  screw  compressor  attached. 
The  lower  end  of  the  "Y"  makes  the  long  leg  of  the  syphon.  When 
air  is  admitted,  it  flows  out  along  with  the  water  forming  air  bub- 
bles, the  size  of  the  bubbles  being  regulated  by  admitting  more  or  less 
air.  The  outflow  of  water  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw  compressor, 
making  the  water  and  air  run  at  any  speed.  If  a  colored  liquid 
is  used  instead  of  water,  the  effect  is  more  striking.  When  the 
reservoir  and  "Y"  are  concealed,  the  display  creates  a  great  deal 
of  interest.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  261.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Raising  the  Rent. — Franklin  M.  Apple  cites  the  increases  along 
various  lines  which  justify  landlords  in  increasing  rents  of  drug 
stores  but  calls  attention  that  an  increase  in  rent  of  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  should  be  subject  to  explanation  and  such  explanation 
should  be  demanded. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918), 
227.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Retailer  and  Wholesaler. — Relationship  between. — R.  R.  Lampa 
traces  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  wholesale  drug  merchants 
and  states  that  during  the  various  periods  of  evolution  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  continued  of  a  friendly 
character.  Only  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  their  interests  clashed: 
the  time  when  the  practice  of  cutting  the  prices  of  proprietaries 
came  into  vogue.  This  reduced  the  profits  of  the  retailer.  Schemes 
to  prevent  this  practice  of  price  cutting  were  the  so-called  "Campion 
Plan,"  which  eventually  fell  into  disuse  because  of  its  ineffective- 
ness, then  the  so-called  "Tripartite  Plan,"  which  was  declared  il- 
legal by  the  Courts.  Lampa  concludes  that  the  interests  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  are  identical  and  that  in  order  to  protect 
these  interests  team  work  is  necessary.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  legislative  matters. — Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  25.  (C. 
P.  W.) 

Salesmanship. — In  the  Retail  Drug  Store. — The  druggist  must 
fill  the  dual  capacity  of  business  and  professional  man,  says  E-  T. 
Hahn.  His  chief  value  to  the  community  and  superiority  over 
the  other  tradesmen  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  render  better 
service  to  his  customers  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  the 
things  he  has  to  sell. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918), 
135.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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A  Square  Peg  in  a  Round  Hole. — C.  W.  Holzhauer  believes  that 
many  graduates  from  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  their  first  positions 
are  "square  pegs  in  round  holes."  Colleges  have  looked  after 
the  making  of  a  good  prescriptionist,  which  is  a  paramount,  but 
they  have  neglected  the  second  object  of  their  being,  the  teaching 
of  a  student  to  be  useful  behind  the  counter.  Since  the  work  of 
the  average  store  is  50  per  cent,  pharmaceutical  and  50  per  cent. 
commercial,  the  importance  of  the  latter  is  evident.  As  outlined 
by  the  Syllabus,  G!/^  per  cent,  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  commercial 
pharmacy.  Mr.  Holzhauer  believes  more  instruction  in  com- 
mercial lines  should  be  given  and  the  scope  broadened.  He  be- 
lieves also  that  such  instruction  would  increase  the  professional 
side  of  the  business.  As  to  whether  the  commercial  training 
should  replace  some  scientific  subjects  or  be  added  to  present 
courses  he  makes  no  suggestion. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
874.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Surgical  Supplies. — /I  Profitable  Side-Line. — Fred  B.  Kilmer 
has  a  very  interesting  article  on  a  branch  of  the  drug  business  that 
is  little  thought  of — surgical  supplies. 

He  writes  that,  within  a  generation,  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  has  been  revolutionized  and  the  druggist  has  in  many 
ways  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes.  This  has  caused  him 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  profit  which  might  have  been  easily  realized. 

One  thing,  the  customer  is  up-to-date  and  knows  a  great  deal 
about  cleanliness  and  sterilization,  and  to  cope  with  him  the  drug- 
gist must  be  resourceful  and  ready  to  seize  his  opportunity.  One 
opportunity  is  surgical  supplies  and  in  this  connection  comes 
first  aid.  A  knowledge  of  first  aid  is  now  practically  universal 
and  the  druggist  can,  if  he  gets  busy,  have  a  continuous  line  of 
profits.  Another  item  overlooked  is  that  the  druggist  who  gives 
space  to  surgical  supplies  gains  prestige.  And  if  they  are  dis- 
played and  pushed  there  is  no  line  in  the  business  that  will  bring 
greater  returns.— Pract.  Drug.,  July,  1918,  22.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Three  Cardinal  Points  in  Pharmacy. — B.  E.  Pritchard  from  his 
experience  of  fifty  years  in  the  drug  business  thinks  it  his  "bounden 
duty"  to  emphasize  the  need  of  good  preliminary  education  and 
he  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  college  prerequisite.  Practical 
experience  is  a  necessary  part  of  one's  training  as  well.     "Sufficient 
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education,  practical  experience,  intelligent  service, — given  these 
three  cardinal  points  coupled  with  honesty,  sobriety  and  a  clean 
conscience,  no  man  can  fail  to  make  his  life  a  success." — J.  Am. 
Pharm  Assoc,  7  (1918),  793.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Wanted. —  The  Old-Fashioned  Pharmacist. — J.  W.  England  joins 
the  "Philadelphia  Public  Ledger"  in  deploring  the  dearth  of  "old- 
fashioned"  doctors  who  prescribed  drugs.  He  believes  when  the 
"old-fashioned"  doctor  returns  we  wil  also  have  a  return  of  the 
"old-fashioned"  pharmacist. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41 
(1918),  139.     (R.  P.  F.) 

DISPENSING    PHARMACY. 

Dispensing  and  Commercial  Pharmacy. — Little  Things  That 
Bring  Sttccess. — At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  H.  P.  Hynson  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  discusses  some  of  the  seemingly  small  and  unimportant  details 
in  retail  pharmacy  and  clearly  demonstrates  how  attention  to 
them  makes  for  success.  Utensils,  containers,  manufacture  of 
preparations  and  the  proper  methods  of  dispensing  the  same  are 
considered  under  the  heading  of  technical  pharmacy.  The  second 
part  of  the  address,  under  the  heading  "commercial  pharmacy,  "deals 
with  display  of  stock,  inventories,  salesmanship,  deliveries,  sta- 
tionery and  accounting  system. — Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.,  1918,  28, 
and  Sept.,  1918,  26.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Druggist. — A  Sliort  Siglited. — A  correspondent  writes:  "I  went 
to  a  nearby  drug  store  and  asked  for  twenty-five  cents  worth  of 
Liquor  Antisepticus  Alkalinus;  I  got  one  ounce.  The  druggist 
charged  me  fifteen  cents  an  ounce,  and  ten  cents  for  the  container. 
Next  time  I  fear  I  shall  be  forced  to  get  Glycothymoline!"  To 
penalize  a  man  who  calls  for  an  official  product  so  as  to  drive  him 
to  ask  for  a  "patent  medicine"  of  the  same  general  character  is 
both  poor  pharmacy  and  bad  business. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71 
(1918),  1745.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Pharmaceutical  War  Babies. — C.  P.  Wimmer  applies  the  term 
"War  Babies"  to  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  created  by  the 
war.  All  of  these  are  used  for  septic  conditions  or  to  heal  wounds 
or  burns.     Iodine  was  widely  used  at  first.     Sir  Almroth  Wright 
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suggested  irrigation  of  wounds.  "Eusol"  and  "Eupad,"  both 
mixtures  of  bleaching  powder  and  boric  acid,  were  the  predecessors 
of  Dakin's  original  formula,  which  has  since  evolved  into  the 
Carrel-Dakin  solution,  which  of  all  pharmaceutical  war  babies 
is  most  likely  to  survive.  "Bipp  Paste,"  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  wounds,  contains  equal  parts  of  iodoform  and  bismuth 
subnitrate  made  into  a  paste  with  liquid  paraffin.  Of  Chlor- 
amine-T  and  Dichloramine-T,  the  latter  is  the  more  extensively 
used  because  of  its  solubility  in  eucalyptol,  which  fact  makes 
dilution  with  paraffin  oil  possible.  It  depends  for  its  virtue  upon 
the  chlorine  liberated.  Recently  chlorinated  paraffin  has  been 
used  as  a  solvent.  Dakin  and  Dunham,  who  discovered  it,  have 
proposed  the  name  Chlorcosane. 

Ambrine  is  a  French  proprietary  remedy  used  for  burns.  It 
owes  its  value  to  the  presence  of  hard  paraffin  which  makes  an  air- 
tight covering  possible.  It  has  recently  been  determined  that 
the  paraffin  of  the  U.  S.  P.  will  not  do  for  preparations  of  this  sort; 
it  must  be  liquid  at  50°;  pliable  at  or  below  2S°  and  ductile  at  or 
below  31°.  Many  modifications  of  the  original  formula  have 
been  suggested. 

Aniline  dyes  have  come  into  use  as  antiseptics,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness is  still  an  open  question.  Brilliant  green,  flavine,  acri- 
flavine,  proflavine  and  scarlet  red  are  all  used.  Dr.  Wimmer 
gives  several  formulas  which  combine  these  dyes  with  oils  and 
paraffin.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  967.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Physicians  and  Pharmacists. —  Relations  between. — Max  Soskin 
wrrites  interestingly  of  the  relation  between  the  physician  and  the 
druggist.  He  believes  this  is  vital  to  both  sides.  While  the  drug 
store  business  is  independent  of  the  physician,  the  pharmacy  part 
is  bound  up  with  him.  Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  lack  of  a 
more  intimate  relationship  between  the  pharmacist  and  the  physi- 
cian, one  being  the  distrust  sometimes  shown  in  the  ability  of  tin 
druggist  to  select  the  proper  and  best  drugs.  Another  the  financial 
advantage  accruing  to  the  physician  oftentimes  in  prescribing 
ready-made  medicines.  These  are  discussed  ably  and  in  conclu- 
sion he  states  that  the  druggist  must  have  high  ideals  and  then 
strive  to  realize  them.— Pract.  Drug.,  Feb.,  1918,  12.     (F.  H.) 

Prescription  Business. — Increasing  Same. — O.  Raubenheimer 
suggests  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  prescriptions  are  compounded 
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carefully  and  conscientiously  as  the  best  method  of  advertising 
the  prescription  department. — Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48 
(1918),  54. 

Prescription  Business. — Increasing  Same. — R.  P.  Fischelis  and 
H.  H.  Schaefer  state  that  the  prime  factor  in  increasing  the  above  is 
service  to  the  physician.  To  be  able  to  render  the  right  and  proper 
kind  of  service  he  should  have  the  needed  education,  should  keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  in  his  profession,  should  be  properly 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  help  advise 
and  educate  the  physician  regarding  the  administration  and  dis- 
pensing of  medicines. — Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  4S  (1918), 
71.     (J.  H.) 

Prescriptions. — Incompatible  and  Unusual. — LaWall  and 
Griffith  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  1917  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
gives  a  series  of  17  unusual  prescriptions  and  a  description  of  the 
proper  mode  of  procedure  in  compounding  them.  The  discussion 
following  the  reading  of  this  paper  is  also  appended. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  359.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Prescriptions. — Pricing  of. — C.  R.  Sherman  claims  that  oint- 
ments are  always  priced  too  low  by  the  prescriptionist ;  that  1/i 
to  1  ounce  of  ointment  should  cost  at  least  50  to  60  cents.  The 
author's  contention  is  that  dosage  should  be  the  guide  which  de- 
termines the  price  of  a  prescription.  The  seemingly  unavoidable 
shortage  on  every  "round  quantity"  liquid  repacked  into  small 
containers  must  also  be  considered.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  only  seven  drachms  can  be  gotten  out  of  one  ounce 
of  anything.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  389.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Prescriptions. — Scientific  Pricing  of. — J.  R.  Wildman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting  at  New  York  University,  had  the  following 
prescription  compounded  at  nine  drug  stores  in  New  York  and 
the  vicinity: 

Resorciu 1  drachm 

Quinine  sulphate 20  grains 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  drachms 

Glycerin 2  drachms 

Bay  rum  to  make 6  ounces 
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Two  active  pharmacists,  each  independent  of  the  other,  checked 
up  the  actual  cost  prices  of  the  ingredients  and  container  at  the 
time  it  was  compounded  (February,  1918)  and  it  was  G5  cents. 
Labor,  for  the  ten  minutes  needed  in  compounding,  would  be 
about  S  cents.  Adding  66*/s  per  cent,  for  gross  profits,  which 
represents  40  per  cent,  on  selling  price,  and  which  includes  over- 
head charges,  would  bring  the  proper  price  of  the  prescription  up 
to  $1.21.  The  prices  charged  for  the  prescription  in  the  nine 
stores  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1 .  05 ;  hence,  according  to  Professor 
YVildman's  calculations,  each  store  sold  the  mixture  at  a  loss,  as 
shown  in  his  tabulation  given  below : 

Cost.     Selling  Price.  Loss. 
Lower  East  Side,  Middle  Last  Side,  Lower  West 

Side,  East  Orange,  Lower  Broadway $1.21  S0.7f>  $0.46 

Bronx 1.21               0.85  0.36 

Upper  West  Side 1.21               0.90  0.31 

Brooklyn 1.21                1.00  0.21 

Forty-second  Street 1.21               1.05  0.16 

In  the  rest  of  the  article,  Professor  Wildman  discusses  his  ideas 
as  to  scientific  price  fixing.  Cost  of  ingredient,  he  points  out, 
includes  cost  of  delivery,  unpacking,  putting  in  stock,  etc.  Cost 
of  container  includes  corks,  labels  and  caps.  Cost  of  labor  must, 
of  course,  be  included.  To  this  sum  representing  actual  cost  of 
compounding,  should  be  added  at  least  70  per  cent,  for  overhead 
and  then  15  to  20  per  cent,  as  a  percentage  of  profit.  If  this 
calculation  seems  too  tedious,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  gotten  by  add- 
ing 100  per  cent,  to  the  prime  cost  (ingredients,  container  and 
labor).— Merck's  Rep.,  27  (1918),  56. 


Proprietary  Evil. — Italian  View  of. — A.  Murri,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  Bologna,  protests  against  the  way  he  is  im- 
portuned to  prescribe  only  made-in-Italy  pharmaceuticals.  He 
declares  his  unswerving  patriotism,  but  insists  that  the  physician's 
duty  is  to  prescribe  that  which  is  best  to  restore  the  health  of  his 
patients.  He  holds  that  to  elevate  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
of  Italy,  there  must  be  founded  a  supreme  council  of  chemists, 
pharmacists  and  clinicians  who  will  examine  the  made-in-Italy 
pharmaceuticals  with  the  severest  scientific  impartiality. — J. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  M0.     (W.  A.  P.) 
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Strontium  Bromide  Prescriptions. — Dr.  S.  S.  Cohen  com- 
plains that  one  of  his  prescriptions  calling  for  1  ounce  of  strontium 
bromide ;  1  fluidounce  each  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamom  and 
tincture  of  mix  vomica;  and  enough  water  to  make  3  fluidounces, 
was  questioned  by  a  druggist  on  the  grounds  that  the  mixture 
would  measure  3  fluidounces  without  the  addition  of  water.  In 
another  case,  a  druggist  dispensed  one-half  fluidounce  of  fluid  on  a 
presciption  calling  for  '  s  ounce  of  strontium  bromide ;  1  fluidounce 
of  aromatic  elixir;  and  water  enough  to  make  2  fluidounces. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  73S.     (H.  H.  S.) 

War  and  Pharmacy. — C.  P.  Wimmer  describes  conditions  and 
scarcity  of  drugs  and  chemicals  both  here  and  abroad  due  to  the 
war.  Conservation  is  discussed  and  several  "conservation" 
formulas  in  use  in  England  are  given.  [Some  of  these  see  in  this 
volume  under  Ointments. — Ed.] — Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48 
(1918),  90.     (J.  H.) 

THE   PHARMACIST   IN   LITERATURE. 

The  Apothecary  in  Literature. — Fra  Angelico. — In  this  study,  E. 
Kremers  discusses  Paul  F^eyse's  novel  "Barbarossa"  and  the  apothe- 
cary Angelo  who  tells  the  story.  Angelo  is  apothecary  in  a  small 
town  near  Rome  and  is  one  of  the  notables  of  the  place.  He  has 
poetic  tendencies  and  has  been  dubbed  "Fra  Angelico"  by  his 
friends.— D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918),  96. 

The  Apothecary  in  Literature. — "  Kyrite-Pyrite." — Continuing  his 
studies  of  the  pharmacist  in  literature,  E.  Kremers  discusses  "Kyritz- 
Pyritz,"  a  farce  by  Wilkin  and  Justinus  and  the  role  played  therein 
by  Apothecary  Piepenberg  and  his  wife. — D-.A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39 
(1918),  7. 

A  Christmas  Story. — Under  this  heading,  Adelaide  Rudolph 
gives  a  delightfully  sympathetic  review  of  a  story  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  entitled  "A  Fair  Exchange."  The  story  deals 
with  the  attempts  of  an  American  druggist  to  make  a  millionaire 
out  of  a  French  pharmacist  by  marketing  with  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  a  wonderful  cold  cream,  the  recipe  for  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  grandfather  of  the  "pharmacien."— 
Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  508- 
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John  Keats,  Pharmacist. — A  review  by  R.  Cecil  Owen,  of 
Colvin's  Life  of  John  Keats,  in  which  the  poet's  brief  pharma- 
ceutical career  is  commented  upon. — Pharm.  J.,  100  (1018),  29. 
(C.  W.  B.) 


O.  Henry. — Pharmaceutical  Experiences  of. — In  a  short  biography 
by  R.  Cecil  Owen  it  is  stated  that  the  pharmaceutical  and  med- 
ical references  in  the  writings  of  this  popular  author  are  directly 
due  to  his  having  been  intimately  associated  with  both  profes- 
sions. His  father  was  a  physician  and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
early  years  of  Henry's  life  were  spent  in  his  uncle's  drug  store. 
After  many  changes  of  occupation  he  became  a  bank  teller  and 
finally  was  involved  as  an  innocent  victim  in  embezzlement  pro- 
ceedings. Upon  being  sentenced,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
prison  dispensary  and  thus  resumed  the  practice  of  pharmacy. — 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  104.     (C.  W.  B.) 


O.  Henry. — Origin  of  Pseudonym. — How  William  Sydney  Porter 
acquired  his  pen  name,  O.  Henry,  has  baffled  inquiries  until  now.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  a  native  of  O.  Henry's  state — 
North  Carolina — to  solve  the  riddle.  In  a  letter  to  Prof.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  Mr.  Porter's  biographer,  Dr.  Barringer  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  name,  O.  Henry,  appears  a  number  of  times  in  the  United 
States  Dispensatory.  In  the  fourteenth  edition  of  this  book,  the 
one  probably  used  by  Porter,  the  name  may  be  seen  on  pages  308, 
376  and  14:24.  In  the  latest  (twentieth)  edition,  the  name  appears 
on  page  343. 

Professor  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the  "Nation"  goes  into  the  matter 
at  some  length.  He  says  that  Etienue-Ossian  Henry  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1798,  and  died  there  in  1873.  His  father  was  Noel- 
Etienne  Henry  (1709-1832),  and  he  had  a  son,  Emmanuel-Ossian 
Henry  (1S2G-1N(>7).  Thus,  while  one  riddle  is  solved,  another  is 
brought  into  being,  namely:  Why  has  not  some  dispensatory 
editor  or  proof-reader,  or  somebody  else,  brought  out  the  essential 
fact  before?— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  321. 


Pharmacy  in  Fiction. — R.  C.  Owen  relates  the  intimate  pari 
pharmacy  plays  in  Arnold  Bennett's  story,  "Midnight  at  the 
Grand  Babylon."     It  is  a  tale  of  attempted  poisoning  in  which  a 
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physician  unknowingly  aids  the^criminal. — Pharm.  Jour.,  101  (191S), 
90.     (C.  W.  B.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belgian  Pharmacy  Journal. — Establishment. — A  new  pharma- 
ceutical journal,  under  the  title  of  "Journal  de  Pharmacie  de 
Belgique,"  is  to  be  issued  in  Belgium  early  in  1919,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  various  pharmacy  journals  which  were  printed  before 
the  war.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  1013.     (K.  S.  B.) 


Chemical  Research. — Founding  of  a  New  Institute  for  Pro- 
motion of. — The  Salters'  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  located 
at  Salters'  Hall,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.  C,  has  been 
founded  to  promote  co-operation  between  manufacturers,  stu- 
dents and  universities  in  the  investigation  of  any  particular  prob- 
lems requiring  research.  Post-graduate  students  of  any  recog- 
nized university  will  be  eligible  to  the  two  types  of  fellowships 
which  are  to  be  established.  These  types  are,  (1)  those  to  enable 
post-graduate  students  to  continue  their  work  at  an  approved 
university  or  other  institution,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Director,  and  (2)  industrial  fellowships  to  enable  suitably 
equipped  chemists  to  carry  on  research  for  any  particular  manu- 
facturer, under  an  agreement  which  wTill  be  entered  into  between 
the  manufacturer,  the  institute  and  the  Fellow.  Grants  in  aid 
may  also  be  made  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  in  a  knowledge  of  their  particular  work  by 
attending  technical  establishments  or  evening  classes  at  which 
they  can  obtain  a  better  grasp  of  their  subject. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  7S3.     (K.  S.  B.) 


Chicago  Veteran  Druggists'  Association. — Wilhelm  Bodeman 
says  the  C.  V.  D.  A.  stands  for  one  thing,  the  practice  of  lo  ing 
one's  neighbor  and  friend.  He  believes  every  city  would  be  bene- 
fit by  a  similar  organization  and  a  visit  to  the  C.  V.  D.  A. 
is  sure  to  be  a  case  of  Veni.  Vidi,  Vict. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  448.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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German  Surgical  Supplies. —  Boycott  of. — A  50  year  ban  has 
been  placed  by  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  upon  the  purchase 
of  medical  implements,  appliances  or  other  supplies  made  in 
Germany.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  598.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Institute  for  Scientific  Research. — Establishment  in  Japan. — The 
Japanese  Government  has  granted  the  sum  of  2,000,000  yen,  which 
has  been  supplemented  by  contributions  from  the  Emperor  and 
from  wealthy  Japanese,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for 
scientific  research,  intended  to  furnish  opportunities  which  it  is 
hoped  will  directly  benefit  technical  and  industrial  undertakings. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  549.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Kultur  vs.  Culture. — Henry  Kraemer,  in  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Association, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  our  educational  institutions  as  a  guiding, 
directing  and  balancing  power  to  their  students. 

The  author  defines  the  words  Kultur  and  culture.  The  former 
meaning  subjugation  of  nature  and  its  subverting  to  one's  own  in- 
terests and  incidentally  to  the  central  axis  of  German  educa- 
tion. 

Culture,  as  we  understand  it,  to  mean  self-improvement,  self- 
control,  above  all  the  cultivation  of  one's  own  character  and  the 
development  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. — Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  95.     (F.  H.) 

Pharmaceutical  Associations. — Proposed  Federation  of. — A.  R. 
L.  Dohme  submitted  a  tentative  plan  of  federation  of  all 
national  pharmaceutical  bodies  as  well  as  of  State  pharma- 
ceutical associations,  the  latter  organizations  to  constitute  a 
House  of  Delegates,  each  State  sending  three  delegates;  the  national 
organizations  to  constitute  National  Drug  Conference  consist- 
ing of  three  delegates  from  each  body;  the  president  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  the  president  of  the  conference  and  an  execu- 
tive secretary  elected  by  the  conference  to  constitute  an  execu- 
tive council  upon  whom  will  rest  most  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  federated  body.  The  present  national  organizations  will  con- 
tinue as  separate  entities,  all  meeting,  however,  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Dohme  estimates  that  such  a  federation 
would  attract  25,000  members  and  would  furnish  funds  for  such 
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bureaus  as  (a)  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  conducting  testing  labora- 
tories; (6)  laws  and  accounting,  giving  advice  on  legal  and  com- 
mercial matters;  (c)  unsalable  goods,  acting  as  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  such  commodities;  (d)  employment;  (e)  publicity, 
conducting  a  press  bureau.  In  addition,  the  plan  includes  the  pub- 
lishing of  one  or  more  journals. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S), 
811. 

Pharmaceutical  Associations. — Proposed  Federation  of. — H.  V. 
Arny  discusses  the  plan  for  federation  as  proposed  by  A.  R.  L. 
Dohme  and  suggests  that  members  of  all  State  associations  give 
it  serious  consideration  and  instruct  their  delegates  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  how  to  vote  on  the  proposition. — 
Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48  (1918),  6.3.     (J.  H.) 

Pharmacy  Honor  Medal. — Hugo  H.  Schaefer  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  proposes  that  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  shall  award  annually  a  medal  to  the  person  who  has 
done  most  for  American  Pharmacy.  A  detailed  plan  of  a  plan 
to  provide  funds,  methods  of  procedure,  etc.,  is  given. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.   Assoc,   7   (191S),   374.     (H.  H.  S.) 

The  Least  That  We  Can  Do. — H.  M.  Whelpley  records  some  of 
the  duties  which  the  pharmacists  who  stayed  at  home  should 
take  to  themselves,  and  keep'  alive  the  fraternal  spirit  and  at  the 
same  time  aid  the  boys  in  developing  military  efficiency.  He  ad- 
vocates the  frequent  writing  of  letters  to  the  fighting  pharmacists 
to  show  them  that  we  still  think  of  them  as  pharmacists,  and  are 
writing  because  they  belong  to  our  calling.  He  asserts  that  we 
would  have  had  a  pharmaceutical  corps  in  the  Army  long  ago,  if  phar- 
macists of  the  past  and  of  this  generation  fully  valued  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  calling. 


B — Apparatus  and  Manipulations 

Carbonate  Assay  Apparatus. — Barker  has  devised  the  simple 
carbonate  assay  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  i  on  next  page.  This  is  a 
hydrometer    containing  the  sample  and  to  it  hydrochloric  acid  is 
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added.  As  the  carbon  dioxide  passes  off  the  hydrometer  will 
rise  in  water  in  which  it  is  immersed  and  the  scale  on  hydrometer 
tube  gives  the  reading  of  the  amount  of  carbonate  in  the  sample. — 
Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  144. 

Clinical  Thermometers. — Official  Testing  of. — A  new  ruling 
prohibits  the  sale  of  delivery  in  England,  after  October  21,  1918, 
of  arly  clinical  thermometer  which  has  not  been  tested  and  approved 
by  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  During  the  first  month 
no  thermometer  which  shows  at  any  point  an  error  of  more  than 
0.4°  F.  will  be  approved,  and  thereafter  variance  from  standard 
is  limited  to  0.2°  F.  up  to  106°  F.,  and  to  0.3°  F.  above  that 
temperature.  Corresponding  variances  will  be  tolerated  in  ther- 
mometers calibrated  in  degrees  other  than  Fahrenheit. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  821-2.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Condenser. — Simple  and  Effective. — R.  Howden  has  devised 
the  simple  condenser  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page.  A 
is  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  1  inch  in  diameter  and 
8  or  9  inches  in  length.  It  is  fitted  with  a  stopper, 
F,  into  which  are  inserted  the  narrow  tubes  B  and  D, 
and  is  immersed  in  a  jar,  G,  of  cold  water.  The  tube  D  is 
connected  with  the  distilling  flask  by  an  air-tight  joint.  B  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  A,  and  connects. with  the  receiver  C.  A 
stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  running  as  shown  into  G,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  jar  it  siphons  over  by  the  bent  tube  K'  with- 
out overflowing  the  lip  of  the  jar. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918), 
368. 


Dakin's  Solution. — Apparatus  for  Use  of. — M.  Bornstein  has 
devised  the  two  pieces  of  apparatus  pictured  on  the  follow- 
ing page  as  aids  in  the  use  of  Dakin's  solution.  Figure  3 
is  an  automatic  siphon  for  delivering  the  fluid  to  the 
wound.  A  and  B  are  two  bells  annealed  to  each  other 
and  connected  by  the  siphon  tube  C.  The  solution 
from  the  irrigating  bottle  or  bag  passes  down  through  a  tube,  the 
rate  of  speed  being  fixed  by  a  Hoffman  pinch-cock.  It  accumu- 
lates in  the  upper  chamber  A  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  siphon, 
when  the  entire  fluid  in  A  is  suddenly  emptied  into  Chamber  B, 
from  whence  it  passes  into  a  Carrell  tube  and  thus  flushes  the 
wound. 
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Figure  4  is  a  suction  drainage  bell  for  applying  Dakin's  solution 
in  empyema.  A  is  a  wide  flange  to  be  pressed  upon  the  skin 
around  the  wound  opening;  B  is  a  tubular  opening,  through  which 
passes  the  Carrell  sprinkling  tube  D;  C  is  the  drainage  tube,  which 


can  be  connected  by  rubber  tube  either  with  a  drainage  jar  or 
bag  or  with  a  suction  pump.  The  apparatus  is  held  fast  to  the 
wound  by  rubber  dam  and  adhesive. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  7d 
(1918),  1820. 


Dialysis  Apparatus. — H.  Thorns  has  devised  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  two  chambers  (such  as  the  covers  of  vacuum  desicca- 
tors) clamped  together  with  a  sheet  of  parchment  between  them 
and  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  about  the  plane  of  the  mem- 
brane. One  chamber  is  half  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with 
the  liquid  to  be  dialyzed.  As  the  apparatus  revolves,  the  liquids 
glide  over  the  membrane,  increasing  the  speed  of  dialysis  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  in  stationary  dialysis.  Such  "gliding 
dialysis"  has  been  found  of  particular  value  in  the  preparation  of 
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stable   fruit  syrups    (see  page    117). — Ber. ;   through   Chem.    Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  1521. 


Dipping  Refractometer. —  Use  of. — W.  W.  Randall  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  when  using  the  Zeiss  Immersion  Refractom- 
eter with  the  metal  cup,  as  in  the  examination  of  volatile  liquids, 
heat  may  be  carried  by  the  metal  tube  of  the  instrument  to  the 
cup,  which  will  then  van'  in  temperature  from  the  bath,  on  which 
temperature  readings  are  based.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
temperature  of  the  work  room  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  the  bath.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  629.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Distillation  and  Evaporation. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  J.  G.  Annan  gave  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  process  of  distillation 
from  the  age  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  down  to  a  description  of 
the  present-day  modifications  of  the  pot  and  patent  stills  and  the 
types  of  apparatus  used  for  distillation  in  the  coal-tar,  petroleum 
and  shale-oil  industries.  Dr.  H.  E.  Watt  described  early  methods 
of  evaporation  in  open  vessels  by  direct  fire-heat,  the  introduction 
of  steam-jacket  and  coil  vessels,  the  apparatus  for  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  and  evaporation  of  the  "climbing  film"  type.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  slides  of  evaporators  of  the  "Kestner"  and 
"Multiple"  type.— Pharm.  J.,   101   (1918),  309. 

Ferrosilicon  Ware. —  Resistance  to  Acids. — C.  Matignon  tested 
the  acid-resisting  properties  of  the  various  alloys  of  iron  and 
silicon  found  in  commerce.  Among  those  tested  were  the  French 
metillure,  the  English  tantiron,  the  Italian  elianitc,  the  German 
neutraleisen,  and  the  American  ironac  and  duriron.  Of  these,  the 
French  alloy  was  found  to  be  most  resistant  when  treated  with 
boiling  nitric  acid  or  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric 
acids.  None  of  the  alloys  could  withstand  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918), 
91. 

Filtration. — Effect  of  Diatomaceous  Earth  ok.— George  E'we 
and  Stanley  Dubell  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  reduction  in 
strength  in  a  number  of  solutions  of  drugs  when  filtered  through 
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diatomaceous  earth,  thus  indicating  there  is  no  adherence  when 
this  method  of  sterilizing  solutions  is  employed. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  41    (1918),   171.     (R.  P.  F.) 


Filtration  Apparatus. — For  Use  under  Reduced  Pressure. — 
Haertel  describes  a  very  simple  apparatus  consisting  of  a  rectangular 
specimen  jar  without  a  neck  and 
with  a  square  overlapping  lid.  The 
jar  is  laid  on  its  side  and  two  holes 
are  bored  in  the  upper  side,  one 
for  receiving  the  stem  of  a  funnel 
or  filter  tube,  the  other  provided 
with  a  3-way  tap  to  be  connected 
with  the  pump. 

The  vessel,  beaker,  flask,  etc.,  in 
which    the    nitrate    is   collected   is 
j*LX  placed  in  the  jar,  beneath  the  stem 

of  the  funnel.  The  filtrate  may 
be  subjected  to  any  further  treat- 
ment without  transference. 

Further  details  will  be  evident 
from  the  illustration  (Fig.  .3). — From  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  35 
(1918),  444.     (A.  V.) 


Floating  Syphon  Filter. — To  eliminate  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  so  precious  during  the  strenuous  days  caused  by  the  war, 
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George  C.  King  worked  out  a  special  floating  syphon  filter  which 
only  needed  an  initial  start  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work. 
The  syphon  (as  shown  in  cut)  consists  of  a  round  disk  with  a  hole 
in  the  center  and  grooved  on  the  outer  edge.  Eight  wedge-shaped 
pieces  fastened  to  the  under  side  keep  the  paper  free.  The  filter 
paper  is  placed  between  cheesecloth  to  relieve  strain,  and  is  se- 
curely tied  to  the  disk.  A  perforated  rubber  cork  containing  a 
glass  tube,  stoppers  the  center  hole  of  the  disk.  To  the  glass  tube 
is  attached  a  rubber  syphon  which  is  protected  from  the  rim  of 
the  barrel  by  a  U-tube.  Lengthening  this  syphon  speeds  up  the 
operation,  which  may  be  one  of  simple  syphoning  as  well  as  filter- 
ing.—Pract.  Drug.,  Dec,  1918,  29.     (M.  D.) 

Hand  Balance. —  L'siug. — Arthur  B.  Burrows  describes  how  he 
"tamed"  the  old-fashioned  hand  balance  by  removing  the  strings 
and  using  a  wire  to  hold  the  pan  which  can  be  then  readily  removed, 
placing  an  upright  wooden  support  on  a  wooden  box  to  hold  the 
beam.  This  balance  is  sensitive  to  '  6  of  a  grain,  and  now  the  new 
assistant  will  not  shake  with  fear  any  more. — Praet.  Drug.,  June, 
1918,  32.     (J.  M.  \Y.) 

Laboratory  Work. —  Notes  on. — H.  Rodwell  deplores  the  fact 
that  retail  pharmacy  has  allowed  itself  to  become  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  wholesale  manufacturer.  The  retail  pharma- 
cist should  satisfy  himself  that  goods  received  are  what  they  are 
labelled  and  this  duty  should  not  be  left  to  the  food  and  drug 
officials.  Drugs  should  be  purchased  in  the  whole  state  as  far  as 
practicable.  Operations  demanding  the  manipulation  of  large 
quantities  had  best  be  performed  by  dividing  the  work  and  the 
manufacturing  of  a  series  of  small  batches.  Large,  firmly  fixed 
mortars  with  two-handed  pestles  are  invaluable  for  many  opera- 
tions, including  granulation  for  tablets  and  comminution  of  crude 
drugs.  In  sifting  powders  the  sieve  should  be  shaken  with  a  rotat- 
ing motion  instead  of  the  "to  and  fro"  motion.  In  trituration  of 
powders  with  liquids  when  working  on  a  large  scale,  extreme  care 
is  necessary  in  judging  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  added  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  operation.  Clarification  subsequent  to  percola- 
tion should  be  effected  by  filtration,  using  a  medium  which  will 
allow  the  operation  to  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
final  clarification  may  be  effected  by  subsidence  followed  by  de- 
cantation  or  a  second  filtration      In  the  preparation  of  solutions 
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bv  circulatory  displacement,  crystalline  material   should   be  used 
in  preference  to  powders.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  12.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Melting  Points. — Determination  of. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Chemists  Assistants'  Association,  W.  L.  Thomson  gave  a 
talk  with  demonstrations  on  the  taking  of  melting  points.  The 
subject  was  treated  in  an  interesting  and  thoroughly  practical 
manner,  but  little  that  was  new  was  brought  out.  The  author 
criticises  the  directions  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  that  the  bath 
liquid  be  heated  up  to  within  5°  of  the  expected  melting  point 
before  insertion  of  the  thermometer  and  the  melting  tube. — Pharm. 
J.,  101  (918),  291. 

Olfactoscope. — This  new  apparatus,  devised  by  M.  Fournie, 
of  Lyons,  for  the  comparison  of  odors,  gives  results  difficult  to  ob- 
tain by  the  old  method  of  comparing  intensities  by  oxidation  and 
evaporation,  and  this  is  said  to  apply  particularly  to  perfumes 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  concentric- 
glass  tubes,  which  flide  smoothly  one  into  the  other,  and  which 
are  fitted  with  circular  holes  of  equal  diameter.  In  the  outer  tube 
these  holes  are  placed  in  a  vertical  series,  while  in  the  inner  tube 
they  are  in  two  series,  vertical  and  spiral.  A  hook  on  the  outer 
tube  permits  it  to  be  suspended  while  the  tests  or  comparisons 
are  being  made. — Am.  Perfumer;  through  Am.  Druggist,  66  (1918), 
99. 

Percentage  Solutions  and  Alligation. — H.  L.  Thompson  calls 
attention  to  the  confusion  existing  in  people's  minds  when  con- 
sidering percentage  solutions.  The  percentages,  "w/w,"  "w/v" 
and  "v/v"  will  be  approximately  alike  for  weak  aqueous  solu- 
tions, but  the  discrepancy  increases  with  stronger  solutions  and 
with  solvents  other  than  water.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  problems 
showing  exactly  how  these  different  percentages  are  calculated 
and  makes  very  clear  just  how  they  differ.  Where  accuracy  is 
necessary  solutions  must  be  weight  to  weight  percentage  and  the 
metric  system  is  to  be  preferred.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the 
use  of  other  systems  lead  to  many  errors  with  consequent  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  prescriber.  The  use  of  weight  to  weight  percentage 
in  every  case  might  solve  the  problem.  If  it  is  preferable  to  weigh 
solids  and  measure  liquids  then  adoption  of  the  metric  system  with 
solids  expressed  in  grammes  and  liquids  in  mils  might  be  wise. 
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Percentage  solutions  then  would  always  mean  weight  to  volume 
in  the  case  of  solids  and  volume  to  volume  in  the  case  of  liquids. 
This  would  be  convenient,  too,  for  the  physician  in  his  calcula- 
tion of  dosage.  A  method  of  correction  for  substances  not  100 
per  cent,  pure  is  explained.  He  gives  also  six  rules  of  alligation 
which  will  cover  all  cases  of  mixtures  of  different  percentages  pro- 
vided they  are  based  on  absolute  per  cent.,  that  is,  "w/w."  Ap- 
plication of  these  rules  in  every  detail  is  shown  by  problems. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1089.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Percolation   Apparatus. — 

For  Use  under  Reduced  Pres- 
sure.— J.  G.  Beard  reports 
on  a  modified  process  for 
making  fluidextracts.  He 
uses  a  especially  designed 
percolator  and  the  entire  ap- 
paratus permits  a  modified 
Soxhlet  extraction.  He  gives 
detailed  directions  for  set- 
ting up  the  apparatus  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  8),  should  be 
easy  to  copy.  He  made 
satisfactory  fluidextracts  of 
nux  vomica,  hyoscyamus, 
cannabis,  guarana,  pilocar- 
pus, podophyllum,  buchu, 
gentian,  spigelia  and  staphi- 
sagria,  and  believes  the 
method  applicable,  except 
when  the  drug  would  be 
injured  by  a  temperature 
of  35°  C— J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  964.  (Z. 
M.  C.) 


Fig.  8. 


Pill-Rounder. —  Holder  for. — T.  Postlethwaite  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

Consider  the  treatment  of  a  pill-rounder  on  and  off  duty.     In 
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use,  the  skilful  movement  and  the  delicate  pressure  acquired  after 
long  years,  and  then — thrown  anywhere.  Finally,  neither  side 
being  buttered,  it  falls  on  its  edge  and  becomes  a  casualty.  Ma- 
terial, a  la  Cookery-book: 

One  strip  of  wood,  8  in.  by  3/4  by  '   t. 

Four  screws,  IV2  in. 

One  French  nail,  ll/s  in. 

Five  8-oz.  corks,  1  in.  long. 

Time,  twenty  minutes.     Sufficient  for  two  pill-rounders. 


<s> 


<n 


FiK.  9. 


Bore  holes  at  each  end  of  the  wood  to  take  the  screws,  and  holes 
through  each  of  four  corks.  The  nail  can  be  driven  through  the 
center  of  the  strip  and  the  other  cork.  Then  fix  on  the  inside  of  a 
handy  cupboard  door  at  a  height  where  it  will  be  free  of  the  shelf. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  9. 


Powder  Folder. — Home-Made. 


-  G.  W.  Hague  illustrates  (Fig. 
10)  a  home-made  powder  folder 
which  fastens  under  the  counter 
with  cleats  in  which  it  slides. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  always 
at  hand  when  needed,  but  easily 
put  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use. — Meyer  Bros.,  Drug.,  39, 
(1918),  143.     (C.  M.  S.) 


Rubber  Spatulas. —  Use  Sometimes  Unsafe.  R.  W.  Terry  found 
in  weighing  out  0.500  gramme  of  rennin  on  a  prescription  scale 
(the  scale  pans  containing  powder  papers)  more  than  ordinary 
manipulation  was  required  to  make  the  load  even.  After  balancing, 
the  powder  was  left  on  the  scale  for  a  short  while,  when  it  was 
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found  that  the  pan  containing  the  powder  weighed  down.  On 
bringing  the  spatula  near  the  pan  to  remove  some  of  the  powder, 
it  swung  upward.  The  spatula  was  of  rubber  and  had  been  wiped 
dry  about  five  minutes  previous  to  being  used  and  during  the 
wiping  process  it  became  electrified.  Its  attraction  for  the  powder 
paper  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  scale  pan  containing  the  deci- 
gramme weight  (about  l1  j  grains).  The  writer  can  see  circum- 
stances where  1 '  »  grains  overweight  of  a  toxic  substance  would 
prove  fatal.  It  was  noted  that  the  electric  charge  of  the  spatula 
was  not  wholly  dissipated  even  after  twenty-four  hours. — Mid. 
Drug.,  52  (1918),  15S.     (A.  G.  B.) 


Fig.  11. 


Safety  Valve. — E.  Rittenhouse  sug- 
gests the  safety  valve  shown  in  the  ap- 
pended illustration  (Fig.  11).  It  is  to 
be  used  in  a  distilling  flask  when  am- 
monia is  passing  over  into  standard 
acid  solution.  It  will  prevent  the  acid 
from  sucking  back  into  the  flask  and 
has  been  found  highly  effective. — J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  633. 


Sprayer. — For  Paraffin   Burn   Treat- 
ment.— Stanley  says  that  the  ordinary 

tin  contrivance  used  for  spraying  liquid  /  II I  \  UUileT 

insecticides  on  plants  is  an  efficient  ap- 
paratus for  spraying  melted  paraffin  or 
other  paraffin  products  in  the  treatment   Mercury 
of  burns.     The  paraffin  is  melted  and 

poured  into  the  tank,  where  it  remains  liquid  sufficiently  long  for 
all  purposes.  If  not  used  at  once,  the  tank  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water  or  heated  over  a  flame  until  the  paraffin  is  remelted. — J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  393. 


Tailameter. — An  Apparatus  for  Volatile  Oil  Assays. — H.  F. 
Slack  assays  the  oil  content  of  drugs  and  spices  by  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  12).  This  consists  of  a 
Florentine  receiver  in  the  shape  of  a  volumetric  flask  with  the  neck 
graduated   for    10   mils   divided   in   tenths.     The   material   is  dis- 
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Fig.  12. 


tilled  with  steam  and  when  all  of  the  oil  has  come  over 
it  is  brought  into  the  graduated  neck  by  addition  to 
the  flask  of  some  of  the  surplus  distillate  and  its 
volume  is  then  read.  Obviously  the  oil  must  be  lighter 
than  water  and  a  correction  factor  based  on  the  solu- 
bility of  the  oil  in  water  must  be  at  hand. — Perf. 
Essent.  Oil  Rec;  through  Chem.,  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
2404. 


Ultra-Filter. -—A   New  Form  of. — Kober  reporting  further  on  his 
studies    of    osmosis,    notably  of    pervaporation    (see  Year  Book, 
1917,    251)    states  that   by   ultra -filtration,  relatively  small  mole- 
Fig.  13. 


cules  can  be  separated  from  those  relatively  large  and  that  by 
use  of  pervaporation,  the  difficulties  of  ultra-filtration  by  dialysis 
are  completely  overcome.     The  apparatus  he  recommends   (Fig. 
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13)  consists  essentially  of  a  dialyzer,  A;  and  a  pervaporator,  B; 
connected  by  a  syphon.  The  dialyzer  has  an  automatic  water 
supply,  D.  The  pervaporator  concentrates  the  diffusate,  ob- 
tained from  the  dialyzer.  The  water  of  the  dialysate  is  per- 
vaporated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  dialyzer  with  the  aid  of  fan- 
ning. As  the  contents  of  the  dialyzer  decreases  the  counter  weight 
raises  it  partly  out  of  the  dialyzing  bath,  so  that  the  residue  at 
the  end  is  practically  pervaporated  to  dryness.  This,  however, 
cannot  take  place  while  there  is  endosmosis  (due  to  any  dialyzable 
constituent  within  the  container) ;  therefore  the  dialysis  must  be 
quantitative.  By  regulating  the  amount  of  water  supply,  so  that 
it  can  either  be  stopped  or  made  to  cease,  when  dialyzation  is  fin- 
ished, the  diffusate,  or  filtrate,  can  be  obtained  in  any  volume  or 
form  desired,  by  continuing  the  pervaporation. 

The  article  has  a  second  illustration,  showing  a  larger  apparatus, 
with  hot  air  radiation  for  use  with  an  electric  fan.  The  applica- 
tion of  ultra-filtration  in  biological  and  synthetic  organic  chemistry 
is  also  discussed.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  1226. 


STERILIZATION. 

Sterilization. — P.  Echtermeier  gives  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  pointing  out  attempts  to  free  water  of  bacteria  by  filtra- 
tion through  sand  or  a  Berkefeld  filter;  more  perfect  sterilization 
by  boiling  or  by  treating  with  ozone;  sterilization  of  milk  by  cook- 
ing or  by  pasteurization ;  and  sterilization  of  meat  with  superheated 
steam.  Finally  he  describes  various  methods  of  sterilization  used 
in  pharmacy. — Der  Morser;  through  D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918), 
36  and  52. 


Calcium  Glycerophosphate  Ampuls. — Sterilization  of. — George 
E'we  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  sterilizing  ampul  solutions 
of  calcium  glycerophosphate  because  there  is  precipitation  upon 
boiling.  Cresol  causes  precipitation,  as  does  citric  acid  also.  Addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  extent  of  producing  an 
acidity  of  0.2  per  cent,  to  0.8  per  cent,  seems  to  solve  the  problem. 
Where  such  acidity  is  objectionable,  the  solution  must  be  sterilized 
by  filtration  through  a  Berkefeld  filter. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  41  (1918),  164.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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Catgut. — Sterilization    of.     Dr.    John    O'Conor,    Buenos    Aires, 

gives  a  method  of  producing  a  satisfactory  sterile  ligature.  Raw 
catgut  is  boiled  in  a  closed  vessel  in  rectified  spirit  and  ether,  equal 
parts,  for  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  and  then  removed  by  a  ster- 
ilized forceps  and  placed  in  a  glass  bottle  containing  90  per  cent, 
absolute  alcohol  and  10  per  cent,  formalin.  After  forty-eight 
hours  it  is  immersed  and  washed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  basin  of  pure 
ether,  and  finally  stored  in  a  bottle  filled  with  equal  parts  of  alco- 
hol and  ether.— Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  I L918), 
77."). 

C.  S.  Thompson  describes  a  process  of  preparing  and  sterilizing 
catgut.  He  employs  ether  as  the  sterilizing  solution.  All  that  is 
required  to  sterilize  the  gut  is  simply  to  insert  it  in  ether  and  leave 
there  indefinitely;  it  can  safely  be  used  after  twenty-four  hours, 
probably  much  sooner. — Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  14. 


Local  Anesthetics.  Sterilization  of. — M.  MacNaughton  Jones 
describes  a  "simple  but  effective  method  of  preparing  a  sterile 
solution  of  cocaine  or  other  local  anesthetic  which  may  also  contain 
adrenalin  hydrochloride."  A  concentrated  solution  is  prepared  of 
such  a  strength  that  a  dilution  with  many  {e.  g.,  40)  times  the 
volume  of  water  will  give  the  requisite  percentage  of  each  solvent. 
The  preparation  is  stored  in  a  sealed  vial  or  ampul  until  about  to  be 
used,  when  sterilized  water  can  be  added.  Experiments  by  Dr. 
John  Matthews  demonstrate  that  even  if  the  preparation  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  ordinary  forms  of  bacterial  contamination  the  pres- 
ence of  concentrated  salt  renders  it  sterile  in  a  few  days. 

I. 

Novocaine  or  kerocaine • .  .  :>  25 

Sodium    chloride 3  25 

Solution  of  adrenalin   hydrochloride  (1  in  1000) 8  0     (32'  ,  I 

Water  (weight  or  metric) ad  25.0     I  100) 


When  diluted  with  40  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  solution  contains 
3.25  per  1000  of  both  kerocaine  and  sodium  chloride,  gives  perfect 
anesthesia,  and  has  an  osmotic  pressure  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  a  4:1000  solution  of  the  latter  salt. 
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ii. 

Cocaine   hydrochloride 2.0    (8%) 

Sodium  chloride  (approx.) 3  .75  (15%) 

Solution  of  adrenalin  hydrochloride  (1  in  1000). ...     8.0    (32%) 

Water  (by  weight) ad  25.0    (100) 

On  the  same  scale  of  dilution  this  gives  a  0.2  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  only  equal  to  that  of  a  0.35- 
1000  NaCl,  and  consequently  about  3.65-1000  of  this  salt  is 
added,  but  inasmuch  as  cocaine  produces  anemia,  the  adrenalin 
may  be  reduced  if  desired.  It  is  suggested  that  the  solution  be 
prepared  40  times  the  strength  required  for  injection,  because 
increments  in  the  dilute  solution  of  '  4,  ',  i,  V-i,  or  1  per  1000  cor- 
respond to  an  increase  of  1,  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  concentrated 
solution,  and  these  are  the  increments  usually  desired. — Lancet; 
through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  13. 

Surgeons'  Knives  and  Scissors. — Sterilization  of. — One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  surgery  is  the  proper  sterilization  of  the  knives  and  scissors. 
Boiling  water  or  70  per  cent,  alcohol  if  applied  long  enough  to  be 
effective,  inevitably  destroys  the  edge,  and  the  instruments  so 
treated  also  have  a  tendency  to  rust.  Dr.  Henry  Lyman 
of  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston,  advocates  the  sub- 
stitution of  liquid  petrolatum.  Instruments  boiled  in  this  sub- 
stance do  not  lose  their  edge,  are  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  oil,  and 
so  do  not  rust  readily,  and  moreover  they  are  rendered  sterile. 
Tests  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  sterilization  were  carried  out,  and 
it  was  determined  that  bacteria  generally,  even  anthrax  spores, 
conceded  to  be  about  the  hardest  form  of  life  to  destroy,  are  killed 
in  10  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  150°  C.  To  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  oil  used  should  be  nonirritating;  it  must  be  chemically 
inert  so  that  it  does  not  attack  the  steel,  it  must  be  clear  so  that 
the  instruments  may  be  easily  visible,  and  it  must  have  the  highest 
^possible  flash-point  on  account  of  danger  from  fire. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc;  through  Merck's  Rep.,  27  (1918),  17. 


CONTAINERS. 

Acid  Bottles. — Stoppers  for. — These  can  be  made  from  a  mixture 
of  250  to  300  parts  of  white  bolus  and  100  parts  of  petrolatum  or 
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from  equal  parts  of  powdered  glass  and  petrolatum  and  the  coating 
the  stoppers  with  solid  parafiin. — Pharm.  Post;  through  Pharm. 
Weekbl.,  55  (1918),  615.     (H.  E.) 

Amber  Bottles. — Substitute  for. — Bottles  covered  with  heavy 
duck  fabric  impregnated  with  brown  floor-stain  are  effective  for 
storing  Dakin's  solution  when  amber  bottles  are  not  obtainable. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  186.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Ampuls. — Manufacture  of. — C.  L.  Rarthen  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion after  outlining  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  dispensing 
of  certain  solutions  in  ampuls  discusses  the  usual  methods  employed 
in  preparing  the  solution,  making  the  ampuls,  filling  and  sealing 
them  and  finally  describes  their  sterilization.  He  also  explains 
the  "blue  test"  used  for  finding  imperfect  ampuls  and  outlines 
the  method  employed  for  washing  and  finishing  them. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  613.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Glass. —  Restoration  of  Color  of. — Nearly  every  kind  of  colored 
glass,  especially  if  containing  manganese,  is  liable  to  a  change  of 
color  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  but  the  original  color  can  be  restored 
by  heat.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  241.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Glass  Tubes. — Insuring  Precise  Diameter. — Lambris  makes 
glass  tubes  of  any  cross  section,  round  or  polygonal,  cylindrical  or 
conical,  by  fitting  a  core  of  the  precise  dimensions  into  a  glass  tube 
approximately  of  the  desired  shape,  closing  the  tube,  evacuating 
it  and  heating  it  externally  until  the  air  pressure  has  forced  the 
glass  uniformly  against  the  core.  The  core  is  then  withdrawn  and 
used  over  again. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2196,  Feb.  2,  1918,  7-1. 
(O.  R.) 

Lead  Glass. — Danger  in  Use  in  Nursing  Bottles. — Dr.  Guerbet 
states  that  nursing  bottles  of  "crystal  glass"  arc  becoming  popular 
in  France  instead  of  the  ordinary  flint  glass  nursers.  He  cites  a 
case  of  lead  poisoning  of  a  three  month's  old  baby  fed  with  milk 
that  had  been  sterilized  in  such  containers,  lie  therefore  urges 
that  their  use  should  be  prohibited. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18(1918), 
291. 
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Silica. — Fusion  of. — Bottomley  gives  a  review  of  the  work  done 
on  the  fusion  of  silica.  The  chief  developments  have  come  in 
working  quartz  in  the  plastic  condition,  in  an  electrical  resistance 
furnace.  In  making  tubes  and  pipes  a  mass  of  sand  is  fused 
around  a  central  core  through  which  the  current  passes.  The 
heating  core  is  then  withdrawn,  the  plastic  mass  removed  from  the 
furnace  and  drawn  into  tubing.  If  necessary,  expansion  by  com- 
pressed air  is  resorted  to.  The  weight,  which  can  now  be  worked 
at  one  time,  exceeds  200  pounds.  The  temperature  required  for 
fusing  is  1800  -000°.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  fine  air  bubbles 
brought  in  by  melting  sand.  These  cause  loss  of  transparency. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  melt  made  from  sand  is  2.07  and  2.2  from 
rock  crystals.  A  rod  1  meter  long  heated  from  0  to  1000°  expands 
0.5  millimeter.  An  important  use  is  in  chemical  plants.  A  suitable 
putty  for  joints  is  40  of  asbestos  small,  8  of  asbestos  fiber,  10  of 
whiting,  a  little  tallow  and  the  balance  boiled  linseed  oil. — J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  76. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ant  Deterrents. — The  Lancet,  replying  to  a  correspondent  who 
asked  for  suggestions  for  keeping  ants  out  of  the  house,  states 
that  the  following  are  popular  remedies:  Powdered  cloves  with 
borax  (oil  of  cloves  thinned  with  methyl  alcohol  could  be  worked 
up  with  the  borax),  or  camphor  1  ounce  with  borax  1  pound. 
Turpentine  is  a  well-known  and  efficaceous  remedy,  but  not  pleasant 
for  food-cupboards. — Am.  Drug.,  66  (191S),  195. 

Boiler  Corrosion. — Prevention. — Boiler  corrosion  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  sodium  dichromate  provided  the  proportion 
of  chlorides  is  not  sufficient  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  85.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Brass  and  Bronze. — Etching. — Better  than  a  solution  of 
chromium  trioxide  alone  is  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  for  etching.  The  specimen  is  immersed  and  kept  moving 
in  the  solution  for  a  few  seconds  and  is  then  washed  in  running 
water.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2196,  Feb.  2,  1918,  73.     (A.  R.) 

Brunswick  Black. —  L'sc  as  Floor  Stain. — A  good  floor  stain 
maj'  be  made  with  Brunswick  black  thinned  down  with  turpentine. 
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It  takes  a  good  polish  and  is  more  eeonomieal  than  varnish. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  5.     (K.  S.  B.) 


Caterpillars. — Protective  Sprays  against. — The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  states  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  bad 
attack  of  caterpillars  on  fruit-trees  this  year,  and  since  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  fruit  it  is  especially  important  that  growers 
should  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  them  just  as  the  buds  are  opening. 
If  the  caterpillars  are  discovered  and  destroyed  then  little  real 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  trees,  but  if  nothing  is  done  a  bad 
attack  may  develop  resulting  in  the  stripping  of  the  leaves  and  a 
severe  or  total  loss  of  crop.  It  is  added  that  a  nicotine-and-soap 
wash  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  killing  the  caterpillars  before 
the  flowers  have  opened,  as  it  destroys  apple  sucker  and  aphis 
at  the  same  time.  The  application  should  be  made  by  means  of  a 
spraying-machine  or  garden-syringe,  applied  in  a  coarse  spray  with 
plenty  of  force  so  that  the  wash  penetrates  right  into  the  buds  and 
fruit  trusses  and  so  poison  the  caterpillars'  food.  To  make  suffi- 
cient solution  for  ten  medium-sized  trees,  dissolve  l/s  pound  of  soap, 
preferably  soft,  in  a  little  hot  water,  dilute  with  cold  water  to 
make  10  gallons;  add  '/<  ounce  of  nicotine  (0")  per  cent. 
purity),  and  stir  well.  It  is  best  to  use  soft  water  if  possible, 
but  when  only  hard  water  is  available  increase  the  amount  of  soap 
to  1  pound.  There  are,  it  is  added,  many  satisfactory  proprietary 
insecticides  containing  nicotine  on  the  market  which  may  be  used 
instead  of  this  wash.  If  the  attack  is  not  discovered  until  after 
the  flowers  are  open  a  solution  of  lead  arsenate  must  be  substituted, 
as  nicotine  will  not  kill  well-grown  caterpillars.  The  arsenate  of 
lead  should  be  bought  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  Half  a  pound  of 
paste  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient  for  ten  medium- 
sized  trees.  The  wash  must  be  applied  in  a  very  fine  spray  so  that 
the  entire  surface  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  the  poison.  Spray- 
ing should  cease  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drip.  The  amount  of 
arsenate  of  lead  eaten  by  the  caterpillar  as  it  feeds  on  the  leaves 
is  sufficient  to  cause  its  death. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  222. 


Celluloid. — Softening  of. — Celluloid  employed  for  surgical  pur- 
poses is  often  intractable  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to 
the  positions  it  is  intending  to  occupy.     G.  S.  Thompson    states, 
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however,  that  if  celluloid  is  soaked  in  ether  for  a  few  hours  it  swells 
slightly  and  becomes  soft  as  jelly.  In  this  condition  it  is  taken 
out,  moulded  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  resumes  its  original  thick- 
ness and  appearance. — Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Jan., 
L918,   38. 

Cellulon. — This  is  a  new  German  textile  substitute  product  made 
from  pulp,  but  as  a  rule  without  the  addition  of  resin  glue.  The 
liquid  pulp  is  not  rolled  on  the  regular  machines,  but  is  worked  in 
a  round  drainer,  where  part  of  the  water  is  taken  away  and  the  more 
solid  mass  which  is  left  is  divided  into  strips,  which  in  a  wet  con- 
dition are  taken  to  the  spinning  machines.  In  this  wise  a  yarn 
is  obtained  somewhat  better  than  the  paper  yarn,  but  still  not 
fitted  for  anything  but  coarse  fabrics. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918), 
314. 

Cleaning  Compound  for  Sewer  Pipes,  Drains,  Etc. — A  compound 
for  cleaning  sewer  pipes,  drains,  etc.,  examined  by  George  E'we 
was  found  to  consist  of  commercial  caustic  soda  and  aluminum 
chips  or  filings. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  170. 
(R.  P.  F.) 

Hot  Cocoa. — Charles  H.  LaWall  suggests  the  following  formula 
for  hot  cocoa: 

Cocoa  powder 4  heaping  teaspoonfuls 

Potato  flour   (starch) '/>  teaspoonful 

Sugar 6  heaping  teaspoonfuls 

Water 8  fluidounces 

Rub  the  cocoa  first  with  the  sugar,  then  add  the  water  and  rub 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Heat  one  quart  of  milk  to  boiling,  add  the 
previously  prepared  paste  and  continue  heating  until  the  mixture 
boils.  Then  add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  vanilla  or  tonka.  Serve  hot. 
—Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  20.3.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Cootie  Formula. — M.  Chehak  points  out  that  Dr.  Rockwood  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  strongly  recommends  for  body  vermin  the 
use  of  gasoline  containing  5  per  cent,  of  flake  naphthalene  and  5 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  used  as  a  dipping  fluid  in  which  the 
vermin  infected  clothing  of  the  soldiers  are  immersed  prior  to 
laundering. — Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.  1918,  30. 
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Cork. — Substitutes  for.  The  shortage  of  cork  in  Germany  has 
lead  to  the  following  method  of  closing  bottles:  A  piece  of  parch- 
ment paper  is  put  over  the  opening  into  the  bottle,  a  stopper  of 
cellulose  cotton-wool  is  pressed  in,  the  bottle  is  turned  up  to  wet 
the  stopper  and  make  the  whole  air-tight,  and  another  piece  of 
parchment  paper  is  tied  over  the  outside. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
i  MUM,   242.     (K.  S.  B.) 

(  >n  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cork  in  Germany  various  sub- 
stitutes for  this  commodity  have  been  recommended.  Wohlfart 
and  Sachovitz  have  worked  out  a  process  by  which  toad-stools  are 
converted  into  a  substance  which  on  account  of  its  elasticity  can 
be  used  not  only  for  making  stoppers  for  bottles  but  also  gaskets 
for  preserving  jars  and  in  making  automobile  tires,  etc.  Wesseling 
uses  linden  and  willow  wood,  from  which  thin-walled  caps  are  made 
which  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  so  replace  stoppers. — Apoth. 
Ztg.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  28. 


Corks. —  Treatment  Prior  to  Use  in  Extraction  Apparatus. — 
According  to  T.  J.  Ward,  difficulties  arising  from  the  porosity 
of  cork  and  the  solubility  of  certain  constituents  of  cork  when 
used  in  extraction  apparatus  may  be  prevented  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Gelatin  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  several  hour-., 
the  unabsorbed  water  poured  off,  the  gelatin  warmed  until  it 
is  melted,  then  one-quarter  of  the  volume  of  glycerin  and 
two  volumes  of  water  are  added.  The  treatment  consists  of 
immersing  the  corks  in  this  mixture  and  heating  on  a  boiling  water- 
bath  for  two  hours.  Treated  in  this  manner  corks  may  be  safely 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ether,  petroleum  ether,  benzene,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  chloroform;  naturally  they  cannot  be  used  with 
solvents,  in  the  vapor  of  which  this  combination  is  soluble. — Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  .31.     (J.  K.  T.) 


Corks. —  Treatment  for  Making  Impervious. — Heat  the  corks  for 
several  hours  at  44  to  48°  C.  in  a  solution  prepared  by- 
dissolving  15  grammes  of  gelatin  in  24  grammes  of  glycerin,  and 
500  mils  of  water.  The  corks  are  then  dried  in  a  dark  place  and 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  petroleum  and  7  parts  of  paraffin 
kept  warm  at  40°  C.  Corks  so  treated  are  said  to  be  impervious  to 
air  and  acids. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  277. 
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Egg  Substitutes. — C.  H.  La  Wall  reports  on  the  composition  of 
more  than  forty  of  those  "substitutes."  Most  of  them  were 
colored  with  coal-tar  dyes,  and  all  of  them  were  composed  largely 
of  corn  starch.  In  many  instances  the  actual  value  of  a  25-cent 
package  of  the  fancifully-named  and  colored  stuff  was  only  5  or  G 
cents.  In  concluding  his  report  Professor  LaWall  says:  "Their 
names  are  deceptive;  their  composition  in  no  wise  resembles  that 
of  egg;  the  presence  of  color,  in  those  where  it  is  used,  is  a  fraud; 
and  the  claims  as  to  replacing  value  are  either  deliberate  misstate- 
ments or  ambiguous  phases.  Egg  substitutes  serve  no  purpose 
that  cannot  be  served  just  as  satisfactorily  and  much  more  cheaply 
by  articles  in  daily  use  in  every  household." — Drug.  Circ,  02  (1918), 
398. 

Flavoring  Extracts. —  N on- Alcoholic. — The  advent  of  prohibi- 
tion, is  pointed  out  as  being  the  psychological  moment  to  impress 
upon  the  laity  the  advantage  of  non-alcoholic  flavorings.  Gov- 
ernmental departments,  the  author  points  out,  are  already  speci- 
fying non-alcoholic  flavors  in  their  supply  contracts.  In  looking 
over  the  field  for  suitable  carriers  of  fruit  flavors,  R.  O.  Brooks  is 
impressed  by  the  coincidence  that  the  majority  must  be  sweetening 
agents.  Invert  sugar  solutions  containing  a  small  portion  of  gum 
arabic  or  egg  albumin  will  probably  be  the  popular  flavor  carriers, 
if  alcohol  becomes  a  prohibited  vehicle.  The  incorporation  of  the 
flavor  oils  in  this  carrier  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  the  cen- 
trifugal emulsifying  machines,  and  such  suspensions  will  in  time 
probably  become  popular  with  the  housewife. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  662.     (I.  G.) 

Flavoring  Extracts. — Assay  of  N on- Alcoholic. — F.  M.  Boyles  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

Volatile  oil:  Ten  mils  of  the  emulsion  are  transferred  to  a  50 
mil  flask  by  use  of  10  mil  portions  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Fill  to 
the  mark,  shake  thoroughly,  set  aside  30  minutes,  filter  and  deter- 
mine the  volatile  oil  in  the  filtrate  by  the  official  method. 

Gum:  Add  an  excess  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  a  convenient 
amount  of  the  sample,  set  aside  until  the  gum  has  precipitated,  then 
transfer  it  to  a  Gooch  crucible,  wash  the  precipitated  gum  thor- 
oughly with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  dry  to  constant  weight  at 
95°. 
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Alcohol:  Dilute  a  convenient  amount  with  water,  distill, 
saturate  the  distillate  with  sodium  chloride,  shake  out  the  volatile 
oils  with  petroleum  ether,  then  redistill  and  determine  the  alcohol 
in  the  distillate.  When  the  extract  is  made  by  dissolving  a  vol- 
atile oil  in  a  fixed  oil,  separate  the  former  from  the  latter  by  steam 
distillation  and  assay  the  distillate. — Am.  Perfumer;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (191S),  2389. 

Fly  Poisons. — In  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
Phelps  and  Stevenson  report  their  study  of  fly  poisons.  They 
found  that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  was  as  effec- 
tive for  this  purpose,  as  formalin  solutions  are.  As  to  the  latter,  0.5 
to  1  per  cent,  formaldehyde  solutions  were  found  the  most  effective. 
Potassium  dichromate  and  quassia  syrup  was  found  of  little  value. — 
D.  A..  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918),  72. 

Fly  Killers. — Here  is  a  home-made  fly-destroying  device  recom- 
mended by  authority:  Dissolve  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sodium  salicyl- 
ate in  a  pint  of  water.  With  this  solution  fill  a  tumbler,  over  this 
lav  a  sheet  of  white  (not  colored)  blotting  paper,  and  over  this 
invert  a  saucer.  Then  turn  the  whole  outfit  upside  down  so  that 
the  glass  of  water  will  be  standing  in  the  saucer.  Insert  a  match 
stick  under  the  edge  of  the  glass  so  as  to  allow  a  small  portion  of 
the  solution  to  escape.  Set  this  device  where  flies  will  be  attracted 
to  it,  when  drinking  of  the  solution  will  cause  their  early  demise. 

Oil  of  lavender  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  sprayed 
about  in  a  room  and  over  the  table  linen  by  means  of  an  atomizer 
makes  an  odor  that  is  refreshing  to  most  people,  but  is  repugnent  to 
little  Musca  domestica.  Geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope,  and 
white  clover  are  also  offensive  to  flies.  The  kind  of  odors  they 
prefer  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

The  fumes  from  burning  pyrethrum  powder  intoxicates  these 
impudent  and  intimate  pests,  when  they  may  be  arrested  and  locked 
up  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

A  mixture  of  cream,  brown  sugar  and  black  pepper,  equal  parts, 
is  eaten  by  flies — once. — Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  349. 

Fruit  Trees. — Gas  Fumigation  of. — Gas  fumigation  of  citrus 
groves  in  California  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  bids  fair 
entirely  to  displace  spraying  as  a  means  of  controlling  citrus-scale 
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groups,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  glue  capable  of  replacing 
bone  glue  or  strong  cement. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  7f>.">. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Ink.-  Blue-Black.— 

Pure  dry  tannic  acid 23  .4  grammes 

Gallic  acid,  in  crystals 7.7  grammes 

Ferrous  sulphate 30  grammes 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  U.  S.  P 25  grammes 

Carbolic  acid 1  gramme 

Bavarian  blue  dye  (Schultz  and  Julius  No    178)  2.2  grammes 

Distilled  water  to  make 100(1  mils 

Dissolve  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  together  in  about  50  mils  of 
warm  water  and  allow  to  cool;  dissolve  the  ferrous  sulphate  in 
about  L50  mils  cold  water.  Add  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
ferrous  sulphate  and  immediately  mix  the  solutions.  Add  the  dye 
dissolved  in  water  and  the  carbolic  acid  and  make  up  with  distilled 
water  to  1,000  mils.  Mix  thoroughly. — Chem.  and  Drug.;  through 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  314. 

Ink. — Radiographic. — N.  S.  Finzi  gives  the  following  formula 
for  an  ink  used  for  marking  positions  on  the  skin  of  patients  who 
are  being  radiographed: 

Acid,  pyrogallic 1  gramme 

Spirit,  vini  meth 1 0  mils 

Liq.  ferri  perchlor.  fort 2  mils 

Acetone  ad 20  mils 

The  solution  is  best  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
attached  to  the  cork  so  that  it  can  easily  be  painted  on.  The  mark 
is  a  brownish  gray  at  first,  but  after  a  few  hours  turns  a  brilliant 
black.— Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  L'TS. 

Ink.  —  For  Zinc  Labels. — For  writing  on  zinc  to  label  growing 
plants  the  following  is  said  to  have  proved  excellent 

Potassium  chloride 60  parts 

Copper  sulphate 120  pai  I 

Anilin  blue 1  pai  t 

Diluted  acetic  acid 100  parts 

Water 1800  part 

Dissolve  the  potassium  chloride  and  copper  sulphate  in  1,400 
parts  of  water.  Mix  the  acid  and  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  in  the  mixture  dissolve  the  anilin  blue.  Mix  the  two  solutions. 
— Helfenberger  Am.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  02  |  L918),  335. 
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Iron. — Fixing  into  Wood. — To  fix  iron  into  wood,  fill  the  socket 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  heat  the  iron  to  a  moderate  degree,  and 
force  it  into  the  socket.  The  sulphur,  after  melting,  sets  like  a 
cement.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  209.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Lint. — Extemporaneous  Manufacture. — Small  amounts  of  lint 
may  be  obtained  quickly  by  washing  a  piece  of  old  linen,  stretching 
it  on  a  board,  and  scraping  it  with  a  knife. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(19 IS),    327.     (K.    S.    B.) 

Meerschaum. —  Cement  for. — A  cement  for  meerschaum  is 
made  by  dissolving  casein  in  waterglass,  to  wThich  magnesium 
oxide  has  been  added.  It  should  be  mixed  as  required. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  1013.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Nets. —  Tanning  of. — The  usual  procedure  of  the  Dutch  fisher- 
men is  to  immerse  the  net  in  a  hot  solution  of  tannin  for  some  time 
and  then  to  dry  it.  W.  Tombrock  finds  that  the  durability  is 
much  increased  by  immersing  the  nets  in  a  second  bath  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate  and  0.7  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and 
then  again  drying.  This  method  is  also  adapted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  other  forms  of  netting. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2207,  Apr.  20, 
1918,  255.     (O.  R.) 

Nickel-Plated  Ware. — Cleaning  of. — Nickel-plated  articles  which 
have  become  dull  can  readily  be  rendered  bright  again  by  means  of 
alcohol  to  which  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
liquid  is  applied  liberally,  and  after  a  few  seconds  is  washed  off  with 
clean  water.  The  surfaces  are  then  rubbed  over  with  a  swab 
dipped  in  fresh  alcohol,  containing  no  acid,  and  finally  polished  with 
a  dry  cloth.  This  method,  it  is  claimed,  will  give  brilliance  to  the 
dullest  piece  of  nickel-plating  without  damaging  it  in  any  way. — 
Can.  Pharm.  J.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  502. 

Plate  Glass. — Cleaning  of. — Herron  says  "most  pharmacists 
who  are  located  in  regions  where  the  illuminating  medium  is  natural 
or  artificial  gas  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  a 
peculiar  greasy  deposit  on  plate  glass  windows,  mirrors,  etc.,  which 
gives  to  them  a  bluish  appearance  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in   the  cleaning.     If  after  having  followed  the 
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ordinary  procedure  of  cleaning  a  piece  of  glass,  a  small  sack  be 
made  of  coarse  cheesecloth  and  tilled  with  lampblack  and  the  glass 
thoroughly  polished  with  this  and  then  polished  with  a  clean  cloth 
it  will  assume  a  brilliancy  unobtainable  by  any  other  means." — 
Meyer  Bros.  Drug;  through  Drug.  Circ,  G2  (1918),  394. 

Public  Hair  Brush. — Abolition  of. — On  account  of  the  menace 
of  the  public  hair  brush,  which  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  90  per 
cent,  of  baldness,  as  well  as  being  the  conveyor  of  skin  infections, 
the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health  has  prohibited  its  use  in  barber  shops, 
hair-dressing  establishments  and  other  public  places. — Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  351 . 

Rust. — Removal  of. — To  remove  rust  from  iron  or  steel,  plunge 
the  rusty  article  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water;  this  will  loosen  the 
rust  which  may  then  be  brushed  off  easily.  Then  dry  the  article 
before  a  fire  if  necessary,  when  the  rust  which  has  not  dropped  off 
may  be  removed.  A  good  body  of  boiling  water  should  be  used, 
and  the  longer  the  boiling  the  better.  All  oil  and  dirt  goes  with  the 
rust.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  349. 

Satolite. — Composition. — This  substance,  named  after  Professor 
Sata  of  Japan,  is  a  galalith,  made  of  the  glucine  of  soya-bean  coag- 
ulated by  formalin.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  much  more  cheaply 
than  celluloid  and  to  have  several  advantages  for  industrial  use 
not  possessed  by  the  latter. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  189. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Sawdust. —  Use  as  Fire  Extinguisher. — Sawdust  is  recommended 
as  an  extinguisher  of  burning  liquids  in  preference  to  sand,  as  it 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  more  quickly.  It  should  not  be  used 
to  mop  up  strong  acids. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  61.   (K.  S.  B.) 

Skin  Varnish.—  As  Rubber  Glove  Substitute. — The  following 
formula  for  a  skin  varnish  is  suggested  by  George  E'we  as  a  substi- 
tute for  physician's  rubber  gloves: 

Pyroxylin  (soluble  cotton) 1 .75  grammes 

Amyl   acetate 35  mils 

Canada   turpentine 11.2  grammes 

Castor  oil 2  .84  grammes 

Acetone  to  make 100  mils 
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Mix  and  agitate  until  dissolved.  To  remove  from  the  hands 
use  equal  volumes  of  acetone  and  denatured  alcohol. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  168.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Smokeless  Powder. — A  German  patent  states  that  in  order  to 
increase  the  stability  and  plasticity  of  the  powder,  anilides  of 
organic  acids  are  added,  in  which  the  imide  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  radicle,  with  the  exception  of  ethyl  or  methylacetanilide. 
These  anilides  are  specially  suitable  as  camphor  substitutes  and 
owing  to  their  lower  volatility  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
volatility  of  the  powder. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2195,  Jan.  26,  1918, 
51.  *(0.  R.) 

Sponges. — Collection  in  Florida. — Stephen  B.  Ayres  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Sponge  Industry  of  Tarpon  Springs, 
Florida.  Experts  who  noticed  the  similarity  of  these  waters  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  proceeded  to  substitute  pottery  disks 
for  natural  rock.  The  disks  were  impregnated  with  sponge  spawn 
and  planted  in  the  Gulf  waters. 

The  sponges  are  brought  on  deck  of  one  of  the  200  vessels,  known 
as  the  Sponge  Fleet.  After  putrefaction,  the  sponges  are  washed 
and  dried.  Now  ready  for  commerce,  they  are  brought  to  a  one- 
story  brick  building,  the  Sponge  Exchange,  where  the  ship  load  is 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

About  $1,500,000  worth  of  sponges  are  brought  into  Tarpon 
Springs  each  year.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  433.     (F.  H.) 

Stone. — Cause  of  Surface  Decay. — The  increased  surface  decay 
of  stone  in  recent  years  is  attributed  by  D.  B.  Dott  to  the  greater 
amounts  of  sulphur  acids  sent  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  poorer 
grades  of  coal  and  coal-gas  now  being  consumed,  as  crumbling 
material  from  several  buildings  showed  considerable  percentages 
of  sulphates,  although  specimens  of  sandstone  from  the  neighbor- 
hood indicated  none.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  S53.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Surgeon's  Liquid  Adhesive. — The  prohibitive  cost  of  adhesive 
plaster  and  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  often  removed,  suggested 
to  E.  F.  Cook,  the  use  of  a  water-soluble  liquid  adhesive  for 
fastening  bandages,  and  the  formula  for  such  a  preparation  is  given 
below: 
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Surgeon's  Liquid  Adhesive  (Cook) 

Liquid  glue  (commercial  glue  such  as  Dennison's,  readily  ob- 
tained in  bulk) 1000  grammes 

Zinc  oxide 200  grammes 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 1  .">  mils 

Oil  of  peppermint 15  mils 

Mix  and  rub  to  a  smooth  paste.  The  various  methods  of  util- 
izing this  paste,  as  a  suecedaneum  for  adhesive  paste  are  outlined. — 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  SOS.     (I.  G.) 

* 

War  Emergency  Formulas. — F.  A.  Upsher  Smith  advocates  the 
conservation  of  our  supplies  of  sugar  and  glycerin  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  He  estimates  that  druggists  require  annually  two  million 
pounds  of  glycerin  and  twenty  million  pounds  of  sugar.  A  great 
deal  of  this  amount  can  be  saved  by  the  judicious  use  of  war  emer- 
gency formulas  in  which  sugar  and  glycerin  are  replaced  by  other 
substances  or  entirely  omitted.  He  gives  a  large  number  of  for- 
mula; for  both  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  changed  so  as  to 
meet  the  above  mentioned  requirements. — Am.  Drug.,  (JG  (1918), 
51  and  145.     (C.  P.  W.) 


C—  Preparations 

aqvm. 

Aromatic  Waters. — Preparation. — W.  S.  Glass  claims  a  finer 
and  stronger  odor  for  aromatic  waters  prepared  by  solution  of  the 
volatile  oil  in  warm  water  than  when  prepared  by  distillation. 
If  distillation  is  used,  he  advises  maceration  before  distillation. — 
Cliem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  194.     (K.  S.  B.I 

Chloroform  Water.  -As  a  Wound  Antiseptic. — Rengniez  ob- 
tained excellent  results  from  the  use  by  irrigation  or  by  use  of 
dressings  of  water  saturated  with  chloroform,  in  cases  of  burns  or 
wounds. — Bull.  Sci.  pharmacol.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  L684. 

Hamamelis  Water. — E.  A.  Child  describes  witch  hazel  extract, 
the  virtues  of  which  were  passed  to  the  white  race  from  the  Red 
Indian  and  has  become  known  over  the  world. 
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The  tree  is  a  native  of  Eastern  North  America  growing  in  the 
depths  of  woods.  The  bark  of  the  small  twigs  is  the  source  of 
supply,  these  being  chopped  off  by  a  cutting  machine  and 
distilled.  A  ton  of  brush  yields  about  -il/2  50-gallon  barrels  of 
extract.—  Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.,  1918,  32.     (J.  M.  W.) 

CAPSUL.E. 

"Obesity"  Capsules. — Analysis  of. — George  E'we  examined  a 
sample  of  so-called  "obesity"  capsules  and  found  them  to  contain: 

Powdered    thyroids 4  grains 

Caffeine 1/i  grain 

Powd.  ext.   nux  vomica i/w  grain 

Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  168.     (R.  P.  F.) 

CERATA. 

Paraffin  Films  and  Oil  Dressings. — William  J.  Bonisteel  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  summa- 
rizes the  work  of  Dr.  T.  Sollman  on  this  subject  (see  Year  Book 
1017,  S).—  J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  355.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Paraffin  Treatment  of  Burns. — Chassevant  recommends  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  burns  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  rosin,  10 
parts  of  paraffin  and  10  parts  of  wax,  which  he  has  named  "diapasm 
cero-resineaux."  The  mixture  has  the  consistence  of  stearin  and 
melts  at  70°.  A  softer  mixture,  melting  at  50°,  is  obtained  by 
using  20  parts  of  wax  instead  of  10  parts.  The  mixture  is  applied 
in  the  molten  state,  but  does  not  produce  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.— Rep.  Pharm. ;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  209. 


Elixirs  of  the  National  Formulary. — Horatio  Wood,  Jr.,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Pharm- 
aceutical Association  criticises  the  National  Formulary  more 
however  from  the  physicians  point  of  view.  In  order  to  show  how 
a  little  blue  penciling  would  improve  this  book  of  standards  he 
takes  the  elixirs  as  an  example.  He  discusses  the  question  of 
taste  flavoring  properties,  the  inconsistency  of  the  doses  as  given 
for  the  elixirs  and  the  individual  active  ingredients,    the    need- 
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lessness  of  including  many  of  the  simple  combinations  and  glaring 
faults  in  some  of  the  more  complex  elixirs.  Finally  he  commends 
the  National  Formulary  committee  for  a  few  of  its  preparations  in 
this  class.  He  concludes  that  at  least  sixty  of  these  elixirs  should 
be  deleted.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  344.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Compound  Aromatic  Elixir. — George  E'we  proposes  the  addition 
of  a  compound  aromatic  elixir  to  the  National  Formulary  claiming 
that  aromatic  elixir,  U.  »S.  P.,  is  not  a  popular  vehicle  because  of 
its  flat  taste  and  yellow  color.  Two  formulas  are  suggested  by 
Mr.  E'we,  one  being  identical  with  compound  digestive  elixir  N. 
F.  III.,  excepting  for  the  absence  of  pepsin,  pancreatin  and  dias- 
tase; the  other  formula  consists  of  lactic  acid,  U.  S.  P.,  0..")  gramme; 
hydrochloric  acid,  U.  S.  P.,  1  mil;  extract  of  malt,  U.  S.  P.  VIII,  12 
mils;  alcohol,  192  mils;  sugar,  ISO  grammes;  oil  of  orange,  1.9  mils; 
oil  of  lemon,  0.6  mil;  cudbear,  1.9  grammes;  water,  to  make  1000 
mils.— Proc.   Penna.    Pharm.   Assoc,   41    (1918),    172.     (R.   P.   F.) 

1CMH.ASTRA. 

Plasters. — Method  for  Regenerating  Adhesive  and  Caoutchouc. — 
K.  Dieterich  recommends  regenerating  adhesive  and  caoutchouc 
plasters,  which  have  become  hard  and  brittle,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  vapors  of  a  mixture  of  petroleum  benzin,  ether  and  benzene 
or  of  a  mixture  of  any  two  of  them  for  one  or  two  days.  The  rolls 
are  deprived  of  the  packing  paper  and  are  suspended  in  a  wide 
mouthed  bottle  which  contains  a  layer  of  any  of  the  above  mixtures 
about  Vs  em.  thick. — Pharm.  Zeit. ;  through  Pharm.  Weekbl.,  55 
(1918),311.     (H.  E.) 


Emulsions.  -  Use  of  Soap  as  Emulsifier. — S.  U.  Pickering  re- 
ports his  experiments  in  emulsifying  liquid  petroleum,  with  various 
brands  of  gasoline  and  pure  benzene,  using  as  emulsifying  agents 
such  soaps  as  the  stearate,  the  oleate  and  the  palmitate  of  potas- 
sium and  also  soft  soda  soap  and  soft  potash  soap.  His  conclusions 
are: 

"The  detergent  action  of  soap  is  due  in  part  to  its  power  of 
emulsifying  oil,  the  oil-globules  of  which  become  enclosed  in  a 
pellicle,  which  prevents  them  rendering  contiguous  substances  oily; 
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in  part  to  the  lowness  of  surface  tension  between  oil  and  soap  solu- 
tion; and  perhaps  in  part  to  the  union  of  dirt  with  the  acid  soap 
produced  by  hydrolysis.  A  more  important  factor  is  that  oils, 
even  paraffin  oils,  dissolve  in  soap  to  form  soluble  compounds, 
which  contain  in  some  cases  nearly  equal  weights  of  oil  and  soap. 
Except  when  the  oil  added  is  small  in  amount  a  certain  proportion 
of  it  becomes  emulsified,  and  incapable  of  combining  with  the 
soap,  owing  to  the  protecting  pellicle,  hence  considerable  excess 
of  oil  must  be  taken  for  the  soap  to  combine  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  oil  possible.  The  compound  formed  is  not  decomposed 
by  excess  of  water,  but  dilution  of  the  soap  previous  to  its  treat- 
ment with  oil  results  in  much  less  oil  combining  with  it,  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter  becomes  emulsified." 

He  also  thinks  that  the  correct  proportions  of  hydrocarbon  and 
emulsifier  depend  on  the  chemical  rather  than  the  mere  physical 
nature  of  the  reagents. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  557. 


Emulsified  Coconut  Oil. — If  a  true  emulsion  is  desired  the  fol- 
lowing formula  will  be  found  to  give  a  handsome  preparation : 

Coconut  oil 100  grammes 

Liniment  of  soft  soap 125  mils 

Potassium  carbonate 6  grammes 

Water,  to  make 500  mils 

Mix  the  coconut  oil  with  the  liniment  and  shake  thoroughly. 
Dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate  in  20  mils  of  water,  add  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  above  mixture  and  heat  gently  for  one-half  hour.  Mix 
with  the  remainder  of  the  first  mixture,  dilute  with  water  and  per- 
fume to  suit.  A  portion  of  the  coconut  oil  may  be  replaced  by 
cottonseed  oil  if  desired.  Also  the  thickness  of  the  emulsion  may 
be  varied  within  rather  wide  limits  by  varying  the  degree  of  dilution. 
Of  course  the  thicker  the  emulsion  the  less  separation  takes  place 
on  standing. — Pract.  Drug.,  Nov.,  1918,  36. 


Emulsion  of  Liquid  Petrolatum. — An  agar  solution  in  water 
0.5  per  cent,  and  a  1  per  cent.  Irish  moss  solution  in  water  are  good 
emulsifying  agents  for  liquid  petrolatum,  according  to  George 
E'we,  the  former  being-preferred.  An  excellent  emulsion  can  also 
be  made  by  following  the  U.  S.  P.  directions  for  cod  liver  oil  emul- 
sion.—Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  174.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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Emulsion  of  Sesame  Oil. — The  following  ingredients  and  pro- 
pi  irt  imis  are  used  in  making  an  emulsion  of  sesame  oil  prescribed 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes: 

Sesame  oil 600  grammes 

Water 300  grammes 

Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 6  mils 

-    Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  388. 


gXTRACfA. 

Coffee  Extracts.  —  Used  in  the  French  A rmy. — Ballard  found 
that  most  extracts  of  coffee  prepared  for  army  use  contained  60  to 
81 1  per  cent,  of  water.  Some  contained  50  per  cent,  of  caramelized 
sugar  and  some  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  These  extracts  soon 
become  pitch-like  and  bitter.  Coffee  tablets,  usually  weighing 
10  grammes  contained  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  10  to  12  per 
cent,  of  extract,  containing  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  water.  They 
were  usually  hygroscopic.  Ballard  thinks  that  compressed  tab- 
lets of  parched  non-sweetened  coffee  is  the  best  for  army  use. 
Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  315. 

Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza. — Assay  of. — Astruc  and  Pichard  dissolve 
3  grammes  of  the  extract  dried  at  100°  in  30  mils  of  water  containing 
5  drops  of  ammonia  water.  Twenty  mils  of  the  filtrate  (representing 
2  grammes  of  the  extract)  are  placed  in  a  conical  flask,  2.5  mils  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  2-1 
hours,  after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  decanted  upon  a  plain  filter  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  30  mils  of  water  added  in  small 
portions.  That  portion  of  the  precipitate  remaining  in  the  flask 
is  dissolved  in  1  or  2  mils  of  ammonia  water  and  thus  solution  is 
poured  upon  the  filter  paper  [presumably  after  removing  the  wash 
liquor  from  the  previous  operation. — Editor].  The  flask  is  washed 
out  writh  distilled  water  containing  5  drops  of  ammonia  water  in 
each  10  mils  transferring  to  the  filter,  continuing  the  washing  until 
the  filtrate  comes  through  colorless.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is 
then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  finishing  the  drying  by  heating 
one  hour  in  an  oven  at  100°  after  which  the  residue  is  weighed. 
To  the  weight  of  ammoniated  glycyrrhizin  obtained  add  the  weight 
of  glycyrrhizinic  acid  lost  in  the  wash  water  (0.04  gramme)  and  thus 
obtain  the  amount  of  ammoniated  glycyrrhizin  in  2  grammes  of 
extract.     J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  290. 
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Fruit  Extracts. — Preparation  of  Durable. — H.  Thorns  frees  fruit 
juices  from  most  of  their  acids  by  dialysis  and  then  evaporates 
them  in  vacuo  below  40°.  The  resultant  fruit  extracts  are  durable 
but  contain  the  undecomposed  enzymes.  One  pineapple  syrup  was 
found  to  contain  3.5  per  cent,  of  proteolytic  enzymes. — Ber. ;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1403. 

FLUIDEXTRACTA. 

Fluid  and  Aromatic  Extracts  of  Cascara  Sagrada. — Analysis  of. 
— L.  E-  Westman  and  R.  M.  Rowat  having  had  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine a  large  number  of  preparations  of  cascara  found  on  the  market, 
give  some  general  averages  for  constants.  A  manganese  number 
has  been  developed  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  extrac- 
tive quantitatively.  They  show  that  the  methods  of  percolation 
of  the  various  pharmacopoeias  are  not  detailed  enough  to  make 
uniformity  in  trade  preparations  possible.  They  give  brief  reviews 
of  the  work  done  by  other  investigators,  much  of  which  is  not  very 
conclusive.  Tables  are  given  to  show  the  specific  gravity,  the 
alcohol  content,  the  amount  of  total  solids  and  of  solids  that  are 
precipitated  by  water,  the  range  of  reducing  sugars  and  the  per- 
centage of  ash.  The  presence  of  licorice,  glycerin  and  aromatics 
was  determined;  color  reactions  and  tests  are  discussed  and  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein  in  emodin-bearing  drugs 
is  proposed.  A  manganese  number  not  only  determines  the  amount 
of  extractive  present  but  is  a  basis  for  judging  the  nature  of  the 
extract.  Details  of  the  method  as  worked  out  by  them  were  pub- 
lished in  the  March,  1918  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society."— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  759.  (Z.  M.  C.) 

Fluidextract  of  Cascara. — Standards  for. — Westman  and  Rowat 
present  analytical  data  showing  that  the  preparations  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  the  investigation  are  far  from  uniform,  which  is 
what  would  be  expected  when  such  a  variable  raw  product  as  cascara 
sagrada  is  employed.  The  report  deals  also  with  what  are  desig- 
nated "trade  preparations"  as  well  as  with  galenicals  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  would  appear  that  the  "fluidextract" 
and  the  "liquid  extract"  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharma- 
copoeias are  classified  together,  but  as  they  are  made  by  different 
processes  the  products  may  not  be  the  same.  This  makes  the 
results  of  doubtful  value.    Such  as  they  are  we  give  them,  excluding 
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exceptional  samples: — Specific  gravity,  1.05  to  1.08  (Squire  gives 
1.0(5  for  ext.  cascara  sag.  liq.,  B.  P.);  alcohol,  16  to  21  per  cent.; 
total  solids,  20  to  35  per  cent.  (Squire's  range  is  17  to  27  per  cent. 
w/v);  solids  precipitated  on  dilution,  1  to  2.5  per  cent.  w/v. ;  reducing 
sugars,  5.25  to  7.75;  ash,  0.7  to  1.1  per  cent,  (the  ash  is  of  a  beautiful 
green  color);  manganese  number  (per  cent,  w/v  of  manganese  X 
100,000),  100  to  500;  emodin  (Borntrager  reaction)  positive. — 
Bull.  Lab.  Int.  Rev.  Dept.  Canada;  through  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  978. 

In  the  above  report,  Westman  and  Rowat  remark:  "The  expo- 
sure of  a  few  drops  of  cascara  extract  on  a  porcelain  plate  serves 
as  a  very  simple  and  useful  test  of  the  nature  of  any  cascara  extract. 
A  genuine  liquid  extract  will  dry  up  in  a  short  time  to  a  hard  varnish. 
If  the  extract  contains  licorice  or  glycerin  it  will  not  dry  even  after 
long  exposure,  over  days  or  weeks.  A  diluted  extract  of  cascara 
will  not  readily  dry  out  to  a  hard,  glassy  varnish.  It  forms  a  sticky 
semi-crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  lose  this  property  for  several 
days.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  on  dilution  the  resins 
will  precipitate  out  first,  and  if  they  are  already  partly  gone  the 
remaining  solution  is  unable  to  form  the  same  natural  varnish  that 
the  genuine  extract  does.  There  would  also  seem  to  be  a  definite 
relation  between  this  drying  property  and  the  reducing  sugar 
content.  A  normal  liquid  extract  of  cascara  contains  not  less  than 
5.75  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugars  calculated  as  glucose.  If  the 
sugar  content  is  above  this  limit  it  will  quickly  dry  to  a  glassy 
varnish.  If  the  reducing  sugar  content  is  below  this  it  will  not 
quickly  dry  but  remain  a  sticky  mass  on  the  plate.  All  aromatic 
extracts  studied  were  found  to  be  non-drying  due  to  their  glycerin 
content."— Drug.  Circ,  02  (1918),  308. 

Fluidextract  of  Ergot. — Instability  of.— There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  investigators  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  fluid- 
extract  of  ergot.  However,  it  is  clear  that  it  loses  its  activity  quite 
rapidly  and  may  become  inert  within  a  year. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
71  (1918),  10S4.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Fluidextract  of  Squill. — R.  I.  Grantham  and  H.  C.  Colson,  Jr., 
report  the  results  of  their  efforts  to  devise  a  method  for  making  this 
fluidextract  which  would  insure  a  uniform  product.  This  involved 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  variations.  The  official  dose  of 
squill  preparations  is  not  "in  proportion  to  the  toxicity  required 
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for  them  by  the  biological  standards  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX."  Commer- 
cially, preparations  of  squill  vary  in  toxicity,  in  total  solids,  and  in 
alcohol  content.  The  first  series  of  experiments  proved  that  a 
very  coarse  powder  or  whole  commercial  squill  overcome  the 
trouble  from  gelatinization  and  give  products  that  chemically  and 
biologically  are  as  good  as  that  made  from  No.  20  powder.  From 
other  experiments  they  found  that  SO  per  cent,  alcohol  makes  a 
simpler  method  possible,  gives  a  more  uniform  product  and  re- 
duces cost  of  production,  since  it  leaves  gums  and  sugars  in  the 
marc;  the  menstruum  of  U.  S.  P.  IX  (64  per  cent.),  and  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  VIII  (70  per  cent.)  extracts  both  and  require  the  use  of 
strong  alcohol  for  their  precipitation.  Further  they  found  the  12- 
hour  frog  method  for  the  biologic  estimation  of  relative  toxicities 
more  accurate  than  the  one-hour  frog  method. —  J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  940.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Alderson's  Glycerin  and  Ichthyol. — According  to  the  Chemist 
and  Druggist's  Diary,  this  wound  dressing,  used  by  the  British 
Army,  in  place  of  boric  formentations,  consists  of  10  parts  of 
ichthyol  and  90  parts  of  glycerin.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  19S. 


Advantages  of  Infusions. — F.  A.  Upsher  Smith  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  conservation  of  sugar  and  glycerin  and  states  that 
many  drugs  can  be  given  in  form  of  an  infusion. 

He  gives  a  list  of  infusions  that  are  found  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F., 
British,  French  and  Italian  Pharmacopoeias  and  a  number  of  for- 
mulas for  compound  infusions.  He  recommends  that  in  making 
an  infusion  that  is  prone  to  spoil  add  1  to  5  per  cent,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon or  spirit  of  chloroform.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  234.   (J.  M.  \Y. ) 

LINIMEXTA. 

Camphorated  Oil. — Study  of  Intravenous  Administration  of. — 
Le  Moignic  and  Gautrelet  experimenting  on  dogs,  found  that  1, 
2  or  even  3  centigrammes  of  camphor  per  kilo  of  body  weight 
administered  intravenously  have  no  influence  whatsoever  on  heart 
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pressure.  Injections  of  camphorated  oil  improve  the  pulmonary 
circulation  of  those  whose  circulation  have  been  impaired  by 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-dilators.  In  using  such  injections,  there 
should  be  employed  small  doses,  that  should  be  repeated  as  needed. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  93. 

Camphorated  Oil. — Polarimctric  Assay  of. — O.  von  Friedrichs 
has  studied  the  polarimetry  of  camphorated  oil  with  particular 
reference  to  the  oil  used  as  solvents.  He  found  that  a  liniment 
prepared  from  olive  oil  (which  is  optically  inactive)  gave  the  fol- 
lowing readings  in  a  200  mm.  tube: 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  camphor. 

Rotation. 

of  camphor. 

Rotation 

2 

2.10° 

10 

1G.3G° 

4 

4.17° 

18 

18.39° 

6 

6.16° 

20 

20.42° 

8 

8.19° 

22 

22.44° 

10 

10.22° 

24 

24.47" 

12 

12.25° 

25 

25.54° 

14 

14.28° 

From  these  figures,  he  devised  the  following  factor: 

Percentage  of  camphor  =  1.958  X  - 

a  —  rotation  /  =  length  of  tube  expressed  in  decimeters. 

With  a  liniment  made  from  colza  oil,  the  readings   are  different 

since  that  oil  has  a  rotation  of  — 0.08  to  — 0.17  in  a  200  mm.  tube 

and  a  10  per  cent,  camphorated  oil  has  a  rotation  of  9.77°.     His 

factor  for  this  type  of  liniment  is 

a 
Percentage  of  camphor  =  1.9G3    X    -   +   0.41. 

Sesame  oil  has  a  rotation  between  0.S°  and  1.9°  in  a  200  mm. 
tube  and  a  10  per  cent,  camphorated  oil  made  with  a  sesame  oil  of 
rotation  1.67°  has  a  rotation  of  11.56°.  His  factor  for  this  type 
of  liniment  is 

a 
Percentage  of  camphor  =  2-  —  1.56. 

He  finds  ordinary  deviations  of  temperature  an  almost  neg- 
ligible factor. — Svensk.  Farm.  Tid. ;  through  J.  pharm.  chim., 
18  (1918),  212. 

Soap  Liniment. — Alcohol  in. — George  E'we  finds  that  the 
volatile  oils  which  distil  over  with  the  alcohol  do  not  materially 
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effect  the  estimation  of  true  percentage  of  alcohol  in  soap  liniment. — ■ 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  164.     (R.  P.  F.) 


LIQUORES. 

Antiseptic  Solution. — L.  Menciere  reports  on  the  use  of  an 
antiseptic  solution,  among  whose  constituents  are  guaiacol  and 
benzoic  acid,  together  with  other  aromatic  compounds,  such  as 
eucalyptol.  These  solutions  have  been  used  very  extensively  in 
the  hospitals  of  France  with  great  success,  for  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  They  are  said  to  possess  antiseptic  properties  to  a  high 
degree  and  are  not  toxic  towards  cellular  protoplasm,  and  have  no 
solvent  action  on  animal  tissue,  as  have  the  hypochlorite  solutions. 
Experiments  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  preservative 
qualities  of  these  solutions,  established  that  pieces  of  meat,  immersed 
in  a  solution  containing  in  each  liter  5  grammes  of  guaiacol,  1 
gramme  of  benzoic  acid,  and  4  grammes  of  alcohol,  showed  no 
signs  of  decomposition  after  15  months.  Meat  so  treated,  when 
subsequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  seemed  to  be  immune 
from  putrefaction.  Much  stronger  solutions,  when  injected  intrav- 
enously in  rabbits,  showed  no  evil  results. — Compt.  rend.; 
through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  SI.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Cresol  Solutions. — In  compound  solution  of  cresol,  U.  S.  P., 
the  slow  reaction  and  the  expense  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
material  has  led  S.  O.  Barnstead  to  recommend  the  substitution 
of  oleic  acid  for  linseed  oil,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  a  hard  soap 
base,  the  elimination  of  alcohol  and  at  the  same  time  making  it 
possible  to  make  by  simple  admixture  without  previous  saponifi- 
cation.    The  formula  is 

Cresol,  U.  S.  P 500  grammes 

Oleic  acid,  U.  S.  P 300  grammes 

Sodium  hydroxide.  U.  S.  P 47  grammes 

Distilled  water,  to  make 1000  grammes 

Add  oleic  acid  to  the  cresol,  mix  and  then  add  the  alkali  dissolved 
in  100  mils  of  water. 

This  product  equals  the  U.  S.  P.  article.  Barnstead  states  that 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  compound  solution  of  cresol  should  be 
dear  at  25°  when  diluted  with  distilled  water. — Pract.  Drug.,  Aug., 
1918,  43.     (J.  M.  \V. 
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Compound  Solution  of  Cresol. — In  an  eastern  institution  where 
members  of  the  U.  S.  hospital  corps  are  being  instructed,  a  bottle 
containing  Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus  is  labeled  "Lysol"  so  that 
doctors  may  recognize  it.  Comment  is  superfluous. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  71  (1918),  1830.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Compound  Solution  of  Cresol. — Emergency  Recipe  for. — George 
E'we  suggests  the  substitution  of  corn  oil  or  rosin  for  linseed  oil 
in  the  manufacture  of  Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus  U.  S.  P. — Proc. 
Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  170.     (R.  P.  F.) 


Liquor  Hypophysis. —  The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Activity  of. — 
P.  S.  Pittenger  has  conducted  two  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
isolated  uterus  and  upon  blood  pressure  in  order  to  refute  or  verify 
the  claim  that  failure  to  obtain  desired  results  from  an  injection  of 
liquor  hypophysis  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  remaining 
in  the  hypodermic  syringe  after  sterilization.  Mr.  Pittenger's 
conclusion  is  that  "small  amounts  of  alcohol  do  not  destroy  the 
physiologic  activity  of  liquor  hypophysis." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  851.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Isotonic  Solutions. — E.  I.  van  Itallie  reports  that  solutions  for 
hypodermic  injections  frequently  produce  bad  after-effects  when 
the  solutions  are  not  isotonic.  He,  therefore,  advises  determining 
the  freezing  point  of  hypodermic  solutions  and  adding  sufficient 
sodium  chloride  to  obtain  a  freezing  point  of  about  — 0.555°.  In 
a  table  the  percentage  of  sodium  chloride  to  be  added  to  some 
solutions  is  given. 

1  per  cent,  morphine  hydrochloride 0.76  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

l'/s  Pcr  cent,  morphine  hydrochloride 0.69  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

2  per  cent,  morphine  hydrochloride 0.62  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

3  per  cent,  morphine  hydrochloride 0.48  pcr  cent,  sodium  chloride 

0.02  per  cent,  scopolamine  hydrobromidc 0.73  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

1  per  cent,  cocaine  hydrochloride 0.74  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

3  pcr  cent,  pilocarpine  hydrochloride 0.22  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

1  per  cent,  novocain 0.69  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

2  per  cent,  novocain 0.51  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

1  per  cent,  atropine  sulphate 0.79  pcr  cent,  sodium  chloride 

1  per  cent,  emetine  hydrochloride 0.82  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

3  i»  i  cent,  emetine  hydrochloride 0.66  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

5  per  cent,  emetine  hydrochloride 0.46  pei  cent  sodium  chloride 
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1   .•  per  cent,  arecoline  hydrobromide OS    per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

50  per  cent,  quinine  hydrochloride J 

J  25  per  cent,  quinine  hydrochloride | 

\  12.5  per  cent,  ethyl  urethan j 

20  per  cent,  caffeine  and  sodium  benzoate j 

— Pharm.  Weekblad,  oo  (1918),  202.     (H.  E.) 

Dakin's  Solution. — Otto  Raubenheimer  reviews  briefly  the 
history  of  chlorine,  Labarraque's  solution  and  their  introduction 
into  medicine  as  antiseptics.  He  gives  the  formula  of  the  original 
Dakin's  solution,  and  of  Dakin's  solution  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Glover;  also  the  formulae  of  an  extemporaneous  Carrel's  solu- 
tion and  of  the  Daufresne  Dakin-Carrel  solution.  The  subject  of 
the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  Dakin's  or  Carrel's  solution  is 
being  investigated,  and  the  following  formula  proposed:  Solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  U.  S.  P.,  200  units,  diluted  with  water  S00  units. 
A  bibliography  is  given.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  62.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Dakin's  Solution. — Loss  in  Strength. — Chevrier  reports  that 
when  Dakin's  solution  is  applied  by  Carrel's  method  and  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  be  in  contact  for  some  time  with  rubber 
tubing,  a  decomposition  of  the  solution  takes  place,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 

Solution 
No.  1. 


Solution 

Solution 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

44.7 

46.2 

44.7 

45.6 

Strength  of  solution  originally 43  .2 

Strength  of  solution  kept  in  ampuls  for  twelve  hrs.  43  .2 
Strength  of  solution  left  in  contact  with  rubber  for 

twelve  hours 39  .4  29  .8  41 .7 

The  organic  matter  in  the  caoutchouc  apparently  reduces  the 
hypochlorite  to  chloride.  The  high  rate  of  reduction  in  sample 
No.  2  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rubber  tubing  had 
been  used  for  a  long  time  and  had  numerous  fissures. — Bull.  Soc. 
Pharm.  Bordeaux;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  263. 


Dakin's  Solution. — Pharmaceutical  Origin  of. — In  his  presi- 
dential address  before  the  Nebraska  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
Nels  Mikkelson  has  the  following  to  say  about  Dakin's  solution: 

"For  example,  the  Carrel-Dakin  solution,  which  has  become 
famous  in  the  treatment  of  war  wounds  is  not  a  new  discovery. 
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It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  old  Labarraque's  solution  or  Javel 
water,  and  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine 
in  such  quantities  as  to  be  antiseptic  but  not  destructive  to  human 
tissue.  It  has  to  be  made  from  chemicals  which  are  standard- 
ized at  the  time  of  making  this  solution,  and  its  constituents  must 
be  combined  with  the  greatest  chemical  accuracy.  Few  seem  to 
know  that  this  solution,  while  bearing  the  name  of  famous  medical 
men,  was,  in  fact,  worked  out  and  perfected  by  a  French  pharmacist 
holding  a  commission  in  the  pharmaceutical  corps  of  the  French 
Army-"— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  450. 

Dakin's  Solution.  -Pharmacy  and  Physiology  of. — St.  Claire 
Ransford-Gay  gives  some  practical  hints  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion and  administration  of  this  solution.  The  chlorinated  lime 
should  be  mixed  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60°  F., 
stirred  frequently  during  six  hours  and  then  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.  The  sodium  salts  are  dissolved  separately  and  allowed  to 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  the  bicarbonate  solution,  which 
should  be  as  cold  as  possible,  is  added  to  the  chlorinated  lime 
mixture  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  To  this,  the  carbonate  solu- 
tion, also  cold,  is  added  at  once  to  avoid  loss  of  chlorine.  After 
thorough  shaking,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  super- 
natant liquid  siphoned  and  filtered.  Finally  it  is  tested  with 
phenolphthalein  powder  for  free  alkali  and  titrated  for  percentage  of 
hypochlorite.  If  made  at  a  low  temperature  with  very  little 
exposure  to  light  and  kept  in  well  corked  bottles  in  a  dark  refriger- 
ator, it  keeps  for  several  weeks  without  change. 

The  solution  without  dilution  is  suited  for  infections  that  are 
recent  and  local,  in  patients  in  perfect  physical  condition  at  the 
time  of  receiving  a  wound.  With  patients  reaching  the  hospital 
after  the  septic  condition  has  passed  the  local  stage,  a  0.5  per  cent, 
solution  will  not  be  isotonic  with  the  blood  serum  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  first  a  dilute  solution  increasing  the  strength  if 
necessary.  When  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  varied  to  suit 
individual  needs,  any  practitioner  should  gel  results  if  he  supple- 
ments this  treatment  with  the  administration  of  other  salts  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  body  balance. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S), 
258.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Dakin's  Solution.  Report  on. — Irwin  A.  Becker  investigated  a 
number  of  lots  of  Dakin's  .Solution  sonic  made  alter  the  boric  acid 
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formula  and  some  by  the  Daufresne  technique  as  well  as  some  com- 
mercial samples.  Care  was  taken  in  choice  of  material  used  and 
all  chlorinated  lime  was  assayed,  the  same  apparatus  being  used  in 
each  assay.  Mr.  Becker  tabulates  his  results  showing  original 
strength  and  strength  at  two  later  assays.  He  found  that  samples 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  did  not  fall  below  the  permissible 
lower  limit  in  six  months,  the  deterioration  in  commercial  samples 
apparently  being  about  the  same  as  in  Daufresne's  formula. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  971.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Dakin's  Solution. — Stabilizing. — Daufresne  stabilizes  Dakin's 
solution  by  the  addition  of  0.005  gramme  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate to  each  liter.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  184.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Dakin's  Solution. — .4  Warning  concerning. — Dakin's  solution 
prepared  by  Daufresne's  process  possesses  strong  proteolytic  power, 
and  its  continuous  use  in  dressing  wounds  is,  therefore,  not  at  all 
harmless  and  is  liable  to  produce  serious  hemorrhages.  Chevrier 
allowed  the  solution  to  act  on  catgut  of  French  and  American  origin 
and  on  silk.     The  following  results  were  obtained: 


Catgut 
No.  00. 

Catgut 
No.  0. 

Catgut 
No.  6. 

After  contact  for 
3  hours 

Very  much 
swollen  and 
reduced  to 

Very  much 
swollen 

Swollen 

After  contact  for 
6  hours 

After  contact  for 
12  hours 

pieces 
Gelatinous  mass 
formed 

Completely  dis- 
solved 

Gelatinous  mass 
formed.     No 
longer  elastic 

Completely  dis- 
solved 

Very  much  swollen . 
Elastic 

Gelatinous.    Still 
elastic 

Thread  of  Silk 

of  French  Origin 

After  contact  for  3  hours.          After  contact  for  6                After    contact    for    30 
Separated  into  few                      hours.         Separated             hours.      Completely 
several  pieces                               into  numerous  pieces            dissolved 

The  author  further  found  that  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite  has  no  effect  on  either  catgut  or  silk,  even  when  they 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  120  hours. — Bull.  Soc. 
Pharm.  Bordeaux;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  212. 
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Chlorinated  Wound  Solutions. — W.  Mestrezat  presents  recipes 
for  two  such  preparations: 

The  first  he  calls  "solution  bicarbonatee  chloree"  and  is  made  by 
first  preparing  a  solution  from  chlorinated  lime  representing  in 
each  liter  the  number  of  grammes  of  bleaching  powder  equalling 
the  coefficient,  630,  divided  by  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine 
in  the  lime.  To  this  fluid,  separated  from  the  lime  magma  by 
decantation,  he  adds  12  grammes  of  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved 
in  100  grammes  of  water  and  then  adds  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  until  a  filtered  portion  mixed  with  20  per  cent, 
thiosulphate  solution  just  begins  to  turn  phenolphthalein  rose- 
colored.  The  entire  mixture  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  like 
Dakin's  solution  contains  0.45  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine. 

The  second  solution  which  he  calls  "solution  alituo-chloree"  is  made 
by  making  an  aqueous  mixture  of  chlorinated  lime  containing 
in  a  liter,  grammes  of  bleaching  powder  equalling  the  coefficient 
550  divided  by  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the  lime,  and 
after  12  hours  decanting  the  clear  liquid  and  dissolving  in  each 
liter  17  to  20  grammes  of  alum.  After  standing  two  hours  the 
mixture  is  filtered.  These  solutions  according  to  Weissenbach 
and  Mestrezat  have  twice  as  long  germicidal  power  as  have  alkaline 
hypochlorite  solutions  and  have  twice  as  much  decolorizing  power. 
—J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  245  and  246. 

Chlorinated  Wound  Solutions. — Assay  of. — W.  Mestrezat  points 
out  that  beside  determining  the  chlorine  content  of  Dakin's  and 
other  chlorinated  solutions,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  con- 
tent of  free  alkali,  of  carbonate  and  of  bicarbonate.  In  his  paper 
he  describes  all  four  assays  in  detail. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918), 
259. 

Eusol. — Action  on  Ligatures  and  Sutures. — D.  G.  Sheldon 
demonstrates  that  eusol  made  by  adding  one  part  "A"  (which  is 
0  ounces  of  powdered  boric  acid  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  boiling 
water)  to  two  parts  "B"  (bleaching  powder  solution  standardized 
to  1.2S  per  cent,  available  chlorine),  owing  to  its  solvent  or  destruc- 
tive action,  is  unsuitable  for  continuous  use  in  the  presence  of 
silk,  silk  worm  gut,  catgut  raw,  catgut  Listers,  catgut  Luken's, 
catgut  iodized,  horsehair  and  kangaroo  tendon.  Linen  thread  and 
silver  wire  may  be  used. 
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Hypochlorite  Solutions.  -Assay  of  Free  Alkali  and  of  Carbonate 
in. — M.  Philibert  discusses  at  length  the  alkali  assays  of  Dakin's 
solution.  For  determination  of  total  alkali,  he  prefers  the  follow- 
ing method: 

To  10  mils  of  the  hypochlorite  solution  add  5  mils  of  20  per  cent, 
potassium  iodide  solution  and  30  mils  of  tenth-normal  acid  (sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric).  Then  titrate  with  tenth-normal  thio- 
sulphate  and  determine  the  amount  of  available  chlorine.  To 
this  mixture  then  add  a  colorless  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate.  This  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  0.")  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodate  and  of  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  If  mixture  under  assay  is  still  acid,  iodine  will  be 
liberated  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

GHC1  +  KI03  +  5KI  =  6KC1  +  3H20  +  I6. 

The  amount  of  iodine  liberated  can  be  determined  by  titration 
with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  and  from  this  data  can  be  com- 
puted the  amount  of  residual  acid,  the  amount  of  the  acid  used 
to  neutralize  the  free  alkali  and  the  amount  of  free  alkali  itself. 
If  no  iodine  is  liberated,  it  means  that  the  amount  of  tenth-normal 
acid  directed  above  (30  mils)  was  insufficient  to  neutralize  the 
alkali  and  the  assay  must  be  repeated  with  a  larger  amount  of 
acd  used.  For  the  determination  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate, 
20  mils  of  the  solution  are  placed  in  a  100-mil  flask,  an  excess  of 
tenth-normal  barium  hydroxide  V.S.  is  added  (to  convert  bicarbonate 
into  carbonate),  followed  by  5  mils  of  20  percent,  barium  chloride 
solution.  The  volume  of  the  fluid  is  then  brought  up  to  100 
mils  with  water  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  the  mixture  is  filtered 
and  50  mils  of  the  filtrate  (representing  10  mils  of  the  original 
solution)  are  assayed  for  alkalinity,  by  the  iodide-iodate  method 
given  above.  The  difference  in  the  alkalinity  figure  of  the  first 
assay  and  that  of  t lie  present  assay  represents  the  amount  of 
alkali  present  as  carbonate.  The  paper  discusses  at  length  cal- 
culation of  results,  giving  factors  for  free  NaOH,  dry  Na>C03, 
NaHCO.i,  CO2  present  as  carbonate  and  CO2  present  as  bicar- 
bonate.—J.  pharm.  chim.,  is  (101 S),  260. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Citrochloride. — Som  Changes  in. — VV. 

R.  White,  in  attempting  to  soke  the  problem  of  variation  in  shade 
of  green  in  different  lot-  <>i'  .1  stock  solution  of  ferric  citrochloride, 
found  that  though  Mr.  Raubenheimer's  suggestion   to  use  sodium 
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bicarbonate  ("J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,"  4  1 1915),  351)  was  successful, 
the  effervescence  was  annoying.  He  found  that  alkaline  carbonates, 
bicarbonates  and  hydroxides  give  the  desired  apple-green  but  also 
that  an  excess  destroys  it.  Mineral  acids  act  similarly,  proving 
that  acid  it  v  or  alkalinity  must  be  within  certain  limits  if  the  color 
is  to  remain  green.  Titration  of  the  N.  F.  tincture  of  ferric  citro- 
chloride  with  standard  acid  and  alkali  showed  that  100  mils  re- 
quired .S3  mils  of  N  1  HC1  V.  S.  or  123.0  mils  of  N/1  NaOH  V.  S. 
to  produce  the  same  yellow  tint  (both  being  brought  to  the  same 
dilution).  Mr  White  also  investigated  the  cause  of  darkening  in 
color  when  exposed  to  light,  adding  to  different  samples  boric  acid, 
reduced  iron,  potassium  chlorate  and  syrup.  These,  with  one 
sample  of  the  pure  solution,  after  three  days'  exposure  to  light, 
liberated  carbon  dioxide  and  the  one  with  reduced  iron  was  decolor- 
ized but  became  yellow  when  exposed  to  air,  indicating  reduction 
and  oxidation  again.  At  the  end  of  three  months  all  were  reddish 
brown  except  the  one  with  reduced  iron;  a  sample  kept  in  the 
dark  showed  no  apparent  change.  Believing  in  W.  L.  Scoville's 
statement  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
citric  acid  by  the  ferric  salt  ("J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,"  4,  (1915),  590) 
and  knowing  that  a  quantitative  determination  of  citric  acid  can 
be  made  by  oxidizing  it  to  acetone  by  means  of  potassium  per- 
manganate ("J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,"  38,  (1916),  2193),  Mr.  White  test- 
ed for  acetone  and  found  it  present.  Restoration  of  the  green  color 
in  solutions  of  ferric  citro-chloride  that  had  become  brown  by 
exposure  to  light  was  accomplished  best  by  citric  acid  but  reduced 
iron  with  citric  acid  was  most  effective  for  preparations  that  were 
black.  Mr.  White  found  also  that  the  iron  in  the  green  compounds 
was  in  the  ferric  state  and  that  of  the  brown  or  colorless  solutions 
was  ferrous.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  255.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Normal  Salt  Solution. — Louis  Gershenfeld  discusses  the  history, 
preparation,  standardization  and  uses  of  normal  salt  solution.  He 
takes  exception  to  the  method  of  sterilizing  normal  salt  solu- 
tion given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pointing  out  that  no  directions 
are  given  for  replacing  the  water  that  is  lost  by  boiling  for  one  hour, 
as  required.  The  evaporation  that  takes  place  concentrates  the 
solution  beyond  the  requirement  of  0.S5  per  cent,  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Experiments  are  cited  to  prove  this  contention. — Proc. 
Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  223.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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lotiones. 

Hand  Lotion. — Dr.  Alfred  Eddowes  states  that  the  following 
is  a  useful  lotion  for  use  in  skin  cases  in  which  glycerin,  now  un- 
obtainable, was  formerly  indicated: 

Cyllin 3ss. 

Mucil.  amyli 3U- 

Aq.  ad Oj. 

Mucilago  amyli  is  a  2-per  cent,  boiled  solution  of  starch. — Brit. 
Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  94. 

Mosquito  Lotion. — In  Ceylon,  the  following  recipe  is  used  for  a 
preparation  largely  employed  as  a  mosquito  lotion  under  the  name 
of  bamber  oil: 

Oil  of  citronella 1  l/i  parts 

Liquid  petrolatum 1       part 

Coconut  oil 2      parts 

Phenol 1       per  cent. 

When  applied  to  the  skin  it  keeps  the  mosquitoes  off  for  as  long 
as  six  hours. — Lancet;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  733. 

Toilet  Lotion. — Efficient  and  Profitable. — Charles  R.  Rhodes 
gives  the  following  formula  for  a  toilet  lotion  that  has  given  excel- 
lent results  as  an  emollient  and  can  be  retailed  at  a  profit  for  25 
cents  per  two  ounce  bottle: 

Quince  seed 2  ounces 

Boric  acid 11  drachms 

Pure  liquefied  phenol 1  drachm 

Glycerin 1  pint 

Glycerite  of  starch  (U.  S.    P.) 1  pint 

Deodorized  alcohol '/•  pint 

Triple  extract  violet 2  ounces 

Water  sufficient  to  make 1  gallon 

Dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  one-half  gallon  of  boiling  water,  add 
the  quince  seed  solution;  after  macerating  for  twenty-four  hours, 
strain  through  Canton  flannel,  then  add  the  glycerite  of  starch 
previously  mixed  with  the  glycerin  and  liquefied  phenol.  Mix  the 
violet  extract  with  the  deodorized  alcohol  and  add  in  small  por- 
tions, agitating  briskly  after  each  addition  to  prevent  precipitating 
the  starch.  Lastly,  add  sufficient  water  to  make  one  gallon,  and 
strain  all  through  flannel. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  -11  (1918), 
137.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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MAGMiE. 

Milk  of  Magnesia. — Proprietary  Brands. — The  results  of  the 
analyses  of  seven  proprietary  brands  of  milk  of  magnesia  are 
reported  by  Robt.  T.  Terry.  The  U.  S.  P.  IX  required  6.5  per 
cent,  to  7.5  per  cent.  Mg(OH)2.  The  samples  showed  8.42,  9.79, 
5.21,  5.70,  7.36,  8.53,  6.73  per  cent.  Mg(OH)2,  respectively.  .  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  brand  which  enjoys  perhaps  the 
largest  sale  of  all  showed  5.70  per  cent,  magnesium. — Proc. 
Ohio    Pharm.    Assoc.,  1918,  137.     (A.  G.  B.) 


Mixture  of  Rhubarb  and  Soda. — Glycerin  Assay. — The  unsatis- 
factory character  of  glycerin  assays  induced  H.  V.  Arny  and  P. 
Breivogel  to  devise  a  new  method  for  the  assay  of  glycerin  in 
mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  5  mils  of  the  mixture  are  weighed  in 
a  small  Petri  dish;  add  enough  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to 
convert  the  bicarbonate  into  chloride;  it  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  dish 
containing  soda  lime.  After  removal  of  air  from  the  container, 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  weighing. 
This  is  repeated  each  day  until  constant  weight.  After  the  weight 
is  obtained,  a  second  5-mil  sample  is  ashed  and  the  weight  of  ash, 
sodium  chloride,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  residue  which  gives 
the  weight  of  glycerin  and  extractive  present. 

From  the  tables  given,  this  method  shows  a  variation  of  only 
0.35  per  cent,  between  the  highest  and  lowest  assay,  and  that  in 
favor  of  the  seller  of  the  sample. 

To  detect  some  of  the  cheaper  glycerin  substitutes  they  recom- 
mend the  following  test:  Two  mils  of  Fehling's  solution  (0.01 
Gm.  glucose)  should  require  from  21  to  21.7  mils  of  the  official 
mixture  for  complete  reduction. 

Further  work  on  the  above  method  is  being  done  by  the  authors 
but  they  state  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda  which  completely 
reduces  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  Fehling's  solution 
is  to  be  considered  suspicious. — Proc.  N.  Y.  S.  Ph.  A.;  through 
Am.  Drug.,  66  (191S),  276.     (J.  M.  W.) 
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MUCILAGINES. 

Mucilage. — Extraction  from  Seaweed. — By  boiling  seaweed  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  sul- 
phuric acid  a  substance  is  produced  which  has  more  viscosity 
than  starch  paste  or  mucilage  of  acacia. — Chem.  and  Drug..  90 
(1918),  283.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Mucilage  of  Acacia.  —Increasing  Tenacity. — The  addition  of  2 
per  cent,  of  glue  renders  mucilage  of  acacia  much  more  tenacious. 
—Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  269.     tK.  S.  B.) 


Ear  Oil. — Crouzel  recommends  the  following  recipe:  Shake  9 
grammes  of  poppy  seed  oil  with  one  gramme  of  ammonia  water, 
warming  the  mixture  in  order  to  expel  the  ammonia  gas,  then  add 
9  grammes  of  ether  and  one  gramme  of  eucalyptol.  Cotton  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  mixture  and  is  applied  to  the  ear.  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  487.     (H.  E.) 

Iodoform  and  Calomel  Oils. — Durand  suggests  the  following 
recipes : 

IoDOFORMIZED    OlL. 

Introduce  into  a  tared  100-mil  flask,  2  grammes  of  guaiacol,  2 
grammes  of  creosote,  5  grammes  of  iodoform  and  30  grammes  of 
ether  for  anesthesia.  Shake  until  the  chemicals  are  dissolved, 
place  the  flask  into  water  heated  between  40  and  50°  until  10 
grammes  of  ether  have  evaporated  and  then  add  purified  and 
sterilized  olive  oil  enough  to  make  100  mils.  Shake,  allow  mix- 
ture to  stand,  filter  through  gauze  and  fill  into  2-  and  5 -mil  ampuls. 
One  mil  of  this  oil  contains  0.05  gramme  of  iodoform  and  0.20 
gramme  of  ether. 

Calomel,  Oil. 

Calomel 5  grammes 

Guaiacol 3  grammes 

Camphor 2  grammes 

Petrolatum,  sterilized 40  grammes 

Liquid  petrolatum,  sterilized 40  grammes 
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Melt  the  petrolatum  at  moderate  heat  and  dissolve  therein  the 
guaiacol  and  camphor.  Place  the  calomel  in  a  sterile  mortar  and 
triturate  very  gently  with  the  petrolatum  mixture,  then  add  the 
liquid  petrolatum  little  by  little  and  stir  vigorously,  taking  about 
45  minutes  for  the  operation.  Store  in  sterilized  flasks.  By  this 
method  there  are  obtained  100  mils  of  a  homogeneous  oil,  each  mil 
of  which  contains  0.05  gramme  of  calomel. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17 
(1918),  196. 

OLEORESIN^. 

Oleoresin  of  Male  Fern. — Assay  of  Filicin  and  Filicic  Acid  in. 
— Perrin  dissolves  5  grammes  of  the  oleoresin  in  40  mils  of  ether, 
shakes  for  5  minutes  in  a  separatory  funnel  with  exactly  100 
grammes  of  3  per  cent,  barium  hydroxide  solution  and  after  10 
minutes  of  standing  the  aqueous  liquid  is  drawn  off,  filtered  and  86 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  are  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
acid  liquid  (containing  the  filicin)  is  shaken  with  40,  then  30,  then 
20  and  then  15  mils  of  ether  in  a  separatory  funnel,  the  ethereal 
extracts  freed  from  ether  by  distillation,  the  residue  dried  at 
100°  to  constant  weight  and  the  final  weight  multiplied  by  25 
gives  the  percentage  of  crude  filicin.  To  determine  the  filicic 
acid,  the  crude  filicin  in  its  weighing  flask  is  treated  with  2  mils 
of  amyl  alcohol,  macerated  for  24  hours,  after  which  20  mils  of 
methyl  alcohol  are  added  (the  first  ten  drops,  drop  by  drop,  in 
order  to  insure  proper  precipitation  of  the  filicic  acid).  After 
shaking  and  24  hours'  maceration,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  tared  filter,  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  flask  is 
removed  by  washing  with  two  portions  of  5  mils  each  of  methyl 
alcohol,  the  total  precipitate  dried  first  in  the  air,  then  at  100° 
for  one  hour  in  a  funnel  and  is  then  weighed.  The  filicic  acid  in 
the  precipitate  added  to  that  in  the  filtrate  (a  saturated  solu- 
tion in  methyl  alcohol)  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  25  gives  the 
percentage  of  total  filicic  acid.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
getting  a  sample  containing  the  proper  proportion  of  filicic  acid 
crystals  that  adhere  to  stock  bottle.  It  is  well  to  warm  the 
oleoresin  to  50°  to  insure  solution  of  the  filicic  acid,  prior  to  weighing. 
—Ann.  chim.  anal.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1410. 

PAST.E. 

Besmer's  Salicyl-Naphthol  Paste. — The  following  formula  has 
been  widely  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  paste,  used  successfully 
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in  Great  Britain,  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  and  eczema  and 
various  similar  skin  diseases. 

Naphthol S  grammes 

Salicylic  acid 5  grammes 

Resorcin 5  grammes 

Sulphur 25  grammes 

Starch 25  grammes 

Petrolatum 25  grammes 

Soft  soap 25  grammes 

It  is  applied,  without  bandage,  several  times  daily. 


"B.  I.  P.  P.  Paste." — Receipe  for. — Professor  Morison  gives 
details  of  the  preparation,  sterilization,  and  keeping  of  "Bipp"  as 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dunstan,  chemist  and  dispenser  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  Neweastle-on-Tyne.  The  method 
adopted  is  as  follows: 

Iodoform 440  grammes 

Bismuth  suhnitratc 220  grammes 

Paraffin 220  grammes 

M.  P.  A. 

The  bismuth  and  paraffin  are  sterilized  by  dry  heat  at  a  temper- 
ature of  120°  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  bismuth  after  cooling  is 
mixed  with  the  iodoform  in  a  mortar  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
means  of  boiling  water  and  formalin.  The  paraffin  is  added  to 
the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  90°  and  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
put  into  specially  made  collapsible  tubes  with  nozzle  ends,  holding 
40  to  80  grammes.  The  paraffin  used  should  be  semi-solid,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless,  melting-point  45°,  free  from  acidity  and  car- 
bonizable  organic  impurities.  The  iodoform  should  be  free  from 
moisture,  acids,  and  fixed  impurities.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  bismuth  be  chemically  pure,  free  from  arsenic,  and  care  taken 
in  sterilizing  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high,  otherwise 
nitrous  fumes  will  be  evolved.  Should  a  paste  be  required  of  a 
softer  consistency,  the  formula  may  be  modified  as  follows: 

Iodoform 440  grammes 

Bismuth  subnitrate 220  grammes 

Paraffin  base 220  grammes 

M-  S.  A. 
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The  paraffin  base  consists  of — 

Paraffin,  melting  point  45° 19  parts 

Liquid  petrolatum,  sp.  gr.  880 40  parts 

—Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  147. 


Disinfecting  Paste. — Monziols  states  that  he  obtains  absolute 
disinfection  of  his  hands  in  three  minutes  by  clipping  and  cleaning 
his  finger  nails  and  then  preparing  a  paste  by  moistening  a  powder 
(consisting  of  10  grammes  of  boric  acid,  15  grammes  of  talcum 
and  2  grammes  of  chlorinated  lime)  with  water  added  drop  by 
drop.  The  paste  is  smeared  over  hands  and  wrists,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  one  minute,  after  which  it  is  washed  off,  with 
a  stream  of  sterile  water. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  125. 

Irish-Moss  Zinc  Paste. — On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  glycerin 
the  following  zinc  oxide  ointment  is  recommended.  Ten  grammes 
of  Irish  moss  are  boiled  with  500  mils  of  water,  the  mixture  strained, 
and  to  the  liquid  sufficient  water  is  added  to  obtain  600  grammes. 
To  this  are  added,  with  constant  stirring,  250  grammes  of  zinc  oxide 
and  500  grammes  of  talcum.  Into  the  ointment  thus  prepared, 
other  ingredients  such  as  salts,  salicylic  acid,  chrysarobin,  etc.,  can 
easily  be  incorporated.  An  Irish-moss  mucilage  (1 :  600)  is  also 
very  suitable  for  diluting  petrolatum  and  fats. — Sudd.  Apoth.  Ztg. ; 
through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  311.     (H.  E.) 

Paste  for  Gunshot  Wounds. — After  discussing  the  various 
methods  for  producing  early  closure  of  gunshot  wounds,  Captain 
Wilson  H.  Hey  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  paste 
is  better  than  "Bipp"  or  than  the  various  antiseptic  solutions: 

Boric  acid 11  ounces 

French  chalk 1  ounce 

Liquid  petrolatum 8  ounces 

Brilliant  green 17'/a  grains 

The  boric  acid  and  French  chalk  are  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar, 
then  the  liquid  petrolatum  is  worked  in,  and  finally  the  brilliant 
green,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit.  If  the  chalk  is  omitted  the  paste 
will  not  adhere  to  any  but  the  driest  and  freshest  of  wounds,  and 
the  quantities  mentioned  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  This  paste 
is  the  only  one  now  in  general  use  in  the  hospital  to  which  Captain 
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Hey  is  attached. — Brit.   Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,   90 
(1918),  775. 

PI'I.VERES. 

Foot  Powder. — Otto  Raubenheimer  contributes  to  the  proposed 
Recipe  Book  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  this 
formula  for  an  "improved  foot  powder:"  Equal  parts  of  com- 
pound powder  of  talc  (N.  F.)  and  powdered  asbestos. — Drug. 
Circ,  62  (1918),  552. 

Scalp  "Drying"  Powder. — Analysis  of  such  a  powder  by  George 
E'we  showed  it  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  Epsom  salts. 
— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  165.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Vincent's  Powder. —  Value  as  an  Antiseptic. — Bazin  extols  the 
use  of  Vincent's  boro-hypochlorite  mixture  which  consists  of  a  dry 
mixture  of  10  parts  of  fresh  chlorinated  lime  and  90  parts  of  pow- 
dered boric  acid.  As  a  wound  dressing  he  finds  it  much  better 
than  tincture  of  iodine  and  as  effective  as  iodoform. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  17  (1918),  314. 


Resin  of  Podophyllum. — Tests  for. — D.  B.  Dott  discusses  the 
tests  to  differentiate  between  the  resin  obtained  from  Podophyllum 
peltatmn  and  P.  Emodi,  and  suggests  the  following:  0.5  gramme  of 
resin,  5  mils  of  dilute  ammonia  and  5  mils  of  water  are  well  mixed 
by  stirring  and  after  twenty  minutes,  filtered,  washed,  and  dried  at 
100°  should  leave  not  more  than  0.13  gramme  (26  per  cent.) 
residue  if  the  resin  was  prepared  from  the  rhizome  of  P.  peltatmn. 
In  the  case  of  P.  emodi  the  residue  is  much  greater,  usually  about 
40  per  cent.  The  author  states  "the  U.  S.  P.  test  with  alcohol 
and  alkali  is  probably  more  distinctive,  but  the  ammonia  test  may 
be  a  useful  addition."— Pharm.  J.,  101,  (1918),  318.     (J.  H.) 


Soap  Solution. —  Use  as  Wound  Dressing. — Dixon  and  Bates 
have  used  soap  solutions  as  wound  dressings  in  368  cases  and  find 
the  results  obtained  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  from 
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use  of  eusol,  hydrogen  dioxide  and  "Bipp"  paste.  They  used  a 
2.5  per  cent,  solution  of  common  yellow  soap,  which  contained 
24.6  per  cent,  of  water,  63  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  4.6  per  cent,  of 
combined  alkali,  no  free  alkali,  and  7.8  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

After  discussing  details  of  treatment,  the  authors  conclude  that 
soap  dressings  are  less  painful  than  ordinary  dressings;  that  there 
is  a  saving  of  labor  as  the  dressings  need  to  be  changed  onlv  every 
three  or  four  days;  and  that  the  solution  is  easily  secured,  is  easily 
made  and  is  inexpensive. — Lancet;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90 
(1918),  306. 

Soap  Analysis. — Determination  oj  Fatty  Acids  in. — H.  F.  .Slack 
usedfor  this  purpose,  the  apparatus  shownin  the  illustration  (Fig.  14), 
which  consists  of  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  a  cup-shaped  neck. 
Into  the  flask,  20  grammes  of  soap  are  introduced 
along  with  5  to  10  grammes  of  paraffin,  if  the  fatty 
acids  are  soft  or  liquid,  and  then  100  mils  of  water 
are  added  and  the  mixture  is  heated  on  a  steam-bath 
until  the  soap  is  dissolved.  An  excess  of  25  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
until  the  separated  fatty  acid  layer  is  clear;  then 
enough  hot  water  is  added  to  bring  the  acid  layer 
into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  after  setting  the  solidi- 
fied acid  mass  is  removed  by  means  of  a  rod*  with  a 
flattened  end. — Perf.  Essent.  Oil  Rec;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  2404. 

Soap. — Apparatus  for  Assaying  Water  in. — Ralph  Hart  states 
that  the  moisture  in  many  materials  may  be  determined  by  mix- 
ing with  xylene  and  distilling  into  a  measuring  cylinder  in  which 
the  volume  of  water  may  be  measured.  Such  a  method  has  been 
applied  to  soap  by  Marcusson,  but  has  failed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction due  to  the  viscosity  of  this  mixture  formed  which  pre- 
vents free  distillation. 

By  the  addition  of  crude  oleic  acid,  or  "red  oil,"  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome.  Hart  takes  enough  soap  to  yield  about  three 
mils  of  water,  adds  an  equal  volume  of  red  oil  and  150  mils  of 
water-saturated  xylene,  then  distils  at  the  rate  of  two  drops  per 
second  until  85  mils  have  passed  over.  The  condenser  tube  is 
rinsed  with  15  mils  of  xylene,  after  which  the  volume  of  water  is 
determined.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  59S.     (G.  D.  B.) 
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Soap. —  History  of. — Quoting  a  statement  that  the  possibility 
of  incorporating  water  with  fats  or  melted  waxes  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Galen,  "X-rayser  II"  states  that  Galen  was  not  born 
until  130  A.  D.,  and  Pliny,  who  flourished  in  the  previous  century, 
mentions  soap,  and  describes  it  as  being  made  from  goat's  tallow 
and  the  ashes  of  beechwood.  Moreover,  a  soap-making  estab- 
lishment, containing  soap  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  city  was  destroyed  in  7!l 
A.  D.  It  is  true  the  soap  spoken  of  by  Pliny  is  said  to  have  been 
used  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  hair,  but  its  composition  appears  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  our  soap. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  589. 

Soaps. — A.  vSchleimer  gives  an  interesting  general  paper  on 
soaps,  describing  their  manufacture,  properties  and  applications. 
He  explains  the  four  theories  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deter- 
gent properties  of  soap:  (a)  hydrolysis,  (b)  Brownian  movement, 
(c)  emulsification,  and  (d)  colloidal  adsorption. — Merck's  Rep., 
27  (1918),  15. 


Succus  Rhamni. — E.  M.  Holmes  points  out  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  standard  strength  for  syrup  of  buckthorn,  nor  is 
it  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  although  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon remedy  in  country  districts  as  a  purgative  both  for  children 
and  dogs.  Mr.  Holmes  goes  on  to  say  since  there  is  no  standard 
it  is  a  common  fact  that  most  of  the  commercial  articles  are  very 
dilute,  which  he  thinks  is  a  good  thing,  for  if  the  pure  juice  of  the 
buckthorn  berries  were  used,  drastic  results  might  follow  the  med- 
ication of  children  with  the  syrup.  He  suggests  that  some  member 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeial  Conference,  dwelling  in  the  chalk 
counties  where  buckthorn  thrives,  should  take  up  this  matter  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  added  to  the  pure- 
juice  to  insure  satisfactory  preparations.-  Pharm.  J.,  \^\  (1918), 
lis.     (M.  D.) 

Raspberry  Juice.- -The   Acids  in. — T.   C.    N.    Broeksmit   found 
that  raspberry  juice  contains  citric  acid  and  a  small  percentage  of 
acetic  acid,  but  no  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid  or    malonic  acid. 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (HUM.  1  HO.     (H.  E.) 
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Fruit  Syrups. — Preparation  by  Gliding  Dialysis. — H.  Thorns 
prepares  stable  fruit  syrups  without  destruction  of  enzymes, 
vitamines  or  aroma,  but  with  the  removal  of  excess  of  acids  and 
of  sugar,  by  use  of  a  gliding  dialysis  apparatus  consisting  of  2  ves- 
sels clamped  together  with  a  parchment  membrane  between  them, 
the  water  being  placed  on  one  side  and  the  syrup  on  the  other. 
The  apparatus  is  then  shaken  or  rotated  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  membrane. — Ber. ;  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  190A. 

Syrup  of  Tolu. — Liquid  for  Making. — A  tincture  prepared  from 
one  part  of  tolu  and  five  parts  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  nine  times 
its  volume  of  lime  water  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
24  hours  and  is  then  filtered.  One  part  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed 
with  nine  parts  of  syrup. — Bull.  Fed.  d.  Pharm.  de.  S.  Ouest; 
through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  505. 

Syrup. — Inversion  of  Sugar  in. — G.  W.  L-  Plette  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  1917  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
describes  a  number  of  experiments  performed  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  inversion  of  sugar  in  syrup.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : — 

The  first  sample,  made  by  the  cold  method  and  stored  in  a 
warm,  dark  place,  showed  45.5  per  cent,  glucose  after  four  months. 

The  second,  made  by  the  cold  method  and  stored  in  medium, 
light  and  changeable  temperature  (almost  exact  drug  store  condi- 
tions), showed  25.5  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  third,  made  by  the  cold  method  and  stored  in  a  cold,  dark 
place,  showed  only  10.7  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  fourth  sample  was  lost. 

The  fifth,  made  by  the  "hot"  method  and  stored  in  a  cold,  dark 
place,  showed  8.93  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  sixth,  made  by  the  hot  method  and  stored  in  a  dark,  warm 
place,  showed  11.1  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  seventh,  made  by  the  hot  method  and  stored  in  a  dark, 
warm  place,  showed  16. G7  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  eighth,  made  by  the  hot  method  and  stored  in  a  cold,  light 
place,  showed  15.75  per  cent,  glucose. 

The  author  concludes  by  saying  that  the  syrup  should  be  stored 
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in  full  bottles  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  shaken  daily  or  perhaps 
twice  a  day,  in  order  to  preserve  the  highest  degree  of  concentra- 
tion and  thus  keep  a  thoroughly  sterile  preparation.  There  is 
probably  no  advantage  as  far  as  inversion  prevention  is  concerned, 
in  either  the  hot  or  cold  method  of  preparing  the  syrup. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  609.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Syrup  for   Soda  Fountain. — War   Emergency   Formula. — F.   A. 

Upsher  Smith  offers  a  formula  for  a  syrup  that  makes  a  palatable 

drink. 

Granulated  sugar 41/,  pounds 

Liquid  glucose 2s/t  pounds  (or  1  quart) 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make .    1  gallon 

Mix  in  pan,  raise  to  the  boiling  point,  stir  until  properly  mixed, 
then  strain  into  a  bottle;  when  cold,  cork  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
It  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  and  is  less  sweet  than  the  U.  S.  P. 
syrup  and  probably  will  not  keep  as  well,  but  it  would  save  -14 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  used  at  the  soda  fountains  of  the  country, 
whose  estimated  annual  consumption  of  sugar  is  100  million  pounds. 
True  patriotism  demands  a  trial  of  such  formulas. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  354.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

TABI.ET1VE. 

Dependability  of  Tablets. — There  is  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
venience of  tablets,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  dosage  content  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on.  In  1914,  Kebler  reported  the  results 
of  a  far-reaching  investigation  of  tablet  compounding  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  tablets  on  the  market  were  not  as  uniform  or 
accurate  as  was  generally  believed.  During  the  past  year,  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  undertook  the  exam- 
ination of  tablets — proprietary  and  non-proprietary — taken  from 
the  stock  of  dispensing  physicians.  The  variations  found  in 
weights  of  the  tablets  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  reported  by 
Kebler.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  300.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Tablets. — Standardization  of. — The  popularity  of  the  tablet 
form  of  medication  creates  a  demand  for  an  official  standard. 
An  analysis  by  Azor  Thurston  of  14  samples  of  the  more  com- 
monly used  medicinal  tablets  showed  a  shortage  of  drug  content 
from  1.4  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent.     For  example: 
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3  grain  acetanilid  tablets  contained 2.02  grains 

5  grain  aspirin  tablets  contained 4  .93  grains 

5  grain  aspirin  tablets  contained 4.13  gTains 

15  grain  barium  chloride  tablets  contained. .    1 1 .88  grains 

Ys  grain  calomel  tablets  contained 0. 15  grain 

1  grain  monobromated  camphor  tablets  con- 
tained   0.64  grain 

1  4  grain  codeine  tablets  contained 0 .  17  grain 

— Proc.  Ohio  Pharm.  Assoc,  1918,  129.     (A.  G.  B.) 

Aspirin  Tablets. — Adulteration  of. — A  certain  aspirin  tablet 
being  offered  for  sale  on  a  large  scale  to  British  buyers  was  found 
to  contain  only  3.5  grains  of  aspirin,  the  weight  being  made  up 
with  French  chalk,  starch  and  a  reducing  sugar. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  S31.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Aspirin  Tablets. — Manufacture  of. — In  a  very  comprehensive 
paper,  Robert  C.  White  gives  results  of  his  investigations  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  seven  brands  of  aspirin  tablets  on  the 
market.— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  147.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Tablets. — For  Disinfecting  Drinking  Water. — Bernard  Fantus 
reviews  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  Municipal 
Laboratory  of  Chicago  upon  tablet  triturates  of  chlorinated  lime. 
He  gives  the  method  of  preparation  and  directions  for  using. 
Under  average  conditions  the  triturates  retain  their  potency  about 
four  weeks.  Assuming  that  the  moisture  used  in  preparing  them 
hastened  the  deterioration,  Dr.  Fantus  had  compressed  tablets 
made  but  even  these  deteriorated  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent, 
per  month. 

H.  D.  Dakin  and  E.  K.  Dunham  advocate  the  use  of  f-sulphon- 
dichloramino-benzoic  acid  (CI2NO2CS13H4COOH)  and  proposes  the 
name  "halazone."  This  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
saccharin,  ortho-sulphaminobenzoic  acid  and  it  is  cheap.  1 :  300,000 
sterilizes  water  in  about  thirty  minutes  and  the  water  is  fairly 
palatable.  Since  its  solubility  is  increased  by  alkalies,  for  tablets, 
they  use  4  per  cent,  of  halazone  and  dried  sodium  carbonate  and 
92  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  At  the  end  of  five  months  the 
tablets  showed  almost  no  change.  Dr.  Fantus  verified  the  claim 
made  by  Dakin  and  Dunham  that  it  is  harmless  in  the  quantities 
used  for  sterilizing  water  and  also  the  claim  as  to  permanence. 
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Its  only  drawback  seems  to  be  the  comparatively  slow  action,  a 
natural  consequence  of  its  greater  stability. 

Dr.  Fantus  found  that  the  use  of  citric  acid  or  other  organic 
acid  accelerated  the  action.  "As  little  as  V20"  per  cent,  of  citric 
acid  enables  chlorinated  lime  1/200,000  N  to  disinfect  in  less 
than  five  minutes;  an  equivalent  amount  of  halazone  to  act  within 
ten  minutes.  Citric  acid  also  improves  the  taste  by  its  tendency 
to  disengage  the  chlorine  from  its  combination  with  the  impurities 
in  the  water  and  to  substitute  a  pleasant  sourness  for  the  offensive- 
ness  of  chlorinated  water.  Since  the  acid  drives  off  chlorine  it  may 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  two- tablet  system.  Further  research 
is  necessary  on  this  point. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  1034. 
(Z.  M.  C.) 

Hexamethylenamine  Tablets. — Evaluation  of. — Emery  and 
Wright  have  devised  an  assay  based  upon  the  fact  that  hexamethyl- 
enamine is  hydrolyzed  by  hydrochloric  acid  forming  formaldehyde 
and  ammonium  chloride.  The  formaldehyde  is  then  estimated  by 
its  reducing  power  on  a  modified  Nessler's  solution.  The  latter 
reaction  is 

CH20  +  K2HgI4  +  3KOH  =  Hg  +  HCO2K  +  4KI  +  2H;>0. 

The  mercury  is  estimated  by  allowing  it  to  react  with  iV/lO 
iodine  and  determining  the  iodine  unconsumed. 

The  special  reagents  required  are:  (A)  Mercuric  chloride,  10 
grammes;  potassium  iodide,  .'30  grammes,  acacia,  ">  grammes;  in 
200  mils  of  water  and  filtered  through  cotton.  (B)  A  solution  of 
15  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  100  mils  water. 

Method. — Transfer  0.5  gramme  of  the  powdered  sample  to  a 
round-bottom  flask,  make  up  to  100  mils  with  water  and  add  25 
mils  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  gently  for  15  minutes 
under  a  reflux  condenser,  rinse  the  condenser  with  water  and 
finally  dilute  to  2">0  mils 

Mix  20  mils  of  reagent  A  with  10  mils  of  reagent  B  and  chill 
in  ice  water.  Add  10  mils  of  the  hydrolyzed  solution  and  after 
one  minute  add  10  mils  of  40  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  After  thorough 
mixing  add  20  mils  of  tenth-normal  iodine,  then  titrate  the  excess 
iodine  with  twentieth-normal  thiosulphate  V.  S.  One  mil  of 
iodine  V.  S.  consumed  is  equivalent  to  0.001167  gramme  of  hex- 
amethylenamine.—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  606.      (G.  D.  B.) 

Saponaceous  Tooth  Tablet. — The  following  recipe  is  suggested: 
Distilled   water,    glycerin,    glucose,    and   brown  Windsor  soap,  of 
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each  equal  parts.  The  soap  is  shredded  and  dissolved  in  the  water 
by  heat,  any  loss  by  evaporation  being  made  up.  The  mass  must 
be  sufficiently  firm  to  be  rolled  out  on  a  slab  with  a  roller,  the 
thickness  being  regulated  by  means  of  two  lateral  wooden  strips. 
Finally  the  flattened  mass  is  cut  into  tablets,  the  corners  of  the 
latter  being  rounded.  To  prevent  sticking,  the  tablets  should  be 
dusted  with  kaolin. — Pharm.  J.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (191S), 
450. 


Tincture  of  Digitalis. — Deterioration  of. — Most  of  the  in- 
vestigators of  digitalis  preparations  have  concluded  that  they 
deteriorate  rapidly  but  occasionally  someone  has  decided  quite 
the  opposite.  Some  have  reported  that  the  percentage  of  varia- 
tion runs  into  hundreds.  In  view  of  these  conflicting  statements, 
P.  S.  Pittenger  and  H.  K.  Mulford,  Jr.,  undertook  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  rate  of  deterioration,  believing  that  to 
obtain  reliable  information  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  fresh  prepara- 
tions, test  them  immediately  and  also  at  intervals  of  several  months 
afterward. 

Five  samples  of  digitalis  from  different  sources  were  tested,  each 
being  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first  portion  of  each  was 
made  into  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII  tincture;  the  second  portion  had  the 
fat  removed  before  making  it  into  a  tincture  with  the  U.  S.  P. 
VIII  menstruum,  which  is  50  per  cent,  alcohol;  the  third  portion 
was  '.'defatted"  also,  but  the  tincture  was  made  from  SO  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Each  sample  was  assayed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  4  or  5 
months  and  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months, 
the  Reed  and  Vanderkleed  guinea-pig  method  being  used.  All 
but  one  showed  marked  deterioration,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
75  per  cent.,  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  most  tinctures 
of  digitalis  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  The  "fat-free"  tinctures 
showed  an  average  loss  of  32  per  cent.,  while  official  ones  lost  44.6 
per  cent. ;  so,  also,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  rate  of  deterioration 
for  the  "fat-free"  tinctures  is  not  greater  than  others. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  236.     (Z.  M   C.) 

Tincture  of  Digitalis. — Deterioration  of. — H.  C.  Hamilton  be- 
lieves that  the  deterioration  in  tincture  of  digitalis  has  been  over- 
estimated; clinically  it  is  considered  as  valuable  as  any  digitalis 
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preparation.  He  compares  the  results  obtained  by  Pittenger  and 
Mulford,  Jr.,  with  those  reported  by  a  number  of  other  investi- 
gators. Finally  he  gives  a  summary  of  some  assays  made  by 
L.  M.  Rowe  from  which  he  draws  these  conclusions:  "First, 
The  degree  of  deterioration  varies  with  different  lots;  second,  the 
fat-free  tincture  made  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol  is  apparently  less 
subject  to  deterioration  than  that  from  the  original  drug;  third, 
the  deterioration  of  tincture  of  digitalis  is  not  so  uniformly  rapid 
as  isolated  experiments  would  indicate." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  433.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Tincture  of  Digitalis. —  The  Deterioration  of. — P.  S.  Pittenger 
calls  attention  to  two  papers  having  to  do  with  deterioration  of 
digitalis  preparations  (Pittenger  and  Mulford,  Jr.,  "The  Deteriora- 
tion of  U.  S.  P.  and  'Fat  Free'  Tinctures  of  Digitalis,"  and  Hamil- 
ton, "The  Deterioration  of  Digitalis  Extracts").  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  first  paper  to  show  the  average 
rate  of  deterioration  of  digitalis  tinctures  or  to  infer  that  a  prep- 
aration made  with  SO  per  cent,  alcohol  is  less  stable  than  one 
made  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  for  they  had  found  earlier  that 
"as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  alcohol  the  slower 
the  rate  of  deterioration."  Pittenger  therefore  agrees  with  Hamil- 
ton that  "It  seems  improbable  that  tinctures  with  low  alcoholic 
content  would  be  uniformly  found  more  stable  than  when  extracted 
with  SO  per  cent,  alcohol,  whether  the  drug  was  fat-free  or  not;" 
and  "that  no  data  either  good  or  bad  should  be  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  average  condition  of  digitalis  after  any  particular 
period  of  aging."  He  adds  that  their  laboratory  has  established 
the  custom  of  re-testing  all  tinctures  not  sold  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  manufacture.  If  found  to  be  standard,  a  new  date 
is  given,  if  not  they  are  fortified  and  restandardized.  The  rate 
of  deterioration  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  variable :  the  aver- 
age of  43  samples  in  ',)  to  13  months  was  18.8  per  cent.;  the  aver- 
age of  38  samples  during  the  first  3  or  4  months  was  4  per  cent. 
per  month;  the  average  of  32  samples  after  the  first  3  or  1  months 
was  2.4  per  cent,  per  month. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S), 
1031.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Tincture  of  Ginger,  U.  S.  P.— J.  P.  vSnyder  says  that  the  pharma- 
copceial  requirement  for  tincture  of  ginger  that  it  shall  not  yield 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  solids  in  reality  invites  adulteration  by 
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the  dishonest.  He  shows  that  if  the  requirement  for  water-sol- 
uble solids  is  to  have  any  value  at  all  the  pharmacopoeia  should 
give  a  time  limit  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  water;  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  water  should  also  receive  some  considera- 
tion. It  is  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  state  that 
the  total  solids  should  be  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C,  as 
it  would  make  for  more  accurate  checking.  The  minimum  limit 
as  well  as  the  maximum  should  be  stated  for  the  total  solids  to 
prevent  adulteration  by  dilution.  Besides  qualitative  tests  for 
capsicum  or  other  pungent  substitute  the  following  standard  would 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  adulteration  of  tincture  of  gin- 
ger and  assure  a  preparation  of  good  quality: 

Alcohol,  about 90  per  cent,  by  volume 

Specific  gravity,  about 0.82 

Non-volatile  solids,  not  more  than 1 .75, 

nor  less  than 1 .  25 

—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  253.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Churchill's  Tincture  of  Iodine. — Improved  Recipe. — As  a  doctor's 
thesis,  H.  C.  Raubenheimer  gave  careful  study  to  this  preparation. 
In  his  paper  he  discusses  the  discovery  of  iodine  by  the  pharmacist 
Courtois  and  gives  a  biography  of  Fleetwood  Churchill,  the  gyna- 
cologist,  who  devised  the  tincture.  He  then  outlines  the  recipes 
for  the  tincture  as  given  in  the  four  editions  of  the  National  For- 
mulary and  then  criticises  the  present  recipe  as  containing  in- 
sufficient potassium  iodide  to  dissolve  the  iodine.  He  found  im- 
mediately after  preparation  the  clear  tincture  assayed  only  10. SS 
per  cent,  of  iodine  and  that  after  three  weeks'  standing  the  iodine 
content  of  the  same  tincture  was  only  15.6  per  cent.;  "percentage" 
meaning  apparently  grammes  per  100  mils. 

He  then  proceeded  to  find  out  the  minimum  amount  of  potassium 
iodide  necessary  to  dissolve  the  iodine  and  reports  that  instead 
of  the  N.  F.  proportions: 

Iodine 16  .5  grammes 

Potassium  iodide 3 .3  grammes 

Water 25.0  mils 

Alcohol,  to  make 100. 0  mils 

between  3.83  and  3.85  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  were  required. 
His  modified  recipe  therefore  calls  for   16.5   grammes  of  iodine; 
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3.85  grammes  of  potassium  iodide;  25  mils  of  water  and  enough 
alcohol  to  make  100  mils.  He  further  finds  that  when  the  amount 
of  water  is  reduced,  the  amount  of  iodide  can  also  be  reduced  and 
thus  suggests  a  recipe  calling  for  16.5  grammes  of  iodine,  3.5 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide,  3  mils  of  water,  and  alcohol  to  make 
100  mils.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  Churchill's  tincture,  which 
called  for  75  per  cent,  alcohol  content. — D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39 
(1918),  129. 

Decolorized  Tincture  of  Iodine. — Composition  of. — P.  Borisch 
found  that  a  sample  of  this  tincture  possessing  a  strong  odor  of 
garlic  had  separated  into  2  layers  between  which  floated  crystals 
of  sulphur  and  of  sodium  tetrathionate.  The  lower  layer  contained 
sodium  iodide,  ammonium  iodide  and  a  little  sodium  thiosulphate 
while  the  upper  layer  was  a  solution  of  ammonium  iodide  prac- 
tically free  from  sodium  salts. — Pharm.  Zentralh. ;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2411.-). 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Iodine. — E-  Crouzel  points  out  the  dis- 
advantages of  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  and  recommends  the  use 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  iodine  in  ether.  He  states  that  the 
alcoholic  tincture  forms  hydriodic  acid  which  causes  excessive 
irritation  and  coagulation  of  the  proteins  of  the  blood  by  alcohol 
with  consequent  menace  of  adjacent  organs.  The  ethereal  tinc- 
ture is  applied  to  superficial  wounds  with  a  syringe,  then  covered 
with  gauze  and  cotton.  It  may  be  injected  more  vigorously  into 
deeper  wounds  and  the  latter  immediately  closed;  because  of  the 
vapor  tension  of  the  ether,  the  cavity  is  dilated  and  rendered  more 
accessible  to  the  tincture,  which  on  evaporation  of  the  ether  de- 
posits the  iodine  in  a  finely  divided  form  in  the  innermost  recesses. 
— Boll.  chim.  farm.;  through  Meyer  Bros.  Drug.,  39  (1918),  154. 
(C.  M.  S.) 

Vanilla  Extract. —  Detection  and  Assay  of  Coumarin  in.*—  H.  J. 
Wichmann  offers  the  following  qualitative  test,  which  he  says  can 
be  done  in  15  minutes. 

Ten  mils  of  the  extract  are  made  alkaline  with  10  per  cent,  so- 
dium hydroxide  solution,  diluted  with  15  mils  of  water  and  extracted 
with  20  mils  of  ether  in  a  separatory  funnel.  The  brown  lower 
layer  is  drawn  off  and  to  the  ether  layer  a  few  mils  of  strong  alco- 
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holic  hydroxide  potassium  are  added,  the  mixture  is  shaken  and 
is  then  washed  with  10  mils  of  water,  when  the  ether  layer  will 
be  colorless.  One  mil  of  50  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  the  ether  layer  is  poured  on  it,  the 
ether  is  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  after  which  the  mixture 
is  heated  to  drive  off  water  and  continued  until  fusion  results. 
The  melt  is  dissolved  in  a  few  mils  of  water,  is  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  is  extracted  with  5  to  10  mils  of  benzene.  The 
benzene  solution,  after  washing  with  water,  is  treated  with  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution.  If  coumarin  is 
present,  the  purple  salicylic  reaction  will  be  noted.  If  no  color 
is  developed,  add  a  few  drops  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide 
V.  S.,  to  neutralize  mineral  acids  and  note  if  the  purple  color 
then  appears.  By  this  method,  as  little  as  0.005  per  cent,  of 
coumarin  added  to  10  mils  of  a  vanilla  extract  has  been  detected. 
The  following  coumarin  assay  is  also  given: 

Fifty  mils  of  the  extract  are  directly  clarified  with  lead  acetate, 
made  up  to  100  mils  with  water,  fdtered  and  the  excess  of  lead 
precipitated  with  dry  potassium  oxalate.  Fifty  mils  of  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  are  shaken  out  with  ether,  benzene  or  chloro- 
form, excess  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  is  added, 
phenolphthalein  solution  being  added  as  indicator.  The  vanillin 
is  washed  out  with  several  10  mil  portions  of  water,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  red  phenolphthalein  color  indicating  sufficient  wash- 
ing. The  washed  benzene,  chloroform  or  ether  solution  is  then 
evaporated  and  the  dry  coumarin  is  weighed.  Assays  of  eleven 
extracts,  in  which  the  coumarin  content  ranged  from  5  to  50 
milligrammes,  gave  results  which  ran  from  98  to  102  per  cent,  of 
actual  amount  of  coumarin  present. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10 
(1918),  535. 


Warburg's  Tincture. —  Therapeutics  of. — Dr.  B.  Robinson  in  re- 
plying to  a  communication  published  in  the  "Medical  Record"  of 
June  S,  1918,  takes  up  the  question  of  Warburg's  tincture,  stating 
that  while  this  tincture  does  contain  a  percentage  of  quinine, 
nevertheless  the  quantity  is  wholly  inadequate  to  cure  malaria 
and  that  therefore  the  ability  of  this  preparation  to  cure  malaria 
must  be  due  to  other  ingredients  which  make  it  the  valuable 
preparation  which  bedside  practitioners  have  found  it  to  be. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  647.     (H.  H.  S.) 
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trochischi. 

Cremules  is  a  name  applied   to  certain  candy   medicines.     A 

formula  for  making  them  is  here  given: 

Sugar  (cane) 1  pound 

Glucose  (syrupy) '/<  pound 

Water To  make  a  solution 

Boil  this  solution  until  the  temperature  reaches  240°  F.  Pour 
out  on  a  clean  and  damp  ointment  slab,  and  leave  until  nearly 
cold.  Then  work  it  with  a  spatula  as  if  it  were  an  ointment  until 
the  transparent  syrup  has  changed  to  a  smooth  white  cream.  It 
is  advisable  to  knead  it  with  the  hands  to  ensure  smoothness  and 
freedom  from  lumps. 

What  is  not  required  for  immediate  use  may  be  stored  in  a  cov- 
ered pot.  If  a  damp  cloth  be  placed  on  top  of  the  cream,  it  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely. 

The  medicaments  are  incorporated  cither  by  trituration  in  a 
mortar,  or  the  cream  may  be  melted  at  a  low  temperature  and  the 
other  ingredients  stirred  in. 

The  coating  mixture  has  the  following  composition: 

Pure  chocolate 5  parts 

Powdered  sugar 3  parts 

The  chocolate  is  pounded  in  a  warm  mortar  until  reduced  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  the  sugar  gradually  incorporated,  with  con- 
stant trituration  until  a  smooth  mixture  results.  This  mixture 
requires  plenty  of  hard  rubbing,  and  should  be  tested  for  smooth- 
ness in  the  mouth.  It  may  be  flavored,  if  desired,  with  a  trace  of 
vanilla. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  sweetened  chocolate  is  melted  over 
a  water-bath.  Into  this  the  medicated  creams,  weighing  from  60 
to  90  grains,  are  dropped,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  After  a  moment 
they  are  removed  singly  with  a  fork  or  long-handled  spoon  and 
dropped  on  waxed  paper;  then  put  in  a  cool  place  to  harden. — 
Drug.  Ore,  62  (1918),  458. 

UNGUENTA. 

Ointment  Bases. -  —  Choice  of  Proper. — B.  Jaudon,  after  discussing 
various  ointments,  recommends  for  burns,  chilblains,  ulcerations 
and  in  general  all   painful   wounds,   an  ointment,   which   he  calls 
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"l.anoleocerole,"  consisting  of  20  grammes  of  lanolin,  20  grammes 
of  yellow  wax,  120  grammes  of  olive  oil,  10  grammes  of  camphor, 
10  grammes  of  salol,  5  grammes  of  menthol,  rose  water  and  cherry 
laurel  water,  of  each,  GO  grammes  and  .">  grammes  of  borax. — 
Repert.  pr*rm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts.  12  (1918),  1:5:52. 

Ointment  Bases. — Lard-Free. — Eleven  lard-free  ointment  bases 
are  given,  they  being  for  the  most  part  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
of  the  following:  lanolin,  white  or  yellow  wax,  soft  or  hard  par- 
affin, ceresin,  spermaceti  and  water.  Some  of  the  recipes  are 
given  below: 

i. 

Paraffin,  white,  hard l'A  ounces 

Petrolatum,  white,  soft 14l/i  ounces 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  use  in  making 
ointment  of  ammoniated  mercury,  sulphur  ointment,  etc. 

II. 

Liquid  white  petrolatum 14  ounces 

White  wax 4  ounces 

Hard  paraffin 4  ounces 

Powdered  borax 'A  ounce 

Hot  water 12  ounces 

The  next  four  formulas  are  said  to  answer  for  most  ointments : 

III. 

Lanolin 30 

Soft  petrolatum 10 

IV. 

Soft  petrolatum 70 

Spermaceti 5 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make 100 

V. 

Anhydrous  lanolin 65 

Liquid  petrolatum 30 

Ceresin 5 

Water 30 

VI. 

Beeswax 1 

Lanolin 1 

—Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  110.      (K.  S.  B.) 
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Ointment  Bases. — LarJ-Frcc. — Under  the  name  of  vasolinum 
anhydricum,  there  is  used  in  Sweden  a  preparation  made  from 
5  parts  of  oxyeholesterol,  2  parts  each  of  wax  and  solid  paraffin 
and  91  parts  of  liquid  petrolatum.  It  is  easily  miscible  with 
water,  has  a  consistence  slightly  harder  than  petrolatum  and  is 
very  suitable  for  making  cooling  ointments.  Schweiz.  Apotb.  Ztg. ; 
through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  377.      (II.  E-) 

Ointment  Bases. — Preservation  of. — Soucheyre  finds  the  best 
way  to  preserve  lard  and  other  fats  used  in  ointments  is  to  keep 
them  water-free  in  small,  well-corked  bottles  instead  of  in  pots  pre- 
senting large  surfaces  to  the  air.  So  stored,  the  fats  will  keep  for 
years. — Repert.  pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  13:52. 

Silver  Nitrate  Ointment. — By  using  a  50  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
solution  in  making  the  ointment  a  product  is  obtained  which  easily 
becomes  discolored  on  keeping.  Heiden  therefore  recommends 
using  a  20  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  with  which  an  ointment 
with  good  keeping  qualities  is  obtained. — Pharm.  Zeit.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  615. 

Zinc  Oxide  Ointment. — Conservation  of  Fats  in  Manufacture. — 
Edward  T.  Hahn  and  Robert  P.  Fischelis  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  lard  for  food  purposes  during  the  war  and  the  possibility  of 
conserving  tons  of  lard  now  used  in  making  U.  S.  P.  zinc  oxide 
ointment  if  petrolatum  were  substituted.  They  claim  petrolatum 
to  be  superior  to  lard  as  an  ointment  base  for  zinc  oxide  ointment 
because  it  does  not  become  rancid,  is  never  granular,  makes  a 
smoother  ointment  and  inasmuch  as  zinc  oxide  is  not  intended  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  lard  is  the  wrong  base  to  use  anyway. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41   (1918),  149.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide. — Improved  Recipe. — E.  R-  Jones  pro- 
poses the  following  formula  for  zinc  oxide  ointment:  zinc  oxide, 
200  grammes;  white  wax,  125  grammes;  hydrogenated  cottonseed 
oil  (Crisco),  075  grammes.  The  wax  and  fat  are  melted  together, 
then  the  pharmacopceial  method  followed  to  complete  the  oint- 
ment. It  is  claimed  that  this  ointment  is  more  readily  absorbed 
and  not  so  likely  to  become  rancid.- — Bull.  Pharm.,  32  (1918), 
349.     (C.  M.  S.) 
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VAPORES. 

Antiseptic  Inhalations. —  Use  in  Tuberculosis. — Riehet,  Brodin 
and  Saint-Girons  give  tuberculous  patients  inhalations  of  air  passed 
through  liquid  petrolatum  in  which  volatile  antiseptics  have  been 
dissolved.  The  amount  of  antiseptic  inhaled  can  be  regulated  by 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  petrolatum  and  the  air.  The  anti- 
septics that  have  been  found  most  useful  are  creosote  and  gomenol. 
— Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  212. 


Wine. — Determination  of  Acid  Content. — J.  Laborde  separates 
and  assays  the  malic,  succinic  and  tartaric  acids  in  wine  by  neu- 
tralizing it  with  lime  and  then  increasing  the  alcohol  content  to  85 
per  cent,  when  calcium  malate  and  succinate  precipitate,  leaving 
the  lactate  to  be  assayed  in  the  original  fluid.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  water,  is  concentrated  and  treated  with  85  per  cent, 
alcohol  containing  acetic  acid,  when  calcium  malate  precipitates, 
leaving  the  succinate  in  solution.  Laborde  finds  that  the  relative 
content  of  the  three  acids  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
presence  of  filiform  ferments  and  other  sources  of  diseased  wines. 
—Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  120  and  121. 

Trousseau's  Wine. — This  obsolete  combination  of  drugs  acting 
on  the  heart  and  kidneys  is  made  by  maceration  of  digitalis,  squill 
and  juniper  berries  in  wine  and  alcohol,  and  adding  potassium 
acetate  to  the  expressed  liquid. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918), 
559.     (W.  A.  P.) 

D— New  Remedies  and  Trade-Named 
Preparations. 

Note. — The  paragraphs  in  this  chapter  having  journal  refer- 
ences in  parentheses  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  New  Remedies  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1918,  pages  228  to  251. 

Acetozone  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetylbenzoylperoxide, 
C6H5COO.O.COCH2,  and  an  inert  absorbent  powder.     The  former 
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is  an  organic  peroxide  and,  like  hydrogen  dioxide,  liberates  nascent 
oxygen  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  antiseptic.  It  is  soluble  in  33 
parts  of  oil  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  water. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
18  (1918),  210. 

Acetum  Arsenicale  "Wiborg"  is  a  veterinary  preparation  said 
to  contain  arsenous  acid,  salt  of  tartar,  acetic  acid  and  water.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Acidum  Protocetraricum  is  an  acid  principle  extracted  from 
Iceland  moss  in  which  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent. 
It  is  used  as  an  antivomitic  in  doses  of  0.1  to  0.2  gramme  (ll/2 
to  3  grains).  It  occurs  as  white  needles  insoluble  in  water  or  ether 
and  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Acrosyl  is  a  saponified  cresylic  disinfectant  containing  50  per 
cent,  cresol  freed  from  irritant  bodies.  It  is  manufactured  by  a 
British  firm.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Afenil  is  a  compound  of  calcium  chloride  and  urea  which  can  be 
obtained  in  well-defined  crystals  and  is  non-hygroscopic.  It  is 
used  hypodermically  as  a  remedy  for  whooping  cough.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Knoll  and  Co. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
485.     (H.  E.) 

Afridol  is  the  trade  name  for  the  sodium  salt  of  hydroxymercuric 
toluic  acid.  It  is  used  as  surgical  antiseptic- — J.  pharm.  chim., 
18  (1918),  178. 

Aknol  Powder  contains  aluminum  phenylacctate,  precipitated 
chalk,  carbohydrates,  aluminum  silicate,  zinc  oxide  and  cinnabar. 
—Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Albromin. — A  Malmo  dentist  has  invented  a  new  local 
anesthetic,  "Albromin,"  which  is  claimed  to  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  novocaine  without  its  defects.  Swedish  dentists  who  have 
used  it  state  that  it  is  ideal  for  jaw  operations.  Its  use  in  the  case 
of  animals  is  stated  to  be  more  effective  and  much  safer  than 
cocaine.  No  information  as  to  its  composition  or  source  of  supply 
is  given.— Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  44. 
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Aleima  is  an  ointment  put  up  by  Dr.  Leidecker  &  Co.  of  Kiel. 
It  consists  of  paraformaldehyde,  an  organic  bismuth  compound  and 
woolfat.  It  is  asserted  to  be  of  value  in  burn  treatment.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Algarine,  Nyhrdahl,  is  an  organic  iodine  combination  intended 
for  a  nutrient  and  tonic.  Each  teaspoonful  represents  one-sixth 
grain  of  iodine.  It  is  prepared  by  Landrin  and  Co.,  of  Paris. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Alkarson  is  marketed  in  1.2-mil  ampuls  and  contains  in  each 
ampul  3  Mg.  of  solarson  and  0.5  Mg.  of  strychnine  nitrate. 
It  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nerves. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Allotropin  is  a  compound  of  hexamethylenetetramine  and  ortho 
phosphoric  acid  and  contains  a  slight  excess  of  the  former.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  antiseptic  for  the  bladder  and  kidneys. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E-) 

Allphen. — A  remedy  made  from  garlic  and  intended  for  use  in 
cholera  and  dysentery.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Alutan  is  the  name  given  to  an  intestinal  astringent  and  anti- 
septic containing  hydroxide  of  aluminum  in  colloidal  suspension, 
together  with  a  tannin  derivative.  Professor  Cloetta,  a  European 
specialist,  first  suggested  the  combination  and  it  has  been  prepared 
and  marketed  by  Seigfried,  of  Zofingen,  Germany.  The  prepara- 
tion is  said  to  pass  undissolved  through  the  stomach,  not  being 
acted  on  until  in  the  intestinal  tract.  It  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  medical  service  of  the  Swiss  army.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Ambrine  Substitutes. — Ambryl,  Cerambine,  Parakao,  Parresine, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  these.  A  mass  of  literature  has  appeared 
regarding  this  treatment,  and  the  result  of  further  investigation 
to  date  has  brought  out  several  facts.  First,  pure  hard  paraffin, 
of  suitable  melting  point,  is  superior  to  any  mixture,  the  addition 
of  wax  or  resin  being  unnecessary.  Second,  the  pain  caused  by  the 
first  application  may  be  obviated  by  substitution  of  liquid  paraffin 
for  melted  paraffin  for  the  first  coat.  Third,  if  antiseptics  or  an- 
esthetics are  to  be  added,  these  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
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liquid  paraffin  used  for  the  first  application,  and  not  with  the  hard 
paraffin.  The  paraffin  method  has  been  an  undoubted  success;  it 
is  clean,  simple,  inexpensive  and  efficient,  and,  if  liquid  paraffin 
be  used  as  the  preliminary  application,  practically  painless. — 
Pharm.    J.,    100  (1918),  90. 

Ammonium  Formalin  Thiocyanate. — This  new  chemical  is 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  equimolecular  proportions  of  HCOH 
and  NH4CNS.  It  forms  a  yellow  amorphous  compound  prac- 
tically insoluble  except  in  strong  acids  or  alkalies.  It  has  the 
power  of  combining  with  further  quantities  of  formalin  forming 
products  which  readily  give  up  the  formalin.  Placed  on  wounds 
this  new  compound  quickly  induces  the  growth  of  a  protective 
skin.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Amylogenase  is  a  starch  converting  ferment  of  plant  origin  put 
up  in  tablet  form  by  Chevetrin  and  Lematte,  of  Paris.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Anesthaine,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  anaesthesine  or 
aesthetaine,  is  dimethylamino-benzoylpentanol  hydrochloride,  a 
compound  similar  to  novocaine.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  three 
per  cent,  solution  as  a  local  anesthetic  and  is  marketed  in  this 
strength  by  the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Company  of  Chicago.  (Pract. 
Drug.) 

Anestyl-Viel  is  a  dental  and  surgical  anesthetic  marketed  in 
tablet  form  and  containing  in  each  tablet  amyleine  chlorate  0.02 
gramme  and  suprarenal  extract  0.0001  gramme.  It  is  claimed  to 
possess  a  high  anesthetic  power  and  is  also  not  amenable  to  nar- 
cotic laws.  The  house  of  Viel,  Paris,  are  the  manufacturers. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Antinervose  is  a  caramel  colored  solution  containing  3  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  and  IV2  per  cent,  calcium  benzoate.  It  is 
used,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  ailments. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Antiseptoil  is  an  oily,  analgesic  and  antiseptic  fluid  intended  as 
an  application  in  nasal  catarrh  and  in  all  diseases  affecting  the 
mucous  membranes.     It  contains  in  each  fluid  ounce:  camphor, 
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menthol,  phenol  and  thymol  iodide,  of  each  2/3  grain,  with  oils  of 
tar,  cassia  and  eucalyptus  blended  agreeably  in  a  bland  vegetable 
oil.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Antistaphine  is  methylhexamethylenetetramine  pentaborate  and 
is  marketed  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  soluble  in 
5.5  parts  of  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  injection  in  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  marketed  by  Doctor  Schmitz, 
of  Breslau.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Antroleine  is  a  nasal  ointment  containing  camphor,  eucalyptol 
and  adrenalin  in  a  bland  base,  marketed  by  Janot,  of  Paris. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Anuric  Tablets,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  laboratory  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  contain  sugar,  acetate,  iodide 
and  salicylate  of  either  sodium  or  potassium,  quinine,  aloin,  hexa- 
methylenamin  and  plant  drugs.     (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Anusan  Ointment  contains  phenol,  zinc  oxide,  cocaine,  and 
lanolin,  and  is  recommended  in  hemorrhoids,  pruritus  and  pruritus 
vulvae.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Anusan  Suppositories  contain  Peruvian  balsam,  resorcin,  and 
iodol,  combined  with  suprarenal  gland,  and  are  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hemorrhoids  and  rectal  affections  generally.  (Pract. 
Drug.) 

Aolan  is  albumin  obtained  from  cows'  milk. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Apendicol  is  the  name  given  to  a  heavy,  red  mineral  oil  flavored 
with  fruit  ethers,  principally  ethyl  acetate,  which  is  intended  for 
internal  administration.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Aphogol  is  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  camphor  and  one  part  of 
phenol.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Apinol  is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood 
of  Pinus  palustris  and  Pinus  australis,  consisting  of  that  fraction 
of  the  distillate  coming  over  between  182.2  and  193.3°.     It  is  an 
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oily  amber-colored  substance,  of  resinous  odor,  having  the  specific 
gravity  of  0.946.  It  consists  chiefly  of  levogyrate  menthone, 
CioHuO.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  expectorant  and  in  1-mil 
doses  is  useful  in  treatment  of  catarrhal  inflammations. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  18  (1918),  180. 

Aqua  Camphorata-Merck  is  a  0.14  per  cent,  solution  of  camphor 
in  Ringer's  solution.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E-) 

Aqua  Traumatica  Sendneri  has  the  following  formula:  Cin- 
chonine  sulphate,  1  gramme;  alum,  2  grammes;  tincture  of  opium, 
5  mils;  tincture  of  benzoin,  20  mils;  distilled  water,  to  make  100 
mils.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Argosan  is  a  solution  of  colloidal  silver. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Arsaminol  is  the  name  given  to  the  Japanese  make  of  salvarsan 
which  is  prepared  in  the  laboratories  of  Shankyo  and  Co.,  Tokio, 
under  the  supervision  of  Doctor  Suzuki,  according  to  the  method 
invented  by  him  in  collaboration  with  Doctor  Nakanura  and 
Doctor  Goto.  This  product  is  subjected  to  both  biological  and 
clinical  tests  by  Doctor  Hata,  of  the  Kitasato  Institute,  before 
being  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  described  as  a  yellowish  pow- 
der, easily  soluble  in  water,  with  strong  acid  reaction. 

Arsamom  is  a  solution  of  sodium  monomethylarsenite,  each  mil 
representing  50  Mg.  of  the  active  ingredient.  It  is  a  Von  Hey- 
den  product.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Arsaquinin  is  a  combination  of  quinine  with  acetaminophenyl- 
arsenite.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  represents  54  per  cent,  of 
quinine.  It  is  used  as  an  intramuscular  injection  in  the  treatment 
of  malaria.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Arsenphenolamine  S.     See  Neodiarsenol. 

Arsenophenylglycin,  also  called  Spirarsyl,  is  an  arseno-organic 
antisyphilitic,  marketed  by  Meister,  Lucius  and  Briining.  It  is  a 
light  yellow  powder  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  same  dose 
as  atoxyl.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Axsinosolvin. — Sodium  Aminophenylarsinate. — Employed  in 
2:  15  solution  subcutaneously  in  contagious  pleuropneumonia  in 
cattle.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Arsitrol  is  the  trade  name  given  to  the  glycerino-arsenate  of 
calcium.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Arso-fortonal  is  the  name  given  to  a  tonic  tablet  medicine  which 
contains  arsenic,  iron  and  lecithin  in  combination.  Each  tablet 
represents  1/ 130th  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Arsenphenol-amine-S. — This  new  antisyphilitic  is  a  mixture  of 
sodium-3-diamino-4-dihydroxy-l-arsenobenzene-methanal-sulph- 
oxylate  with  inorganic  salts.  It  is  similar  to  salvarsan,  although 
somewhat  weaker.  Its  action,  uses,  dose  and  method  of  adminis- 
tration are  similar  to  those  of  neosalvarsan.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Ascaridine  is  the  trade  name  of  a  tablet  containing  phenol- 
phthalein  and  santonin  in  various  proportions  and  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intestinal  worms.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Axy-tea  consists  of  finely  cut  saxifrage. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Azophen  is  sodium  dimethylaminoazobenzene-w-sulphonate, 
C6H5N:NC6H3.N(CH3)2.CH2S03Na.  It  forms  yellow  to  orange- 
yellow  crystals  melting  at  113°  C.  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  decomposed  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  Azophen  has  the 
power  of  penetrating  cell  substance,  stimulating  tissue  formation, 
is  non-irritant  and  has  pronounced  antiseptic  properties. 

Bacterol  is  a  deodorant  and  germicide,  non-toxic  and  non- 
staining;  marketed  in  five  types  (strengths)  by  Menley  and  James, 
of  London,  England.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Bactonat  is  the  trade  name  given  to  a  specially  prepared  animal 
charcoal  said  to  be  derived  by  burning  blood  without  access  of 
air.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Balsamum  apoplecticum  is  a  European  specialty  containing  oils 
of  amber,  rue,  marjoram,  rosemary,  cassia,  clove  and  lavender  of 
each  2  per  cent.,  balsam  of  Peru  and  coconut  oil.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Barber's  Pneumonia  Specific,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  consists  essentially  of  powdered 
cinnamon  and  powdered  ginger. — Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2409. 


Barbital  is  the  authorized  American  name  for  diethyl-barbituric 
acid  (veronal).  The  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Company  is  the  licensee 
and  will  manufacture  and  sell  the  product  under  certain  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Basy  Bread. — Analyses  of  this  product,  marketed  as  an  obesity 
cure,  indicated  that  in  composition  it  was  similar  to  graham  bread. 
Basy  Bread  sells  for  $1  a  loaf.  Dr.  Wiley  well  sums  up  the  case 
thus:  "There  is  one  way  in  which  Basy  Bread  will  reduce,  that 
is,  don't  eat  any  of  it  nor  much  of  it  nor  much  of  any  other  kind." 
—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S),  407.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Benegran,  used  for  dressing  wounds,  has  the  appearance  of 
wax.  It  melts  at  40°  C,  and  is  then  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is 
also  marketed  in  combination  with  dermatol,  resorcinol  or  hammelis. 
(Pract.  Drug.) 

Benzyl  Alcohol. — Phenmethylol. — An  aromatic  alcohol  occurring 
as  an  ester  in  tolu  and  other  balsams,  and  produced  synthetically. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  local  anesthetic  by  injection  and  by  applica- 
tion to  mucous  membrane.  It  is  said  to  be  practically  non-irri- 
tant and  non-toxic  in  the  ordinary  concentration  and  dosage. 
From  1  to  4  per  cent,  solutions  in  physiological  sodium  chloride 
solution  are  commonly  used  for  injection  anesthesia.  (J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.) 

Benzyl  Benzoate. — The  benzyl  alcohol  ester  of  benzoic  acid. 
It  lowers  the  tone  of  unstriped  muscle  and  has  been  suggested  as 
a  remedy  against  renal,  biliary,  uterine  and  intestinal  colic  and 
other  spasms  of  smooth  muscle,  including  angiospasm.  Its  clin- 
ical use  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  dose  is  from  0.3  to  0.5 
mil  (5  to  7  minims).  Benzyl  benzoate  is  a  liquid  at  room  tem- 
perature, insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol,  chlorof°rm 
and  ether.     (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 
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Biosulfol  is  colloidal  sulphur.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
485.     (H.   E.) 

Bitro-Phosphate. — The  A.  M.  A.  Chemical  Laboratory  reports 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  five-grain  tablet  of  calcium  glycerophos- 
phate. Since  a  bottle  containing  forty-two  tablets  sells  at  $1  and 
this  price  is  1600  per  cent,  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  calcium 
glycerophosphate  contained  therein,  it  is  asked  if  this  comes  within 
the  excess  profit  tax.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  921.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

Boluphen  is  an  antiseptic  and  absorbent  dusting  powder  marketed 
by  Vial  and  Uhlmann,  Frankfort.  It  is  composed  of  a  specially 
treated  bole  rendered  antiseptic  through  the  addition  of  a  phenol- 
formalin  combination.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Bromomaisine  is  an  organic  bromine  combination  said  to  be 
useful  in  epilepsy.  It  is  marketed  in  pill  form,  each  pill  represent- 
ing 20  Mg.  (V8  grain)  of  bromine.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Brovalol  is  the  bromoisovalerate  of  bornyl,  CH3CH(CH3)CHBr- 
COOC10H17.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  feebly  aromatic  odor, 
boiling  at  163°  at  10  mm.  pressure.  It  contains  25.2  per  cent,  of 
bromine  and  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  nervine  in  0.25  to  0.75 
gramme  doses. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  209. 

Bynochrismol  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  liquid  paraffin  and 
extract  of  malt  manufactured  by  Allen  and  Hanbury  in  London 
and  recommended  as  a  laxative. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S), 
485.     (H.  E.) 

Calcerbs  have  been  examined  by  the  chemists  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  who  report  that  they  contain  about  20  per 
cent,  calcium  chloride.  They  also  contain  calcium  carbonate,  an 
emodin-bearing  laxative  drug,  such  as  aloes,  sugar  and  flavoring 
material.  That  some  physicians  have  recommended  calcium  salts 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  based  on  the  unproved  supposition 
that  consumption  is  due  to  lime  deficiency,  is  no  excuse  for  a  "pat- 
ent medicine"  concern  putting  out  calcium  chloride  under  thinly 
veiled  claims  that  will  lead  the  public  to  infer  that  the  preparations 
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will   cure  consumption. — J.    Am.    Med.    Assoc,    71    (1918),    844. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Calcibram  for  influenza  and  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  calcium 
salt  of  pyroeatecholmono-acetic  acid. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1405.     (H.  E.) 

Calcidon  is  a  combination  of  calcium  and  edestin  (a  plant 
albumin)  recommended  for  prolonged  calcium  medication.  The 
calcium  is  in  combination  partly  as  lactate  and  phosphate  and 
partly  as  an  albuminate.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Calcodyline  is  a  sterile  solution  of  calcium  cacodylate  in  Ringer's 
solution.  Each  mil  represents  12  Mg.  of  arsenic  and  4  Mg. 
of  calcium— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E-) 

Calcium  Formo-Tannate  is  a  compound  of  calcium  with  tannin- 
formaldehyde.  It  is  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 
It  is  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  and  is  given  in  0.5 
to  1.0  gramme  (8  to  15  grain)  doses.  Knoll  and  Company  are 
the  manufacturers.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Calorose  is  the  trade  name  given  to  an  invert  sugar  sold  to  the 
drug  and  confectionery  trade.  It  is  said  to  be  inverted  by  the 
addition  of  0.25  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  afterward 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Campetrodin  and  Campetrodin  No.  2  are  claimed  to  contain 
elementary  (free)  iodine  in  an  "oleaginous  solvent,"  and  that  the 
second  preparation  contains  twice  as  much  iodine  as  the  first. 
The  analyses  of  the  chemists  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
demonstrated,  however,  that  there  was  but  a  trace  of  free  iodine 
in  the  preparations;  that  practically  all  of  the  iodine  appeared  to 
be  in  combination  with  a  fatty  oil,  and  that  the  second  did  not 
contain  twice  as  much  iodine  as  the  first. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
71  (1918),  993.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Carbenzol  is  a  rectified  distillate  from  shale  tar  diluted  with  a 
vegetable  oil  and  having  high  bactericidal  qualities.  It  is  indi- 
cated in  all  parasitic  dermatoses,  abrasions,  etc.,  and  is  marketed 
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in  the  form  of  the  liquid,  soap  and  ointment  by  the  Abbott  Alka- 
loidal  Company,  of  Chicago.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Carcolid  is  carbon  with  highly  colloidal  properties.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  a  patented  process.  A  solution  of  one  part  in  100  parts 
of  water  should  remain  clear  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  three 
days.  It  is  used  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  rubbed  with  water  to 
a  thick  paste  and  thus  diluted  with  tea  or  any  other  beverage  in 
the  treatment  of  intestinal  diseases,  diarrhea,  botulism,  flatulence, 
etc.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1405.     (H.  E-) 

Cargentos  is  a  colloidal  silver  oxide,  recommended  as  a  non- 
irritating  antiseptic.  It  is  issued  in  the  form  of  crystals,  tablets, 
and  ointment.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Casein-hydrol  is  an  antidiabetic  containing  casein,  calcium 
phosphate  and  magnesium  perhydrol.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Baer 
firm  of  Zurich.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Casein-phosphorol,  a  product  of  the  same  firm,  is  advanced  as  a 
succedaneum  for  sanatogen.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Castrox. — Castrox  is  a  castor  oil  emulsion  claimed  to  contain 
castor  oil,  50  per  cent.;  glycerin,  10  per  cent.,  with  water  and 
emulsifying  agents.  It  was  said  to  be  prepared  by  a  "unique 
three-day  process  with  special  apparatus  and  is  more  than  'just 
an  emulsion.'  It  is  a  MUTUAL  emulsion,  for  the  oil  and  aqueous 
solution  have  been  united  without  'forcing.'..."  The  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
held  it  to  be  an  unessential  medication  of  a  simple  castor  oil  emul- 
sion.    (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Catakol  is  a  "succedaneum  for  the  American  antiphlogistine," 
compounded  by  the  Haussman  firm  of  St.  Gallen.  It  contains  no 
glycerin.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Cellophane  is  a  pure  transparent  form  of  cellulose  used  for 
protecting  sterile  bandages,  gauze,  etc.     It  is  perfectly  sterilizable. 

Ceparian  is  a  war  succedaneum  for  woolfat  and  consists  of: 
White  wax,  5  grammes;  solid  paraffin,  5  grammes;  woolfat,  10 
grammes;  liquid  paraffin  (heavy),  80  grammes.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Ceralan  is  obtained  according  to  Helwisg  by  dissolving  30 
grammes  of  gelatin  in  800  grammes  of  water  and  adding  this  solu- 
tion slowly  to  a  mixture  of  60  grammes  of  stearin,  80  grammes  of 
ceresin  and  30  grammes  of  ammonia  water,  and  allowing  the  liquid 
to  boil  for  a  short  time.  The  product  is  used  for  making  ammonia 
liniment.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406.     (H.  E.) 

Cerelene  is  a  preparation  containing  wax  and  paraffin  medicated 
with  antiseptics,  and  is  similar  in  composition  to  the  famous  am- 
brine  of  Dr.  B.  de  Sandfort.  It  is  marketed  by  the  Holliday 
Laboratories,  of  Pittsburgh.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Cerambrine. — See  Ambrine  Substitutes. 

Chase's  Nerve  Pills. — The  chemists  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  report  that  their  analysis  of  these  pills  indicates  that 
they  contain  iron,  possibly  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  which 
is  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  decomposition,  manganese  dioxide, 
aloes  or  aloin,  vegetable  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  an  alkaloidal 
drug.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  S44.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Chloramin  is  the  trade  name  given  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  London,  England,  to  the  sodium  compound  of  toluol-sulpho- 
chloramide  It  is  similar  in  its  composition  to  chlorazene.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Chloramine-B  is  sodium  benzene-sulpho-chloramine  and  is 
given  the  following  chemical  formula:  CuHsSOsNaNCLHaO.  Its 
antiseptic  action  is  said  to  be  practically  identical  with  that  of 
chlorazene  and  the  other  new  chlorine  compounds.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Calco  Chemical  Works,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Choleokinase  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  emodin-bcaring 
drug  extracts  with  oxgall.  It  is  marketed  in  pill  form  and  is  used 
to  increase  bile  secretion.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Cholergol  is  the  name  given  to  a  cholagogue  tablet  containing 
podophyllin,  calomel,  camphor  and  carvone,  the  ketonic  principle 
of  caraway  oil.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Chymol  is  an  antiparasitic  ointment,  put  up  by  Engelhardt,  of 
Frankfort,  and  contains  camphor,  quinine  and  thymol.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Claudine  is  a  hemostatic  and  styptic,  similar  in  character  to 
thrombosin,  coagulen  and  other  products  of  this  type.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution,  by  hypodermic 
injection.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Cocchine  is  a  medicated  wine,  marketed  by  Streuti  &  Co.,  of 
Unzach,  and  contains  quinine,  caffeine  and  cocaine  with  glycero- 
phosphates of  lime  and  soda.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Coleomerc  is  the  name  given  to  a  cholesterin-mercury  oleate. 
It  is  an  ointment-like  substance  of  a  doughy  consistence,  light  to 
deep  yellow  in  color  and  soluble  in  the  immiscible  solvents  and  in 
fats  and  oils.  It  is  used  subcutaneously  in  a  sweet  almond  oil 
solution,  the  dose  being  0.1  gramme  to  0.15  gramme  (l'/a  to  2y4 
grains).     (Am.  Drug.) 

Collosol  is  the  trade  name  given  to  preparations  of  metallic 
and  non-metallic  elements  in  colloidal  condition  as  manufactured 
by  the  Crookes'  Laboratories,  London,  England.  Collosol  sulphur, 
collosol  iodine  and  collosol  iron  are  preparations  of  this  type. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Collosol  Cocaine. — The  Crookes  Laboratories  of  London  an- 
nounce the  production  of  a  collosol  of  cocaine  isomorphic  with  the 
colloidal  protein  of  the  body.  Simpson  and  Hewlett  report  that  while 
3  mils  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  a  fatal 
dose  for  a  2000-3000  gramme  rabbit,  10  mils  of  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  collosol  cocaine  produces  no  toxic  effect  whatever.  On  the 
other  hand,  Barger,  Walce  and  Durham  found  that  while  its  tox- 
icity was  one-quarter  less  than  pure  cocaine,  its  anesthetic  action 
was  also  about  one-quarter  the  activity  of  pure  cocaine.  More- 
over, the  cocaine  in  the  solution  diffused  freely  through  a  collodion 
membrane,  hence  it  was  not  in  colloidal  solution.  Upon  receiving 
the  latter  opinion,  the  manufacturers  withdrew  the  product  from 
the  market.     (Pharm.  J.) 

Collosol  Iodine  is  claimed  by  Morris  to  be  non-irritating  and 
efficacious  in  eczema,  trench  feet  and  other  skin  troubles.     Inter- 
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nally  it  is  of  value  in  syphilis,    as  there  is  no    risk     of    iodism. 
(Pharm.  J.) 

Combelen  is  a  combination  of  resorcin  benzol  ethylate  (resal- 
dol)  and  tri-azo-ethyl  ester  of  gallic  acid  (etelen),  marketed  by 
Bayer  and  Co.,  in  4  grain  tablets.  It  is  used  as  an  antidiarrheic. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Combinal  is  the  calcium  salt  of  diethylbarbituric  acid  and 
pyrocatechol  monoacetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406.     (H.  E-) 

Combretine  or  fluidextract  of  Combretum  Rambalti,  an  African 
plant,  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  typhoid,  etc.,  in  doses 
of  2  to  5  mils  given  thrice  daily.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Creme  Circassienne  is  prepared  from  30  grammes  of  yellow 
wax,  20  grammes  of  spermaceti,  500  grammes  of  olive  oil  and  5 
grammes  of  alkanna  root;  after  macerating  and  filtering  3  grammes 
of  oil  of  lavender  and  2  drops  of  oil  of  rose  are  added. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  485.     (H.  E.) 

Cryogenin  is  given  the  following  chemical  name  and  formula 
metabenzamine  carbazide: 

.CO  —  NH2 
C6H4< 

NNH  —  NH  —  CO  —  NH2. 

(Am.  Drug.) 

Cupronal  comes  in  tablet  form,  each  tablet  representing  1 
gramme  of  soluble  copper  albuminate  or  0.004  gramme  of  pure 
copper.  It  is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Cymasol  is  a  highly  purified  yeast,  free  from  all  fermentable 
carbohydrates  and  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  glucose  deter- 
minations by  the  fermentation  methods.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Cyolarsol  is  a  mercury  salt  of  methylarsinic  acid. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406.     (H.  E-) 
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Cyto-Serum  is  an  arsenic  and  strychnine  combination  intended 
for  intensive  alterative  medication  subcutaneously.  It  is  used  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  and  is  marketed  in 
sterile  ampuls  by  the  Anglo-French  Drug  Company,  of  London, 
England.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Denova  is  a  "scientific  combination"  intended  specifically  for  the 
removal  of  wrinkles.  It  is  marketed  by  the  Thames  Chemical 
Company,  of  London,  England.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Detergol  is  a  disinfectant  said  to  contain  20  per  cent,  more 
cresol  than  any  other  similar  preparation  and  is  intended  particu- 
larly for  the  sterilization  of  surgical  instruments.  Hoseason  and 
Co.,  Manchester,  England.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Diabroma  is  specially  prepared  powdered  cocoa  used  for  food 
for  diabetics.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  485.     (H.  S.) 

Didial  is  a  hypnotic  and  analgesic  similar  to  dial  (diallyl  bar- 
bituric acid)  and  manufactured  by  the  same  firm.  Its  exact  com- 
position has  not  been  announced.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Diachylon  Powder  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  parts  of  lead 
plaster  in  100  parts  of  ether  and  adding  45  parts  wheat  starch, 
45  parts  of  French  chalk,  5  parts  of  boric  acid  and  gaultheria  and 
bergamot  oil  to  perfume  and  mixing  thoroughly,  then  allowing  the 
ether  to  evaporate  spontaneously.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Diaplasma  is  a  local  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  stated  to  be 
"different  from  the  usual  heavy  clay  dressings."  Merrell  and  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  are  the  manufacturers.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Di-crotalin  is  a  rattle-snake  venom  preparation  which  has  been 
advertised  by  the  Swan-Myers  Co.  as  a  "treatment  for  epilepsy, 
chorea,  bronchial  asthma,  chronic  or  hereditary  nervous  headache, 
nervous  prostration  incident  to  change  of  life,  hysteria  mania,  in- 
somnia, neurasthenia,  etc."  That  any  measure  of  success,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  rattlesnake  venom  treatment 
for  epilepsy  has  resulted,  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  the  available 
reports.     J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  592.     (W.  A.  P.) 
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Diemenal  is  a  French  solution  of  colloidal  manganese  used  in 
the  treatment  of  malaria.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  112. 

Digitritine  is  a  solution  of  a  digitalis  glucoside  marketed  by  a 
German  firm.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Digityle  is  a  concentrated  infusion  of  select  and  physiologically 
assayed  and  standardized  digitalis,  representing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
leaf.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Dionol  is  furnished  in  two  forms:  as  an  ointment  and  as  an 
emulsion.  Dionol  itself  is  a  sort  of  glorified  petrolatum,  the  use 
of  which  is  said  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  energy  from  the  nerve 
cells,  and  by  overcoming  the  short-circuiting  always  said  to  be 
present  in  inflammations,  is  asserted  to  accomplish  wonders. — J. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  257.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Diplosal  is  the  salicylic  ester  of  salicylic  acid  and  in  the  intestine 
is  broken  up  into  salicylates.  The  only  advantage  of  diplosal  over 
sodium  salicylate  consists  in  its  lesser  solubility  and  therefore  in 
the  taste.  The  same  advantage  is  possessed  by  acetylsalicylic 
acid.  If  diplosal  is  unobtainable  or  its  cost  prohibitive,  acetyl- 
salicylic acid  may  be  used  in  its  stead  in  the  same  dosage. — J. 
Am.  Med  Assoc,  71  (1918),  6S2.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Disodo-Luargol  is  a  new  soluble  form  of  luargol  (arsenobenzol- 
silver-antimony  compound)  and  is  described  as  a  definite  sodium 
compound,  freely  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  brown  solution.  The 
contents  of  an  ampul  may  be  dissolved  in  sterile  water  and  injected 
immediately  without  the  necessity  of  filtration.  Injection  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  salvarsan.  The  dose  to  com- 
mence is  0.05  gramme,  this  being  gradually  increased  until,  at  the 
sixth  injection,  0.3  gramme  is  reached. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S), 
51. 

Dispargen. — Colloidal  Silver. — Black,  lustrous  leaflets  quite 
easily  and  clearly  soluble  in  water.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Domopon  is  an  opium  preparation  which  contains  all  the  alka- 
loids in  a  soluble  form. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1445. 
(H.  E.) 
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Dormigene  is  the  British  name  for  a  British  brand  of  brom-iso- 
valeryl-urea,  useful  as  a  nerve  sedative  and  hypnotic.  It  is  sold 
by  Allen  and  Hanbury,  of  London,  in  tubes  of  ten  tablets  each. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Doushol  is  a  non-corrosive  colloidal  douche  which  unlike  the 
powerful  intra-uterine  douches  increases  epithelial  action.  It  is 
also  a  product  of  the  Crookes'  Laboratories.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Dreiaform  is  stated  to  be  a  combination  of  a  pure  aluminum 
polysilicate  with  a  formaldehyde  compound  and  is  recommended 
as  a  dusting  powder  for  wounds.  It  is  claimed  to  exert  its  action 
to  a  greater  degree  when  not  encased  in  a  bandage.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Dubatol  is  calcium  isovalerylmandelate.  It  is  used  in  doses  of 
0.1  gramme  as  hypnotic,  further  in  migraine,  nervous  dysmenorrhea, 
etc.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1406.     (H.  E.) 

Eatonic. — From  the  analysis  in  the  A.  M.  A.  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, it  appears  that  Eatonic  comes  in  the  form  of  tablets  each 
containing  approximately  5.5  grains  calcium  carbonate,  15  grains 
sugar,  3.25  grains  charcoal,  with  peppermint  and  undetermined 
material.  Eatonic  will  do  nothing  that  cannot  be  done  as  well  by 
a  "sodamint  tablet."— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  993.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

Edaphon  is  a  new  vegetable  oil  extracted  after  a  new  process 
by  France,  head  of  the  Munich  Biological  Institute.  It  is  extracted 
from  plants  growing  in  waste  lands  and  has  been  tested  and  found 
similar  in  physical  and  chemical  properties  to  coconut  oil.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  three  million  pounds  of  this  oil  is  available 
in  Germany  alone.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Eigelbextract  is  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  egg  oil  and  lecithin, 
which  is  said  to  give  fats  the  property  of  retaining  large  quantities 
of  water.  A  mixture  of  100  parts  eigelbextract  and  900  parts  lard 
or  petrolatum  will,  it  is  said,  hold  a  similar  quantity  of  water  and 
produce  an  ointment  similar  to  lanolin  cream.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Electrocuprol  is  colloidal  copper  prepared  electrolytically  at  the 
Clin  Laboratories  in  Paris.     It  is  a  brownish  fluid  miscible  with 
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water,  showing  a  greenish  fluorescence  in  admixture.  It  is  used 
as  an  injection  in  the  treatment  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Elixir  Aperitivum  Clauderi  consists  of  5  grammes  of  aloes,  5 
grammes  of  myrrh,  2.5  grammes  saffron,  50  grammes  potassium 
carbonate,  50  grammes  alcohol  and  70  grammes  elder  water. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  485.     (H.  E.) 

Elixir  Rhei  Compositum  (Bitt  &  Co.)  is  prepared  from  300 
grammes  of  rhubarb,  13.5  grammes  of  star  anise,  13.5  grammes  of 
cioai  bark,  13.5  grammes  of  coriander  seed,  3  grammes  caraway 
seed,  3  grammes  of  borax,  3  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate,  830 
grammes  of  alcohol,  2820  grammes  of  water  and  600  grammes  of 
sugar.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  485.     (H.  E.) 

Emluco  is  a  surgical  paste  dressing  containing  basic  aluminum 
acetate.  It  is  marketed  by  Ludwig  and  Co.,  of  Charlottenburg. 
(Pract.  Drug.) 

Emollientine  is  a  recently  introduced  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
product.  It  is  an  antiseptic  ointment,  containing  zinc  phenol- 
sulphonate,  aluminum  hydrate  and  corrosive  sublimate  as  its 
principal  antiseptics.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Empyroform  is  a  condensation  product  of  birch  tar  with  formal- 
dehyde. It  is  a  gray-brown  powder,  almost  odorless,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  acetone  and  chloroform.  It  is  used  in  eczema 
and  similar  skin  troubles,  as  a  10  per  cent,  liniment  or  in  combina- 
tion with  zinc  salve. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  211. 

Emulsolade  is  chocolate  and  cod  liver  oil  manufactured  by  West- 
Fresia  Company.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  485.     (H.  E.) 

Enterosan  is  a  calcium-tannin  compound  difficultly  soluble  with 
diluted  acids  and  containing  about  15  per  cent,  of  lime  and  85  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  The  preparation  is  intended  for  use  in  dysentary 
and  is  marketed  in  powder  and  in  tablets.     (Merck's  Rep.) 

Entol  is  an  antiseptic  lotion  of  efficacy,  composed  of  zinc  chloride 
combined  I  with  thymol,  bcracic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  saccharin, 
glycerin,  eucalyptol,  alcohol    (cologne  spirit)    10   per  cent.,  methyl 
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salicylate  and  essential  oils,  indicated  as  a  gargle  and  mouth  wash 
in  all  forms  of  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  tonsilitis,  gingivitis  and 
pyorrhea  areolaris.  Also  as  a  lotion  for  abrasions  of  the  skin, 
etc.  Marketed  by  the  Entol  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
(Pract.  Drug.) 

Epsetogen  is  a  preparation  which  like  sanatogen  contains 
vitamins,  glycerophosphates,  albumin  and  carbohydrates  manu- 
factured by  Society  for  Albumin  Products  of  Amsterdam. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  405.     (H.  E-) 

Epilatorium  Liquidum  consists  of  0.75  gramme  of  iodine,  20 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  2  grammes  of  castor  oil,  10  grammes  of 
alcohol  and  30  grammes  of  collodion. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
485.     (H.  E.) 

Epilatorium  Plenck  consists  of  48  grammes  of  powdered  calcium 
oxide,  40  grammes  of  potato  starch,  4  grammes  of  arsenic  sulphide. 
Before  using  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55,  (1918),  485.     (H.  E-) 

Eponite  and  Novit. — These  are  German  and  Dutch  products 
and  are  carbon  with  a  great  decolorizing  property.  From  micro- 
scopic examination  of  various  charcoals  it  was  concluded  that 
eponite  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  coniferous  woods,  such  as  pine 
or  cedar,  and  angiospermous  wood,  such  as  poplar  or  willow.  In 
the  experiments,  wood  in  the  form  of  sawdust  or  shavings  was 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  calcium  or  magnesium  acetate,  then  dried 
and  carbonized  at  a  red  heat  with  addition  of  lime  or  magnesia. 
The  resulting  charcoal  is  then  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  with  water,  dried  and  again  heated  to  redness.  The  addition 
of  starch  mucilage  to  the  treated  wood  increased  the  decolorizing 
power.  Charcoals  made  at  higher  temperatures,  approaching 
white  heat,  form  a  mixture  of  pine  and  willow  treated  with  calcium 
acetate  and  starch,  and  also  of  cedar  wood  treated  with  calcium 
acetate,  were  even  superior  to  eponite. — Chem  Trade  Jour.; 
through  Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2197,  Feb.  9,  1918.     (O.  R.) 

Erikodyl  is  the  name  for  solution  of  sodium  cacodylate.  It  is 
marketed  in  the  form  of  ampuls. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
1406.     (E.  H.) 
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Erythrol  is  the  misleading  name  given  to  the  double  iodide  of 
bismuth  and  cinehonidine,  misleading  because  the  name  is  also 
given  to  erythroglucin,  a  derivative  of  erythric  acid,  obtained  from 
several  lichens.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Euarol  is  a  solution  of  dithymol  di-iodide  in  a  purified  vegetable 
oil.  Each  fluidounce  represents  40  grains  of  thymol  iodide.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  non-irritating  iodine  carrier  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Eucodal  (not  Eucodin)  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  dihydro-oxy- 
codeine  occurring  as  white  crystals  melting  at  220  to  222°.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  is  not  destroyed  or  altered  by  sterilization. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Eudoxin  is  the  bismuth  salt  of  nosophen  or  tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein.     (Am.   Drug.) 

Eupad  and  Eusol. — In  addition  to  the  abstract  of  these  two 
antiseptics  in  Year  Book,  Vol.  5  (1916),  119,  the  following  additional 
information  is  learned: 

Eupad  consists  of  equal  parts  of  chlorinated  lime  and  boric  acid. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  initial  letters  of  Edinburgh  University 
Pathology  Department,  in  which  this  important  work  on  antiseptics 
was  done  by  the  British  Medical  Research  Committee.  Eusol  is 
prepared  by  agitating  25  grammes  of  Eupad  in  one  liter  of 
water  and  filtering  the  solution  from  the  precipitate.  The  solu- 
tion contains  about  0.20  per  cent  HCIO.  A  simple  and  conve- 
nient method  of  preparing  small  quantities  of  eusol  is  to  make  it  up 
from  Liquor  Calcis  Chlorinatce  B.  P.,  containing  10  per  cent,  chlori- 
nated lime.  This  solution,  contrary  to  the  statement  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  keeps  well  if  stored  in  a  cool  dark  place.  The 
author,  Theodor  Rettie,  kept  it  for  months  in  the  laboratory  with 
a  very  small  loss  of  chlorine.  About  125  mils  of  this  solution,  ac- 
cording to  its  chlorine  content,  are  diluted  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  one  liter  and  10  grammes  of  boric  acid  are  dissolved  therein. 

The  chemical  action  between  HCIO  and  the  blood  is  naturally  very 
complex,  producing  chloramines,  chlorine  displacing  hydrogen 
attached  to  nitrogen,  giving  compounds  containing  the  group 
NCI.     These  substances  give  the  reaction  for  free  chlorine  and  are 
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themselves  useful  antiseptics. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2204,  Mch.  30, 
191S,  202.     (O.  R.) 

Eusitin  is  a  chemical  preparation  in  tablet  form,  which,  though 
not  a  food  substitute,  is  intended  to  appease  untimely  feelings  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  enabling  one  to  await  the  next  meal  without 
discomfort.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  705.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Eustrophinum  is  the  name  for  a  soluti6n  of  strophanthin, 
marketed  in  ampuls.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406.     (H.  E.) 

Extrastum  Hydrastis  Compositum,  Warnastin,  is  a  fluidextract 
of  hydrastis  containing  a  small  percentage  of  basic  cotarnine  in 
solution.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  various  female  diseases 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Fagacide  is  a  solid  obtained  from  beechwood  tar.  It  is  soluble 
in  alkalies,  has  antiseptic  properties  and  is  used  as  internal  anti- 
septic and  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  soap,  ointments  and 
surgical  dressings.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Fanghi  di  Salafani  is  a  volcanic  soil,  found  in  Sicily,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  finely  divided  crystallized  sulphur,  sulphates  and 
alkaline  earths.  It  is  rubbed  with  water  to  a  paste  and  is  used  for 
the  treatment  of  various  skin  diseases  such  as  acne  rosacea. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Fango  is  the  name  for  mud  obtained  from  the  hot  springs  of 
Battaglia,  Italy.  It  is  used  as  poultice  in  rheumatism  and  its 
action  is  probably  due  to  radioactivity. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Farsalbumin  is  an  arsenic  and  iron  albuminate  recommended 
as  an  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  anemic  conditions.  It  contains 
0.001  per  cent,  arsenic.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Feigol,  a  laxative,  consists  of  60  parts  each  of  extract  of  buck- 
thorn and  extract  of  figs,  19  parts  each  of  compound  syrup  of 
senna  and  syrup  of  peppermint  and  2  parts  of  aromatic  elixir. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 
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Fellitine  is  an  odorless  medicinal  soap  prepared  from  purified 
ox  gall.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Feolathan  is  ferrous-ammonium  lactate. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Fer  Cremol  is  a  compound  of  blood  with  iron,  obtained  by  adding 
to  blood  a  neutral  solution  of  an  iron  salt  and  evaporating  the 
mixture.  It  is  marketed  by  E-  Merck. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1445.     (H.  E.) 

Fermangol  is  an  iron-manganese  preparation  which  contains 
0.5  per  cent  of  iron,  0.1  per  cent,  of  manganese,  glycerophosphoric 
acid,  sugar  and  aromatics. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446. 
(H.  E.) 

Ferral  is  a  preparation  consisting  of  iron  albuminate  and  cocoa. 
It  contains  0.3  per  cent,  of  iron.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486. 
(H.  E.) 

Ferralbol  is  an  iron-albumin  preparation  which  contains  3 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  1  per  cent,  of  lecithin. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E-) 

Ferratonal  is  iron  glycerophosphate. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1446.     (H.   E.) 

Ferrhamine  is  a  solution  of  iron  and  albumin  in  sherry  wine,  and 
contains  4.75  per  cent,  of  albumin  and  0.124  per  cent,  of  iron. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E) 

Ferrichtol  is  an  iron-ichthyol  product  which  contains  3.5  per 
cent,  of  iron  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  tablets  in  the  treatment  of 
anemia.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1446.     (H.  E.) 

Ferricodyle  is  a  name  for  iron  cacodylate. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1446.     (H.   E.) 

Ferripton  is  a  concentrated  iron  peptonate  solution  prepared 
from  albumin.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E.) 
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Ferrogeen  is  an  iron-manganese  preparation. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad,  55,  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E.) 

Ferroglidin  is  a  product  obtained  from  vegetable  albumin.  In 
its  composition  it  is  analogous  to  bromo-  and  iodoglidin. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E.) 

Ferrolecin  is  a  liquid  preparation  containing  ovolecithin  and 
saccharated  iron.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E-) 

Ferromanganin  contains  0.5  per  cent,  of  iron,  0.1  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  18  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  15  per  cent,  of  brandy. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1446.     (H.  E.) 

Ferrosol  or  liquor  Jerri  oxydati  natronati  saccharati  is  a  solution 
of  saccharated  ferric  oxide  and  sodium  chloride. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1447     (H.  E-) 

Ferrotogen  contains  0.34  per  cent,  of  iron  organically  com- 
bined.—Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Fluade  is  a  cacao  and  lecithin  food  tonic  prepared  by  Winter, 
an  apothecary  of  Groningen.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Formalin-Campho-Phenol  is  a  new  antiseptic  compound  sug- 
gested by  Doctor  Connell,  of  New  York.  It  combines  the  rapid 
sterilizing  action  of  formaldehyde  (HCOH)  with  the  slow  embalming 
action  of  phenol.  The  painful  effect  of  HCOH  and  the  local  and 
general  toxicity  of  the  phenol  are  mitigated  by  dissolving  them  in 
an  anhydrous,  slowly  spilling  reservoir,  namely,  a  camphor  paraffin 
solvent.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Formanilide  is  used  as  analgesic,  anesthetic  and  hemostatic 
in  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  solution  for  nebulizing,  a  10  to  20  per  cent, 
solution  for  mopping  and  internally  in  doses  of  from  0.15  to  0.25 
gramme  three  times  daily.  It  occurs  as  colorless  crystals  which 
melt  at  46°,  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  glycerine.  For- 
manilide C6H5NH  (HCO)  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  formic 
acid.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1447.     (H.  E-) 
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Formicin  is  formaldehyde  acetamide,  a  syrupy  yellow  liquid 
which  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.14  to  1.18,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  manufactured  by  Kalle  & 
Co.  and  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1447.     (H.  E.) 

Frangulose  is  an  aromatized  fluidextract  of  buckthorn  given 
as  a  laxative  in  one  or  two  teaspoonful  doses.  Kripke  &  Co. 
of  Berlin  are  the  proprietors.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Frostalla  is  the  hydrosol  of  manganese  dioxide  or,  in  other  words, 
colloidal  manganese.  It  is  used  for  frost  bites. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55(1918),48C.     (H.  E.) 

Gastron  is  a  solution  of  the  gastric  tissue  juice  obtained  by 
direct  extraction  from  the  mucosa  of  the  fresh  stomach  of  the  pig. 
It  contains  25  per  cent,  by  weight  of  glycerin  and  0.25  per  cent,  of 
absolute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  mil  is  capable  of  dissolving  200 
grammes  of  coagulated  egg  albumin.  Gastron  is  designed  for  use 
in  disorders  of  gastric  function.      (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Gedropan.  This  is  the  trade  name  given  by  Merck,  Darmstadt, 
to  a  tablet  used  for  preserving  fruit  juices  and  the  like.  The  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  tablets  are  not  stated.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Gelatina  ferri  chlorati  is  prepared  from  10  parts  of  ferric  chloride 
solution,  10  parts  of  white  gelatin,  30  parts  of  distilled  water  and 
20  parts  of  glycerin.— pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406.     (H.  E.) 

Glycarsenobenzol  is  used  for  intramuscular  injection  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  Each  mil  contains  0.2  gramme  of  novarseno- 
benzol,  0.1  gramme  of  guaiacol  and  0.1  gramme  of  stovain. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1447.     (H.  E.) 

Glycomecon  contains  all  the  opium  alkaloids  combined  with 
meconic  acid  and  glycerophosphoric  acid. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1406.     (H.  E.) 

Granugen  pasta  of  Knoll  &  Co.  contains  50  per  cent,  of  granu- 
genol  and  zinc  oxide  as  a  binder.  It  is  used  for  the  treatment  of 
superficial  wounds,  eczema,  etc. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  77. 
(H.  E.) 
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Granulogen  is  a  mixture  of  paraffins,  so  adjusted  that  it  melts 
at  115°  F.  and  contains  also  5  per  cent,  of  chloretone  and  0.5  per 
cent,  of  neko  (which  see),  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
after  the  ambrine  method.  It  is  a  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  product. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Guaiaphosphal  is  a  neutral  phosphate  of  guaiacol  representing 
7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Clin  laboratories, 
in  Paris,  and  is  marketed  in  ampul  form  as  well  as  in  liquid  form. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Guaiodine,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  instead  of  containing  free  "colloidal"  iodine  as  claimed, 
is  essentially  an  iodated  fatty  oil,  containing  only  combined  iodine. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  70  (1918),  1026.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Gumus  is  a  Japanese  medicinal  compound  used  as  a  venereal 
prophylactic.  It  is  a  suspension  of  mercuric  cyanide  and  silver 
albuminate  in  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 
It  is  a  dark  brown  fluid  readily  soluble  in  water  and  possessing  a 
strong  bactericidal  action.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Gynonnon,  marketed  as  a  yellowish  gray  hygroscopic  powder, 
is  a  stable  ovarian  extract.  It  is  placed  on  the  market  in  tablets 
of  0.25  gramme  each,  representing  0.5  gramme  of  ovarian  sub- 
stance.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Haemoglopan  Tablets  contain  hemoglobin,  yeast,  calcium 
glycerophosphate  and  pancreatin. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S), 
1406.     (H.  E.) 

Heemostyptin  is  another  name  for  stypticin  or  cotarnine  hydro- 
chloride.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Haine's  Golden  Specific,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  American  Medical  Association,  consists  of  powders 
which  are  composed  essentially  of  milk  sugar,  starch,  capsicum  and 
a  minute  amount  of  ipecac.     (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Hand's  Worm  Elixir,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  American 
Medical   Association,   contains    santonin   (0.29    gramme    per    100 
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mils)  gum,  reducing  sugars,  an  emodin  drug  (probably  senna)  and 
alcohol.— Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2409. 

Hemoplastin. — This  is  a  sterile  serum  derivative  discovered 
by  Dr.  B.  A.  Lapenta,  and  composed  principally  of  prothrombin 
and  antithrombin  in  physiologically  balanced  solution.  It  is  used 
to  control  hemorrhage  due  to  or  associated  with  defective  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood.  It  is  a  clear,  light  amber-colored  fluid  and 
physically  adapted  to  intravenous,  subcutaneous,  intraspinous  or 
intraperitoneal  injection.  It  is  marketed  in  sterile  ampuls.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Hemo-Therapin,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  is  a  "com- 
bination of  highly  refined  cresols  and  phenols  (which  have  been 
detoxicated  by  special  processes)  with  salts  of  iron,  potassium, 
sodium,  phosphorus  and  calcium  in  minute  but  physiologic  pro- 
portions— the  solution  as  a  whole  being  designed  to  approximate 
closely  in  various  fundamental  details  the  chemistry  of  the  blood." 
No  statement  is  made,  however  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  several 
ingredients,  nor  is  any  information  given  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
"creosols"  and  "phenols,"  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  processes 
whereby  these  are  "detoxicated."  The  advertising  literature  and 
testimonials  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  those  found  in  "patent 
medecine"  almanacs. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  48.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

Heptinchloroarsonic  acid  is  a  recently  patented  arsenic  com- 
pound forming  salts  which  are  used  as  injections  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.  The  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  white,  lustrous 
leaflets,  melting  at  115°  C.  Its  mono-sodium  salt  forms  white, 
lustrous  leaflets,  readily  soluble  in  water  with  a  neutral  reaction 
and  a  suitable  for  injection.  Bayer  &  Co.  are  the  patentees. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Heradine  is  the  name  given  to  a  tablet  medication,  used  as  an 
analgesic  and  hypnotic,  particularly  in  gynecological  practice.  It 
consists  of  a  malonyl-urea  (veronal)  derivative  and  a  morphine 
salt.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Herbacutin  is  an  oleate  prepared  from  shepherd's  purse,  tansy, 
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calamus  and  bitter-sweet. — Pharm.   Weekblad,   55   (1918),    1406. 
(H.  E.) 

Hermophenyl  is  mercury  diphenylsulphonate  used  as  an  anti- 
septic and  bactericide.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder  fairly 
soluble  in  water  and  representing  40  per  cent,  of  mercury.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Hexsotate  is  the  double  salt  of  hexamethyl-tetramine  and  sodium 
cystopurin.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Hyclorite  is  a  concentrated  Carrel-Dakin  solution  claimed  to 
contain  7.7  per  cent,  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  Analysis  of  the 
product  has  proved  it  to  contain  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  active  sub- 
stance instead  of  the  alleged  7.7  per  cent.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Hydragrotin  is  the  name  for  mercury  tannate. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad, 55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Hydrargol  is  mercury  succinimide. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Hydrargyrol  is  a  mercury  salt  of  para-phenolsulphonic  acid.  It 
occurs  as  reddish  brown  scales  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  but 
soluble  in  water  and  glycerine.  It  is  obtained  by  triturating  on  a 
water  bath  freshly  precipitated  mercury  oxide  with  phenolsulphonic 
acid  and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
486.     (H.    E.) 

Hydrochinine  is  methylhydrocupreine  and  possesses  the  formula 
Ci9H23ON2OCH3.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E-) 

Hydrocithin  is  a  lecithin-rich  substance  marketed  by  Reidel  & 
Co.,  and  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Hydropsin  is  a  liquid  diuretic  consisting  of  specially  prepared 
tincture  of  digitalis,  apis  mellifica,  apocynum  and  a  variety  of 
pilocarpus.     It  is  produced  by  the  Bischoff  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hypophytroin  is  an  extract  of  the  whole  pituitary  body  marketed 
in  sterile  containers  by  Hadra,  of^Berlin.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Ilmesol   is    anhydrous    oxyquinoline   sulphate.     (Am.    Drug.) 

Incarbon  is  a  preparation  made  from  sterile  animal  charcoal. 
— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  78.     (H.  E.) 

Iodagol  is  a  25  per  cent,  suspension  of  pure,  stable  electro- 
chemical colloidal  iodine,  said  to  be  non-caustic,  non-irritant  and 
rapidly  diffusible.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Iodeol  and  also  iodagol  were  examined  by  the  chemists  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  who  find  that  these  products  were 
combinations  of  iodine  with  an  organic  substance,  probably  oil  of 
eucalyptus.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  claimed  amount  of 
iodine  was  present.— Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2409. 

Iod-Fortan  is  a  molecular  mixture  of  one  part  of  calcium  iodide 
with  six  parts  of  urea.  It  is  given  the  following  formula:  Cal« 
(CON2H4)6.  It  forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at  167°  C.  It  is 
given  in  0.5  Gm.  doses  three  times  daily  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
blood  diseases.  Jaffe,  a  Berlin  apothecary,  is  the  manufacturer. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Iodiline  is  bismuth  iodosalicylate.  It  is  a  fine,  yellowish  green 
powder  with  an  odor  suggestive  of  that  of  iodoform.  It  is  used  as 
an  antiseptic  healing  agent  in  the  treatment  of  granulating  sores, 
herpes  and  other  similar  skin  affections.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Iodiperol  is  a  novel  idea  in  the  preparation  of  nascent  iodine. 
It  comes  in  tablet  form,  consisting  of  potassium  iodide  and  a  con- 
centrated peroxide.  On  contact  with  moisture,  iodine  is  liberated. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Iodoform  Spray. — According  to  the  Progres  Medicale  the  spray 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  10  grammes,  each  of  iodoform,  guaiacol, 
eucalyptol,  balsam  of  Peru,  100  grammes  of  alcohol  and  ether 
to  make  1  kilo.  After  the  surgical  toilet  of  the  wound,  this  spray 
is  atomized  directly  into  all  the  cavities  and  crevices  of  the  wound. 
Experience  in  the  war  has  proven  this  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
procedure.     (Pract.    Drug.) 

Iodolene  was  found  by  the  chemists  of  the  American  Medical 
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Association  to  be  a  solution  of  iodine  in  liquid  petrolatum  and 
containing  1.32  per  cent,  of  iodine. — Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
2409. 


Iosorbol  is  a  powder  containing  10  per  cent,  of  pure  iodine  in  a 
basis  of  absorbol,  an  absorbent  vegetable  powder.     (Pharm.  J.) 

Iod-salusil  is  an  infusorial  earth  containing  over  1  per  cent,  of 
available  iodine.  It  is  a  fine,  creamy  powder  used  as  a  dusting  and 
absorbent  powder  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Iriphen  is  strontium  alpha  phenyl  cinchoninate.  It  occurs  as  a 
yellowish  white  crystalline  powder  and  is  employed  in  gout  and 
articular  rheumatism  in  0.5  to  1  gramme  doses  3  to  4  times  daily. 
(Merck's  Rep.) 

Italian  Consumption  Cure. — Daily  papers  have  purported  to 
give  an  account  of  a  new  alleged  cure  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
said  to  have  been  "discovered"  by  Professor  Domenico  LoManaco, 
of  Rome.  The  treatment  is  said  to  consist  of  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  sugar — the  particular  form  of  sugar  not  being  specified. 
Italian  medical  journals  and  medical  publications  from  other 
European  countries  appear  to  contain  no  reference  to  this  latest 
"discovery."— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (191S),  142.     (H.  E.) 

Ixolon  is  claimed  to  be  diboric  acid  zinc  tetraoxybenzoic  acid. 
It  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  tablets.  One  tablet  is  dissolved  in 
125  mils  of  water  and  the  solution  is  used  for  irrigating  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhea. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1406. 
(H.  E.) 

J.  B.  L.  Cascade  Treatment. — According  to  the  chemists  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  "Celebrated 
J.  B.  L.  Antiseptic  Tonic"  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride 
and  impure  borax,  colored  and  perfumed.  The  laboratory  con- 
cluded that  a  preparation  having  all  the  "antiseptic"  and  "tonic" 
properties  of  J.  B.  L.  Antiseptic  Tonic  can  be  made  by  mixing  2.8 
ounces  common  salt  with  1.2  ounces  powdered  borax.  (J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.) 
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Kalodont  Tooth  Paste  consists  essentially  of  the  following 
ingredients:  75  grammes  magnesium  carbonate,  150  grammes 
medicinal  soap,  250  grammes  calcium  carbonate,  5  grammes 
peppermint  oil,  2.5  grammes  oil  of  ciaoi,  2.5  grammes  oil  of  cloves 
and  glycerin  enough  to  make  a  paste. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Kankroidinum  Schmidt  is  a  sterile  liquid  which  is  obtained 
from  cultures  of  the  cancer  parasite.  It  is  used  as  a  diagnostic  for 
cancer.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  78.     (H.  E.) 

Kerocaine,  marketed  by  Kerfoot  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  England, 
is  identical  with  novocaine.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Kinectin  is  the  name  of  a  quinine  and  arsenic  compound  used 
as  a  prophylactic  and  preventive  in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever, 
rhinitis,  sinusitis,  etc.  It  is  marketed  by  the  Anglo-French  Drug 
Co.,  London.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Kremofos  is  a  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  compound  having 
the  following  formula:  CaH^PO^,  used  in  place  of  cream  of 
tartar.  It  neutralizes  one-half  its  own  weight  of  baking  soda.  It 
is  marketed  by  Lorimer  of  London,  England.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Kresalkal  is  a  combination  of  sodium  cresylate  and  ortho- 
cresol  representing  a  high  cresol  content  and  consequently  having 
a  high  phenol  coefficient.     It  is  used  as  disinfectant.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Kresotin  Kresol  is  a  solution  of  crude  cresol  in  sodium  kresoti- 
nate.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Langol  is  a  greaseless  ointment  used  in  the  treatment  of  scabies 
and  contains  beta-naphthol  and  an  alkali  sulphide.  It  is  marketed 
by  Rave,  an  apothecary  of  Billerbeck,  Holland.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Lausol,  a  name  not  to  be  confused  with  lysol,  is  also  an  anti- 
septic fluid,  containing  naphthalene,  sulphur  compounds  and  other 
disinfcctanting  agents.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Leonard  Ear  Oil. — The  Department  of  Health  in  the  City  of 
New  York    found    this   essentially  to   be   liquid   petrolatum    with 
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camphor,  eucalyptol  and  alcohol  emulsified  by  a  soft  soap,  prose- 
cuted Leonard,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  "Ear  Oil"  in  New 
York  City.  The  sale  of  the  "Ear  Oil"  has  also  been  prohibited  in 
Cleveland.—  I.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1932.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Limestone  Phosphate,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  American  Medical  Association,  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  acid  phosphate.  (J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc.) 

Linimentum  Viennese  is  a  veterinary  preparation  said  to  consist 
of  coal  tar,  washed  sulphur,  alcohol  and  soft  soap.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Liquid  Unoline  is  a  fluid  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  that  the  mineral  residue  from 
incineration  of  willow  charcoal  might  be  more  effective  medicinally 
than  ordinary  potassium  salts.  This  product  contains  the  salts 
of  willow  charcoal  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  chiefly  potassium  nitrate. 
It  is  recommended  in  rheumatism  and  neuritis,  and  especially  in 
arteriosclerosis.     (Pract.   Drug.) 

Liquor  Anthracis  Fischel,  is  a  disinfectant  consisting  of  coal  tar, 
100  parts;  benzol,  200  parts,  and  alcohol,  600  parts.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Liquor  Anthracis  Comp.,  Fischel,  consists  of  coal  tar  and  re- 
sorcin,  100;  benzol,  200;  alcohol,  600;  sulphurated  potassium,  50; 
caustic  soda,  4;  salicylic  acid,  20.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Lotio  Cosmetica  Acida  contains  5  parts  of  acetic  acid,  5  parts 
tincture  benzoin,  5  parts  spirit  of  camphor,  75  parts  of  tincture  of 
red  saunders  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  100  parts. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  78.     (H.  E.) 

Luminal. — Chemically,  luminal  is  phenyl-ethylbarbituric  acid, 
and  differs  from  veronal  only  in  that  one  ethyl  group  is  replaced  by 
a  phenyl  group.  Luminal  is  claimed  to  be  a  useful  hypnotic  in 
nervous  insomnia  and  conditions  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  559.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Lysochlor  is  dichlorobenzene  rendered  soluble  by  soap.  It  is 
used  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  as  a  disinfectant  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1407.     (H.  E-) 
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Lysosulfol  is  a  solution  of  sublimed  sulphur  in  compound  cresol 
solution.  How  the  incorporation  or  combination  is  accomplished 
is  not  stated.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  with  a  consequent  depo- 
sition of  the  sulphur  in  thick  masses.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Mammala.  -  -This  is  a  dried  milk  powder  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  partially  skimmed  milk  dried  by  a  patented  process  to  which 
lactose  (milk  sugar)  has  been  added  to  make  up  for  the  deficient 
food  units  caused  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  cream.  Reduced 
to  a  basis  comparable  with  cow's  milk,  12  per  cent,  solids,  it 
appears  that  protein  and  ash  are  normal,  the  fat  low,  and  the  milk 
sugar  high.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  488.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Mangalut  is  colloidal  manganese  peroxide  used  in  the  form  of 
a  suspension  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is 
marketed  by  the  firm  of  Elkan  in  Berlin.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Mastisol  Substitute. — Mastic  being  rare,  the  following  formula 
for  mastisol  is  given  in  the  Schweizerische  Apotheker  Zeitung. 
Rosin,  30  grammes;  Venice  turpentine,  2  grammes;  castor  oil,  1 
gramme;  benzol,  70  mils;  sodium  bicarbonate,  6  grammes;  benzyl 
acetate,  0.5  mil.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  to  counteract  the 
free  acids  of  the  rosin.  The  mixture  is  to  be  macerated  several 
days  and  then  filtered.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Mecopon  consists  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  opium  in  the  form  of 
their  meeonates—  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1407.     (H.  E-) 

Medoform  is  a  saponified  formalin  solution  used  as  a  disin- 
fectant and  bactericide.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Melargen. — Silver-Protein  Compound. — Fine,  brown  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  Uses  as  of  other  silver  compounds,  par- 
ticularly in  ophthalmology,  2-5  per  cent,  solution.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Meracetin,  for  syphilis,  is  anhydromereuric  pyrocatechol mono- 
acetate.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1407.     (H.  E.) 

Mercury  Bromide  differs  from  mercuric  chloride  in  being  less 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solubility  is  increased  by 
adding  to  the  solution  potassium  or  sodium  bromide.     It  is  used 
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internally  and  hypodermically  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  4S5.     (H.  E.) 

Mercury  Lactate,  Hg(C3H502),  is  obtained  by  treating  mercury 
oxide  with  10  per  cent,  lactic  acid.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline 
powder  which  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  hypodermically  in 
1  per  cent,  solution  and  internally  mixed  with  sugar-water  and 
milk.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E.) 

Mercury  Olinal  is  a  stable  trituration  of  mercury  salicylate  with 
olive  oil  and  wool  fat.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  486.     (H.  E-) 

Methyl-phenol  Serum  is  a  serum  impregnated  with  methylene 
blue  and  phenol.  It  is  used  as  an  intravenous  injection  in  gonor- 
rhoea.—Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  213. 

Migrol  is  pyrocatechinmonoacetodimethylamidophenyldimethyl- 
pyrazolon.  It  forms  colorless  crystals  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
of  slight  acid  reaction  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  used 
in  0.5  gramme  (S  grain)  doses  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  etc.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Mixtura  Panchaud  consists  of  10  grammes  of  sodium  bromide, 
10  grammes  of  powdered  valerian,  10  grammes  of  tincture  gentian 
and  200  grammes  of  water.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  487 
(H.  E.) 

Morphine  Barbiturate. — This  new  sedative  and  hypnotic  is 
made  by  interaction  of  alkaloidal  morphine  with  diallylbarbituric 
acid.  It  is  used  as  sedative,  particularly  in  obstetrical  practice. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Mucidol  was  examined  by  Woutman  and  was  found  to  contain 
23  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  0.6  per  cent,  of  camphor.  It  was  offered 
in  Holland  as  a  camphor  substitute. — Pharm.  Weekblad;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2655. 

Nargentol  is  an  organic  silver  combination,  soluble  in  water,  and 
containing  24  per  cent,  metallic  silver.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
Lorimer  firm   London,  England.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Neko  is  a  coal  tar  derivative,  having  a  phenol  coefficient  of  16 
to  20  and  is  marketed  in  liquid  form  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Neocaine-Surrenine  is  a  cocaine  substitute  of  low  toxicity  and 
high  absorbability  introduced  by  the  Anglo-French  Drug  Co.  of 
London,  England.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Neodiarsenol  is  a  neosalvarsan  substitute.  It  is  recognized  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  under  the  name  arsenphenol- 
amine-S.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Neosiode  is  iodocatechin  obtained  by  combining  iodine  and 
pyrocatechin.  It  is  antiseptic  and  occurs  as  a  yellowish,  amorphous 
powder.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Neosthesin  is  a  molecular  (?)  mixture  of  acoinnovocaine  and 
suprarenalin.  It  is  used  as  a  local  anesthetic  and  also  for  spinal 
anesthesia.      (Am.   Drug.) 

Neurosine  is  said  to  contain  t>otassium  bromide,  sodium  bromide, 
ammonium  bromide,  zinc  bromide,  extract  of  lupulin,  fluidextract 
of  cascara  sagrada,  extract  of  henbane,  extract  of  belladonna, 
extract  of  cannabis  indica,  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  aromatic 
elixir.  This  chemical  bunderbuss  has  been  advertised  for  use  in 
insomnia,  hysteria,  neuresthenia,  migraine,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  for  children  suffering  from  chorea.  In  all  the 
years  that  Neurosine  has  been  exploited  to  physicians  with  such 
remarkable  claims,  we  have  never  seen  a  report  of  a  careful  clinical 
study  in  which  the  product  has  been  used  under  the  conditions 
which  scientific  investigation  demands. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  1251.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Neutrarsen  is  a  neutral  solution  of  arsenous  acid  for  hypodermic 
injection— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1407.     (H.  E.) 

Nirvanol  is  phenyl -clhvl-hydantoin.  It  is  given  the  following 
chemical  formula: 

C6H6v         .CO  .  NH 

C-.IV         xNH.CO 
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It  forms  colorless,  crystalline  needles,  odorless  and  practically 
tasteless,  melting  at  199°-200°  C.  Nirvanol  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  in  0.75  to  1.0  gramme  (12  to  1.5 
grain)  doses.  It  is  marketed  by  the  firm  of  Meister,  Lucius  and 
Briining.     (Am.  Drug.) 

No.  7  Paraffin  consists  of  resorcin,  1  (or  beta-naphthol,  0.25) ; 
oil  of  eucalyptus,  2;  olive  oil,  5;  hard  paraffin,  67;  petrolatum,  25. 
The  method  of  application  is  as  follows:  The  burn  is  washed  with 
sterile  water,  and  carefully  dried;  a  layer  of  melted  paraffin  is  then 
painted  on,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool;  a  second 
layer  of  melted  paraffin  is  applied  over  that,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  wool  and  a  bandage.  The  dressing  is  changed  daily 
at  first,  later  every  second  day. — Pharm.  J.,    100   (191S),  90. 

Nodusan  is  a  hemorrhoid  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  suppository, 
containing  an  iodine  derivative.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Nohring  B  IV  is  a  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
soluble  portions  of  the  liver  and  the  gall  and  is  claimed  to  contain 
a  protective  ferment  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  For  subcutaneous  injection,  0.5  mil  of  a  sterile  sluo- 
tion  of  0.25  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  added. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  78.     (H.  E.) 

Novarial  is  a  new  product  obtained  from  ovaries.  It  is  marketed 
by  Merck  &  Co.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  ^  (1918),  1407.     (H.  E.) 

Novasurol  made  by  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  oxy-mereuric-chloro-phenoxyl-aeetate  on  dimethyl 
malonvl  urea. 

/CI 
C6H3^-OCH,.COONa 

\Hg — C7HuOoN2 

The  compound  is  only  slightly  poisonous  and  does  not  produce 
pain  at  the  site  of  injection. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  4S7. 
(H.  E.). 

Novatophan  K  is  the  methyl  ester  of  atophan  prepared  by  com- 
bining methyl  alcohol  and  phenylcinchonic  acid.  Novatophan 
js  the  ethyl  ester.     Novatophan  K  is  a  crystalline  powder,  tasteless 
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and  odorless.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  melts  at  60-61°.  The 
dose  is  0.5  to  1.0  gramme  given  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  water 
three  times  daily.  What  advantage  it  may  possess  over  the  other 
compounds  is  not  stated.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Norit  is  finely  divided  charcoal  possessing  strongly  adsorptive 
properties.  It  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  intestinal  diseases  and 
for  the  treatment  of  wounds.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918\  1407. 
(H.  E.) 

Nucleohexyl  is  hexamethylenetetramine  nucleinate  marketed 
in  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  and  recommended  for  intrav- 
enous injection  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhus. 
(Am.   Drug.) 

Nuguaiacal  is  a  solution  of  guaiacol  carbonate  and  calcidin  in  a 
nuclein  solution.  It  is  marketed  by  the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Com- 
pany and  is  recommended  in  pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Nutromalt,  marketed  by  Doctor  Wander,  of  Berne,  contains  31 
per  cent,  maltose,  67  per  cent,  dextrin  and  organic  salts.  It  is 
used  as  a  reconstructive  and  tonic.     (Am.  Drug.) 

O-Do-Cure. — The  A.  M.  A.  Chemical  Laboratory  reports  that  a 
solution  essentially  similar  to  this  "perspiration  remedy"  may  be 
made  thus:  salicylic  acid,  I  grain;  boric  acid,  30  grains;  alcohol,  .'! 
fluid  drachms;  perfume  sufficient,  water  to  make  1  fluidounce.  (J. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Oleum  ferricum  colloidale  Carlson  is  a  colloidal  solution  of 
ferric  oxide  in  oleic  acid  and  ferric  oleate.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  iron-cod  liver  oil  by  mixing  10  parts  of  the  prepa- 
ration with  90  parts  of  cod  liver  oil. —Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
79.     (H.  E.) 

Olinal  consists  of  one  part  of  olive  oil  and  one-half  part  of  wool 
fat.  It  is  used  for  making  suspensions  of  mercury,  calomel,  etc., 
for  hypodermic  injection. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1407. 
(H.  E.) 
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Ophthalmol  (Lindemann)  is  said  to  be  an  oily  solution  of 
"glandular  extract  of  the  fish  Cobitis  fossilis,"  but  its  composition 
is  not  definitely  declared.  The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  chemistry 
has  declared  it  inadmissible  to  New  and  Non-Official  Remedies. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  59.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Opolaxyl  is  a  combination  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  pan- 
creas and  intestinal  glands  with  vegetable  extracts  of  a  non-drastic 
nature.  It  is  put  up  in  tablet  form  and  is  recommended  as  a  tonic 
laxative.  It  is  marketed  by  the  Anglo-American  Products  Com- 
pany, of  London.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Optons  are  water-soluble  extracts  of  the  glandular  bodies  isolated 
and  marketed  by  Merck  &  Co.  of  Darmstadt.  They  are  intended 
for  injections  and  constitute  the  therapeutical  activity  of  each  of  the 
respective  glands  in  a  high  state  of  concentration  and  purity. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Orchis  Extract  Tablets. — Federal  chemists  found  that  these 
tablets  consisted  of  milk  sugar,  orchitic  animal  tissue,  and  agents 
used  in  compressing  the  tablets.  A  post  office  fraud  order  as  been 
issued  against  the  manufacturers. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918), 
1786.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Ormicet  is  a  combination  of  formate  of  aluminum  and  potassium 
sulphate  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  aluminium  acetate 
solution.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Pacolol  is  the  trade  name  given  by  an  English  chemical  firm  to  a 
lysol  succedaneum.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Panadonin  is  a  preparation  of  fukujuso  (Adonis  davurica)  a 
native  Japanese  plant.  It  is  a  substitute  for  digitalis,  an  analgesic 
of  value  in  neuralgia  and  has  a  marked  antiphlogistic  action,  when 
administered  subcutaneously,  in  reducing  inflammation  in  buboes. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Papier  Fayard  is  similar  to  the  product  obtained  by  macerating 
3  grammes  of  euphorbium  and  6  grammes  of  cantharides  with  32 
grammes  of  alcohol  and  adding  to  the  tincture  thus  obtained  3 
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grammes  of  turpentine.     Paper  is  impregnated  with  this  tincture. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  487.     (H.  E.) 

Parakao. — See  Ambrine  Substitutes. 

Paramorfan  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  dihydromorphine  and  is 
given  the  formula  CnH2iN02HCl.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  in  alcohol.  It  has  the  same 
properties  as  morphine  but  does  not  have  quite  as  toxic  qualities 
as  the  morphine.  It  is  given  in  10  to  20  mg.  ('/6  to  %  grain) 
doses.     Knoll  &  Co.  are  the  manufacturers.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Para-tetanine  is  a  dusting  powder  recommended  as  a  prophyl- 
actic against  tetanus.  It  consists  of  very  active  anti-tetanic 
serum  mixed  with  dermatol.  It  is  said  to  be  permanent  and  also 
to  possess  hemostatic  properties.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Parmint,  according  to  the  chemists  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  appears  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sugar,  glycerin,  a  little  chloroform  and  anise  and  other  flavoring 
oils.     (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Parol  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  para-cresol. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1407.     (H.  E.) 

Parrafitoria  is  the  trade  name  for  a  suppository  base  used  in 
place  of  cacao  butter  where  the  latter  is  not  available.  It  is  said 
to  melt  at  body  temperature.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pastaseptic  is  an  ointment  having  the  following  formula: 
Salicylic  acid,  0.  5  gramme;  boric  acid,  5  grammes;  zinc  oxide,  10 
grammes;   yellow  petrolatum  to  make  50  grammes.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pasta  hydrargyri  oleinici  Brooker  contains  1.7  parts  of  salicylic 
acid,  1.7  parts  ichthyol,  46.6  parts  of  5  per  cent,  mercury  oleate  and 
50  parts  zinc  ointment.— Pharm  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  79.     (H.  E.) 

Pastilli  Bronchiales  are  prepared  from  7.5  parts  of  antimony 
sulphide,  7.5  parts  of  tannic  acid,  10  parts  of  extract  of  licorice,  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  34  parts  of  diluted  alcohol,  550  pails  of 
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sugar.     From  this  mass  500  tablets  are  made. — Pharm  Weekblad, 

55  (1918),  79.     (H.  E.) 

Pastilli  Contra  Anginam. — One  hundred  tablets  ocntain  0.5 
gramme  of  cocaine  hydrochloride,  5  grammes  of  antipyrine,  47.5 
grammes  of  milk  sugar,  47.5  grammes  of  sugar.  They  are  colored 
red  with  0.05  gramme  of  carmine. 

Pastilli  Contra  Tussim  are  prepared  from  1.5  grammes  of  gly- 
cyrrhizin,  3  grammes  of  antimony  sulphide,  3  grammes  of  extract 
of  senega,  5  grammes  of  tragacanth,  87. 5  grammes  of  sugar,  7.5 
grammes  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  balsam  of  tolu,  and  sufficient 
alcohol.  Each  tablet  should  weigh  one  gramme. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  79.     (H.  E-) 

Pastilli  Pectorales  Daniae  are  prepared  from  45  parts  of  ammo- 
nium chloride,  2.5  parts  oil  of  anise,  2.5  parts  oil  of  fennel,  100  parts 
of  acacia,  450  parts  of  sugar,  450  parts  of  licorice  juice,  and  sufficient 
water.  Each  tablet  should  weigh  one  gramme. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  79.      (H.  E.) 

Pavon  is  a  soluble  mixture  of  the  opium  alkaloids  and  contains 
23  per  cent,  of  morphine.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1447. 
(H.  E.) 

Pectosan  is  a  bronchial  tea  containing  lobelia  and  similar  drugs. 
It  is  marketed  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  "herbosan."  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Pepsodent. — William  J.  Gies  writes  that  Pepsodent  is  a  denti- 
frice widely  advertised  as  a  mucin  digestant.  In  a  research  con- 
ducted for  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Professor  Gies  and  Miss  Franke  found  that  the  digestive 
claims  were  not  warranted  in  any  degree.  Gies  holds  that  there  is 
about  as  much  common  sense  in  the  proposed  use  of  Pepsodent 
for  this  purpose  as  there  is  in  the  oral  administration  of  a  few  grains 
of  Lactopeptine  to  relieve  indigestion  in  the  intestines.  (J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.) 

Peptonal  is  a  Swiss  specialty  containing  peptolytic  ferments  and 
said  to  be  strong  in  digestive  power.     (Pract.  Drug.) 
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Peptozon  is  a  laxative  remedy  consisting  of  agar  agar  medicated 
with  magnesium  peroxide  and  diastase.  It  is  marketed  by  Dr. 
Arcularius,  of  Rostock,  Germany.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Peralbin  is  the  trade  name  given  to  an  oxygenated  dusting 
powder  containing  a  peroxide,  taleium,  zinc  stearate  and  various 
antiseptics,  marketed  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  a  British  firm.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Periodol. — This  new  Italian  antiseptic  is  a  chrome-yellow 
powder,  very  soluble  in  water,  decomposing  rapidly  in  aqueous 
solution,  with  the  liberation  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  nascent 
oxygen  being  also  developed  in  large  amounts.  Hence  only  fresh 
solutions  should  be  used.  G.  Sampietro  reports  on  its  bacteri- 
cidal properties  and  points  out  that  it  can  be  used  to  disinfect 
potable  waters  in  a  1  to  50,000  concentration  while  a  dilution  of  1 
to  1000  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  of  the  oval  and  nasal  cavities. — 
Ann.  ig.  Roma;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1S06. 

Phenmethylol  is  the  trade  name,  given  by  Hynson,  Westcott  & 
Dunning,  Baltimore,  to  benzyl  alcohol  of  their  manufacture.  It 
is  marketed  in  ampuls,  containing  5  mils  each  of  a  1  per  cent.,  a  2 
percent,  and  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  the  alcohol  in  normal  saline 
solution.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Phenomydrol  is  amidoacetophenone  and  is  used  as  a  mydriatic. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Phenopyrin,  introduced  by  Dr.  Haas  &  Co.,  of  Stuttgart,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  phenacetin,  0.25  gramme;  antipyrine,  0.15 
gramme;  acetanilid,  0.05  gramme.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Phenylethylhydantoin. — See  Nirvanol. 

Pilulae  Ditten  are  bitter  tonic  pills  to  which  the  following  formula 
is  given:  Powdered  colocynth,  0.01  gramme;  extract  of  nux  vomica, 
0.004  gramme;  extract  of  gentian,  0.02  gramme,  potassium  tar- 
trate, 0.02  gramme;  extract  of  rhubarb,  0.04  gramme;  aloes, 
0.025  gramme;  chloride  of  iron,  0.01  gramme;  oils  of  caraway, 
cloves  and  peppermint,  sufficient.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Pinotol  is  a  pine  oil  disinfectant,  with  a  phenol  coefficient  of 
over  7  per  cent.,  and  marketed  by  McKesson  &  Robbins,  of  New 
York  City.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pommade  Menciere  for  the  treatment  of  burns  and  wounds 
consists  of  1  gramme  of  iodine,  1  gramme  of  guaiacol,  1  gramme  of 
eucalyptol,  1  gramme  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  100  grammes  petro- 
latum.—Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  4S7.     (H.  E.) 

Pranatol  is  a  remedy  for  skin  diseases  consisting  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde,  anethol,  methylcarvacrol,  cresols,  phenols,  zinc  oxide 
and  calcium  carbonate. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1407. 
(H.  E.) 

Prescription-B  is  the  trade  name  given  by  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  to  their  compound  coeillana  syrup  reinforced  with  diacetyl- 
morphine  hydrochloride,  one-quarter  grain  to  the  fluidounce. 
It  is  used  in  teaspoonful  doses  as  a  cough  remedy.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pro-caine  is  the  authorized  name  by  which  the  American  made 
novocaine  is  to  be  sold  or  dispensed.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  licensed  the  Rector  Chemical  Company  and  the  Farb- 
werke,  Hoechst  Company,  both  of  New  York,  to  manufacture  and 
sell  the  product  under  this  new  name.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Proflavine  is  3,6-diamino-acridine  sulphate,  while  acriflavine, 
formerly  called  flavine,  is  3,6-diamino-10-methyl  acridine.  Profla- 
vine represents  an  earlier  stage  in  the  production  of  acriflavine  and 
hence  would  be  cheaper  to  use.  It  is  like  acriflavine  incompatible 
with  alkali  which  causes  its  precipitation  from  solution.  It  pos- 
sesses hemostatic  properties  along  with  its  bactericidal  qualities. 
(Am.   Drug.) 

Proteal  Therapy. — Henry  Smith  Williams,  who  expounds  the 
use  of  his  "Pro teals"  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
many  other  diseases,  is  better  known  in  the  journalistic  world  than 
in  the  field  of  scientific  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Williams 
appeared  interested  in  the  Autolysin  treatment  of  cancer  which  at 
that  time  was  being  exploited.  The  present  "Proteal"  treatment 
appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  "Autolysin"  treatment.  Dr. 
Williams,  in  attempting  to  justify  the  use  of  his  "Proteals"  in  tuber- 
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culosis,  cancer,  rheumatism,  etc.,  takes  advantage  of  certain 
investigations  bearing  on  the  nonspecific  reactions  resulting  from 
the  parenteral  injection  of  foreign  proteins. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
71  (1918),  58.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Protol  is  the  name  given  to  a  glycerin  obtained  by  a  biologic 
process.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pulvis  Antiasthmaticus  is  prepared  from  4.")  parts  of  stramonium 
leaves,  20  parts  of  belladonna  leaves,  20  parts  of  henbane  leaves, 
10  parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  0.1  part  of  potassium  carbonate,  and 
0.4  part  of  sugar.  The  mass  is  moistened  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  in  order  to  dissolve  the  salts  and  is  then  dried. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  79.     (H.  E.) 

Pulvis  Antiasthmaticus  cum  Eucalyptolo  is  prepared  by  moistening 
900  parts  of  stramonium  leaves  and  150  parts  of  sage  leaves,  with 
a  solution  of  250  parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  in  500  parts  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  dried  and  mixed  with  150  parts  of  tincture  myrrh. 
It  is  then  dried  again  and  mixed  with  5  parts  of  eucalyptol  and  5 
parts  of  menthol  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  alcohol. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad,  55   (1918),  SO.     (H.   E.) 

Pulvis  Dentifricius  Saponatus  Lassar  contains  2.5  parts  each  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  pumice  and  25  parts  of  medicinal  soap, 
100  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  one  part  of  oil  of  peppermint. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  SO.     (H.  E-) 

Pulvis  Rhei  Tartarisatus  vel  Digestivus  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  powdered  rhubarb,  powdered  orange  peel  and  potassium 
tartrate.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  SO.     (H.  E.) 

Pyacetol  is  the  triacetate  of  pyrogallol  used  as  an  antiseptic 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  skin  diseases  such  as  eczema,  pso- 
riasis, etc.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with  lenigallol.  (Pract. 
Drug.) 

Pyretol  is  a  double  sulphate  of  quinine  and  pyramidon  and  is 
marketed  in  gelatin  pearls,  each  containing  0.1  gramme  (l1  ■_■ 
grain)  of  pyretol.  Its  properties  are  anti-neuralgic  and  antipyretic. 
(Am.   Drug.) 
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Pyrochinin  is  quinine-pyramidon  camphor  ate  and  is  used  as  an 
antipyretic  and  analgesic.     (Merck's  Rep.) 

Pyrodol  is  a  pulmonary  tonic  marketed  as  a  palatable  fluid. 
Each  tablespoonful  is  said  to  contain:  Sodium  pyro-phenol- 
sulphonate,  1/100  gramme;  potassium  glyco-muriate,  1/100 
gramme;  kreosotin,  1/100  gramme;  Fowler's  Solution,  l/«  minim. 
The  Walker  Pharmacal  Company  of  St.  Louis  markets  this  new 
product.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Pyxol. — This  is  a  proprietary  preparation  somewhat  similar  to 
the  compound  solution  of  cresol  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
1915  Pyxol  was  declared  misbranded  under  the  Insecticide  Act. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  550.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Q-Ban  Hair  Color  Restorer. — Untoward  effects  from  the  use  of 
O-Ban  Hair  Color  Restorer  are  reported.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reported  the  "restorer"  to  be  a 
perfumed  alcohol-glycerin  solution  of  l.bS  gramme  per  100  mils 
of  lead  acetate,  containing  3. OS  gramme  of  free  sulphur  in  suspen- 
sion. The  Connecticut  report  states:  It  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
familiar  lead  acetate  sulphur  preparations,  and  its  use  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger.     (J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.) 

Quiesan  Tablets. — Each  tablet  contains  0.3  gramme  of  veronal 
sodium  and  0.15  gramme  of  pyramidon. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1407.     (H.  E.) 

Quinine  Pyramidon  Camphorate. — See  Pyrochinin. 

Rachitol  tablets  are  compressed  tablets,  each  of  which  contains 
0.95  gramme  of  dried  suprarenal  glands. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  488.     (H.  E.) 

Radiopostyn  is  a  liniment  containing  a  nonmetallic  sulphide 
bearing  radium  emanations  and  supposed  to  exert  a  curative  action 
on  muscular  rheumatism.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Renaden,  manufactured  by  Knoll  &  Company,  is  an  extract 
prepared  from  the  kidneys  of  pigs.     It  occurs  as  a  grayish  yellow 
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powder  possessing  an  aromatic  odor.     It  is  used  for  uremia  and 
nephritis.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488.     (H.  E.) 

Rennase  is  a  new  milk  curdling  enzyme  now  prepared  from  the 
stomach  of  the  hog.  It  was  introduced  to  replace  the  rennin, 
which  due  to  war  conditions,  had  become  extremely  scarce.  (Am. 
Drug.) 

Reovalysat  is  a  dialysate  prepared  from  the  whole  valerian 
plant.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 

Resineon  is  a  distillation  product  of  heavy  tar  oil  which  distils 
at  148°.  It  is  used  as  antiseptic  in  chronic  exanthena  and  is  pre- 
pared by  Merck  &  Company.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488. 
(H.  E.) 

Resopon  is  a  sulphuretted  rosin  compound  which  is  used  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  fistula,  either  in  form  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
or  as  a  5  per  cent,  petrolatum  ointment. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  80.     (H.   E.) 

Resopyrin  is  obtained  from  antipyrine  and  resorcinol.  It 
occurs  as  colorless  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488.     (H.  E-) 

Resorcinol  is  obtained  by  melting  equal  parts  of  iodoform  and 
resorcin  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  It  occurs  as  a  brown,  amorphous 
powder  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  six  and  ten  per  cent,  ointment 
in  the  treatment  of  scabies,  psoriasis,  eczema,  etc.  It  is  prepared 
by  Merck  &  Company.  The  name  for  this  preparation  is  a  rather 
unlucky  one  since  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopoeias 
designate  with  the  word  "resorcinol"  plain  resorcin. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488.     (H.  E.) 

Reumaline  is  an  ointment  prepared  at  Stockholm,  consisting  of 
camphor  and  ammonia  in  olive  oil  and  petrolatum.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Rhachisan  contains  30  per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil,  1  per  cent,  of 
iodine  combined  with  free  fatty  acids  obtained  from  cod  liver  oil, 
0.8  per  cent,  of  nuclein,  1  per  cent,  of  lecithin,  1.75  per  cent,  of 
iron  organically  combined  with  ovovitellen,   12  per  cent,  of  mannite, 
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5  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  44  per  cent,  of 
water— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488.     (H.  E.) 

Rheospirol  Tablets. — Each  tablet  contains  0.3  gramme  of 
acetylsalicylic  acid,  rhubarb  and  magnesium  oxide. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad, 55  (1918),  140S.     (H.  E-) 

Rheumacetal  is  a  solution  of  amyl,  benzyl  and  glyceryl  salicylates 
in  an  oily  vehicle.  It  is  used  as  a  frictional  application  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  Dr.  Haas  &  Co.,  of  Stutt- 
gart, are  the  manufacturers.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Rheumatine  is  a  liniment  containing  seven  parts  of  potash,  five 
parts  camphor,  soap,  alcohol,  water  and  rosemary  oil  to  make  100 
parts.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Rheusinal  consists  of  1.3  grammes  of  salicylic  acid,  35  grammes 
of  chloroform,  49  grammes  of  alcohol  and  1  gramme  of  mustard  oil. 
It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  48S.     (H.  E-) 

Rhinalgine  Suppositories  contain  0.01  gramme  of  alumnol, 
0.025  gramme  of  menthol,  0.025  gramme  of  valerian  oil  and  one 
gramme  of  cacao  butter. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  488. 
(H.  E.) 

Rhinoculin  is  a  coryza  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  salve.  It  con- 
tains one  per  cent,  anesthesin  and  the  same  amount  of  para- 
nephrin  in  boric  acid  ointment.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Rhinofebrin  Cream  is  an  ointment  containing  rhinoculin  and  is 
used  for  the  treatment  of  colds. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
625.     (H.  E.) 

Rhinol  is  a  snuff  containing  suprarenin  borate,  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride, zinc  soziodolate,  boric  acid  and  menthol. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad, 55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 

Rhinomercan  is  a  fine  powder  which  contains  40  per  cent,  of 
mercury.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 
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Rhinosklerin  is  the  aqueous  alcoholic  glycerin  extraction  of 
bacteria— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E-) 

Rhodine  is  a  copyright  name  for  acetyl  salicylic  acid. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  80.     (H.  E.) 

Ricilan  is  aromatized  castor  oil. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S), 
625.     (H.   E.) 

Ristinlosung  is  the  25  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  ristin,  a 
German  synthetic.  Ristin  is  the  mono-benzol  ester  of  ethylene 
glycol  (CeHsCOOCHi-CHoOH)  and  has  been  used  principally  as  an 
antiseptic.  Ristinlosung  (solution  of  ristin)  is  used  only  in  the 
treatment  of  scabies,  and  is  applied  as  an  inunction,  after  first 
mixing  with  a  little  glycerin.  Three  or  four  applications  are  said 
to  be  sufficient.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Rizin  Salbe  is  an  ointment  prepared  by  Dr.  Mayer  of  Wies- 
baden, containing  camphor,  menthol  and  eucalyptol.  (Pract. 
Drug.) 

Royerin  is  a  French  specialty,  marketed  in  amylaceous  konseals 
and  containing  0.15  gramme  pepsin,  0.15  gramme  pancreatin  and 
0.30  gramme  of  subcarbonate  of  bismuth.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Rubiacitol  tablets  contain  yohimbine  and  lecithin. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 

Russol  contains  a  salicylic  acid  methyl  ester,  capsicum,  calcium, 
chloroform,  spirit  of  mustard.  It  is  used  for  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 

Salen  and  Salenal  are  manufactured  by  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  sold  in  the  United  States  by  A. 
Klipstein  &  Company,  New  York.  Salem  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
composed  of  three  parts  of  salicylic  acid  ester  of  methyl  glycolate 
and  two  parts  of  salicylic  ester  of  ethyl  glycolate.  Salenal  is  an 
ointment  said  to  contain  33'/3  per  cent.  Salen.  Both  prepara- 
tions are  to  be  used  externally  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  action 
of  salicylates.  In  addition  Salen  is  stated  to  be  an  efficient 
external  analgesic.     The  preparations,  by  vote  of  the  Council  on 
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Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  were  not  admitted  into  New  and  Non- 
Offieial  Remedies  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  (J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.) 

Saloform. — The  chemists  of  the  laboratory  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  report  that  this  preparation  is  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  hexamethylenamine  and  lithium  salicylate. 
(Chem.   Abstracts.) 

Sanaphos  is  a  "mixed  constituent"  food  containing,  according 
to  the  manufacturers,  phospho-nucleins,  enzymes,  vitamines  and 
other  organic  and  assimilable  phosphorus  compounds.  It  is 
marketed  by  the  British  Milk  Products  Company,  London,  Eng- 
land.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Sarhysol  is  a  compound  of  mercury  succinimide  and  sodium 
methylarsinate.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  50  (191S),  140S.     (H.  E.) 

Scharfenberg  Tincture  is  a  mixture  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  a  5  per  cent,  tannic  acid  solution  to  which  1 
per  cent,  of  phenol  has  been  added.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tincture  of  iodine.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  SO.     (H.  E.) 

Serum  Iodatum  contains  (>  grammes  of  sodium  chloride,  2 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide,  2  grammes  of  sodium  sulphate  and 
1000  grammes  of  water.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625. 
(H.  E.) 

Silvol  is  a  silver  protein  preparation  of  the  argyrol  type.  Its 
physical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  argyrol,  and,  like  argyrol, 
it  is  said  to  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  silver.  Like  argyrol  it  is 
non-irritant  to  the  nasal  mucosa  in  10  per  cent,  solution. 
About  the  same  claims  are  made  for  the  local  use  of  silvol  as  are 
generally  made  for  argyrol,  and  these  may  be  accepted.  In  addition, 
however,  claims  are  made  which  are  doubtful  and  which  require 
substantiation.  For  this  reason  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  have  declared  it  inadmissible  to  New  and  Non-Official 
Remedies.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  140.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Sineol  is  a  zinc  ointment  prepared  without  fat. — Pharm.  Week- 
blad, 55  (1918),  80.     (H.  E.) 
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Sirop  au  Sue  de  Pommes  de  Reinettes  consists  of  8.43  parts  of 
apple  juice,  0.274  part  of  ipecac,  1.054  parts  of  manna,  2.214  parts 
of  senna  leaves,  0.274  part  of  red  poppy  flowers,  1 .034  parts  of 
thyme.  The  mixture  is  moistened  and  macerated  with  sufficient 
water  to  obtain  35  parts  of  liquid  which  is  mixed  with  4.21S  parts 
of  glycerin,  2.74  parts  of  magnesium  sulphate,  1 .613  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  60  parts  of  sugar.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  80.     (H.  E.) 

Sirop  Berthe  contains  in  100  grammes  of  syrup,  100  Mgs.  of 
codeine  and  also  cherry  laurel  water. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S), 
625.     (H.  E.) 

Sirop  de  Blanchard  contains  in  each  dessertspoonful  0. 1  gramme 
of  iron  iodide.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E-) 

Sirop  ferrugineux  Laroze  consists  of  1  gramme  of  extract  orange 
peel,  0.8  gramme  of  extract  of  quassia,  0.5  gramme  of  iron  iodide  and 
150  grammes  of  simple  syrup. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625. 
(H.  E.) 

Sirop  Jodotannique  Ferre  is  prepared  from  0.2  gramme  of 
iodine,  0.4  gramme  of  tannic  acid,  0.2  gramme  of  sodium  methyl- 
arsenate,  4  grammes  of  calcium  biphosphate  and  sufficient  syrup 
to  make  300  grammes.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  625.     (H.  E.) 

Sirupus  pectorales  Winzleben  contains  10  parts  of  oil  of  sweet 
almond,  30  parts  of  syrup  rhubarb,  30  parts  of  syrup  of  red  poppy 
and  30  parts  of  honey  of  squill.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  80. 
(H.  E.) 

Solargentum  is  a  compound  of  silver  and  gelatin  containing 
from  19  to  23  per  cent,  of  silver  in  colloidal  form.  It  is  used  in 
solutions  containing  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  or  more.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  form  of  bougies  or  suppositories.  No  precipitate  is 
produced  when  sodium  chloride  or  albumin  solutions  are  added  to 
solutions  of  solargentum. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1219. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Solvine  is  an  Italian  whooping  cough  remedy  containing  free 
iodine,  potassium  iodide,  glycerin,  and  extract  of  thyme  in  an  aro- 
maticized  menstruum.     (Am.  Drug.) 
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Sorcyme  is  an  albuminous  body  capable  of  uniting  with  some  of 
the  metallic  elements  forming  soluble  compounds  with  them. 
(Pract.   Drug.) 

Species  amarae  Kiihl  contain  12  grammes  of  quassia,  12  grammes 
of  gentian,  IS  grammes  of  valerian  root,  IS  grammes  of  peppermint 
leaves,  18  grammes  of  calamus. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626. 
(H.  E.) 

Sphagnol  is  a  distillate  of  peat  and  is  recommended  as  an  anti- 
septic and  antiparasitic,  possessing  the  same  healing  properties  as 
sphagnum  moss.  It  is  dispensed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  and 
soap  by  the  Peat  Products  Company,  London.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Sphygmotopique  Chaix  is  a  wool  fat  ointment  which  contains 
suprarenal  glands  and  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhoids.— Pharm.    Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Stagnine  is  a  styptic  obtained  by  autolysis  of  mares'  milk. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E-) 

Stannoxyl  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and  tin  oxide  and  is  used  internally 
in  doses  of  0.5  to  1  gramme  in  the  treatment  of  furunculosis. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Staphylose  Bromuree  contains  2  grammes  of  potassium  bromide 
in  each  tablespoonful  —  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Staphylose  Doijen  is  the  antistreptococci  serum  which  is  pre- 
pared from  beer  and  wine  yeast. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
626.     (H.  E.) 

Staphylose  Joduree  contains  1  gramme  of  potassium  iodide  to 
each  teaspoonful.  These  three  preparations  are  marketed  by 
Labault  &  Company  of  Paris.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626- 
(H.  E.) 

Stenol  contains  in  a  dessertspoonful  0.1  gramme  caffeine  and  0.1 
gramme  theobromine.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Stomacol  Boulet  is  a  granular  powder  which  consists  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  acid  potassium  tartrate,  magnesium  oxide  and  benzo- 
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naphthol.     It  is  flavored  with  oil  of  anise. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Strontium  Alphaphenylcinchoninate. — See  Iriphen. 

Subitol  is  an  ichthyol  succedaneum,  the  product  of  an  "allied 
country,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  replacer  in  every  respect. 
It  is  sold  by  Charles  Zimmerman,  a  London  firm.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Sulpherb  Tablets  arc  claimed  to  contain  the  extracts  or  con- 
centrations of  cascara,  aloes,  may  apple,  nux  vomica,  black  cherry, 
capsicum,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  and  also  calcium  sulphide,  sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar.  An  examination  made  in  the  A.  M.  A. 
Chemical  Laboratory  indicates  that  "Sulpherb  Tablets"  are 
probably  compounded  from  calcium  sulphid,  sulphur,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  vegetable  extractives.  Of  the  vegetable  extractives 
claimed  to  be  present,  aloes  was  indicated  and  a  trace  of  some 
alkaloid,  the  amount  of  which  was  too  small  to  permit  its  identi- 
fication.—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1431.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Superol  is  identical  with  quinosol.  It  is  used  internally  and 
externally  as  a  disinfectant.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626. 
(H.  E.) 

Suppositories  Laxatifs  Pachaut  contain  a  purified  castor  oil 
held  in  a  glycerin  suppository  base.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Suppositories-Midy  are  cacao  butter  suppositories  containing 
adrenalin,  stovaine,  anesthesin,  extract  of  hamamelis,  opium  and 
tannin.  They  are  stated  to  be  extremely  useful  in  bleeding  and 
itching  piles.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Surgodine  has  been  found  by  chemists  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  contain  2.51  grammes  free  iodine  (instead  of  2.25 
per  cent,  as  claimed)  and  1.78  grammes  combined  iodine  (probably 
chiefly  hydrogen  iodide).  The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
reports  that  it  is  essentially  similar  to  the  official  tincture  of  iodine 
except  that  it  is  considerably  weaker  and,  instead  of  potassium 
iodide,  it  presumably  contains  hydrogen  iodide  and  probably  ethyl 
iodide  to  render  the  iodine  water-soluble.     Its  composition,  how- 
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ever,  is  secret.  The  Council  held  surgodine  inadmissible  to  New 
and  Non-Official  Remedies.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  257. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Sussol.  —  Ketoimidotetradiazol.  — Yellowish  white  powder,  insol- 
uble in  water.     Used  as  a  sweetener.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Synergyl  is  a  solution  used  in  the  treatment  of  anemic  condi- 
tions, each  mil  containing  .050  gramme  sodium  methylarsenate, 
.050  gramme  sodium  nucleinate  and  .001  gramme  of  strychnine 
cacodylate.  It  is  marketed  in  ampul  form.  A  tablet  containing 
the  same  amount  of  each  ingredient  is  also  sold  under  this  name. 
(Pract.  Drag.) 

Syphilodol  is  claimed  by  its  manufacturers  to  be  a  "synthetic 
chemical  product  of  silver,  arsenic  and  antimony,"  the  effects  of 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan 
with  the  advantage  that,  in  addition  to  being  available  in  ampuls, 
for  intramuscular  or  intravenous  use,  it  is  also  furnished  in  the  form 
of  tablets  for  oral  administration.  The  A.  M.  A.  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory reports  that  each  syphilodol  tablet  contained  approximately 
3/t  grain  yellow  mercurous  iodide  with  minute  traces  of  arsenic, 
silver  and  antimony.  The  laboratory  further  reports  that  a 
syphilodol  ampul  contained  a  liquid  having  the  characteristics  of 
water,  in  which  the  presence  of  less  than  1  6000  grain  of  arsenic 
could  be  demonstrated.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  14S5. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Syrup  Esca  is  a  syrup  of  potassium  sulpho-guaiacolate  with 
hypophosphoric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  reconstructive  tonic  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  bronchitis. 
Scheller  &  Company,  of  Zurich,  are  the  manufacturers.  (Pract. 
Drag.) 

Tannoxyl  is  a  combination  of  tannic  acid  with  oxychlorcasein. 
It  is  a  brownish  yellow  powder,  odorless  and  not  very  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol.  It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  unaffected 
by  weak  acid  solutions.  Because  of  this  fact  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  intestinal  astringent  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 
diarrhea  and  other  infections  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  1  to  3  grammes  or  15  to  45  grains.     (Pract.  Drug.) 
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Tanvarsan  is  a  Japanese  antisyphilitic,  administered  in  doses  of 
0.007  gramme  per  mils  of  body-weight ;  it  was  found  by  Nakano, 
Yokoyuna  and  Sasamoto  of  value  clinically  in  all  stages  of  syphilis, 
acting  as  quickly  as  similar  preparations  and  not  any  more  prone 
to  produce  albuminuria. — Hifuk.  Hitsun.  Zasshi;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2095. 

Tauruman  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  is  prepared  from  an  emulsion  of  liver  tubercle  bacilli. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E.) 

Tekal  is  a  nutrient  introduced  by  Duyois,  of  Koog,  Holland. 
According  to  an  analysis  published  in  the  "Holland  Weekblad,"  it 
consists  of  albumen  84  per  cent.,  fat  6.03  per  cent.,  water,  mineral 
salts  and  phosphorus.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Tethelin  is  the  name  of  a  new  drug,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  bod)',  and  has  remarkable  influence 
in  accelerating  the  growth  not  only  of  the  Flexner-Jobling  trans- 
plantable carcinoma  of  rats,  but  also  of  the  granulation  tissue  in 
superficial  wounds  in  mice.  It  is  a  hydroscopic  and  unstable  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. Its  chemical  composition  is  obscure,  but  it  breaks  down 
on  hydrolysis,  yielding  unsaturated  fatty  acid  soaps  and  inosite 
and  is  said  to  contain  an  imineazolyl  group.  Tethelin  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  professor  of  biochemistry 
and  pharmacology  in  the  University  of  California,  who  has  given 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University  his  patents  for  the  production 
of  this  substance.  According  to  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  it  is 
being  tried  for  the  treatment  of  calloused  wounds.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Tetraiodoformin  is  a  compound  used  as  an  antiseptic  healing 
or  sterilizing  agent.  It  is  formed  of  tetraiodohexamethylenete- 
tramine,  one  part,  uniformly  distributed  throughout  collodion, 
ninety-nine  parts.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Theophysene  is  a  condensation  product  of  ethyl  iodide  and 
thiourea,  CsHsNHCSNHAHJ.  It  occurs  in  colorless  crystals, 
of  a  garlicky  odor,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Does,  0.5 
gramme.     (Merck's  Rep.) 
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Thermodine  is  the  trade  name  for  acetylparaethoxyphenyl- 
urethane,  C6H40C2H6[N(COOC2H6)(COCH3)  ].  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  weather.  It  is 
used  as  an  analgesic  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  in  doses  varying 
from  0.3  to  1.3  grammes. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (191S),  177. 

Thromboplastin  Solution  is  a  fine  suspension  of  ox-brain  in 
normal  saline  solution,  with  0.3  per  cent,  of  tricresol  added  as  a 
preservative.  It  has  to  be  of  practical  value  in  controlling  hemor- 
rhage whenever  it  can  reach  the  site  of  bleeding.  In  cases  of  true 
hemophilia  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific  hemostatic.  It  is 
recommended  for  general  use  such  as  bleeding  of  the  new-born, 
nasal  hemorrhage,  and  parenchymatous  bleeding  associated  with 
operations.  When  local  application  fails,  it  should  be  injected 
into  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage;  for  instance,  in  dental  extractions. 
(Pharm.  J.) 

Thyangol  Pastilles  are  bronchial  and  throat  tablets  composed 
of  anesthesin  0.03  gramme,  phenacetin  0.08  gramme  and  small 
amounts  each  of  thymol,  menthol  and  eucalyptol.  They  are 
recommended  especially  for  removing  the  swallowing  pains  of 
tuberculous  laryngitis.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Thyratoxin  Byla  is  the  preparation  of  the  thyroid  gland  from 
which  the  toxolipoids  and  toxoleucomins  are  removed. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  626.     (H.  E-) 

Thyrenine  Greny  is  the  name  for  various  thyroid  preparations. 
—Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Thyrodose  is  a  compound  of  the  extract  of  thyroid  glands  and 
of  ovaries.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Thyrrhal  is  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash  and  pyorrhea  remedy, 
containing  sodium  chloride,  thyme  and  myrrh.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Tincture  Antispasmodica  Baueri  contains  1.5  grammes  of 
tincture  of  catechu,  8.5  grammes  of  alcohol,  15  grammes  of 
ether,  40  grammes  of  solution  of  ammonium  succinate  and  45 
grammes  of  tincture  of  valerian. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S), 
627.     (H.  E.) 
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Tinctura  Ferri  Aromatica  Cum  Cacao  contains  30  grammes  of 
saccharated  iron  oxide,  240  grammes  of  tincture  cacao,  .'i  grammes  of 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  1.  5  grammes  of  aromatic  tincture,  1.5 
grammes  of  tincture  of  vanilla  0.15  gramme  of  acetic  ether  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  iooo  grammes. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  027.     (H.  E.) 

Tinctura  Ferri  Aromatica  Cum  Lecithino  contains  20  grammes  of 
50  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  lecithin,  120  grammes  of  alcohol, 
200  grammes  of  syrup,  i  gramme  of  compound  aromatic  oil,  30 
grammes  of  saccharated  iron  oxide  and  sufficient  wine  to  make 
1000  grammes.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  027.     (H.  E.) 

Tinctura  Mencier  contains  75  grammes  tincture  of  soap  bark, 
2.5  grammes  of  iodoform,  2.5  grammes  of  saponin,  10  grammes  of 
guaiacol,  10  grammes  of  eucalyptol,  10  grammes  of  balsam  of  Peru. 
This  tincture  diluted  with  water  is  used  for  the  treatment  of 
wounds.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Tinctura  Myrrha?  Composita  contains  2  grammes  of  balsam 
of  Peru,  15  grammes  of  myrrh,  15  grammes  of  catechu  and  100 
grammes  of  spirit  of  cochlearia. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
027.     (H.   E.) 

Tinctura  Stomachica  Hoijer  contains  5  grammes  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  10  grammes  of  aromatic  tincture,  20  grammes 
of  tincture  of  orange  and  05  grammes  of  compound  tincture  of 
cinchona.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  027.     (H.  E.) 

Tiodine  is  thiosinaminemelhyliodide.  It  is  used  internally 
and  hypodermically  as  a  substitute  for  iodides. —  Pharm.  Week- 
blad, 55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Toconalgine  is  a  purified  and  treated  morphine  salt  resembling 
morphine  in  action  but  devoid  of  the  toxic  effect  which  this  alkaloid 
exhibits  in  some  instances.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Tonikeine  contains  0.05  gramme  of  sodium  cacodylate,  0.2 
gramme  of  sodium  glycerophosphate,  .001  gramme  of  strychnine  sul- 
phate and  isotonic  sea  water  enough  to  make  5  mils. — Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 
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Toni-serum  Freyssinge  contains  0.05  gramme  of  sodium  caeodyl- 
ate,  .15  gramme  of  sodium  glycerophosphate,  0.001  gramme  of 
strychnine  arsenate  in  a  2  mil  ampul. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Triberan  is  a  laxative  powder  containing  20  grammes  of  licorice, 
20  grammes  of  senna  leaves,  10  grammes  of  precipitated  sulphur, 
70  grammes  of  sugar,  .02  gramme  of  vanillin. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Tridigestin  Dallon  is  a  granular  powder  which  contains  equal 
quantities  of  pepsin,  diastase  and  pancreatin. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Triphenine  is  the  trade  name  for  propionylphenetidin, 
C6H4(OC2H5)NHCOCHoCH3.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  para- 
phenetidin  with  propionic  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder 
melting  at  120°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  but  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  used  as  an  antipyretic  analgesic  and 
hypnotic  in  doses  ranging  from  0.25  to  1.30  grammes. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  IS  (1918),  178. 

Trypsogen  is  a  Reed  &  Carnick  preparation  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  mellitus.  It  is  an  organic  compound  owing  its 
therapeutic  action  to  the  presence  of  enzymes.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Turpo  is  turpentine  ointment. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
627.     (H.   E.) 

Tyro  sin-mercury,  C9H9O.NHg. — This  is  a  germicidal  prepara- 
tion made  by  acting  on  tyrosine  with  freshly  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide.  It  is  a  white  compound  insoluble  in  water  and  melting  with 
decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions  and  can 
be  used  hypodermically  in  this  form,  being  free  from  irritation  and 
smarting.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Unguentum  Rusci  Compositum  contains  30  parts  of  empyreumatic 
oil  of  birch,  45  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  120  parts  of  resin  ointment,  120 
parts  of  zinc  oxide  ointment,  15  parts  of  liquid  paraffin  and  10 
parts  of  solution  of  carmine. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627. 
(H.  E.) 
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Unguentum  ad  Scabiem  "Helmerich"  of  the  Hospital  St.  Louis 
at  Paris  consists  of  10  grammes  of  sublimed  sulphur,  10  grammes  of 
potassium  carbonate,  10  grammes  of  water,  5  grammes  of  wool 
fat  and  65  grammes  of  lard.  Another  preparation  of  this  name  is 
prepared  from  20  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur,  10  parts  of  potassium 
carbonate,  10  parts  of  water,  10  parts  of  sweet  oil  of  almond  and 
70  parts  of  lard.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1408.     (H.  E.) 

Unguentum  ad  Scabiem  "Hardy"  consists  of  10  grammes  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  5  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate  and  60 
grammes  of  lard.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1408.    (H.  E.) 

Unoline  is  a  fluid  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Brunton  that  the  residue  from  the  incineration  of  willow 
charcoal  might  be  more  effective  medicinally  than  ordinary  potas- 
sium salts.  This  product  contains  the  salts  of  willow  charcoal  in  the 
form  of  nitrates,  chiefly  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  neuritis,  particularly  in  arterio- 
sclerosis.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Upsalan  is  oxymercury  sodium  orthochlorophenolate.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  other  mercury  compounds  in  that  its  germicidal 
power  is  not  diminished  by  diluting  it  with  soap. — Pharm. Weekblad, 
55,  (1918),  1408.     (II.  E.) 

Uraseptin  contains  piperazin,  urotropin,  helmitol,  sodium 
benzoate  and  lithium  benzoate. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
627.     (H.  E.) 

Ureol  contains  in  each  dessertspoonful  0.4  gramme  of  hexa- 
methylenetetramine,  0.3  gramme  of  sodium  borate,  0.1  gramme 
of  lithium  benzoate.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Uropherin-B  is  a  lithium  theobromine  benzoate,  containing  50 
per  cent,  of  theobromine.  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  water  and  is 
used  as  a  diuretic  in  doses  of  from  0.3  to  1.0  gramme. 

Uropherin-S  is  a  lithium  theobromine  salicylate,  similar  to 
uropherin-B  —  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  212. 
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Uzaratan  is  a  combination  of  uzara  with  tannin.  It  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in  weak  alkalies, 
and  is  a  tasteless  powder.  It  is  said  to  afford  good  service  in  diar- 
rhea, enteralgia,  etc.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Valerobromine,  a  French  preparation,  contains  sodium  valerate 
and  sodium  bromide.  It  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  an  elixir  and 
in  keratin-coated  capsules.  In  the  latter  the  sodium  salt  is  re- 
placed by  the  magnesium  salt. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
627.     (H.   E.) 

Valifluid  is  a  fluidextract  of  valerian.  Each  teaspoonful  corre- 
sponds to  10  grammes  of  tincture  valerian. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Valodragine  are  lozenges  which  contain  0.1  gramme  of  quinine 
valerate,  .03  gramme  of  camphor  monobromide  and  extract  of 
valerian.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E-) 

Vamianine  is  a  sulphur-containing  liquid  used  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases,  particularly  acne  and  eczema,  manufactured  by 
the  Chatelain  Establishment  of  Paris.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Vanadectin,  a  French  specialty,  said  to  be  a  colloidal  solution 
of  vanadium  and  to  possess  strong,  bactericidal  properties.  It  is 
prepared  electrolytically.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Vanolin  is  a  Swedish  succedaneum  for  lanolin  oil.  It  is  given 
the  following  formula;  oxycholesterin,  5  grammes;  white  wax,  2 
grammes;  paraffin,  2  grammes;  heavy  mineral  oil,  91  grammes. 
(Am.   Drug.) 

Venarsen  is  a  sterile  solution  of  organic  arsenic  and  metallic 
mercury  for  use  in  syphilis  by  intravenous  injection.  Dose  0.7  to 
1.4  grammes.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Venosal  is  a  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  containing  also  col- 
chicum  and  an  insignificant  amount  of  iron.  Since  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  salicylate  effects  promptly  and  certainly  by  oral  admin- 
istration, the  inherent  dangers  of  intravenous  medication  render 
its  routine  employment  unwarranted.  The  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and    Chemistry    have  declared   the  preparation  inadmissible  to 
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New  and  Non-Official  Remedies. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918), 
48.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Ventrozone  is  a  disinfecting  agent  consisting,  according  to 
Aufrecht,  of  sodium  benzoate  and  benzosulphinide  dissolved  in  a 

weak  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Vinum  Cascara  Sagrada  Aromaticum  is  prepared  from  100 
grammes  of  aromatic  fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada,  20  grammes 
tincture  of  orange,  100  grammes  of  honey  and  4S0  grammes  of 
sherry  wine.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  027.     (H.  E.) 

Vinum  Condurango  Aromaticum  contains  15  grammes  of 
aqueous  extract  of  condurango,  85  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
100  grammes  of  honey,  20  grammes  of  tincture  of  orange  and  705 
grammes  of  detannated  sherry  wine. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
627.     (H.  E.) 

Vinum  Pepsini  Aromaticum  is  prepared  from  24  grammes  of 
pepsin,  3  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  20  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  20  grammes  of  glycerin,  100  grammes  of  honey,  10  grammes 
of  tincture  of  orange  and  sufficient  sherry  wine  to  make  1000 
grammes.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  627.     (H.  E.) 

Viriligen  consists  essentially  of  desiccated  extracts  of  the  thyroid, 
lymph  glands,  brain  and  spinal  cord  substance.  It  is  asserted  to 
be  a  stimulant  and  general  tonic.  It  is  marketed  in  tablet  form. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Virophos  is  an  English  specialty  advanced  as  a  nutritive  tonic. 
It  is  a  lecithin  preparation,  the  nutritive  properties  of  which  are 
asserted  to  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  assimilable  phosphates. 
(Am.  Drug.) 

Vitagen  is  a  pure  milk  casein,  easily  disintegrated  and  assimilated, 
medicated  by  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  sodium  glycerinophos- 
phate.  It  is  recommended  as  a  tonic  and  nerve  food.  John 
Lorimer,  of  London,  England,  is  the  manufacturer.  (Pract.  Drug.) 

Vitamogen  is  a  nutrient  preparation  similar  to  sanatogen,  con- 
taining vitamines  in   their  natural   and   unchanged  condition,   in 
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combination  with  fats,   proteids  and  carbohydrates,   constituting 
a  complete  food  in  an  easily  assimilable  form.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Viton  Pills  manufactured  by  Pearson  &  Co.  are  keratin-coated. 
Each  100  pills  contain  1  gramme  of  thymol,  3  grammes  cinnamon 
bark,  1  gramme  ginger,  3  grammes  wood  charcoal,  2  grammes 
rhubarb  and  one  drop  each  of  oil  of  caraway  and  oil  of  fennel. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1448.     (H.  E.) 

Vuzin  is  iso-octyl  hydrocupreine,  Ci9H23ON;OC8Hi7.  It  is 
used  as  a  disinfectant.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  144S.    (H.  E.) 

Wine  of  Cardui. — L.  E.  Warren  made  four  analyses  of  this 
preparation  and  found  that  it  contained  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol; 
3  grammes  of  solids  in  100  mils,  vegetable  extractives,  caramel, 
traces  of  iron  and  potassium  nitrate.  Arsenic,  antimony,  mercury, 
iodine,  bromine,  benzoate,  salicylates,  tartrates,  succinates,  phenol- 
phthalein,  potent  alkaloids  and  emodin-bearing  drugs  were  absent. 
(Chem.   Abstracts.) 

Xanol  is  a  combination  of  sodium  salicylate  prepared  from 
wintergreen  oil  and  caffeine  alkaloid,  and  is  used  as  an  antirheu- 
matic.    (Am.  Drug.) 

Xanthol  is  a  caffeine  derivative,  asserted  to  have  a  definite 
action  on  shell  shock  and  other  pronounced  nerve  disturbances. 
It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  devoid  of 
odor  and  taste.  No  exact  chemical  formula  is  stated  for  it  and  it 
may  be  simply  a  mixture  of  caffeine  with  some  other  nerve  seda- 
tive and  not  a  new  chemical  compound.  The  dose  is  given  as 
from  2  to  5  grains.     It  is  a  British  specialty.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Xerosine  is  an  ointment  marketed  by  Weigert,  of  Breslau,  and 
containing  ichthyol,  zinc  oxide,  boric  acid,  talc  and  gelanthum, 
or  Unna's  ointment  base.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Xylo-Chloral  is  a  combination  of  xylose  with  chloral,  soluble  in 
water  and  melting  at  132°  C.  It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  in  doses  of 
0.1  to  1.0  gramme  daily.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Xyol  is  a  formalin  and  cresol  disinfectant  manufactured  by  the 
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Flich  Chemical  Firm  of  Ichendorf,  who  market  a  pure  and  an  extra- 
pure  product.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Yadil  is  an  antiseptic  of  indefinite  composition  recently  in- 
troduced by  Clement  &  Johnson  of  London.  It  is  non-toxic,  insol- 
uble with  water,  non-staining  and  non-caustic.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Yohydrol  is  the  name  given  by  Reidel,  of  Berlin,  to  a  specially 
prepared  muriate  of  yohimbine  used  as  a  nerve  stimulant  and 
aphrodisiac.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Zibosal  is  zinc  borosalicylate.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
astringent  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  conditions  of  mucous 
surfaces.     (Am.  Drug.) 

Zinkonal,  Zinkperhydrol  are  both  peroxides  of  zinc  and  are  used 
chiefly  as  local  antiseptics.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Zymastase,  a  French  preparation,  is  an  antifermentative  and 
laxative  consisting  of  benzoyl-santoninate  and  an  uranium  combi- 
nation with  an  undetermined  organic  radical.     (Pract.  Drug.) 

Zymoidine  is  a  prophylactic  ointment  manufactured  by  Rosen- 
berg of  Berlin,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide,  aluminum 
oxide,  bismuth  oxide,  iodine,  boric  acid,  phenol,  gallic  acid,  salicylic 
acid  and  quinine,  of  each  equal  parts,  to  make  a  25  per  cent,  oint- 
ment.    (Pract.  Drug.) 


MATERIA  MEDICA 

A— General  Subjects 

DRUG   PLANT    CULTIVATION. 

Drug  Culture. — Symposium  on. — The  speakers  in  this  sym- 
posium, W.  W.  Stockberger,  J.  U.  Lloyd,  Edward  Kremers,  R.  A. 
Lyman,  H.  C.  Fuller  and  L.  E.  Sayre,  emphasized  the  need  for 
co-operation  in  bringing  about  the  right  sort  of  publicity,  for 
much  that  has  been  in  the  lay  press  has  been  misleading.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  make  drug  farming  successful 
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especially  in  a  commercial  way,  are  enormous.  Our  knowledge 
is  still  too  limited  to  make  it  a  safe  project  for  the  ordinary  farmer. 
The  task  of  solving  these  problems  needs  the  plant  pathologist,  the 
entomologist,  the  chemist  and  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

The  drug  garden  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  It  makes  a  "living  subject  out  of  pharmacognosy." 
As  a  research  garden,  it  will  lend  itself  to  the  working  out  of  eco- 
nomic pharmaceutical  problems  as  well  as  to  the  determining  of 
the  medicinal  value  of  this  or  that  drug.  It  will  interest  and  induce 
young  people  to  enter  the  profession  of  pharmacy;  it  will  convince 
others  that  drug  plant  growing  is  not  quite  like  growing  corn. 
"The  drug  garden  is  the  problem  of  the  school  of  pharmacy." 

Co-operation  should  assist  in  teaching  those  who  would  grow 
drugs  of  the  saneness  of  cultivating  those  that  are  native  to  the 
locality  and  of  introducing  new  ones  only  where  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil  are  identical  with  their  native  habitat. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  128.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Drug  Cultivation. — In  Germany. — In  an  interesting  paper  on 
drug  culture  in  the  Central  Empires  it  is  stated  that  acorn,  barley, 
chicory  and  other  substitutes  are  being  used  in  place  of  coffee; 
blackberry  and  strawberry  leaves  in  place  of  tea;  that  the  horse- 
chestnut  yields  a  saponin  content,  which,  when  mixed  with  kaolin 
or  some  similar  substances,  provides  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
soap;  that  the  lack  of  tobacco  is  supplied  by  the  use  of  plantain, 
birch  and  lettuce  leaves  and  by  woodruff. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  drugs  the 
situation  is  different,  for  only  those  substitutes  can  be  employed 
which  contain  all  the  necessary  essentials  of  the  original,  and  he 
suggests  that  science  must  look  about  for  native  herbs  that  possess 
healing  properties,  and  by  proper  cultivation  endeavor  to  increase 
their  usefulness.— Pharm.  Post;  through  Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  99. 

How  successfully  the  collection  of  medicinal  and  useful  plants 
has  been  carried  out  in  Germany,  may  be  gathered  from  the  report 
of  the  Heidelberg  district:  6,423  kilogrammes  of  cherry  and  plum 
kernels,  and  55  cwts.  of  nettle  stalks  were  collected  together  with 
sufficient  whortleberry,  strawberry,  and  other  leaves  and  herbs 
to  supply  the  local  hospital,  and  give  a  large  surplus  for  the  public. 
The  Berlin  Provincial  Association  collected  100,000  kilogrammes  of 
kernels,  valued  at  £4,000.— Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100 
(1918),  16. 
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Drug  Growing. — Shall  the  Amateur  Attempt. — This  article,  by 
H.  C.  Fuller,  is  a  presentation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
drug  agriculturist  who  attempts  operations  on  a  commercial  scale. 
A  few  paragraphs  are  given  to  a  review  of  experimental  and  prac- 
tical work  already  done  in  this  field  and  the  results  thereof.  The 
writer  enumerates  the  staple  drug  plants  of  commerce  and  com- 
ments upon  the  possibilities  of  their  cultivation  in  the  United  States. 
Demands  of  certain  classes  of  trade  for  special  items  are  ably  met 
by  dealers  in  crude  drugs  and  cultivation  would  have  to  be  on  a  very 
large  scale  to  yield  even  a  moderate  return.  Many  consumers  of 
these  odd  items  engage  in  cultivation  of  the  drugs  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  produce  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Cultivation 
and  marketing  of  drugs  must  be  done  under  entirely  different 
conditions  than  those  obtained  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  for 
market.  The  number  of  consumers  is  small,  seed  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  different  drugs  require  widely  differing  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  and  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  raise  plants  to  maturity. 
Much  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  this  field  and  as  instances 
the  writer  cites  cannabis  and  belladonna.  Special  devices  for  drying 
must  be  installed  so  that  the  appearance  and  active  constituents 
remain  uninjured  during  the  process.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  laboratory  records  of  potency  as  price  in  many  instances  de- 
pends upon  medicinal  activity.  For  the  industry  to  compete  with 
foreign  sources  a  protective  tariff  may  be  necessary.  Because  of 
the  restricted  outlet  the  producer  may  be  forced  to  accept  prices 
fixed  by  the  consumer.  The  producer  may,  however,  turn  the 
tables  by  invading  the  manufacturing  field  and  preparing  extracts 
of  the  drugs  he  raises.  By  this  procedure  the  drug  agriculturist 
would  be  in  a  position  to  advantageously  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer and  this  may  well  be  the  logical  development  of  the  indus- 
try. Capital,  expert  knowledge  of  drugs  and  drug  marketing 
conditions  are  fundamental  essentials  to  success  in  this  field  and 
without  such  a  combination  the  amateur  stands  but  little  chance. — 
Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  5.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — Feasibility  in  America. — In  a  lengthy 
article,  A.  S.  Cushman,  formerly  director  of  the  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Research,  Washington,  writes  of  the  botanical  drugs  which 
can  be  grown  and  are  grown  under  proper  scientific  control  in  the 
United  States.  The  paper  merely  describes  a  few  of  the  conditions 
and  difficulties  encountered   by   a   group  <>1    persons   who  entered 
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the  field  with  no  expectation  of  making  large  profits,  hut  with  a 
patriotic  purpose  of  demonstrating,  if  possible,  that  American 
methods  were  capable  of  making  us  independent  of  Central  Europe 
with  respect  to  some  very  necessary  medicinals. — J.  Frank.  Inst.; 
through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  S64.     (J.  G.) 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — In  Crimea. — Voulf,  Pigoulevskii  and 
Albrecht  describe  their  work  on  the  raising  of  aromatic  plants  in 
the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden  at  Nikitskii  (South  Crimea).  They 
obtained  Rosmarinus  officinalis  yielding  0.S  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil; 
Laurus  nobilis,  yielding  0.55  per  cent,  of  oil;  Salvia  grandifolia, 
yielding  0.29  per  cent,  of  oil;  Lavandula  spica,  yielding  1.26  per 
cent,  of  oil,  and  Hyssopus  officinalis,  yielding  0.47  per  cent,  of  oil. 
These  figures  compare  well  with  average  yields  reported  elsewhere 
and  it  is  likely  that  improved  cultivation  will  raise  the  yield.  The 
oils  obtained  differed  only  slightly  from  those  ordinarily  found  in 
commerce. — Bull.  Agr.  Intelligence;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(.1918),  739. 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — In  Russia. — I.  Koultchitzkii  describes 
work  done  at  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Bezentchuk  during  1910, 
reporting  wild  species  found  in  the  neighborhood  and  discussing 
possibilities  of  their  culture.  He  states  that  the  yield  of  seed  per 
square  meter  was:  for  Calendula  officinalis,  SO  grammes;  for  Cnicus 
benedictus,  54  grammes;  for  Coriandrum  sativum,  56  grammes; 
for  Nigella  sativum,  23  grammes;  and  for  Datura  stramonium, 
383  grammes. — Bull.  Agr.  Intelligence;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  1332. 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — Is  It  Practical? — L.  W.  Amy,  discussing 
this  topic  before  the  general  public,  points  out  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  for  the  American  drug  grower  to  make  a  success.  One  is 
producing  more  drugs  per  acre,  an  unlikely  chance  under  normal 
conditions,  since  the  European  drug  grower  has  all  of  the  advan- 
tages on  his  side.  The  second  way  is  producing  better  drugs  that 
will  command  higher  prices.  This  is  quite  possible  in  America  since 
the  proposition  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  average  farmer  is  unsuited  for 
the  task,  but  the  market  gardener  or  floriculturist  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 
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The  rest  of  the  article  gives  advice  as  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  hydrastis,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  aconite,  digitalis  and 
cannabis.  Volatile  oil  drugs  mean  problems  of  production  of  the 
oil  as  well  as  raising  of  the  crop  of  herbs. — Garden  Magazine; 
through  Am.  Drug.,  G6  (1918),  150. 


Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — Some  Plain  Facts  about. — W.  W. 
Stockberger  dwells  upon  cost  of  production,  disposal  of  product 
and  the  limited  extent  of  market  requirements.  Considering  cost 
of  production  he  enumerates  the  various  items  entering  into  this 
important  factor,  special  mention  being  made  of  greenhouse  and 
drying  equipment.  The  producer  must  be  prepared  to  meet  trade 
requirements  as  regards  appearance  and  potency  and  he  should 
have  proper  market  connections.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prices  received  will  be  lower  than  market  quotations.  Excessive 
production  must  be  guarded  against  and  the  writer  instances  that 
but  small  acreages  of  digitalis  and  belladonna  are  needed  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  entire  country.  The  growing  of  drugs  in  green- 
houses is  regarded  as  impracticable  because  of  the  expense  involved. 
Drug  growing  is  a  special  industry  and  to  be  successful  must  be 
undertaken  as  such.  The  drug  grower  must  also  seek  the  active 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  found  the 
industry  upon  a  sound  post-war  basis. — Drug.  Circ,  02  (191S),  100. 
(G.  W.  B.) 


Medicinal  Plants. —  Cultivation  of. — O.  A.  Farwell  states  that  the 
inexperienced  person  cannot  succeed  in  this  work.  Not  alone  is 
agricultural  knowledge  required  but  intimate  acquaintance  with 
special  methods  of  drug  cultivation,  proper  harvesting  and  profit- 
able disposal  of  the  product  is  of  prime  importance.  The  grower 
must  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  and  domestic  labor  used  in 
gathering  naturally  growing  drug  plants.  The  market  demands  as 
compared  with  those  for  ordinary  farm  produce  are  light  and  if  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  profitable,  growers  must  be  few  and  the  products 
raised  must  be  those  of  high  market  value.  The  writer  directs 
attention  to  belladonna,  henbane,  digitalis  and  hydrastis  as  drugs 
apt  to  prove  profitable  to  the  drug  agriculturist.  Valuable  and 
specific  directions  and  suggestions  for  work  with  these  drug  plants 
form  part  of  the  article.— Drug.  Circ,  02  (1918),  157.    (C.  W.  B.) 
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"Oleum  et  Opium." — Under  this  title,  A.  Tschirch  urges  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  oil-producing  plants  in  Europe  and  then 
discusses  the  history  of  European  opium  culture.  While  22  per 
cent,  opium  has  been  obtained  and  13  to  15  per  cent,  opium  is 
usual  the  cost  of  collection  is  too  high  to  insure  profit.  Tschirch 
urges  the  use  of  incised  poppy  heads  rather  than  the  dangerous 
drug  fructus  papaveris  immaluri,  now  recognized  in  the  Swiss 
pharmacopoeia. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  1337. 

Scientific  Drug  Farming. — H.  C.  Fuller  expresses  the  belief 
that,  though  there  is  need  for  the  growing  of  drugs  in  this  country, 
it  should  be  limited  to  manufacturers  who  grow  for  their  own  use 
and  to  those  who  go  into  it  as  an  exclusive  business.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  grow  drugs  along  with  other  farm 
products  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  bota- 
nist, and  entomologist  and  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  as  well  as  a 
farmer  and  to  be  able  to  meet  an  entirely  different  set  of  market 
conditions.  Mr.  Fuller's  talk  was  illustrated  by  motion  pictures. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  123.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation. — Drug  Plant  Breeding. — F.  A.  Miller 
showed  by  means  of  lantern  slides  something  of  the  results  of 
experiments  conducted  by  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  to  cultivate  drug  plants 
on  an  economic  basis.  They  have  experimented  on  many  varie- 
ties of  digitalis,  making  careful  selection  for  breeding  purposes  and 
then  testing  physiologically,  the  results  of  these  tests  having  been 
reported  in  1914.  (See  Year  Book,  1914,  215.)  A  strain  of  canna- 
bis developed  by  selection  shows  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  activity  in 
comparison  with  Indian  cannabis.  Stramonium,  belladonna,  and 
henbane  all  were  grown,  sometimes  with  excellent  results  but  for 
each  special  treatment  is  required  and  many  conditions  must  be 
carefully  met.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  124.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Bacteriologic  Media. — Colorimetric  Assay  o/.— Barnett  and 
Chapman  shows  that  the  determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  con- 
centration of  bacteriologic  media  and  other  fluids  may  be  much 
simplified  if  instead  of    preparing  a  long  series  of  standard  colored 
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fluids,  a  dozen  typical  ones  are  made  and  are  then  viewed  in  test- 
tubes,  superimposed  on  each  other.  Taking  the  phenol-sulphone- 
phthalein  reaction  as  a  type,  the  authors  placed  in  each  of  G  clean 
test-tubes,  5  mils  of  N/2U  sodium  hydroxide;  in  a  second  group  of 
six  tubes,  5  mils  of  a  diluted  acid  (1  drop  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  100  mils  of  water)  and  then  to  the  acid  fluids  they 
added,  respectively,  9,  8,  7,  G,  5  and  4  drops  of  0.01  per  cent,  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein  solution,  while  to  the  alkaline  fluids  they  added, 
respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G  drops  of  the  same  indicator. 

Superimposed  on  each  other,  the  degree  of  coloration  as  compared 
with  phosphate  solutions  made  according  to  Sorenson,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 
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In  comparing  these  tints  with  the  titration  tint  of  the  bacterio- 
logic  medium,  1  mil  of  this  is  mixed  with  4  mils  of  water  in  a  test- 
tube,  10  drops  of  the  indicator  are  added,  the  color  is  compared  with 
the  standards  to  determine  the  initial  reaction  and  the  titration  to 
the  desired  hydrogen-ion  concentration  with  N/20  sodium  hydrox- 
ide is  performed.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1062. 

Bacteriology. — Its  Relation  to  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Sciences. — 
L.  Gershenfeld  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  after  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  bacteriology,  lays  stress  on  the  growing 
importance  of  bacteriology  in  pharmacy  and  the  desirability  of 
graduates  in  pharmacy  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  that  subject. 
—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  605.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Biological  Products. — Practical  Information  for  the  Retail  Drug- 
gist.— R.  P.  Fischelis  briefly  discusses  the  most  used  types  of  bio- 
logics  explaining  the  difference  between  the  terms  "antitoxin," 
"vaccine,"  "serum"  and  "bactcrin."     He  emphasizes  the  need  of  the 
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pharmacist  familiarizing  himself  with  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
use,  administration  and  storing  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  intel- 
ligently assist  the  physician  desiring  to  employ  such  products  in 
his  practice.— Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48  (1918),  34.     (J.  H.) 

Culture  Media. — Clarifying  Turbid  Meat  Extract-Gelatin. — The 
warm  turbid  solution  is  mixed  with  0.5  per  cent,  magnesium  car- 
bonate, then  sterilized  in  a  current  of  steam  and  filtered  through 
a  hot-water  funnel.  The  solution  which  is  slightly  alkaline  is 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid. — Pharm.  Zentralh.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  615.     (H.  E.) 

Rheumatism. — .4  Possible  Microbe  Disease. — Chantemesse, 
Matruchot  and  Grimberg  have  isolated  a  microbe  which  produces 
in  man  a  condition  resembling  acute  articular  rheumatism,  accom- 
panied by  fever,  arthropathy,  endocarditis,  terminal  encephalo- 
pathy, etc.— L'  Union  Pharm. ;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Mch.,  1918, 38. 

Tubercle  Bacilli  Suspension. — Manufacture  from  Sputum. — For 
making  a  concentrated  suspension  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  sputum, 
K.  Brauer  recommends  mixing  the  sputum  in  a  test-tube  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water  and 
heating  the  mixture  for  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  water  bath  at  50°. 
For  each  10  mils  of  the  mixture,  0.5  mil  of  a  10  per  cent,  aluminum 
sulphate  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  ether  are  added.  The  mixture  is  then  centrifuged  by 
which  three  layers  are  formed,  the  middle  layer  containing  the 
concentrated  suspension  of  the  bacilli.  If  no  centrifuge  is  avail- 
able, the  mixture  of  sputum,  water  and  ammonia  water  is  heated  in 
an  open  flame,  the  aluminum  sulphate  solution  added  and  the 
mixture  boiled.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  precipitate 
examined  for  the  bacilli. — Deutsch.  Med.  Wochensch.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  5S2.     (H.  E.) 

GENERAL,   BOTANY. 

Bacteria  and  Fungi. — Occurrence  in  Plants. — Experiments  carried 
on  by  E.  Berthold  were  made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  depth 
to  which  various  bacteria  and  fungi  were  able  to  penetrate*plant 
tissues  and  the  length  of  time  they  remained  active.    The_tissues  of 
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herbaceous  plants  and  the  sap  and  heartwood  of  woody  plants, 
were  found  to  be  free  of  bacteria  under  normal  conditions.  It 
was  also  found  that  in  cases  where  wood  is  attacked  by  fungi,  that 
their  presence  could  be  demonstrated,  but  that  bacteria  were  not 
present  as  the  same  time.  A  section  of  a  woody  plant  when  placed 
in  water  became  infected  with  bacteria  and  the  spores  of  fungi 
were  also  absorbed,  the  penetration  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  vessels  in  the  section.  Bacteria  when  injected  into  living  wood 
or  into  tissues  of  living  herbaceous  plants  were  found  to  remain  alive 
for  periods  as  long  as  ten  months, but  development  was  not  observed. 
The  author  states  definitely  that  only  dead-tissue  can  be  used  to 
promote  bacterial  growth.— C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  5.  (G. 
C.  D.) 

Biochemistry  of  Plants. — It  has  been  shown  that  many  diseases 
of  plants  are  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  soils. 
In  a  vineyard  in  which  Oidium  and  Perenospora  were  very  trouble- 
some, the  dried  soil  contained  0.5  gramme  of  soluble  alkali  per  kilo. 
The  remedy  is  the  application  of  peat  dressing  containing  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2195,  Jany.  26, 
1918,  56.     (O.  R.) 

Botanical  Nomenclature. — Pharmacopceial. — O.  A.  Farwell  sup- 
plements a  previous  paper  on  the  same  topic  (See  Year  Book  1917, 
4).  As  in  the  previous  article  the  writer  discusses  several  discrep- 
ancies in,  and  apparent  violations  of  the  rules  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature. Lack  of  observance  of  the  rule  of  priority  is  the  chief  fault 
discovered.  The  details  of  the  errors  in  specific  cases  are  stated  at 
length  in  the  original  article.— Drug.  Circ,  (12  (1918),  535.   (C.  W.  B.) 

Botanist  and  Mineralogist. — Wanderings  of. — Edo  Claassen 
writes  delightfully  of  his  botanical  and  mineralogical  expeditions 
in  the  country  around  Cleveland  and  the  islands  and  other  resorts 
around  Sandusky.  The  style  is  so  charming  that  the  sketch  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  literary  journal.  And  amid  the  beauty  of 
diction,  there  is  also  found  a  solid  scientific  survey  of  the  plants  and 
minerals  found  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. — D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg., 
39  (1918),  1. 

Carbonic  Acid. — Assimilation  by  Plants. — Under  the  title 
'Hydrogen  peroxide,   a   reducing  agent"   M.    Kleinschmidt  pub- 
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lishes  an  interesting  article  in  regard  to  plant  physiology.  Already 
in  1870,  Bayer  claimed  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  reduced 
by  the  plants  to  formaldehyde  which  later  on  is  polymerized  to 
carbohydrates,  without,  however,  giving  any  proof  how  the  reduc- 
tion is  performed.  Kleinschmidt,  therefore,  calls  attention  to  the 
reducing  power  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  manifests  itself  when 
it  is  allowed  to  act  on  potassium  permanganate,  gold  chloride  and 
silver  chloride  and  which  in  alkaline  solution  reduces  carbon 
oxychloride  to  formaldehyde.  He  therefore  thinks  that  the 
reduction  of  carbonic  acid  takes   place   according  to  the  equation 

HsCOa  +  H202  =  CHoO  +  H20  +  30. 

In  order  to  prove  his  hypothesis  he  exposed  the  common  water 
weed  Elodca  canadensis  in  a  container  with  water  to  sunlight  when 
a  considerable  volume  of  oxygen  was  evolved  and  the  water  con- 
tained hydrogen  dioxide,  which  could  be  proven,  not  only  by  potas- 
sium iodide-starch  paste  but  also  by  the  chromic  acid-ether  re- 
action. When  this  assimilation  process  is  now  interrupted. by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  when  the  liquid  is  distilled  and  the 
distillate  after  being  made  alkaline  is  distilled  again,  a  distillate  is 
obtained  which  is  free  from  hydrogen  dioxide  but  reduces  ammo- 
niacal  silver  solution.  Kleinschmidt  further  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  exhaled  oxygen  to  consume  carbonic 
acid  has  been  found  by  physiologists  to  be  a  constant  1.06-1.08, 
which  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  his  hypothesis.  Finally  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  carbonic  acid  to  formaldehyde  by  heating  with  potas- 
sium bicarbonate  and  hydrogen  dioxide  under  pressure. — Ber. ; 
through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1040.     (H.  E.) 

Compositae. —  New  Genus  of. — Smith  and  Small  have  found  an 
interesting  plant,  Cavca  tanguensis,  from  the  Himalayas,  which  con- 
stitute a  new  genus,  forming  a  link  in  the  evolution  of  the  thistles 
from  the  elecampane  tribe. — Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin. ;  through  Pharm. 
J.,  100  (191S),  2SG. 

Compositae. — Evolution  in. — J.  Small  outlines  the  first  three 
chapters  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
30,000  species  of  this  family.  Chapter  I  contains  the  history  of 
the  classification  of  the  family  from  Theophrastus  to  1915,  and  a 
resume  of  previous  suggestions  concerning  the  evolution  of  various 
sections.      Chapter  II  contains  a  detailed  description  and  analysis 
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of  the  various  types  of  styles  and  stamens;  an  account  of  the  bio- 
logical importance  of  the  appendages  of  these  organs  and  an  evo- 
lutionary scheme  based  on  the  structure  of  the  styles  and  stamens. 
Chapter  III  gives  a  list  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  in  the  family 
which  are  known  to  have  sensative  stamens  and  sensitive  styles, 
together  wTith  a  discussion  of  the  physiology  and  evolution  of  irri- 
tability in  the  family. — New  Phytologist;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100 
(1918),  286. 

Foliage. —  Relative  Respiration  of  Red  and  Green. — G.  Nicolas 
finds  that  those  leaves  which  through  accident  or  naturally  are  red 
when  young  and  green  when  old  have  greater  respiratory  intensity 
than  green  leaves  of  the  same  species.  Leaves  that  are  normally 
red  throughout  their  life  have  less  respiratory  intensity  than  green 
leaves.  Red  leaves  form  organic  acids  more  readily  than  do  green 
leaves. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),    152. 

Frozen  Plants. — Remedy. — The  effect  of  low  temperature  on  a 
delicate  plant  is  to  stop  the  absorption  and  transpiration  of  moisture 
and  the  plant  suffers  from  much  the  same  trouble  as  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  very  dry.  Experiments  have  lately  proven  that 
the  very  best  way  in  which  to  restore  the  frozen  plant  to  its  normal 
activity  is  to  place  it  in  a  cool  place  and  then  drench  it  with  water, 
which  should  be  quite  cold,  not  more  than  45°  F.  Within  half  an 
hour,  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  entirely  changed,  the  stalks  are 
again  erect  and  the  foliage  is  spread  out. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2197, 
Feb.  9,  1918,  85.     (O.  R.) 

Plant  Immunity. — R.  Combes  has  found  that  a  1  to  10,000 
solution  of  the  saponin  of  Agrostemma  githago  is  toxic  to  the  roots 
of  plants  that  do  not  produce  this  glucoside,  while  a  1  to  100  solu- 
tion of  the  same  glucoside  is  without  effect  on  agrostemma  roots. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  221. 

Plant. — Oldest  Fossil. — Lang  and  Kidson,  in  a  paper  on  Rhynia 
Gwynn-Vaughani,  have  the  distinction  of  having  by  their  investi- 
gation of  this  earliest  known  fossil  plant  shown  that  its  appearance 
as  the  first  of  a  series  marks  a  new  era  not  only  in  paleontology,  but 
also  in  plant  morphology,  since' this'leafless  and  rootless,  although 
vascular,  plant  raises  at  once  the  question,  how  did  leaves  and  roots 
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originate?  These  plants  have  a  subterranean  rhizome  with  a 
simple  stele,  erect-branched  cylindical  shoots,  and  terminal  spo- 
rangia. The  sporangia  have  a  thick  wall  and  no  columella  of 
sterile  tissue.— Pharm.  J.,  101  (191S),  44. 

Plant  Structure  and  Connected  Problems. — John  Uri  Lloyd 
makes  the  statement  that  the  man  who  believes  that  plant  reme- 
dial agents  will  ever  become  secondary  in  human  or  other  life,  is 
either  very  one-sided  in  thought,  or  of  small  experience.  He 
brings  out  very  forcibly  how  all-pervading  vegetation  is  in  the 
scheme  of  life.  He  makes  it  self-evident  that  the  physician  is  as 
dependent  on  vegetation  as  is  the  man  who  lives  on  vegetation. 
The  really  valuable  medicinal  agents  that  we  have  for  the  cure  and 
alleviation  of  illness  are  of  vegetable  origin. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90 
(1918),  16G.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Poisonous  Plants. —  Recognition  at  Sight. — H.  H.  Rusby  con- 
tributes a  paper  to  the  Scientific  Section  which  was  given  as  a 
lecture  before  the  entire  convention  at  Chicago.  The  paper  is 
based  on  the  following  facts: 

"i.  There  are  certain  groups  of  plants  whose  members  are  so 
uniform  in  medicinal  or  poisonous  properties,  or  both,  that  the  mere 
recognition  of  a  plant  as  belonging  to  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  general  medicinal  usefulness  or  its  dangerous  nature. 

"2.  Associated  with  these  physiological  relationships  are  genetic 
relationships  which  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  structural  charac- 
teristics. 

"3.  These  structural  characteristics  are  so  manifest  that  the 
physician  or  pharmacist  who  possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  struc- 
tural botany  can  at  once  recognize  them,  and  thus  be  enabled,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  utilize  the  plant  medicinally  or  to  avoid  it 
if  poisonous,  in  the  absence  of  other  knowledge  concerning  it." 

Mr.  Rusby  discussed  a  number  of  families  illustrating  each  by 
means  of  slides  which  showed  very  plainly  the  uniformity  of  char- 
acteristics. By  referring  to  these  illustrations  recognition  of  any 
member  of  the  family  should  be  easy. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(191S),  770.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Roots. — Cause  of  Downward  Growth. — J.  Small  finds  that  the 
changes  in  the  electrical  resistance    of    the  second  millimeter  of 
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one  side  of  the  root  tip  of  the  bean  indicates  that  changes  in  per- 
meability are  produced  on  exposure  of  the  root  to  varying  angles 
with  the  vertical.  These  changes  follow  the  same  logarithmic  law 
as  corresponding  changes  in  muscular  tissue  on  the  application  of 
weights.  The  permeability  of  both  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
root  increases,  but  that  of  the  under  side  does  so  to  a  greater  extent ; 
the  turgor  of  the  upper  side,  therefore,  becomes  relatively  greater, 
and  the  downward  curvature  results. — Am.  Bot.;  through  Pluirm. 
J.,  100  (191S),  2G1. 

Seed. — Detection  of  Life  in. — S.  Tashiro  proposes  a  new  chemical 
method  by  which  the  vitality  of  seeds  may  be  detected  and  mea- 
sured in  cases  where  ordinary  means  are  not  available  or  practical. 
By  the  use  of  the  "biometer,"  a  specially  devised  machine,  0.0000001 
gramme  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  measured.  In  this  way  it  can 
be  determined  whether  a  seed  is  alive  or  dead,  and  the  quantity  of 
life  can  be  measured.  The  action  of  the  "biometer"  depends  on 
the  formation  of  microscopic  crystals  of  barium  carbonate  on  the 
surface  of  a  drop  of  barium  hydroxide  solution  enclosed  in  a  small 
chamber  with  the  material  under  investigation. —  Pharm.  J.,  100 
(1918),  261. 

Seed. — Longevity  of  Wheat. — Groves  found  that  high  tempera- 
tures have  a  market  shortening  effect  on  the  life  of  wheat  seed, 
which  effect  increases  with  the  percentage  of  moisture  present. 
Other  workers  have  found  that  25  per  cent,  of  wheat  would  grow 
after  being  stored  for  eight  and  one-half  years  under  normal  con- 
ditions with  a  normal  percentage  (about  twelve  per  cent.)  of  water 
present.— Bot.  Gaz.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  20. 

Stamens. — Irritability  in  Composite. — J.  Small  gives  a  prelimi- 
nary list  of  149  species  and  varieties  of  Composite  as  showing 
movement  of  the  stamens  when  touched;  in  a  subsequent  list  the 
number  is  raised  to  253,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  360  species  examined. 
Various  types  and  degrees  of  irritability  are  distinguished,  and 
notes  are  added  on  special  cases.  Some  common  plants  which 
show  the  movement  are  the  groundsel,  dandelion,  ox-eye  daisy, 
yarrow,  daisy,  chicory,  nipple-wort,  chamomile,  corn  feverfew, 
golden  rod,  and  all  the  thistles. — Am.  Bot.  and  New  Phytologist; 
through  Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  299, 
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Trees. — Growth  of. — A.  Mallock,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  gave  a  paper  on  the  results  of  his  observations  of  the  growth 
of  trees. 

The  observations  consisted  in  the  measurements,  at  short  interval 
of  time,  of  the  variation  of  the  girth  of  the  trees  at  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  measures  were  made  by  an  "interference"  method  which  is 
described. 

The  results  showed  a  well-marked  daily  period  in  the  variation 
of  girth,  different  for  different  species  of  tree,  but  in  all  cases  having 
a  maximum  at  night  and  a  minimum  shortly  after  noon. 

Diagrams  of  sets  of  observations,  each  extending  over  several 
days,  are  included,  showing  the  growth  of  a  black  poplar,  an  oak, 
and  a  Douglas  fir.  From  twenty  to  thirty  readings  were  taken  in 
the  course  of  each  twenty-four  hours. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  93. 

GEOGRAPHIC    BOTANY. 

Drug  Plants. — As  Forest  Products  of  India. — R.  S.  Troup  has 
published  a  pamphlet  of  the  Forest  Department  of  India,  describing 
the  plants  yielding  drug  products  in  that  country. 

Among  those  considered  are  Acacia  Catechu,  the  cutch  tree; 
Acacia  arabica,  or  babul,  an  important  tanning  material;  Dipter- 
ocarpus  turbinatus,  the  source  of  gurjun  oil;  Pterocarpus  marsupium, 
the  source  of  kino;  Santalum  album,  yielding  volume  for  volume,  the 
most  valuable  wood  in  India;  Bassia  latifolia,  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  which  is  used  as  food;  Taraktogenos  Kurtzii  and  Hydrocarpus 
Wightiana,  sources  of  two  varieties  of  chaulmoogra  oil  (See  Year 
Book,  1916,  18S)  and  a  number  of  other  plants  of  lesser  pharma- 
ceutical importance. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  36. 

Gums. — Exports  from  Aden. — In  a  report  to  Department  of 
Commerce,  Consul  E.  Southard  of  Aden,  states  that  the  total 
value  of  gum  transported  to  Aden  has  increased  in  value.  Among 
the  Arabian  products  imported  through  the  port  of  Aden,  are 
acacia,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

The  contributions  are  largely  from  British  Somaliland  and 
independent  Somali  Part.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  234.     (F.  H.) 

Jamaican  Drug  Imports. — During  1916  the  drugs  and  medicines 
imported  into  Jamaica  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
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£16,165,  and  those  from  the  United  States  at  £23,645.— Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  47.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Montserrat  Products. — During  1916,  Montserrat  exported  2,476 
lb.  of  papain,  valued  at  £1,560;  116,447  gallons  of  lime  juice,  val- 
ued at  £17,185;  3,188  gallons  of  concentrated  lime  juice,  valued  at 
£739;  and  235  cwt.  of  calcium  citrate,  valued  at  £352. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  184.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Plant  Geography. — Present-Day  Problems. — Jean  Dufrenoy 
presents  an  interesting  paper  in  Revue  generate  des  Sciences  in  Paris. 
The  war  has  caused  a  sudden  rupture  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
organized  world.  The  present  problem  of  phytogeography  is  to 
substitute  a  new  equilibrium  imposed  by  the  novel  conditions 
produced  by  the  war.— Sc.  Am.  Supp.,  Apr.  20  and  27,  1918,  242 
and  266.     (O.  R.) 

DRUG    COMMERCE. 

Crude  Drugs. —  The  Conservation  of. — Hugo  H.  Schaefer  re- 
minds us  that  in  all  our  talk  of  conservation  almost  nothing  is  said 
about  crude  drugs.  These  are  being  collected  in  smaller  quantities 
and  enormous  quantities  have  been  purchased  by  allied  and  Ameri- 
can governments  but  the  shortage  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Europe  is  the  source  of  many  drugs. 

Drugs  very  often  contain  higher  percentages  of  active  ingredients 
than  the  U.  S.  P.  requires.  If  assayed,  they  are  probably  sold  to 
manufacturers  per  unit  of  active  constituent.  If  sold  to  retailer 
without  assay  the  patient  will  receive  an  overdose.  If  not  harmful 
it  is  wasteful.  "Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  adjust  the  strength 
of  the  powdered  drug?  Would  it  not  be  more  practicable  to  allow 
the  wholesale  druggist  or  the  crude  drug  merchant,  after  assaying 
a  drug  and  finding  it  above  strength,  to  adjust  it  by  diluting  it 
with  some  inert  material?"  What  is  at  present  considered  as 
more  or  less  questionable  would  then  become  a  legal  procedure. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1049.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Medicinal  Plants. — Present  and  Future  Supplies. — Henry 
Kraemer,  presented  a  paper  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  April  of  this  year,  in  which  he  depicts  conditions  as  they  were 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August,  1914,  and  as  they 
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remained  for  a  brief  time  thereafter  due  in  a  measure  to  the  erratic 
trade  conditions  engendered  by  the  war.  It  is  noteworthy  in  how 
remarkably  short  a  time  the  chaotic  conditions  were  mastered ;  and 
with  what  dispatch  other  sources  of  drug  supplies  were  made  avail- 
able. He  brings  out  how  the  American  business  man,  with  his 
usual  initiative  and  resourcefulness,  opened  up  new  industries, 
which  in  a  short  time  were  developed  and  incorporated.  He  says 
that  no  business  suffered  greater  inconvenience  than  the  drug 
trade,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
a  marked  stabilization  was  soon  effected.  In  speaking  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  in  regard  to  medicinal  plant  drugs  he  says 
the  outlook  is  very  promising,  the  only  serious  drawback  being  the 
question  of  labor.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  there  is 
growing  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Washington  sufficient 
wild  digitalis  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  sick  all  over  this  great 
country  of  ours;  but  the  question  of  inadequate  labor  tends  to 
prevent  its  proper  utilization.  Digitalis  is  also  known  to  grow 
most  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of  Oregon.  Previous  to  the 
war  this  was  all  permitted  to  go  to  waste  and  all  that  was  used  in 
this  country  imported  from  Europe.  He  remarks  that  the  war 
has  certainly  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  us  to  develop  our  resources. — 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  404.     (J.  K.  T.) 


Plant  Essences  and  Pigments. —  Their  Significance. — Jean 
Dufrenoy,  states  that  the  two  best  known  and  most-widely  found 
forms  of  catabolic  products  with  the  same  biologic  significance  are 
the  essences  and  pigments,  which  he  classifies  as  follows : 

Essences:  Resinous  secretion;  secretory  epiderma;  resiniferous 
pockets  and  canals  and  resinoses  of  defense.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  plants  which  have  neither  taste  nor  perfume  do  not  offer 
so  long  a  resistance  as  those  whose  odor  is  strong,  and  which  contain 
balsamic  or  essential  oils.  Lettuce,  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  live  but 
one  year.  Hyssop,  thyme,  balmmint,  wormwood,  etc.,  can  resist 
for  2  years  or  even  longer. 

Pigments  are  colored  products  of  disassimilation,  that  are  capable 
of  absorbing  luminous  radiations.  They  acquire  thereby  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  importance  in  metabolism,  since  it  is  by  means 
of  light  that  the  living  creature  acquires  this  power  of  achieving 
the  synthesis  of  its  own  substance.     They  are  classified:  Pigments 
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and  photochemical  energy,  and  calorific  energy,  and  radiant 
energy;  radiation  and  pigmentation,  evolution  of  pigments  and 
pigmentation  of  defense. 

The  author  reaches  the  following  general  conclusions:  The  resin- 
ous secretion  is  in  certain  plants  a  mode  of  defense  against  auto- 
intoxication and  senility.  It  contributes  secondarily  to  the  preven- 
tion, localization  or  cicatrization  of  parasitic  infections.  A  far 
more  general  fact,  pigmentation  is  a  reaction  of  defense  against 
excessive  radiation.  The  plant  lives  in  the  shade  of  its  chlorophyl  as 
the  negro  lives  in  the  shade  of  his  skin.  But  the  pigments,  even 
chlorophyl,  are  not  the  specific  agents  of  biologic  synthesis. 

The  synthesis  of  certain  hydrocarbons  has  been  effected  without 
their  aid,  and  it  seems  to  be  legitimate  to  conclude  that  it  is  possible 
to  construct  directly,  solely  by  the  photo-synthetic  power  of  light, 
the  most  complex  compounds  and  the  physical  basis  of  life. — Sc. 
Am.  Suppl.  No.  2205,  Apr.  G,  1918,  211.     (O.  R.) 

MICROSCOPY    AND    HISTOLOGY. 

Alcohols. —  Use  in  Microscopy. — H.  Garnett  finds  that  absolute 
alcohol  for  use  as  a  dehydrating  agent  loses  its  efficiency  very 
rapidly  because  of  its  hygroscopic  properties.  An  alcohol  in  which 
oil  of  cedar  will  dissolve  without  turbidity  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures may  be  regarded  as  in  good  condition  for  dehydration  of 
tissue  sections.  The  addition  of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  does 
not  materially  abstract  water  from  a  weakened  alcohol.  Quick- 
lime is  efficient  but  its  use  involves  distillation.  Calcium  carbide 
is  useful  in  abstracting  excess  water  from  alcohol  but  it  imparts  a 
diagreeable  odor  to  the  latter.  It  has  been  found  that  the  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  Delafield's  stain  is  not  absolutely  essential.  In 
Irishman's  blood  stain,  methyl  alcohol  cannot  be  replaced  with 
ethyl  alcohol.  As  a  clearing  agent,  terpineol  may  be  substituted 
for  the  essential  oils  of  bergamot  and  clove  and  has  the  advantages 
of  being  neutral,  not  prone  to  oxidation  and  mixing  clear  even  with 
70  per  cent,  alcohol.  Thick  terpineols  may  be  reduced  with  xylol. — 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  127.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Blood  Corpuscles. — Diluting  Fluid  for  Counting. — Jacob  Diner 
has  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  good  diluting  fluid  for 
counting  blood.  Many  of  those  in  use  have  many  drawbacks; 
some  precipitate  on  standing;  some  remain  clear  but  do  not  permit 
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of  the  addition  of  staining  solutions  so  that  the  white  corpuscles 
may  be  differentiated  from  the  red  corpuscles  while  making  the 
count ;  and  some  destroy  the  red  cells  if  the  diluted  blood  is  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  pipette  any  length  of  time.  He  says  that  the  formula 
given  below  does  away  with  all  these  objections: 

Sodium  chloride 0 .85  gramme 

Sodium  citrate 2  .  00    gramme 

Azure  II 0.001  gramme 

Formaldehyde  solution,  U.  S.  P 3  drops 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make 100  mils 

This  solution  can  be  used  the  same  as  Toison's,  Hayem's  or  any 
other.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  29.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Microscope. — Use  in  the  Drug  Store. — H.  W.  Youngken,  be- 
lieves that  the  microscope  should  be  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
every  practicing  pharmacist.  Instances  are  quoted  where  par- 
ticular pharmacists  used  this  instrument  for  the  identification  of 
questionable  crude  drugs  and  similar  products.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  statement  made  by  pharmacists  that  the  micro- 
scope is  non-essential  because  of  their  dealing  with  reputable 
houses,  is  not  a  reason  to  be  without  the  instrument  and  claims 
that  it  can  be  put  to  good  service  in  all  lines  of  drug  store  practice. 
—Am.  J.   Pharm.,  90   (1918),  686.     (I.  G.) 

PHARMACOLOGY   AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

Analgesia. — A  New  Method. — A  new  method  of  general  analgesia 
which  is  being  employed  in  military  hospitals  during  the  dressing 
of  painful  wounds  consists  in  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  a 
50  per  cent,  mixture  of  ether  in  liquid  petrolatum.  Its  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  chloroform  (5ss.  to 
5j.).     The  formula  used  by  Gwathmey  and  Karsner  is  as  follows: 

Chloroform 3ss--5j- 

Ether 

Liquid  petrolatum aa.     5mss. 

As  the  taste  and  smell  are  unpleasant  it  is  recommended  that 
the  mixture  be  administered  sandwiched  between  mouthfuls  of 
port  wine.— Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
775. 
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Antiseptics. — Phenol  Coefficients  of  Some.- — George  E'we  reports 
the  phenol  coefficients  of  the  following  substances  by  the  U.  S. 
Hygienic  Laboratory  Method: 

Beta-naphthol.  U.  S.  P 1 1 .32 

Beta-naphthol,  Crude 14.75 

Beta-naphthol,  C<  m'l 14.00 

Hexamethylen  inline 0.069 

Wood-tar  ereos  >        3 .62 

Pyridine,  Pure    minus  1 

Pyridine,  crude minus  2 

3%  H8Oj,  U.  S.  P 0.0282 

3%H202,  U.  S.  P 0.0338 

Xylenol 7.9 

Cresylic  acids from    1.5   to  2.7  (innumerable   samples) 

Cresol,  U.  S.  P from   1.5  to  3.4   (innumerable  samples) 

Liq.  cresolis  comp.,  U.  S.  P from   1.5  to  3.5   (innumerable  samples) 

10%  Glycerin  solution  saturated  with 

magnesium  sulphate 0 .  00 

4%  Sodium  hypochlorite  solution 10.13 

33'/a%  Ferrous  sulphate  solution....     0.0375 
Liq.  Cresolis  comp.,   made  with    corn 

oil  in  place  of  linseed  oil 2 .46 

— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  166.     (R.  P.  F.) 


Antiseptics. —  Toxicity  of. — Taylor  and  Austin,  experimenting 
on  mice  and  guinea  pigs  find  the  relative  toxicity  of  antiseptics  is 
as  given  below;  the  figures  expressing  lethal  dose  in  milligrammes 
per  100  grammes  of  body  weight:  Eucalyptol  and  brilliant  green, 
0.1;  mercurophen,  mercuric  chloride  and  chloramine-T,  1.0; 
dichloramine-T,  proflavine  and  the  four  hypochlorite  solutions, 
10  to  15;  iodine  and  phenol,  50. — J.  Exp.  Med.;  through  J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc,  70  (1018),  1794. 

Antiseptics. — Theodore  Rettie,  gives  an  account  of  some  in- 
vestigative work  done  at  the  request  of  the  National  Insurance 
Medical  Research  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Office, 
to  solve  several  problems  that  had  been  encountered  in  the  medical 
service  at  the  Front.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
British  surgeons  at  the  Front  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  the 
most  urgent  requirement  was  a  reliable  germicide  for  the  treatment 
of  badly  infected  wounds,  with  special  regard  to  spore-bearing 
organisms.     This   paper   is   a   brief   resume'  of   the  research   work 
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carried  out  by  a  set  of  workers  who  covered  the  whole  field  of 
substances  which  might  be  of  use  for  surgical  antisepsis.  The 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  hypochlorous  acid  is  the  most 
reliable  for  general  wound  treatment. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918), 
437.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Antiseptics. — Estimating  Germicidal  Activity  of.- — With  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  margin  of  error  in  estimating  the  bacterial  contents 
of  a  wound  with  microbe  charts,  Perkins  and  his  associates  have 
been  culturing  the  wounds,  counting  the  number  of  colonies  and 
plotting  curves  as  in  microbe  charts.  To  reduce  the  element  of 
personal  equation  the  work  has  been  done  by  one  man.  Inocula- 
tions were  made  from  the  same  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
one  definite  spot  being  selected  and  used  throughout;  the  same 
platinum  wire  loop  was  used  each  time  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a 
uniform  sized  drop.  The  drop  obtained  was  inoculated  at  the 
bedside  in  2  mils  of  plain  bouillon,  the  bouillon  suspension,  un- 
diluted, was  immediately  poured  over  an  agar-agar  plate,  which 
was  then  covered  and  turned  upside  down  and  marked  with  the 
patient's  number,  the  number  of  the  culture,  and  the  time  the 
culture  was  taken.  The  plate  was  then  taken  to  the  laboratory 
and  placed  in  an  incubator  and  kept  at  37°.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours  the  colonies  were  counted,  macroscopically,  and  recorded. 
Carrying  out  this  procedure  during  different  stages  of  wound  treat- 
ment with  antiseptics  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  antiseptics  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  are  active  when  applied  to  human  tissues  in  the  presence  of 
infection.— Annals  of  Surgery,   3   (1918),   68.     (J.   K.  T.) 

Chlorinated  Antiseptics. — Solvent  Action  of. — Taylor  and  Austin 
studied  the  solvent  action  of  these  antiseptics  by  adding  50  mils 
of  each  solution  to  5  mils  of  an  emulsion  of  macerated  liver  tissue 
in  a  100-mil  bottle.  Chloramine-T  solutions,  hypochlorite  solu- 
tions, chlorinated  oils  and  dichloramine-T  were  tested  and  it  was 
found  that  the  solvent  action  of  the  alkaline  chlorinated  products 
was  greater  than  the  chloramine  products  and  as  this  solvent  action 
was  exerted  upon  necrotic  tissue,  plasma  clot  and  leucocytes,  the 
authors  conclude  that  the  hypochlorite  solutions  are  better  wound 
antiseptics  than  are  the  chloramines.  None  of  these  antiseptics 
had  demonstrable  solvent  action  on  blood  clot. — J.  Exp.  Med.; 
through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  218. 
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Digestive  Absurdities. — Scientific  investigations  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  the  irrationality  of  the  combinations 
of  digestive  ferments  which  go  to  make  up  the  various  brands  of 
aromatic  digestive  tablets,  and  all  chemists  and  manufacturing 
pharmacists  are  familiar  with  these  facts.  The  excuse  for  manu- 
facturing them  is  that  there  is  a  call  for  them.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  physician  who  ignorantly  prescribes  aromatic  diges- 
tive tablets  is  not  more  morally  culpable  than  the  pharmaceutical 
house  that  supplies  what  such  physicians  demand. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  71  (1918),  14S9.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Disguising  Medicines. —  Tolu  and  Sugar  Coating  for. — Dr. 
Bernard  Fantus  reports  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  dis- 
guising disagreeable  medicines.  Earlier  attempts  at  coating 
granules  with  substances  insoluble  in  the  saliva  but  soluble  in 
other  digestive  fluids  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Cacao 
butter,  low  melting  point  paraffin  and  liquid  petrolatum  used  in 
those  experiments  were  inferior  to  resins  like  mastic  and  tolu  used 
in  the  present  series.  Dr.  Fantus  thinks  tolu  has  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. The  drug  is  No.  40  powder  is  stirred  with  a  saccharinated 
alcoholic  solution  of  tolu  and  immediately  put  into  a  No.  20  sieve 
containing  powdered  sugar.  "As  the  resin-impregnated  material 
is  being  rubbed  through  the  sieve,  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
converted  into  granules  and  coated  with  sugar,"  which  may  be 
administered  either  in  powders  or  in  compressed  tablets.  Dr. 
Fantus  gives  formulas  and  details  of  procedure  for  preparing  tolu- 
coated  calcium  salicylate,  senna,  ipecac  and  digitalis  and  also 
formulas  for  compressed  tablets  of  each  of  these  drugs.  All  of 
these  were  tested  to  determine  therapeutic  efficiency  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  activity  of  digitalis,  senna,  and  calcium  salicylate 
is  unchanged  and  that  the  action  of  ipecac  on  the  stomach  may  be 
lessened  somewhat.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  248.  (Z. 
M.  C.) 

Ear- Wax. — Solvent  for. — The  following  recipe  is  suggested: 
ammonia  water,  1  part;  poppy  oil  (sterilized),  ether,  of  each  9 
parts;  eucalyptol,  1  part.  The  oil  and  ammonia  are  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  flask  to  produce  an  ammoniaca  soap  in  the  excess  of 
oil.  The  mixture  is  warmed  slightly  in  a  water-bath  to  expel 
ammonia.  After  cooling,  the  ether  and  eucalyptol  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  shaken  up  to  insure  homogeneity,  this  opera- 
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tion  being  repeated  immediately  before  use.  A  small  pledget  of 
absorbent  wool  is  saturated  with  the  mixture  and  placed  in  the  ear. 
Pressure  on  the  tragus  with  the  index  finger  causes  the  fluid  to 
flow  into  the  canal  and  forces  the  pledget  out.  This  is  done  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  in  a  few  days  the  plug  of  wax  is  easily  re- 
moved.—J.  Med.  chir.  pract.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  24. 

Gastric  Juice. —  Test  of  Digesting  Power  of. — Raymond  adds  5 
mils,  of  filtered  gastric  juice  to  5  mils,  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
gelatin  in  a  test-tube  at  room  temperature.  Tubes  15  Mm.  in 
diameter  seem  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  gelatin  is 
sterilized  at  a  temperature  not  surpassing  100°  and  the  tube 
should  be  kept  strictly  vertical.  He  usually  adds  0.02  gramme  of 
thymol  on  top  of  gastric  juice.  A  ring  forms  in  the  gelatin  be- 
low the  surface  and  makes  its  way  downward.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
gelatin  grows  lower  and  lower,  but  much  more  slowly.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  digesting  away  of  the  gelatin  can  be  watched  by  a 
gradual  scale  on  the  tube  or  a  paper  behind  it.  The  digestion 
proceeds  normally  about  2.5  Mm.  in  twenty-four  hours.  Several 
tubes  are  used  for  each  gastric  juice.  The  test  is  a  simple  and 
practical  method  of  determining  the  digesting  power  and  the 
acidity  of  a  given  gastric  juice. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc;  through 
Pract.  Drug.,  June,  1918,  38. 

Hay  Fever. — Cause  of. — In  the  regions  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hay  fever  may  be  produced  by  an 
almost  entirely  different  flora  from  that  which  causes  it  in  the 
eastern  states  and  in  Europe.  This  emphasized  the  need  for  de- 
termining the  exact  species  involved,  in  each  case  before  treatment 
for  immunity  may  be  undertaken.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
type  of  spring  hay  fever  which  is  very  troublesome  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  is  attributable  to  a  walnut  tree  pollen. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  71  (1918),  469.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Hypersusceptibility  toward  Certain  Drugs. — George  E'we  cites 
numerous  cases  of  the  effects  of  many  common  drugs  in  certain 
isolated  cases.  The  drugs  to  which  idiosyncrasy  was  exhibited 
include  a  combination  of  quinine,  acetanilid,  hyoscyamus,  cannabis, 
arsenic  and  strychnine  in  tablet  form;  liquid  beef  extracts;  tablets 
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of  rhubarb,  sodium  bicarbonate,  ipecac,  nux  vomica  and  oil  of 
peppermint;  tablets  of  Dover's  powder,  fluidextract  of  ergot; 
tablets  of  cascara  sagrada,  zinc  oxide  ointment. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  166.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Idiosyncrasies  to  Drugs. — Civalleri  comments  on  the  fact  that 
the  term  medicinal  anaphylaxis  is  coming  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
old  term  idiosyncrasy.  He  discusses  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
especially  when  quinine  is  involved.  Among  other  instances,  he 
makes  note  of  a  case  mentioned  by  Pereira  in  which  a  second  in- 
jection of  quinine  given  fifteen  years  after  the  first  injection,  gave 
rise  to  a  train  of  grave  symptoms  that  could  only  be  explained  as 
anaphylactoid  phenomena  in  a  previously  sensitized  individual. 
Civalleri  confirmed  this  experience  of  Pereira's  by  experiments  of 
his  own  on  guinea-pigs.  Serious  and  sometimes  fatal  phenomena 
were  induced  almost  constantly  by  parenteral  injections  of  quinine 
in  previously  sensitized  animals  in  doses  which  normal  guinea- 
pigs  tolerated  perfectly.  Effects  were  most  pronounced  with 
intervals  of  from  three  to  twenty  days.  The  smallest  sensitizing 
dose,  by  the  peritoneum,  was  0.04  gramme.  As  quinine  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  antigen,  and  as  there  is  no  production  of  antibodies 
with  it,  the  reaction  cannot  be  called  a  true  anaphylaxis  although 
it  is  closely  analogous.  Civalleri  would  describe  it  as  an  allergy 
to  a  nonantigenic  substance;  he  says  that  it  may  be  acquired  or 
congenital  or  inherited. — Rivista  Critica  di  Clinica  Medica,  19 
(1918),  421.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Influenza. — Cause  of. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  the  discussions  relative  to  the  etiology 
of  the  present  epidemic  resolved  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the 
bacillus  of  influenza  is  not  the  primary  etiologic  factor  and  that  the 
actual  cause  is  as  yet  unknown.  In  the  argumentation  for  and 
against  the  face  mask  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  the 
disease,  sight  was  lost  of  the  fact  that  definite  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  a  mask  prevents  the  diffusion 
of  pathogenic  organisms  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge. 
A  paper  was  presented  which  indicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
listeners  that  a  significant  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  in 
army  camps  was  the  inadequate  washing  of  mess  kits. — J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  2074.     (W.  A.  P.) 
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Local  Anesthetics. — Comparative  Activity  of. — T.  Sollman  pre- 
sents the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  this  problem,  which  he  sum- 
marizes as  follows:  Cocaine,  novocaine,  tropacocaine  and  alypin 
are  most  suitable  for  injection  anesthesia;  beta-eucaine  is  about 
one-half,  quinine-urea  about  one-quarter  and  apothesin,  anti- 
pyrine  and  potassium  chloride  about  one-eighth  as  active.  The 
addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  cocaine  or  novocaine  does  not 
increase  the  activity.  The  addition  of  adrenaline  prolongs  the  ac- 
tion greatly  except  with  tropacocaine.  Mixtures  of  cocaine, 
novocaine  and  quinine-urea  hydrochloride  give  a  somewhat  de- 
ficient summation. — J.  Pharmacol.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  2381. 

Nature's  Immunity. — R.  W.  McNeal  reviews  the  four  vital 
processes;  digestion,  respiration,  metabolism,  and  circulation; 
and  concludes  that  if  all  these  processes  are  properly  carried  on  each 
performing  its  specific  function,  the  direct  result  would  be  pure 
blood.  He  speaks  about  the  leucocytes  and  their  properties  and 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  to  show  that  the  state  of  mind 
plays  an  important  part  upon  our  health. — Therefore  "Don't 
worry  and  let  us  smile."— Pract.  Drug.,  June,  1918,  27.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Organotherapy. — J.  Atlee  Dean  briefly  reviews  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  endocrine  organs. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41 
(1918),  219.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Oxidotherapy. — A  New  Method  of  Chemico-  Therapeutics. — 
Belin  proposes  a  new  method  of  treatment  of  infectious  diseases 
by  employment  of  hypodermic,  intramuscular  and  intravenous 
injections  of  oxidizing  agents  (permanganates,  chlorates,  persul- 
phates  and  ozone),  and  of  oxygen  carriers  (colloidal  metals,  pinene, 
etc.).  He  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  when  he  applied  the 
treatment  to  horses. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  178. 

Phosphatic  Kidney  Stones. —  The  Solubility  of. — Some  urinary 
concretions  appear  to  depend  on  the  acid-alkaline  content  of  the 
urine  but  solvents  administered  by  the  mouth  and  intended  to 
cause  dissolution  of  the  calculus  have  failed.  Geisenger,  Rudd 
and  Greever  recommend  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  bring 
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the  solvent  in  direct  contact  with  the  calculus.  A  catheter  is  to  be 
introduced  through  a  cystoscope  up  to  the  point  of  lodgment  of  a 
stone  in  the  ureter.  "Through  this  catheter  the  solvent  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  drop  by  drop  on  the  stone  until  the  mineral  con- 
tents have  been  dissolved  and  the  concretion  reduced  to  pulp. 
The  catheter  may  be  withdrawn  and  ureteral  peristalsis  allowed 
to  expel  the  concretion  or  a  fish-mouth  catheter  may  be  passed 
up  to  the  concretion  and  the  soft  pulp  aspirated  into  the  mouth  of 
the  catheter  by  means  of  a  suction  apparatus."  In  their  experi- 
mental work  done  on  stones  in  vitrio,  the  flow  of  solution  was 
regulated  so  that  from  12  to  27  drops  were  delivered  on  the  stone 
each  minute  until  it  became  soft.  The  stones  contain  organic 
matter  and  retain  their  size  and  color  but  are  soft  enough  to  mold 
into  any  shape.  Drying  reduces  them  to  one-tenth  their  original 
size.  The  solutions  tried  were  aluminum  acetate,  ammonium 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stones  showed  calcium  and 
magnesium  as  phosphate  with  traces  of  carbonate.  They  feel 
justified  in  concluding  "that  a  0.06  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  dissolve  phosphate  stones  and  that  the  length  of 
time  the  solution  is  in  contact  with  the  stone  is  a  more  important 
factor  than  the  rate  of  flow."  They  have  found  also  that  acid 
eight  times  as  strong  has  no  deleterious  effect  in  the  pelvis  of  a 
dog's  kidney  and  believe  that  a  0.06  per  cent,  solution  will  prove 
no  more  irritating  than  irrigation  with  5  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
or  1  :  1000  formaldehyde  solution  in  the  treatment  of  renal  in- 
fections. The  authors  hope  to  put  the  method  to  immediate 
clinical  use,  for  that  only  can  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  its  thera- 
peutic efficiency.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  337.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Ring  Worm  of  the  Scalp. —  Recipes  for. — D.  Freshwater  offers 
the  following  recipes  for  ringworm: 

Protective  Hair  Dressing. 

Salicylic  acid 10  grains 

Oil  of  lavander o  minims 

Oil  of  bergamot 5  minims 

Olive  oil,  to  make 1  ounce 


Antiseptic  Shampoo. 

Thymol 15  grains 

Soft  soap 1  ounce 

Alcohol 1  ounce 

Leave  <>n  scalp  10  to  15  minutes  before  rinsing  off. 
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Ringworm  Ointment. 

Copper    oleate 1  drachm 

Mercury  oleate 25  grains 

Hydrous  wool-fat 1  ounce 

Olive  oil 1  ounce 

Williams  Picric  Acid  Lotion. 

Camphor 4  ounces 

Alcohol 6  ounces 

Picric  acid 8  grains 

Inflammable.  To  be  painted  on  the  scalp  twice  daily. — The 
Prescriber;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  895. 

Scientific  Medicine. — L.  E.  Sayre  deplores  certain  derogatory 
comments  on  the  physiological  action  of  the  compound  syrup  of 
hypophosphites  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  "Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association."  He  pleads  for  more  co- 
operation between  the  pharmacist  and  physician. — Prac.  Drug., 
July,   1918,  32.     (C.   P.   W.) 

Tuberculosis. — Sugar  Treatment  of. — Domenico  Lo  Monaco  has 
studied  the  influence  of  the  secretions  of  sugar  parentally  intro- 
duced. He  found  that  when  persons  with  copious  bronchial  se- 
cretions are  given  subcutaneous  injections  of  4  or  5  grammes  of 
sugar  (saccharose),  expectoration  rapidly  diminishes  and  ceases 
completely  in  many  cases.  It  is  claimed  that  an  intramuscular 
injection  of  strong  sugar  solution  is  of  considerable  value  in  the 
treatment  of  the  tuberculous  in  that  by  diminishing  the  bronchial 
secretion,  it  diminishes  the  cough  and  annoying  night  sweats. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  the  treatment  will  be  useful  in  that  it 
will  decrease  the  amount  of  sputum  scattered  about  by  con- 
sumptives.—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71   (1918),  10S3.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Urinary  Antiseptics. — The  ideal  internal  urinary  antiseptic 
must  be  a  drug  which  is  chemically  stable,  nontoxic,  and  non- 
irritating  to  the  lower  urinary  tract,  which  is  antiseptic  in  high 
dilution  (in  urine,  as  well  as  in  water),  and  which  is  eliminated 
unchanged  in  high  percentage  by  the  kidneys.  There  is  no  such 
drug  known.  As  phenolsulphonephthalein  meets  all  requirements 
except  that  it  is  not  antiseptic,  E.  G.  Davis  prepared  a  number  of 
compounds  derived  from  phenolsulphonephthalein  and  determined 
their  antiseptic  properties  and  their  renal  excretion.     Of  the  many 
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compounds  studied,  none  had  the  desired  properties.  The  in- 
vestigator believes,  however,  that  the  problem  has  been  shown 
worthy  of  further  investigation. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918), 
581.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Wound  Antiseptics. — Tsuji  and  Tachibana  find  that  cyano- 
cuprol,  potassium  iodide,  tincture  of  iodine,  hydrogen  dioxide, 
phenol,  tricresol  and  organic  dyestuffs  readily  diffuse  but  many 
of  them  precipitate  protein.  The  diffusibility  of  mercuric  chloride 
is  greater  and  of  alcohol  is  less  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
addition  of  iodine  increases  the  penetrating  power  of  alcohol  and 
of  potassium  iodide.  Hypochlorites  are  very  effective  in  liquid 
media,  but  possess  slight  penetrative  bactericidal  power.  Phenol 
is  the  most  efficient  of  the  phenol  group  and  produces  the  least 
precipitation.  Brilliant  green  is  superior  to  malachite  green  and 
produces  less  precipitation. — Acta.  Schol.  Med.  Kyoto;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2625. 

DRUG    STANDARDIZATION. 

Drug  Activity. —  Testing  on  the  Isolated  Uterus. — P.  S.  Pittenger 
calls  attention  to  the  epoch-making  nature  of  the  introduction  to 
the  ninth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  a  chapter  on  "Biologic  Assays." 
He  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  inability  to  obtain  concordant 
results  is  due  very  often  to  failure  in  making  apparatus  meet  every 
minute  detail  prescribed  or,  to  inexperience  of  operators.  Ap- 
paratus used  in  making  tests  on  isolated  organs  must  be  exactly 
as  described  because  it  is  necessary  to  simulate  normal  conditions 
within  the  animal  from  which  the  organ  has  been  excised. 

Practically  all  objections  to  physiologic  assay  methods  indicate 
a  misconception  of  the  real  purpose,  which  is  not  an  attempt  to 
show  by  tests  upon  a  cat  how  a  certain  drug  will  act  upon  a  man, 
but,  rather  a  means  of  securing  uniformity.  Biologic  assays  of 
U.  S.  P.  IX  are  recommended  for  drugs  whose  physiologic  action 
and  therapeutic  efficiency  are  well  known  from  clinical  tests  on 
man. 

Mr.  Pittenger  proceeds  to  a  description  of  his  apparatus  for 
testing  the  activity  of  drugs  on  the  isolated  uterus.  Careful  di- 
rections are  given  and  several  drawings  add  to  the  value  of  the 
paper  which  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
method.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  512.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Habit-Forming  Drugs. —  The  Reactions  of  Goldfish  to. — What  it 
is  in  the  effect  of  habit-forming  drugs  that  causes  the  user  to  crave 
them  has  never  been  determined.  Morphine  and  related  com- 
pounds have  been  most  studied.  It  is  known  that  oxymorphine 
is  not  formed  and  that  its  action  is  not  the  opposite  of  morphine; 
belief  in  the  development  of  an  immunity  has  been  discarded; 
morphine  is  so  slowly  destroyed  as  to  dispose  of  the  theory  of  an 
"increased  capacity  of  the  organism  to  destroy"  it.  V.  E.  Shel- 
ford  discovered  that  fishes  are  affected  by  many  organic  substances 
and  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  "a  long,  narrow  tank  in 
which  water  containing  a  drug  flows  into  one  end  and  out  at  both 
top  and  bottom,  at  the  middle,  while  water  which  contains  none 
of  the  drug  flows  into  the  other  end  at  the  same  rate.  The  two 
flows  meet  at  the  middle  and  with  most  substances  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  water  which  occupies  the  center  third  of  the 
tank.  In  this  mixture  a  fish  moving  from  the  pure  water  end 
toward  the  drug-containing  end  encounters  a  gradual  rise  in  con- 
centration of  the  drug.  This  region  of  change  of  concentration  is 
called  the  gradient."  Mr.  Shelf ord  describes  in  detail  how  to 
arrange  the  tank  and  how  the  fish  responded  to  various  drugs. 
A  chart  with  twelve  graphs  helps  to  make  their  behavior  plain. 
Some  other  species  besides  goldfish  were  tried  also  and  the  entire 
paper  must  be  read  to  comprehend  its  full  value.  He  was  led  to 
conclude  "that  fishes  quickly  form  a  preference  for  water  containing 
alcohol,  cocaine,  morphine  and  certain  other  substances,"  and 
that  this  "gradient  tank  may  afford  a  means  of  studying  'habit'- 
formation"  and  how  to  obtain  "desired  therapeutic  effect  with  least 
danger  of  creating  an  appetite." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
597.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Heart  Tonic  Preparations. — Biological  Standardization  of. — H. 
C.  Colson  believes  the  cat  method  is  better  than  the  one-hour  frog 
method  of  U.  S.  P.  IX  for  the  following  reasons: 

"(1)  A  shorter  time  is  required  for  making  an  average  assay, 
viz.,  two  hours  (cat)  as  compared  to  three  hours  (frog).  (2)  Cost 
of  animals  cost  per  assay  less,  $0.70  vs.  $1.15.  (3)  Assay  capable 
of  greater  absolute  as  well  as  relative  accuracy,  since :  (a)  cat  assays 
are  not  affected  by  seasonal  variation  in  test  animal,  which  is 
clearly  shown  in  Tables  I  and  X;  (6)  age  or  sex  of  test  animal  im- 
material as  shown  in  the  same  tables  and  also  in  Table  VII;  (c) 
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definite  end  point,  i.  c,  death;  (d)  quantity  of  drug  injected  is 
accurately  measured ;  (c)  calculation  of  activity  or  strength  is  not 
dependent  upon  a  secondary  assay  (ouabain)  which  would  tend  to 
lower  the  degree  of  accuracy  by  introducing  more  variables.  (4) 
According  to  the  U.  S.  P.  the  application  of  the  digitalis  series  in 
therapeutics  is  proportional  to  its  toxicity. 

Mr.  Colson  explains  carefully  why  he  has  come  to  these  con- 
clusions and  gives  numerous  tables  which  show  detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  methods.  The  original  paper  must  be  referred  to  for 
the  exact  procedure  and  for  the  tables. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  13.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

DRUG   HISTORY. 

Drugs. — Origin  of  Some. — Most  drugs  are  of  very  humble,  if  not 
obscure,  origin.  The  use  of  a  large  majority  lias  originated  with 
aboriginal  peoples,  who  in  turn  have  spread  their  knowledge 
among  primitive  settlers.  Baron  Stoerck,  of  Vienna,  introduced 
aconite  into  legitimate  medicine,  getting  his  knowledge  from  folk 
use.  Stoerck  similarly  introduced  Pulsatilla,  conium  and  other 
important  drugs  which  have  gone  through  a  similar  history.  Digi- 
talis originated  as  a  domestic  medicine  in  England.  It  was  rescued 
from  its  dangerous  employment  by  an  old  woman  by  Dr.  William 
Withering  and  introduced  by  him  into  legitimate  medicine.  Quas- 
sia was  brought  to  medical  notice  by  a  negro  slave,  Quassi  by  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  general  medicine  by  Dr.  John  Lindsay, 
of  Jamaica,  in  1791.  Gelsemium  has  its  origin  as  a  medicine  with 
the  Southern  planters.  Ergot  was  used  in  the  middle  ages  by 
peasants  as  an  ecbolic  and  parturient,  and  was  introduced  into 
American  medicine  by  Dr.  John  Stearns,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y. 
Black  haw,  a  domestic  medicine,  was  introduced  into  medicine  by 
John  King.  Ipecac  was  introduced  into  legitimate  medicine  by 
Helvetius,  a  Dutch  doctor.  Coca,  long  in  use  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  yields  the  alkaloid  cocaine,  long  known  before 
its  great  and  dominant  action  was  discovered  by  Kohler,  who  thus 
introduced  tin-  great  local  anesthetic  into  medicine.  Epsom 
salt  came  into  notice  through  the  fastidious  taste  of  a  drove  of 
cows  who  refused  to  drink  of  the  water  of  Epsom  Spring.  Ech- 
inacea, first  an  aboriginal  medicine,  barely  escaped  wide  exploita- 
tion as  a  "quack  medicine"  at  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  but  shrewd 
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herb  doctor,  and  was  finally  introduced  into  current  medicine  by 
Prof.  John  King. — Eclect.  Med.  J.;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  March, 
1918,  22. 

The  Materia  Medica  of  Theophrastus. — Theophrastus,  born 
B.C.  370,  was  the  pupil  of  Plato  and  the  friend  of  Aristotle.  The 
latter  on  his  death  directed  that  Theophrastus  be  placed  in  charge 
of  his  famous  botanical  garden  in  Athens.  Theophrastus'  work, 
"Examination  of  Plants,"  is  the  earliest  work  on  botany  extant. 
In  it,  he  describes  the  culture,  collection  and  properties  of  myrrh, 
frankincense,  hellebore,  licorice  and  carefully  distinguishes  be- 
tween cinnamon  and  cassia.  He  mentions  two  distinguished 
druggists  of  his  time,  Thrasyas  of  Mantineia  and  Alexias,  his 
pupil.— D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  -39  (1918),  107. 

PERFUMERY   MATERIAL. 

Odorous  Substances. — Strength  of. — Backman  summarizes  the 
following  facts  relative  to  the  physiological  conditions  governing 
the  sense  of  smell:  In  order  that  a  substance  may  be  odorous,  it 
must  be  soluble  both  in  water  and  lipoids,  since  the  cell  of  the 
receptor  organ  for  smell  are  covered  with  a  watery  fluid,  while  they 
themselves  contain  lipoid  granules.  Thus,  the  odors  of  the  series 
of  homologous  alcohols  first  increase  as  the  molecular  weight  rises, 
and  then  decrease  again.  Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  for  example, 
are  comparatively  odorless,  owing  to  their  minimal  solubility  in 
fats,  while  cetyl  alcohol  is  also  odorless  because  of  its  limited  solu- 
bility in  water.  Butyl  alcohol  is  soluble  in  both  and  has  a  power- 
ful odor.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  methyl  benzenes 
and  to  the  isomeric  alcohols,  as  well  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  the 
presence  of  carboxyl  in  the  derivatives  of  the  alcohols  and  in  the 
benzene  derivatives.  The  law  applies  only  to  homologous  or  iso- 
meric series,  since  the  chemical  nature  of  substances  in  general 
plays  a  large  part.  Thus,  acetone,  although  of  slight  solubility 
in  fats,  has  a  powerful  odor. — J.  phys.  path,  gen.;  through  Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  344. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dehydrated  Food  Specialties. — The  food  situation  has  stimulated 
a  wide  interest  in  dehydrating  processes,  and  an  extensive  collec- 
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tion  of  dehydrated  vegetables,  fruits,  soup  mixtures  and  the  like 
has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  A 
comprehensive  review  of  dehydration  is  given  by  J.  E.  Boiling,  a 
Chicago  engineer  specializing  in  this  field.  The  difference  between 
evaporated  and  dehydrated  products  is  marked.  Evaporation 
is  usually  done  at  temperatures  high  enough  to  convert  fruit 
and  vegetable  sugar  into  caramel,  giving  an  objectionable  flavor, 
whereas  dehydration  is  done  by  gentle  heat,  leaving  the  sugars 
intact.  The  French  have  known  and  used  for  years  what  are 
known  as  Julienne  vegetables,  prepared  by  dehydration,  while 
Germany  had  more  than  400  dehydrating  plants  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  is  now  credited  with  2,000.  In  this  country  a  de- 
hydrating industry  has  been  developing  for  10  years  or  more, 
bringing  out  a  great  number  of  processes  and  machines,  and  it 
has  often  been  difficult  to  choose  the  efficient  and  practical  methods. 
In  dehydration  fruits  and  vegetables  are  first  pared  and  sliced  and 
then  subjected  to  a  gentle  pulsating  current  of  heated  air.  This 
air  carries  off  the  moisture  sweated  out  of  the  product  and  is  dried 
with  washed  fresh  air  and  recirculated.  Dehydration  offers  re- 
markable possibilities  for  the  preparation  and  marketing  of  per- 
ishable foods.  These  products  occupy  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
less  space  than  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  weigh  from  60  to 
90  per  cent,  less  and  are  reasonably  imperishable.  They  eliminate 
waste  by  decay,  reduce  transportation  and  storage  costs,  and  are 
ready  for  cooking  with  minimum  labor. — Am.  Food  J.;  through 
Pract.  Drug.,  February,  1918,  38. 


Drug  Ash. — Manganese  Content  of. — Westman  and  Rowat  dis- 
cuss the  botanical  significance  of  manganese  in  plants  and  then 
give  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of  manganese  found  in  certain 
drugs  dried  at  110°.  The  table  shows  that  Barbadoes  aloes  con- 
tains 0.0006  per  cent,  of  manganese;  that  licorice  contains  0.0026 
per  cent. ;  that  cascara  sagrada  contains  0.0223  per  cent. ;  that  cassia 
bark  contains  0.0624  per  cent. ;  that  buckthorn  bark  contains  up  to 
0.0674  per  cent.  The  authors  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  Khamnacece 
family,  only  one-quarter  of  the  manganese  can  be  extracted  from 
the  drug  by  percolation  with  water,  but  that  this  is  in  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  in  the  bark;  thus  leading  to  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  "manganese  number"  for  extracts  of  these  drugs. — 
J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  558. 
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Drug-Store  Beetles. — Dr.  Frank  E.  Lutz  says:  "I  had  not 
been  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  very  long  before 
a  mystified  lady  brought  in  some  red  pepper  which  had  been  kept 
in  a  tight  tin  box,  and  which,  nevertheless,  had  in  it  reddish 
brown  beetles  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  A  lens  showed  the 
characteristic  form  and  bristling  pubescence  of  this  drug-store 
beetle.  I  assured  her  that  even  red  pepper  is  not  too  strong  for 
it.  At  least  45  different  drugs,  including  aconite,  belladonna, 
squill,  orris  root  and  ergot  are  in  its  menu.  It  has  been  known  to 
bore  through  tinfoil  and  sheet  lead.  Printed  books  are  not  too 
dry  for  it ;  and  it  eats  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  dry  groceries.  There  still 
remained,  in  the  visitor's  mind,  curiosity  concerning  the  sufficiency 
of  air  and  water  in  the  tight  tin  box.  I  took  her  pepper  and  beetles, 
put  them  in  a  glass  vial,  corked  it,  sealed  it  with  paraffin  and  put 
it  in  an  exhibition  case,  suggesting  that  she  come  back,  occasionally, 
to  see  how  her  captives  were  getting  along.  At  numerous  genera- 
tions of  offspring,  which,  by  that  time,  had  reduced  the  pepper 
and  part  of  the  cork  to  such  an  unnutritious  powder  that  even 
Sidodrepa  had  to  give  up.  Under  favorable  conditions  there  is  a 
generation  every  two  months.  This  is  a  good  place  to  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  bookworm  among  insects.  This  in- 
sect is  one.  Another  of  the  same  family  has  a  record  of  having 
penetrated  directly  through  27  large  quarto  volumes  in  so  straight 
a  line  that  a  string  could  be  passed  through  the  opening  and  the 
whole  series  of  volumes  suspended." — Pract.  Drug.,  June,  1918, 
38. 


Humogen. — Dr.  E-  J.  Russell  reports  on  field  experiments  with 
humogen  on  farm  crops,  and  states  as  a  result  that  the  agricultural 
value  of  humogen  is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other  organic 
manure  with  the  same  nitrogen-content.  The  claims  made  for 
it  are  considered  not  to  be  substantiated. — J.  Bd.  Agric. ;  through 
Pract.  Drug.,  April,  1918,  38. 

The  Pharmacal  Field. — John  Uri  Lloyd  states  that  experience 
has  shown  him  that  a  drug  constituent  may  be  useful  in  one  place 
and  harmful  in  another  and  that  a  proximate  constituent  may  be 
physiologically  active.  Years  of  work  are  required  to  determine 
the  means  of  producing  a^balanced^preparation,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the   objectionable  constituents  from  the  useful   associates. 
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The  author  would  urge  more  thorough  study  of  galenical  drugs. — 
Pract.   Drug.,  Jan.,    1918,  2.3.     (F.   H.) 

Poisonous  Plants. — Sources  of  Insecticides. — The  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  vegetable  insecticide  are  conclusively  shown  by  the 
results  of  extensive  investigation  on  the  part  of  A.  F.  Sievers. 

There  is  great  demand  on  the  part  of  farmer  and  horticulturist 
for  a  class  of  insecticides  which  are  harmless  toward  the  material 
on  which  it  is  used  and  likewise  effective,  cheap  and  easily  applied. 
— Pharm.  Era,  51   (1918),   121.     (F.  H.) 

"Step  Children  of  Medicine." — L.  Riegel,  under  this  title,  dis- 
cusses interestingly  old  medicines  that  are  now  being  presented 
as  new  healing  agents.  Among  those  he  cites  are  hops,  asafetida, 
garlic  and  its  fresh  juice,  cinnamon,  sulphur  as  an  intestinal  anti- 
septic, fresh  herbs  and  the  present  vitamine  therapy,  urea  as  an 
anesthetic,  Labarraque's  solution  and  its  daughter  popularized 
by  Dakin  and  Carrel  and  wood  charcoal  as  wound  dressing.  He 
points  out  that  mercuric  chloride  was  used  for  preserving  the  body 
of  Marcchal  Lannes  in  1806  and  that  a  solution  of  aluminum  ace- 
tate was  employed  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Cooper  as  a  wound  dressing 
during  Wellington's  Peninsular  campaign. — D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg., 
39  (1918),  3  and  21. 

Vegetable  Foods  and  Fruits. —  Nciv  and  Interesting. — C.  H. 
LaWall  gives  a  very  interesting  and  useful  account  of  foods  and 
fruits  now  brought  into  prominence  because  of  the  necessity  for 
food  conservation.  At  this  particular  time,  he  says,  a  broad- 
minded  attitude  and  willingness  to  try  new  foods  on  the  part  of  us 
all  is  very  desirable.  He  mentions  quite  a  number  of  vegetables 
with  definite  information  as  to  their  food  value  and  their  accepta- 
bility to  one's  palate.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  109.     (J.  K.  T.) 

B.— Vegetable  Drugs 

Acacia. — Substitutes  for. — F.  Bcrgendorff  recommends  Irish 
moss  and  salep  as  substitutes  for  acacia  in  the  following  prepara- 
tions : 

Camphor  emulsion. — Camphor  1  gramme,  mucilage  of  salep 
15  grammes  and  emulsion  of  oil  of  almond  284  grammes. 
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Emnlsio  oleosa. — Olive  oil  30  grammes,  decoction  of  Irish  moss 
(1  per  cent.)  30  grammes,  distilled  water  IS  grammes,  bitter  almond 
water  2  grammes  and  syrup  20  grammes. 

Mucilage  of  salep. — Salep  1  gramme,  glycerin  5  grammes  and 
distilled  water  94  grammes.  The  salep  is  triturated  with  the  glyc- 
erin and  then  the  boiling  water  is  added. 

Arsenous  acid  pills. — Arsenous  acid  0.1  gramme,  salep  0.2 
gramme,  milk  sugar  4.2  grammes  and  syrup  enough  to  make  100 
pills. 

Pulvis  gummosus. — Marshmallow  root  2  grammes,  salep  0.8 
gramme  and  sugar  7.2  grammes. — Svensk.  farm,  tiedsk.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  162S.     (H.  E.) 

Aconitum  Chasmanthum. — Substitute  for  Aconite,  U.  S.  P. — 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  that  one  importa- 
tion of  so-called  "aconite"  consisted  of  the  roots  of  Aconitum 
chasmanthum.  This  root  is  smaller  than  that  of  A.  napellus  (2  Cm. 
by  0.75  Cm.),  is  less  wrinkled  and  the  rootlet  stubs  are  usually 
clustered  at  the  basal  end.  Its  fracture  is  lighter  colored  and  its 
texture  less  tough  and  resinous  than  is  true  aconite. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  890. 

Adonis  Vernalis. — Constituents  of. — Heyl,  Hart  and  Schmidt 
have  studied  the  herb  Adonis  vernalis  and  find  that  the  sample 
under  examination  contained  S.14  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  10.2 
per  cent,  of  ash.  From  it,  ligroin  extracted  1.7S  per  cent.;  ether, 
2.5  per  cent.;  and  alcohol,  1S.G  per  cent.  The  residue  insoluble  in 
alcohol  contained  18.65  per  cent,  of  crude  fiber,  14.2  per  cent,  of 
pentosans,  14.1  per  cent,  of  protein,  1.1  per  cent,  of  starch  and 
0.5  per  cent,  of  dextrin. 

From  the  alcoholic  extract  was  obtained  a  neutral  substance, 
CuHigOi,  melting  at  133°  and  also  a  yellow  complex  and  acidic  sub- 
stance, C31H32O16,  which  yielded  a  beautifully  crystalline  decaacetyl 
derivative,  which  melted  at  190°.  None  of  these  substances  ap- 
peared glucosidic.  In  addition  the  alcoholic  extract  yielded  levu- 
lose  (1.2  per  cent.),  Merck's  adonitol  (2.9  per  cent.)  and  choline. 

The  total  resin  in  the  plant  amounted  to  3.37  per  cent,  and  from 
it  were  isolated  phytosterolin  and  a  higher  alcohol  (presumably 
myricyl) . 

The  drug  tested  on  frogs  was  found  to  be  more  potent  than  digi- 
talis.—J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (191S),  436. 
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Agar. — Japanese  Production.— During  1915  Japan  exported 
2,202,613  lbs.  of  agar,  valued  at  1,706,064  yen;  in  1916,2,785,710 
lbs.,  valued  at  2,446,862  yen;  and  in  1917,  2,102,629  lbs.,  valued  at 
1,954,983  yen.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  458.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Agar. — Sources  of. — Y.  Takao  states  that  in  Taiwan,  Formosa, 
the  following  species  of  algse  are  used  for  making  agar:  1st, 
Gelidium  Amansii;  2nd,  Gelidium  japonicum;  3rd,  Gelidium  pacij- 
■icum;  4th,  Pterocladia  capillaceum ;  5th,  Gelidium  subcostatum. 
Gelidium  Amansii  yields  the  best  brand  and  the  others  are  used 
mostly  for  adulterating  this.  The  mucilage  content  in  Pterocladia 
is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  making  agar.  The  mucilage 
of  1,  3  and  5  is  colored  violet  with  iodine  solution,  while  that  of  4 
remains  colorless.  The  mucilage  of  all  five  varieties  yields,  on 
hydrolysis,  galactose  in  addition  to  small  amounts  of  fructose  and 
arabinose;  on  oxidation  they  form  mucic  acid  but  not  saccharic 
acid. — Yakugakuzasshi;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad.,  55  (1918), 
420.     (H.  E.) 

Aloes. — As  a  Sedative. — Dr.  F.  William  Cock  refers  to  aloes  as  a 
local  sedative  as  "shown  by  the  formula  for  friar's  balsam,  in  which 
aloes  is  a  considerable  ingredient."  We  had  always  thought  that 
the  aloes  in  tinct.  benzoini  co.  was  there  in  its  capacity  as  a  sto- 
machic. A  drachm  dose  of  the  tincture  contains  a  grain  of  aloes, 
much  less  than  the  amount  required  as  a  purgative.  Friar's 
balsam  is  certainly  used  as  a  vulnerary,  but  we  imagine  it  is  the 
gum  resins  that  act  as  hemostatics.  Dr.  Cock  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  saturated  solution  of  aloes  in  tincture  of  tolu  is  a  pleas- 
anter  form  of  application  for  harvest-bug  bites.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  shaken  before  use.  By  applying  the 
stopper  to  each  bite  once  or  twice  before  scratching  the  relief  is 
great.  It  is  also  suggested  that  tincture  of  tolu  be  used  in  bron- 
chitis-kettles in  place  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  where  the 
disagreeable  odor  of  the  aloes  persists  after  the  aromatic  part  of 
the  tincture  has  volatilized.— Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  732. 

Aloes. — Pharmacognosy  of. — H.  W.  Youngken  has  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pharmacognostical  character  of  aloes. 

In  regard  to  the  U.  S.  P.  varieties  he  states  that  Socotrine  aloes, 
a  product  of  Aloe  Perryi,  is  native  of  the  island  of  Socotrine,  India, 
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and  East  Indies.  Found  in  limestone  tracts  ranging  from  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet. 

The  leaves  of  all  three  varieties  differ  greatly.  Soeotrine  having 
leaves  one  foot  long  and  three  inches  wide  at  base.  Possessing 
marginal  spines  l/t  inch  apart.  Curacao  is  the  product  of  Aloe 
Vera  and  bears  leaves  two  inches  in  thickness  and  four  inches 
broad  at  base.  Spiny  along  the  margin.  Cape  aloes  is  the  product 
of  Aloe  ferox,  the  leaves  of  which  produce  spines  from  every  part. 

The  Soeotrine  is  found  in  market  in  the  form  of  yellowish  to  dark 
brown  masses;  Curacao  in  orange-blackish  opaque  masses,  and 
Cape  aloes  in  olive-black  or  reddish  brown  masses  covered  with  a 
yellowish  powder. 

Interesting  data  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  crude  drug 
is  included  in  the  article.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  119.     (F.  H.) 


Aloes.  —  South    African  Fis-  15- 

Exports.  —  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  exported 
986,939  lbs.  of  aloes, 
valued  at  £9,305,  during 
1916,  against  752,635  lbs., 
valued  at  £6,935,  during 
1917. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  396.    (K.  S.  B.) 

Wild  Anthemis. — .4  Pos- 
sible Matricaria  Adulter- 
ant—C.  W.  Ballard  has 
found  that  Anthemis  nobilis 
is  offered  as  "chamomile" 
and  "Spanish  chamomile." 
Both  terms  are  wrongly 
used,  since  the  U.  S.  P. 
gives  "chamomile"  and 
"wild  chamomile"  as  syn- 
onyms for  matricaria  and  Wild  anthemis  (X  65):  1,  bract  tissue;  2, 
the  National  Dispensatory  petal  tissue  from  ligulate  floret;  3,  trichome 
applies  "Spanish  chamo-  from  bracts  (X8°):  3'-  trichome  from  stem; 
„:i„»i    .        a  i         r>  4,  petal  tissue  of  disk  florets;  4',  petal  tissue 

mile      to   Anacyclns  Pyre-     ,X         ^  t  .       _     J-  , 

T<t-  ,     .,         .    wltn   rosette  crystals;     5,     stigma   from   disk 

thrum.      The    volatile    oil  floret.  6/  nbrovascmar  tissue  of  stem;   7.  tis- 
and  bitter  principles  exist  sue  of  filament ;  8,  anther  tissue;  0,  pollen. 
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in  larger  quantities  in  the  wild  than  the  cultivated.  Since  it 
is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  carminative,  the  milder,  more 
agreeable  flavor  probably  explains  the  fact  that  the  wild  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Druggists  have  been  handling  the  cultivated 
anthemis  and  people  are  familiar  with  no  other,  so  Dr.  Ballard 
deems  it  wise  to  be  able  to  identify  them.  He  tabulates  the 
chief  differences  and  similarities  in  wild  anthemis,  cultivated  an- 
themis and  matricaria.  His  description  should  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  distinguishing  these  plants.— -J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  952.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Anthemis  Cotula. —  Use  as  Chamomile  Adulterant. — Examina- 
tions of  importations  of  "Chamomile  flowers,"  Matricaria  chamo- 
mitla,  have  disclosed  in  some  instances  that  the  flowers  of  dog 
fennel,  Anthemis  cotula,  have  been  substituted  in  amounts  up  to 
25  per  cent.  The  flowers  of  Matricaria  chamomilla  have  naked, 
hollow  receptacles,  whereas  those  of  Anthemis  cotula  are  solid  and 
chaffy.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recommended 
the  detention  of  shipments  labeled  "chamomile  flowers"  found  to 
contain  dog  fennel  or  other  foreign  matter  in  excess  of  5  per  cent., 
the  standard  established  by  the  U.  S.  P.  IX. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  132. 

Argan  Fruit. — Constituents  of. — Moreau  and  Leulier  describe 
fruit  of  Argania  sideroxylon,  an  evergreen,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco.  Before  ripening  the  pericarp  contains  4  per  cent,  of 
glucose  and  much  tannin;  at  maturity  the  glucose  content  is  10 
per  cent.,  with  a  proportional  shrinking  of  the  tannin  content. 
The  dried  kernels  yield  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil  by  treatment  with 
warm  water,  the  residue  cake  containing  about  IS  per  cent,  of  oil. 
This  oil  was  examined  by  the  authors  more  fully  than  it  was  by 
Bernus  (See  Year  Book,  1917,  370),  and  the  results  are  given. 
The  glucoside,  the  press  cake  (called  arganin  by  Cotton  in  1S8S), 
was  found  to  lie  bitter,  hygroscopic,  optically  inactive  and  possessed 
emulsifying  properties.  It  was  strongly  hemolytic  even  in  1  to 
10,000  solution.  Tests  for  it  are  given. — Bull.  sci.  pharmacol.; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,   12  (1908),  1886. 

Arrowroot. — Exports  from  St.  Vincent. — The  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  St.  Vincent  gives  the  exports  of  arrow- 
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root  as  4,441,242  lbs.,  valued  at  £37,019,    during    1916.—  Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  43S.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Asafetida. — Microchemistry  of. — Tunmann  finds  that  0.050 
gramme  of  asafetida  submitted  to  microsublimation  gives  a  crys- 
talline sublimate  of  ferulic  acid.  This  may  be  identified  by  the 
odor  of  vanillin  when  warmed  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  As  asafetida  also  contains  traces  of  vanillin,  it  is 
advisable  to  get  rid  of  this  by  warming  the  sublimate  to  50°  for  a 
short  time.  Ferulic  acid  also  gives  a  red  coloration  with  phloro- 
glucin  and  hydrochloric  acid. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.;  through 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (191S),  120. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri. — Composition  of  Oil  of  Flowers  of. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  of  asparagus,  which  is  usually  grown  for 
decorative  purposes,  upon  extraction  with  a  volatile  solvent  yield 
an  oil  of  strong  aldehyde  odor,  yielding  a  semicarbazone.  Steam 
distillation  yields  an  oil  of  less  intense  odor,  due  evidently  to  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  steam  heat  on  the  oil. — Chem.  Ztg. ; 
through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  106-A. 

Balata. — This  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Mimusops  globosa,  a 
tree  reaching  100  feet  or  more  in  height,  which  is  widely  distributed 
over  eastern  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas.  The  latex  is  secreted 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree;  it  contains  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  resin  and  gutta,  the  latter  being  identical  with 
true  gutta-percha.  The  word  "balata"  is  of  Carib  origin  and  is 
always  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  gum,  the  tree  being  known 
as  the  purguo— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  94. 

Bearberry. — Analysis  of  the  Fruit. — Shippee  and  Fogde  analyzed 
the  fruit  of  Arctostaphylos  ura-ursi,  familiarly  known  as  the  red 
bearberry  or  kinnikinic  and  found  they  contained  4  per  cent,  of 
protein;  about  21  per  cent,  of  sugars,  chiefly  fructose;  a  dark 
gummy  substance;  no  oil;  and  2.9  percent,  of  ash,  consisting  of  the 
phosphate  and  silicate  of  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and 
sodium.— Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  254. 

Belladonna. — Cultivation  in  California. — Continuing  his  report 
on  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  tests  in  belladonna  culture 
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in  the  United  States,  Albert  Schneider  gives  very  comprehensive 
data  on  the  geographical  advantages  in  such  cultivation,  and  fur- 
ther reports  his  findings  under  the  following  captions :  V — Climatic 
Requirements.  VI — Soil  Requirements.  VII — Seed  Germina- 
tion and  Care  of  Seedlings.  VIII — Transplanting  the  Seedlings. 
IX — Transplanting  the  Crown  Cuttings.  X — Care  of  the  Crop. 
XI— Harvesting  the  Crop.  XII— The  Belladonna  Market. 
XIII— The  Alkaloidal  Yield  of  Belladonna.  XIV— Experimental 
Suggestions  to  Increase  Alkaloidal  Contents.  XV — Field  Enemies 
of  Belladonna.  XVI — Citation  of  Literature  up  to  1915. — 
Pacif.  Pharm.,  11  (1918),  215,  24G  and  267.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Belladonna  Herb. — Stems  in. — The  pharmacopoeial  statement 
concerning  the  limit  of  stems  or  other  foreign  matter  in  belladonna 
leaves,  is  criticized  as  making  it  much  harder  for  home  producers 
to  furnish  the  drug  at  a  moderate  cost,  because  in  order  to  remain 
within  its  limit,  it  became  necessary  in  most  cases  to  strip  the 
material  by  hand,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  larger  stems.  This 
investigation  is  made  by  A.  F.  Sievers,  in  order  to  find  whether  the 
inclusion  of  a  greater  percentage  of  stems  actually  lowered  the 
therapeutic  quality  of  the  herbs.  A  number  of  tables  are  given 
to  support  the  statement  that  there  is  full  justification  in  increasing 
the  percentage  of  stems  allowed  to  20  per  cent.,  provided  it  is  not 
made  possible  thereby  to  increase  the  foreign  matter  to  a  similar 
extent.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  838.     (I.  G.) 

Belladonna  Leaves. — Alkaloidal  Content  of. — George  E'we  re- 
cords the  results  of  assaying  374  individual  belladonna  plants  grown 
at  Glenolden,  Pa.  Five  of  the  plants  yielded  leaves  assaying  from 
1  to  1.1  per  cent,  alkaloid  and  the  other  3(59  plants  yielded  leaves 
assaying  from  0.007  to  0.9  per  cent. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
41  (1918),  160.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Indian  Belladonna  Root. — E.  M.  Holmes  discusses  the  im- 
portation of  this  drug  from  India  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  in 
evidence  in  the  native  markets  and  the  natives  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  its  therapeutic  uses.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Wes- 
tern Himalayas  but  seed  is  unobtainable.  Extensive  experimental 
crops  have  been  raised  in  India  from  seed  obtained  in  France  and 
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the  drug  is  of  good  average  quality.  The  Indian  drug  is  obtained 
from  Atropa  lutescens  as  well  as  A.  belladonna. — Pharm.  Jour.,  101 
(191S),   103.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Benzoin. — Siaresinol  from  Siamese. — Zinke  and  Lieb  think  that 
siaresinol  of  Reinitza  (1915)  is  possibly  identical  with  benzoresinol 
obtained  by  Liidy  in  1S93.  Zinke  and  Lieb  have  prepared  from 
it  an  acetyl  and  a  benzoyl  derivative. — Monatsh. ;  through  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  114,  I  (1918),  39S. 

Bignonia  Leucoxylon. —  New  Principle  from. — O.  A.  Oesterle 
has  isolated  from  greenheart  wood,  lapachol,  and  also  a  body, 
C29H26O4,  which  occurs  in  colorless  needles  melting  at  222  to  223°. 
It  is  non-volatile  in  steam,  is  insoluble  in  alkali  hydroxides  and 
carbonates  and  develops  a  bluish  violet  color  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. — Arch.  Pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  51. 

Black  Mint. — Cultivation  in  Japan. — E-  R-  Dickover  discusses 
Japanese  Black  Mint  which  is  cultivated  in  two  widely  separated 
parts  of  Japan,  under  entirely  different  climatic  conditions.  Prac- 
tically 92  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  is  grown  in  Hokkaido, 
the  northern  island,  where  the  average  yearly  rainfall  approximates 
38  inches,  and  the  average  summer  and  winter  temperature  is 
reported  at  60°  F.  and  22°  F.,  respectively.  The  other  8  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  is  obtained  from  the  provinces  of  Hiroshima  and  Oka- 
yama,  on  the  main  land.  Here  the  yearly  rainfall  averages  42.5 
inches  and  the  summer  and  winter  mean  temperatures  average 
at  75°  F.,  and  38°  F.  A  light,  well-drained  soil  is  best  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  the  roots  are  planted  during  late 
November  and  early  December.  The  full  growth  of  the  plant  is 
attained  during  the  summer  months,  and  three  cuttings  are  made 
during  the  season,  one  late  in  July,  one  in  August  and  another  early 
in  September.  The  yield  of  the  third  cutting  is  found  to  be  richest 
in  oil  and  menthol.  The  planters  ship  the  leaves  directly  to  the 
menthol  factories,  packed  in  barrels,  after  first  steaming  them. 
The  factories  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
and  are  said  to  number  74.  Here  the  oil  is  extracted  by  a  process 
of  alternate  freezing  and  expressing.  Many  attempts,  but  thus 
far  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  transport  the  living  plants  to 
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the  United  States,  the  long  voyage  causing  the  plants  to  die.  Ef- 
forts are  now  being  made  to  obtain  the  seeds,  which,  however, 
are  very  scarce,  as  the  usual  method  of  propagating  the  plant  is 
from  root  cuttings. — U.  S.  Comm.  Repts. ;  through  Pharm.  Era, 
51  (191S),  197.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Boletus  Cervinus. —  History  of. — This  old-fashioned  drug,  which 
probably  first  came  into  use  in  obedience  to  the  Doctrine  of  Sig- 
natures, has  recently  been  offered  in  the  London  market,  but  it 
met  with  no  sale.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Pereira,  it  was  stated  by 
him  that  it  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine,  at  least  not  in  Great 
Britain,  but  that  as  he  met  with  it  in  the  stock  of  a  London  herbalist, 
and  it  was  sold  in  Covent  Garden  market  as  Lycopcrdon  nuts, 
it  could  not  long  have  gone  out  of  use.  "It  was  formerly  used  by 
apothecaries,  for  the  preparation  of  Bahamas  apoplecticus,  and 
great  power  was  ascribed  to  it  in  promoting  parturition  and  the 
secretion  of  milk,  and  the  country  people  in  some  places  esteem 
it  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  prepare  from  it  a  spirituous  tincture." 
Parkinson  ("Theatrum  Botanicum,"  p.  1320  1640)  says  the  dose  of 
it  is  IV2  drachms  in  powder,  taken  in  sweet  wine  or  with  such  other 
things  as  provoke  venery.  An  analysis  by  Biltz  is  given  by  Pereira, 
from  which  it  appears  to  contain  a  bitter  substance  in  the  coat; 
sugar,  inulin  and  various  salts  of  lime  and  ammonia,  and  some 
proteid  substances.  The  English  synonyms  given  by  Pereira  for 
it  are  Hart's  truffles  or  Deer-balls.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
modern  genus  Boletus,  which  is  of  a  mushroom  shape,  with  narrow 
tubes  instead  of  gills  beneath  showing  on  the  under-surface  as 
minute  pores,  and  belongs  to  the  family  Polyporci.  The  Boletus 
cervinus  belongs  to  the  genus  Elaphomyces  (E.  grannlatus), 
which  belongs  to  the  division  Gasteromycetes,  in  which  the  spores 
are  contained  inside  the  fungus  mixed  with  sporal  threads  of  capil- 
litium.  The  fungus  is  found  in  woods  under  pine  trees  from 
June  to  October,  and  it  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  presence 
of  orange-yellow  branched  threads  or  hyphre  in  the  decayed  leaf- 
mould  where  it  occurs.  According  to  Vogl,  it  is  still  used  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  Ludwig  and  Busse  (1869) 
found  it  to  contain  mannite,  mycose,  pectin,  mycogum,  mvco- 
dextrin    and  mycoinulin. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90   (191S),  638. 

Broom. —  New  Alkaloids  from. — When  sparteine  is  extracted 
from  broom  Sarothamnus  scoparius,  from  the  last  mother  liquors 
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two  new  alkaloids  have  been  isolated,  one  non-volatile  and  the 
other  volatile.  The  former  has  been  investigated  by  A.  Valeur 
and  the  name  sarothamnine  suggested  for  it.  Its  formula  appears 
to  be  C15H24N0,  and  thus  it  possesses  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less 
than  sparteine,  and  is  isomeric  with  spartyrine,  obtained  by  gentle 
oxidation  of  sparteine.  Sarothamnine  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
combining  with  certain  solvents,  giving  crystallized  compounds 
with,  for  example,  methyl  alcohol  and  benzene.  It  is  an  unsatu- 
rated base.  It  is  possible  that  the  base  does  not  exist  as  such  in 
broom,  but  results  from  the  decomposition  or  transformation  of 
another  alkaloid,  possibly  oxygenated.  If,  after  the  separation  of 
sarothamnine  from  the  mother  liquor- from  sparteine,  soda  is  added 
to  the  liquor,  a  new  volatile  alkaloid  is  obtained.  The  author 
suggests  for  it  the  name  "genisteine."  Its  formula  is  Ci6H28N2. 
It  absorbs  water  vapor  very  readily,  giving  a  hydrate  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  voluminous  crystals.  Genisteine  behaves 
like  a  monacid  base  towards  phthalein,  but  it  is  really  diacid,  as 
shown  by  its  picrate  and  chloroplatinate,  the  formulae  of  which 
are  Ci6H2SN2.2C6H2(N02)3OH  and  C16H28N2.2HCl.PtCl4  +  2.5H20, 
respectively.  The  base  is  levorotatory,  saturated,  and  not  methyl- 
ated at  the  nitrogen  atom.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  boiling 
point  of  genisteine  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  sparteine,  although 
it  possesses  a  CH2  more. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117 
(1918),  340. 

Buchu. —  ATotes  on  Cultivation  of. — In  an  account  to  the  "Agri- 
cultural Journal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,"  G.  R.  Van  Wielligh 
describes  the  three  species  of  buchu  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  article  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the  cultivation  and 
transplantation  of  buchu. — Pharm.   Era,  51  (1918),  272.     (F.  H.) 

Buchu. — Production  in  South  Africa. — E.  P.  Phillips  publishes 
a  discussion  and  comparison  involving  the  botany  of  the  leaves  of 
Barosma  bciulina,  B.  crenulata,  B.  serratijolia  and  other  species  of 
Barosma,  their  chemistry  and  medicinal  uses;  the  manner  of  col- 
lecting and  curing  the  leaves  to  form  the  drug  buchu;  adulterants, 
distillation  and  commercial  distribution  of  the  drug;  exports  and 
prices  and  a  summary  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Since  the 
imposition  by  the  Government  some  years  ago  of  a  tax  on  the 
gathered  leaves  the  quantity  exported  has  markedly  decreased 
(1912,  223,000  lbs.;  1916,  130,000  lbs.)  and  the  price  has  increased 
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(1909,  8  d.  per  lb.;  1916,  3  s.  3  d.  per  lb.).  The  advantage  of  cul- 
tivating the  various  species  of  Barosma  yielding  drug  is  presented, 
as  also  the  collection  of  the  leaves  at  the  right  season,  the  perfect 
curing  of  the  drug,  and  the  proper  grading  of  consignments. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  31;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.  (E. 
N.  G.) 

Buchu. — South  African  Exports. — The  Union  of  South  Africa 
exported  124,110  lbs.  of  buchu,  valued  at  £20,514,  during  1917, 
against  130,794  lbs.,  valued  at  £21,685,  in  1916.— Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  397.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Burdock  Root. —  Use  in  Furunculosis. — R.  Burnier  recommends 
extract  of  burdock  root  for  the  treatment  of  furunculosis  in  doses 
of  0.6  gramme  nine  times  a  day.  The  extract,  which  is  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  pills,  should  be  made  from  a  root  gathered 
in  the  spring  at  a  time  when  the  plant  just  begins  to  sprout.  Bur- 
dock root  gathered  in  the  fall  has  no  therapeutic  value,  the  active 
principles  apparently  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  enzymes 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant. — Presse  mddic. ;  through  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1577.     (H.  E.) 

Tunis  Caraway. — Appearance  on  the  English  Market. — Due  to 
the  shortage  of  English  and  Dutch  caraway,  a  new  variety,  first 
called  Levant  caraway,  but  now  known  as  Tunis  caraway,  has  ap- 
peared on  the  London  market.  It  is  shorter  and  darker  than 
Morocco  caraway,  more  nearly  approaching  the  English  and  Dutch 
in  appearance  and  odor.  When  screened  to  remove  excess  stalks 
it  forms  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  English  variety. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  796.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cannabis. — American  Exportation. — Cannabis  grown  in  the 
United  States  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  London  drug  markets. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  United  States  was  experimenting 
with  the  growth  of  cannabis,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  product 
would  enter  the  market  in  competition  with  that  from  India. 
The  American  drug  does  not  consist  of  the  resin-agglutinated 
cylindrical  tops  of  Calcutta  ganja,  or  of  the  compressed  tops  of 
Bombay  guaza,  but  of  the  leafy  portion,  freed  from  stem,  resembling 
the  kief  of  Morocco,  or  the  dagga  of  South  Africa. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  530.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Cannabis. — Possibility  of  Siibsiituting  for  Opium. — H.  C.  Fuller 
calls  attention  to  the  unusual  demand  for  opium  and  its  alkaloids 
and  the  scarcity  of  crude  material.  The  importations  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  normal  legitimate  consumption  and  the  abnormal 
demands  for  the  army  make  the  situation  critical.  The  Turkish 
supply  is  cut  off  and  the  Indian  supply  is  controlled  by  Great 
Britain.  Though  a  repeal  of  the  act  prohibiting  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy  in  China  might  be  brought  about  it  is  only  a  possi- 
bility. The  plant  will  grow  in  America,  but  much  experimental 
work  must  be  done  before  it  can  be  successfully  grown  and  mar- 
keted. 

A  study  of  physiological  properties  shows  that  cannabis  will  do 
many  of  the  things  that  opium  does.  Mr.  Fuller  quotes  several 
authorities  on  therapeutics  to  show  that  it  is  of  value  in  the  relief 
of  pain,  especially  of  a  neuralgic  character;  that  it  is  useful  in  hydro- 
phobia, in  paralysis  agitans,  in  the  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia; 
that  it  cures  many  irritable  bladder  conditions  and  is  soothing  to 
bronchial  cough.     No  deaths  are  recorded. 

Cannabis  which  is  equal  to  if  not  better  than  the  imported  is 
being  grown  in  the  United  States  and  large  quantities  can  be  pro- 
duced without  difficulty.  The  U.  S.  P.  prescribes  that  cannabis 
shall  consist  of  the  female  tops  with  a  limited  amount  of  seed. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  un- 
developed male  plants  that  are  removed  from  the  fields  as  soon  as 
the  sex  can  be  determined  show  as  much  medicinal  activity  as  the 
female  tops.  The  physiological  activity  of  the  plant  and  its  prep- 
arations decrease  with  age  but  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
reasonably  permanent  products.  Medical  authorities  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  using  cannabis  for  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  opium  has  been  used. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
431.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Cannabis  Sativa  and  Its  Extracts.— The  Stability  of. — H.  C. 
Hamilton  reports  some  conclusions  reached  after  twenty  years' 
experience  in  assaying  cannabis  preparations  physiologically. 
He  says  that  in  the  crude  drug  "no  low  activity  has  been  observed 
except  such  as  is  easily  referable  to  its  physical  or  botanical  prop- 
erties." Several  old  samples  of  fluidextracts  and  extracts  have 
shown  very  slight  reduction  in  activity.  These  samples  were 
administered  to  dogs  and  the  effect  compared  in  each  case  with 
that  of  preparations  known  to  be  good,  the  dogs'  behavior  under 
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cannabis  having  been  previously  observed.  From  the  data  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  conclude  "that  the  rate  of  de- 
terioration of  cannabis  sativa  and  its  official  extracts  is  much  slower 
than  would  be  assumed  from  Eckler's  work  (See  Year  Book,  1917, 
181),  and  that  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  ignored." — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  333.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Cardamom. — Adulteration  of. — Examination  of  importations  of 
"Cardamon  seed"  (Elettaria  cardamomum)  in  some  instances  has 
disclosed  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  foreign  material, 
consisting  of  small  pebbles  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  a  species  of 
Amomum,  probably  Amomum  xanthioides  or  Amomum  villosum. 
In  some  instances  the  small  pebbles  resembled  cardamom  seed. 
The  seeds  of  the  Amomum  species  mentioned  are  generally  darker 
in  color  than  those  of  cardamom  and  have  roughened  surfaces  with 
minute  elevations,  whereas  those  of  cardamom  have  wrinkled  sur- 
faces and  are  strongly  longitudinally  grooved  on  one  side.  The 
department  will  recommend  the  detention  of  any  shipment  of 
cardamom  seed  found  to  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  foreign 
seeds,  pebbles  or  other  foreign  material. — Pract.  Drug.,  Dec, 
1918,  38. 

Cardamom. — Ceylon  Exports. — The  exports  of  cardamom  from 
Ceylon  during  1917  were  367,S24  lbs.,  which  was  73,840  lbs.  less 
than  in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1037.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cardamom. — Production  in  South  India. — The  United  States 
Consul  at  Madras  reports  that  the  cardamom  plant  is  indigenous 
in  West  and  South  India,  in  the  rich,  moist  forests  of  Canara, 
Mysore,  Coorg,  Wynaad,  Travancore  and  Cochin.  In  these  dis- 
tricts it  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  by  both  native  growers  and 
Europeans.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  total  acreage  under  this 
crop  is  in  South  India,  but  of  recent  years,  with  an  improvement  in 
prices,  large  areas  have  been  planted  up,  and  some  of  the  tea  and 
rubber  estates  have  also  considerable  areas  under  cardamoms, 
and  there  are  big  estates  where  nothing  else  is  grown  in  the  Anama- 
lais  and  Malabar,  while  many  of  the  coffee  estates  of  Coorg  and 
Mysore  cultivate  cardamoms  in  the  gullies  and  ravines. 

Two  species  are  grown,  the  Malabar  cardamom,  with  prostrate 
fruit-bearing  stems  and  a  small  pod,  and  the  Mysore  cardamom, 
with  upright  fruit-bearing  stems  and  a  large  pod.     The  crop  is 
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grown  in  ravines  and  damp,  shady  places,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
jungles  after  the  undergrowth  has  been  removed.  Very  little  cul- 
tivation is  done,  and  no  manures  are  applied.  The  plants  bear  in 
their  second  year  from  planting  out  of  the  nurseries  where  they  are 
raised  from  seed,  and  after  a  time  they  are  thinned  out  and  re- 
planted. 

The  cardamom  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  fruits  are 
gathered  in  September  and  October.  When  ripe  they  are  broken 
from  the  scape  with  a  stalk  attached  so  as  not  to  split  the  pod. 
They  are  dried  in  the  shade,  graded,  and  sold.  A  few  planters 
complete  the  process  of  drying  artificially  in  hot-air  chambers, 
and  others  bleach  the  pods  with  sulphur  fumes  and  produce  the 
very  best  varieties.  This  latter  process,  however,  involves  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  it  is  usual  to  market  the  pods  in  the  dry  and  un- 
bleached condition.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  cardamoms  in 
India  as  a  spice,  while  in  England  and  Germany  they  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  medicines  and  in  North  Europe  as  a  spice  for 
flavoring  cakes  and  in  the  preparation  of  liquors.  The  essential 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  used  in  perfumery  in  France  and 
America.  The  demand,  and  consequently  price,  is  variable,  but 
of  late  years  both  have  advanced  considerably,  and  many  new  areas 
have  been  put  under  cardamom  cultivation. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  75. 

Carnauba  Wax. — Brazilian  Exports. — The  Brazilian  exports  of 
carnauba  wax  during  1917  were  441  tons,  compared  to  394  tons 
in  1916  and  493  tons  in  1915.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1037. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Castela  Nicholsoni. —  Histology  of. — C.  J.  Zufall  says  that 
Hooker  first  described  this  plant,  a  specimen  of  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Nicholson  of  Antigua.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  new 
species,  which  explains  the  name.  In  America  it  is  known  as 
Chaparra  Amargosa,  which  is  Mexican  for  "bitter  bush;"  on  the 
island  of  Antigua  it  is  called  "goat-bush."  Though  little  known 
generally,  in  the  southwest  it  is  believed  to  be  an  efficient  remedy 
for  amebic  dysentery.  A  detailed  illustrated  (Figs.  16-18)  de- 
scription of  the  plant  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Zufall's  paper  as  well  as 
a  translation  of  Hooker's  description. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  166.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Castor  Oil  Plant. — Cultivation  in  Egypt. — V.  Mosse>i  discusses 
in  detail  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  castor  oil  production 
in  Egypt.  The  oil  content  of  the  seed  was  found  dependent  on 
atmospheric  conditions  when  the  seeds  were  forming  and  ripen- 
ing, there  being  distinct  variations  according  to  variety,  locality 
and  season.  There  seemed  to  be  a  correlation  between  the  weight 
of  the  grain  and  its  oil  content. — Bull.  Univ.  Agr.  Egypte;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1830. 

Castor  Oil  Seed. — Alkaloid  of. — -The  last  investigation  of  im- 
portance on  ricinine,  the  alkaloid  of  castor  oil  seeds,  was  that  of 
Maqueme  and  Philippe,  who  assigned  a  somewhat  improbable 
formula  to  it.  Bottcher  has  now  taken  up  the  study  of  this  alka- 
loid, and  assigns  to  it  a  formula  less  complicated  and  more  prob- 
ably correct.  The  alkaloid  is  obtained  by  running  the  oil  from 
the  seeds  and  then  extracting  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  evap- 
orating the  watery  extract  under  reduced  pressure,  and  exhausting 
the  dried  powder  with  alcohol.  From  300  kilos  of  the  seeds  he 
obtained  about  450  grammes  of  the  crude  alkaloid.  When  pure 
it  melts  at  200-201°.  On  hydrolysis  with  dilute  potassium  car- 
bonate it  yields  ricininic  acid,  melting  at  296-298°. — Ber. ; 
through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  728. 

Castor  Oil  Seed. — Californian  Cultivation. — The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  calling  for  the  planting  of  100,000  acres  of  castor  beans 
in  Sacramento  Valley  to  provide  oil  for  lubrication  of  airplane 
motors.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  409.     (K.  S.  B.) 

The  harvesting  of  castor  beans  in  California  will  be  begun  at 
an  early  date  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  will  exceed 
200,000  gallons,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  output  of  the  entire 
country.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  grown  in  sections  where 
olives  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities  and  the  olive  oil 
pressing  plants  will  be  used  for  making  castor  oil.  Practically 
all  of  the  high-grade  oil  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  for 
airplane  use.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  280. 

Chenopodium  Quinoa. — Chemical  Examination  of  the  Seed  of. — 
The  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  in  Germany,  Holland,  etc.,  has  called 
the  attention  to  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  quinoa,  or  Peruvian 
quinua,  which,  according  to  an  investigation  by  C.  A.  Lursen, 
contains  15.5  per  cent,  of  water,  17.2  per  cent,  of  albumin,  48.7 
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per  cent,  of  starch,  4.9  per  cent,  of  fat,  5.5  per  cent,  of  ash  and  1.8 
per  cent,  of  cellulose.  The  seeds,  however,  cannot  be  well  used 
as  food  since  they  taste  extremely  bitter,  probably  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  saponins.  These  saponins  can  be 
removed  from  the  seed  by  prolonged  extraction  with  water  in 
a  Soxhlet  apparatus.  In  the  "Chemiker  Zeitung,"  1918,  245, 
Kobert  cites  an  investigation  by  Hiltner,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  seeds  are  very  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  especially  for 
feeding  fowl.  The  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  seed, 
17.1  per  cent.,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  rice,  7.9  per  cent., 
rye  11.5  per  cent.,  wheat  12  per  cent.,  and  corn  10  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  fat,  4.6  per  cent.,  is  also  higher  than  in  other  cereals, 
viz.,  rice  0.8  per  cent.,  rye  1.7  per  cent.,  wheat  1.8  per  cent.,  and 
corn  4.1  per  cent.  Since  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  two  meters 
it  furnishes  ample  straw  and  wood.  The  saponins,  present  to  an 
extent  of  7  per  cent.,  can  be  extracted  from  the  seed  by  warm  water 
and  utilized  for  washing  purposes. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
887.     (H.  E.) 

Chicopoxtle. — A  New  Oil- Bearing  Fruit. — A  new  fruit  "chicho- 
poxtle,"  containing  a  large  amount  of  fatty  oil,  has  been  found 
growing  in  the  region  of  Torreon.  Since  the  oil  proved  to  be  a 
lubricant  of  high  quality  and  occurs  in  quantities  amounting  to 
25  per  cent,  the  cultivation  of  this  oil  fruit  on  a  large  scale  is 
planned.  No  scientific  name  is  given. — Mexican  Notes;  through 
Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  22S.     (A.  V.) 

Chicory. — Diastasic  Degradation  of  Inulin  in. — Wolff  and  Geslin 
find  that  while  the  juice  expressed  from  freshly  dug  chicory  roots 
coagulates  easily  (due  to  their  inulin  content),  a  similar  juice  made 
from  roots  four  weeks  after  digging  deposits  less  inulin  crystals 
and  contains  modified  inulin ;  and  that  a  juice  prepared  from  roots 
two  months  after  digging  contains  but  little  inulin,  much  reducing 
sugar  (levulose)  and  possesses  strong  diastasic  power.  The 
authors  call  the  products  between  inulin  and  levulose,  inulides, 
and  these  substances  are  readily  converted  into  levulose  by  the 
diastasic  material  in  the  juice  from  dried  chicory  but  not  with 
fresh  chicory  juice.  Treatment  of  inulides  with  two  varieties  of 
yeast  resulted  in  their  fermentation,  one,  however,  acting  only 
on  the  less  complex  forms  of  inulides.  The  same  yeasts  had  little 
effect  on  inulin.— J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  24  and  314. 
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Chillies. — Cultivation  in  Nyasaland. — The  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion of  chillies  in  Nyasaland  during  1916-1917  was  650,  compared 
to  357  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  exported  rose 
from  £269  to  £3,133.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  249.  (K. 
S.  B.) 

Cinchona. — British  Imports. — The  imports  of  cinchona  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7  were  26,122  cwt., 
33,346  cwt.,  20,416  cwt.,  27,141  cwt.,  and  33,934  cwt.,  respectively, 
and  the  re-exports  were  18,621  cwt.,  15,188  cwt.,  7,220  cwt.,  8,940 
cwt.,  and  15,669  cwt.  for  the  same  years. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  1049.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cinchona. — Dutch  East  Indian  Cultivation. — The  area  under 
cinchona  cultivation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  the  beginning 
of  1917  was  over  1,509  bouws  against  over  1,510  at  the  beginning 
of  1916.  At  the  end  of  1916  the  stock  of  trees  in  the  open  was 
9,587,500  compared  with  8,926,000  at  the  end  of  1915.  The  num- 
ber of  plants  in  the  nurseries  at  the  end  of  1916  was  about 
4,429,000,  consisting  of  909,000  ledger,  1,919,500  succirubra, 
1,327,000  hybrids  and  273,000  robusta.  Two  sales  of  seeds  and 
plants  were  held  during  1916,  yielding  20,S4S  fl.,  against  27.SS3  fl. 
in  1915.  The  harvest  of  bark  in  1916  was  901,361  kilos,  consisting 
of  739,492  kilos  of  ledger  and  hybrid  bark,  and  161,869  kilos  of 
succirubra  and  robusta  bark. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  677. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Cinchona. — Effect  of  War  on  Production. — H.  H.  Rusby  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Ceylon  plantations  have  practically  been 
replaced  by  tea  cultivation ;  that  the  plantations  of  the  East  Indies 
and  South  America  cannot  meet  the  demand;  and  that  the  native 
uncultivated  resources  of  South  America  are  the  only  remaining 
source.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  natural 
groups:  The  calisaya  and  ledger  barks  of  Southern  Peru  and 
Northern  Bolivia  have  been  nearly  exterminated  and  little  is  to 
be  expected  of  this  source.  The  red  barks  of  Northern  Peru 
and  Ecuador  are  poor  in  quinine.  The  pale  barks  of  the  same 
general  region  are  rather  low  in  quinine  and  are  only  of  importance 
in  abnormal  times.  The  Colombian  barks  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive. Plans  have  been  made  to  extract  the  alkaloids  from  these 
Colombian  barks  at  the  source  of  supply  and  thus  relieve  the  in- 
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creasing  scarcity  of  quinine. — Drug.   Circ,   62   (1918),   275.     (C. 
W.  B.) 

Cinchona. — Java  Exports. — The  exports  of  cinchona  from  Java 
were  3,118,000  kilos  in  1917,  against  7,698,000  kilos  in  1916.— 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  516.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cinchona. — Java  Production. — The  Tjiliwoeng  Java  Plantations 
this  season  produced  11,730  lbs.  of  bark,  assaying  8.35  per  cent, 
quinine  sulphate,  compared  to  26,240  lbs.  the  previous  season. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  838.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cinchona. — Quality  of  the  Bark. — H.  van  der  Wieten  believes  that 
cinchona  bark  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  should  be  valued 
not  on  the  quinine  content  alone  but  on  the  total  alkaloids  and 
the  nature  of  these  alkaloids  as  also  of  the  plant  acids  present. 
Cinchona  succirubra  bark  cultivated  in  Java  has  apparently 
changed  (deteriorated)  somewhat,  but  that  from  British  India  is 
less  likely  to  have  altered  and  the  total  alkaloids  from  Indian 
succirubra  bark  have  an  especial  antimalarial  value.  The  pro- 
posal to  utilize  Cinchona  robusta  bark  of  Java  in  place  of  the  suc- 
cirubra bark  should  receive  further  careful  consideration  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  relative  therapeutic  value  and  also  as  to  the 
best  method  of  making  effective  galenical  preparations  from  them. 
Succirubra  bark  contains  very  little  quinine  but  is  rich  in 
cinchonine  and  amorphous  alkaloids,  while  robusta  bark  is  richer 
in  quinine  and  especially  so  in  cinchonidine. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  211;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (E-  N.  G.) 

Cinchona. — Philippine. — Consular  advices  report  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cinchona  plants  is  being  attempted  by  the  Igorot 
Exchange,  a  missionary  institution  at  Sagada,  Island  of  Luzon. 
The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  states  that  the 
cultivation  of  cinchona  in  the  Philippines  had  not  been  attempted 
before,  but  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  the  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions of  the  mountain  province  in  which  Sagada  is  situated  are 
entirely  adapted  to  this  culture.  The  experiment  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  courtesy  of  the  deputy  director  of  agriculture  of 
Ootacamund,  Madras  presidency,  who  furnished  about  10  ounces 
of  Cinchona  ledgeriana  seed  for  the  purpose. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  314. 
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Cinnamon. — Ceylon  Exports. — Ceylon  exported,  2,555,542  lbs.  of 
cinnamon  during  1917,  against  2,176,970  lbs.  in  1916.  Only 
763,129  lbs.  of  chips  were  exported  in  1917,  compared  to  2,835,523 
lbs.  in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  901.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cissampelos  Pareira. — In  his  99th  contribution  on  the  medicinal 
plants  of   North   America,   Theodore   Holm  describes  this   plant. 

Fig.  19. 


Cross-section  of  rhizome  of  Cissampelos  Pareira,  showing  epidermis  (Ep),  cork 
(Co),  and  peripheral  part  of  cortex  (C)  X  320. 


Fig.  20. 


Cross-section  of  inner  part  of  rhizome  of  Cissampelos  Pareira  showing  paren- 
chymal ray  (PR),  mestome  strand  (MS)  and  pith  (P)  X  320. 
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the  rhizome  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  American  market  as  "Pareira 
Brava"  instead  of  the  official  source,  Chondodendrom  tomentosum. 
The  article  describes  the  botanical  and  structural  characteristics 
of  the  plant  and  also  touches  upon  its  chemical  constituents. 
Three  of  the  14  figures  illustrating  the  structure  are  reproduced 
in  Figs.  19-21.     The  salient  features  of  the  rhizome  are: 

Inside  the  thick-walled  epidermis  are  strata  of  thin-walled  cork 
developed  from  the  hypodermal  layer  of  the  cortex.     The  cortical 
parenchyma  is  compact,  thin  walled,  and  contains  many  secreting 
Fi     2i  cells;    there    is   no    endo- 

dermis,  but  surrounding 
the  stele  is  a  sheath  of 
stereome  in  the  shape  of 
arches  outside  the  leptome, 
while  outside  the  broad 
medullary  rays  are  strata 
of  thick-walled  sclerei'ds. 
The  stele  consists  of  about 
fifteen  separate,  collateral 
mestome-strands  with  rel- 
atively only  a  few  wide 
vessels  in  each  ray,  but 
with  much  thick-walled 
libriform.  The  medullary 
rays  are  very  broad;  the 
Cross-section  of  aerial  stem  of  Cissampdos  ccll.wa„s  of  thc  peripheral 
Pareira,  showing  epidermis   (I'.p),  cortex    (C),  .  .      ,. 

sterome  (St)  and  parenchyma  (P)  X  320.  strata    are    thl"'    bllt    dlS' 

tinctly  thickened  and  lig- 

nified  in  the  interior  layers,  bordering  on  the  broad  pith.  Secret- 
ing cells  occur  in  the  cortex  as  well  as  in  the  medullary  rays. — 
Mercks  Rept.,  27  (1918),  7  and  60. 

Coca. — Java  Exports. — Java  exported  179,172  kilos  of  coca  in 
1917,  against  386,628  kilos  in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
516.     (K.  S.  B.) 


"Cocoa  Teas." — Analysis  of. — Baker  and  Hulton  state  that 
"cocoa  shells,"  sold  either  under  their  own  or  fancy  names,  are 
among  the  various  food  substitutes  at  present  sold  in  England. 
These  shells  are  separated  from  the  cocoa  beans  after  roasting, 
and  if  sold  as  "shells"  and  at  such  a  price  as  is  reasonable  com- 
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pared  with  their  wholesale  value,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
their  use,  the  present  wholesale  price  being  about  2d.  or  3d.  per 
pound.  The  authors  give  a  table  showing  analyses  and  retail 
prices  of  various  brands. — Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  203. 

Cocoa  Products. — Assay  of  Shells  in. — Baker  and  Hulton  point 
out  the  difficulties  which  confront  chemists  in  estimating  the 
small  quantities  of  shell  in  the  grades  of  cocoa  mentioned  in  the 
Cocoa  Order  of  1918.  Grade  A  is  to  contain  not  more  than  2 
per  cent.,  and  Grade  B  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  shell.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  available  methods  of  estimating  shell  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  differentiate  between  Grades  A  and  B. 
—Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  203. 

Coffee. — Antiseptic  Value  of. — S.  N.  Gupta  gives  a  review  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  and  habitat  of  coffee,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  its  use  as  a  beverage.  The  article  also  includes  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  proximate  principles  of  coffee,  a  statement  of  its  uses 
in  medicine  and  method  for  preparing  solutions  of  antiseptic  value, 
of  which  10  mils  destroyed  10,000,000  colon  communis  germs  in 
120  hours.— Pacif.  Pharm.,  12  (1918),  57,  59.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Coffee. — Microchemistry  of  Substitutes. — C.  Grieble  finds  among 
the  numerous  coffee  substitutes  chicory  and  beets  play  the  main 
role.  In  addition,  however,  waste  products  have  been  used,  like 
potato  pulp,  husks  of  grapes  or  other  fruits,  tree  bark,  the  stony 
part  of  fruit  shells  and  kernels  or  stone  fruits  of  plants  such  as 
hawthorn,  rose,  etc.  Spurry  as  well  as  locust  seeds  have  been 
used  as  coffee  substitutes,  and  Griebel  discusses  them  in  detail. 

1.  Spurry  (Spergula  arvensis,  Caryophyllacese) ,  growing  quite 
generally  as  a  weed  on  sandy  soil,  is  under  cultivation  for  feed  in 
Western  Germany.  The  black  seeds  are  a  little  larger  than  1 
mm.,  spherical  in  diameter,  somewhat  compressed  and  surrounded 
by  a  small  light  wing.  The  seed  surface  is  minutely  warty  and 
more  or  less  covered  with  thick,  club-shaped,  hair-like  structures 
of  gray-brown  color.  The  appearance  of  the  testa  epidermis,  as 
is  the  case  with  that  of  other  caryophyllacea,  is  characteristic  for 
microscopic  identification,  representing  black-brown  cells  with  thick 
walls,  the  outlines  showing  wave-like  curves.  Some  of  these  cells 
are  grown  out  to  the  thick-walled,  hair-like  structures  referred  to. 
These  structures  are  covered  with  warts  which  are  formed  some- 
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what  like  a  sucking  bowl.  The  remaining  tissue  is  not  especially 
characteristic,  except  possibly  that  of  the  wing,  in  so  far  as  the 
epidermis  cells  here  also  have  small  wart-like  thickenings.  Illus- 
trations are  given  of  the  structures  referred  to. 

2.  Locust  seed  (Robinia  pseudoacacia  Leguminosae).  Repeated 
feeding  of  locust  seeds  to  mice  showed,  contrary  to  previous  belief, 
their  non-poisonous  character.  The  anatomy  of  the  6  mm.  long, 
brown  seeds  is  not  different  from  the  structure  generally  char- 
acteristic for  Leguminosae.  The  seed-coat  consists  of  slender 
palisade  cells,  90  to  100  /x  high,  of  column  cells,  about  30  n  high 
and  of  endosperm,  formed  by  a  layer  of  cell  rows  containing  aleu- 
rone  masses  and  another  inner  layer  of  cells  with  somewhat  muci- 
laginized  walls.  The  tissue  of  the  cotyledons  contains,  besides 
protein,  some  fat  but  no  starch.  Its  regular,  long  and  slender 
cells  are  especially  characteristic  for  the  roasted  and  ground  prod- 
uct.    Drawings  are  given,  illustrating  the  observations  recorded. 

3.  Seeds  of  Gleditschia  triacanthos  (American  bean  tree).  Griebel 
makes  the  suggestion  that  possibly  also  these  seeds  could  be  used 
as  coffee  substitute,  since  they  were  fed  to  mice  and  eaten  by  other 
animals  without  injury.  The  seeds  are  flat,  egg-shaped  and  may 
be  as  large  as  1  Cm.  [The  presence  of  alkaloids  in  the  seeds  of 
this  species  has  been  reported  and  again  been  disputed.] — 
Nahr.  Genussm.,  35  (1918),  272;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (A.  V.) 

Coleus  Amboinicus. —  The  Phenol  in. — The  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  used  widely  in  the  Orient  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  car- 
vacrol,  which  accounts  for  its  therapeutic  value,  according  to  F. 
Weehuizen.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1470.     (H.  E.) 

Coriander. —  Bombay  or  Indian. — The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announces  that  some  importations  of  coriander  con- 
sist of  that  known  in  the  trade  as  "Bombay,"  or  "India."  These 
fruits  are  oval  instead  of  spherical  and  often  yield  less  oil  than  does 
the  official  variety.  No  objection  will  be  offered  to  the  importa- 
tion of  this  variety  provided  the  label  states  source  and  deficiency 
in  oil  content.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  888. 

Upland  Cotton. — Chemistry  of  the  Plant. — Seeking  the  con- 
stituents of  the  upland  cotton  plant,  Gossypium  hirsutum,  that  were 
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attractive  to  the  boll  weevil,  Viehoever,  Chernoff  and  Johns 
studied  the  plant  and  found  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  (deprived 
of  the  petals)  contained  the  glucoside,  quercimeritrin,  already  iso- 
lated by  Perkin  (1916)  from  Egyptian  cotton,  while  the  petals 
contained  both  quercimeritrin  and  isoquercitrin,  another  glucoside 
described  by  Perkin.  These  two  glucosides  are  isomeric,  having 
the  formula  C21H20O12,  and  both  hydrolyze  to  quercetin  and 
dextrose. 

By  distillation  of  4000  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  of  Upland  cotton 
about  1  ounce  of  volatile  oil,  attractive  to  the  boll  weevil,  was 
obtained.  This  oil  on  distillation  was  separated  into  6  fractions 
passing  over  (a)  below  200  °,  (b)  200-250  °,  (c)  250-270°,  (d)  270- 
285°,  (<?)  2S5-3000  and  if)  300-325°.  Fraction  "d"  was  the 
largest  and  consisted  of  a  dark  blue-green  oil,  which  did  not  give 
any  furol  reaction  no  deposit  any  crystals. — J.  Agr.  Research,  13 
(1918),  345. 

Cotton. — Chemistry  and  Histology  of  Glands  of. — Continuing  the 
research  of  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  cotton  plant  and  its  pest,  the  boll  weevil,  Stanford  and 
Viehoever  report  an  important  study  on  the  glands  of  the  cotton 
plant  and  their  constituents. 

They  find  that  internal  glands  of  lysigenous  formation  are 
found  in  the  primary  cortex,  foliage,  flower  and  seed  of  upland 
cotton  {Gossypium  hirsutum)  and  that  the  secondary  cortex  con- 
tains glands  of  similar  type;  that  the  glands  found  in  plant  por- 
tions exposed  to  light  are  surrounded  by  an  anthocyan-bearing 
envelope  of  flattened  cells  and  contain  quercetin,  or  its  derived 
glucosides  (see  above),  ethereal  oil,  resins  and  tannins. 

The  glands  not  exposed  to  light,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sur- 
rounded by  flattened  cells,  containing  no  anthocyans,  and  the 
glands  themselves  contain  the  poisonous  principle,  gossypol  (see 
page  244) ;  this  gossypol  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  developing 
corolla  and  on  their  exposure  to  light,  it  is  replaced  by  querci- 
meritrin. Gossypol  in  the  unfolding  cotyledons  is  decomposed 
without  the  formation  of  quercimeritrin. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  glands  of  the  type  described,  Gos- 
sypium hirsutum  has  four  types  of  glands,  which  function  as  nec- 
taries, and  which  have  no  connection  either  morphologically  or 
physiologically  with  the  internal  glands. 

The  paper,  which  has  been  published  as  a  separate  reprint  by 
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the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  contains  9  half-tone 
plates  showing  the  histology  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  glands. 
It  also  has  a  bibliography  of  19  titles. — J.  Agr.  Research,  13  (1918), 
419. 

Cottonseed  Products. —  Toxicity  of. — Withers  and  Carruth  de- 
scribe a  method  for  determining  the  approximate  toxicity  of  cot- 
tonseed products.  It  is  known  that  raw  cottonseed  possesses 
highly  toxic  properties  if  fed  to  animals.  The  presence  of  about 
0.6  per  cent,  of  a  plant  pigment,  gossypol  (phenolic  in  type),  is 
responsible  for  such  action.  It  is  also  found  that  cottonseed  meal, 
obtained  by  subjecting  the  seed  to  hot  expression,  does  not  pos- 
sess this  toxic  property  to  so  high  a  degree.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  gossypol  is  oxidized  into  less  toxic  products  during 
the  process  of  hot  expression.  When  treated  with  solution  of  alco- 
holic potassa,  these  oxidized  products  yield  a  blue  color.  These 
oxidation  products  are  insoluble  in  oil  and  ether.  When  the 
cottonseed  is  subjected  to  cold  expression,  most  of  the  gossypol 
is  removed,  together  with  the  oil,  from  wTliich  it  is,  however,  later 
on  destroyed  in  the  process  of  refining. — J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through 
C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  41.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Couch  Grass. — Adulteration  with  Bermuda  Grass. — Examination 
of  samples  of  importations  of  "Couch  grass"  (dog  grass),  Agropyron 
repens  (L.)  Beauvois,  has  disclosed  that  "Bermuda  Grass,"  Cy- 
nodon dactylon  L.,  has  been  substituted  in  some  instances  for  the 
true  material.  The  lack  of  starch  and  the  considerable  size  of 
the  endodermis  cells  characterize  the  rootstock  of  Agropyron  repens, 
while  the  root  stock  obtained  from  Cynodon  dactylon  contains  con- 
siderable starch  and  smaller  endodermis  cells.  Furthermore,  the 
scales  of  the  rootstocks  of  Cynodon  dactylon,  which  are  often,  or 
usually,  pubescent,  are  thinner  and  larger  than  those  of  Agropyron 
repens.  The  department  will  recommend  the  exclusion  from  the 
United  States  of  any  shipment  labeled  "Couch  grass"  consisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  "Bermuda  Grass." — Bull.  Bureau  Chem.,  U. 
S.  Dept.  Agr.;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Feb.  1918,  38. 

Croton  Bark. — Examination  of  Transvaal. — H.  E.  Greenish 
states  that  a  sample  of  bark  identified  as  Croton  gubouga  was  ex- 
amined microscopically  and  that  its  characters  agreed  closely  with 
those  of  other  Croton  barks.     A  chemical  examination  disclosed 
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the  presence  of  an  acrid  non-volatile  principle.  No  alkaloid  was 
found.  The  acrid  substance,  soluble  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  was 
found  to  be  a  brownish  yellowish  viscous  oil  rapidly  darkening  at 
100°,  with  a  characteristic,  partially  numbing  taste,  the  latter  very 
persistent,  lasting  almost  twenty-four  hours.  This  taste  is  also 
possessed  by  the  bark  and  the  tincture  made  with  50  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  amount  of  oil  was  too  small  for  chemical  examina- 
tion. The  bark  as  well  as  the  beans  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be 
used  by  the  native  Kaffirs  as  a  very  efficacious  remedy  for  bilious 
malarial  fevers.     Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  289.     (J.  H.) 

Cubeb. — Simple  Tests  for  Quality. — H.  Ikebe  distinguishes  be- 
tween genuine  and  spurious  cubeb  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  by 
the  production  of  a  wine  color  with  95  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. — 
J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1102. 

Cystopteris  Alpina. — Cyanogcnetic  Glucosides  in. — Mirande 
proved  the  presence  of  a  cyanogenetic  glucoside  (amygdalin)  in 
the  leaves  of  a  fern  rather  common  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
Dauphine\  Cystopteris  alpina.  The  leaves  when  macerated  in 
water  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30°  and  sub- 
jected to  steam  distillation,  )deld  a  distillate  containing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  benzaldehyde,  the  latter  being  detected  by  the 
formation  of  a  hydrazone  of  this  aldehyde  under  the  action  of 
acetic  phenylhydrazine.  The  quantity  of  the  glucoside,  rather 
abundant  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  decreases  little  by  little 
and  reaches  its  minimum  in  September.  The  old  leaves  give  a 
very  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  This  odor  is  also  developed 
during  desiccation. — Compt.  rend.,  167  (1918),  695;  through  Bot. 
Abstracts.     (H.  K.) 

Dandelion. — Adulteration  with  Lettuce  Root. — The  Bureau  of 
chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  announces  that  ex- 
amination of  samples  of  importations  of  "Dandelion  Root,"  Tar- 
axacum officinale,  has  disclosed  that  in  some  instances  roots  ob- 
tained from  a  Lactuca  species,  very  probably  Lactuca  canadensis  or 
Lactuca  spicata,  have  been  substituted  for  the  true  material.  The 
root  of  Taraxacum  officinale  may  be  distinguished  by  the  concen- 
trically arranged  groups  of  laticiferous  vessels  and  sieve  tubes, 
which  alternate  with  whitish  inulin-bearing  parenchyma.  Lactuca 
root  is  characterized  by  its  tracheae  which  are  arranged  in  radial 
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rows,  usually  one  cell  wide,  alternating  with  medullary  rays  two 
or  three  cells  wide.  The  department  will  recommend  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  United  States  of  any  shipment  labeled  "Dandelion 
Root,"  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  roots  of  Lactuca  species. — 
Pract.  Drug.,  Feb.,  1918,  38. 

Datura  Alba. — H.  C.  Brill  examined  various  parts  of  the  plant 
Datura  alba  for  alkaloidal  content  and  effect  of  drying.  Percent- 
age of  alkaloids  ranges  from  mature  seeds  (highest),  flowers,  stems, 
immature  fruit  and  leaves  (lowest).  Prolonged  drying  or  heat- 
ing causes  alkaloidal  loss;  the  alkaloid  is  more  readily  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  acidulated  drug  than  from  neutral  or  alkalinized. 
Extraction  with  hot  acidulated  water  and  by  utilization  of  the 
adsorption  power  of  fullers'  earth  is  recommended.- — Philippine 
J.  Sci.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  738. 

Datura  Metalloides. — Chemical  Investigations  oj  the  Resins  from. 
— Charles  H.  Rogers,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Northwestern 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  points  out  that  the  differences  in  the 
action  of  isolated  principles  and  the  original  drugs  must  be  due 
to  the  other  "extractives"  present.  With  this  in  view,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  resins  of  Datura  metalloides  was  undertaken. 
The  drug  was  extracted  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  excess  of 
lime  added  and  the  clear  filtrate  from  this  was  distilled  in  a  vacuum. 
The  deposited  resins  were  then  purified  and  dried.  These  resins 
were  then  studied  and  separated  by  the  methods  of  A.  Tschirch. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  26.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Digitalis. — Chemical  Assay  oj. — Tschirch  and  Wolter  have 
experimented  with  four  species  of  digitalis  leaves.  Their  results 
show  that  the  best  method  of  extraction  is  that  of  Reed  and  Van- 
derkleed,  but  that  it  requires  much  time  (6  days).  For  solvents 
they  used  ether,  acetic  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  ben- 
zene, carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform,  and  acetone.  Chloroform 
dissolves  only  part  of  the  active  substances  contained  in  the  drug; 
with  absolute  alcohol  all  of  the  active  substances  pass  into  the 
extract;  benzene  does  not  dissolve  all  of  them;  acetone  is  the  best 
solvent  for  determining  the  chemical  value  of  digitalis.  The 
authors  employed  a  modified  method  of  Keller,  the  leaves  of  the 
digitalis  being  first  subjected  for  extraction  by  ether  in  order  to 
remove   the  oils   and  chlorophyl.     After  removing  the   ether  by 
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distillation,  the  leaves  were  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol.  After 
purification  with  lead,  the  entire  glucosides  were  isolated  by  ace- 
tone, the  acetone  being  separated  from  the  liquid  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  chloride.  In  this  manner  they  obtained  a  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  drug  and  the  extract  thus  obtained  has  been 
called  pandigiton  and  is  said  to  possess  all  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  digitalis.—  Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  56  (1918),  470,  495  and 
512.     (H.  K.) 

Digitalis. — Active  Glucosides  of. — E.  Meyer  states  that  digitalis 
leaves  of  the  first  and  second  year  possess  the  same  glucosidal 
content.  The  glucosides  require  for  their  solution  25  parts  of 
water  for  each  part  of  leaves  taken.  An  aqueous  extract  of  the 
leaves  never  contains  the  glucosides  (gitalin  and  digitalein)  in 
quantity  greater  than  1  in  3020.  The  active  glucosides  cannot 
be  extracted  with  chloroform,  being  present  in  such  form  as  pre- 
vents their  solution  in  that  solvent.  The  gitalin  contained  in  a 
dried  aqueous  extract  likewise  often  becomes  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form. The  following  process  is  given  for  concentrating  the  active 
principles: — 20  mils  of  a  cold  water  extract  are  concentrated  to 
a  volume  of  3  mils,  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue 
thus  obtained  is  treated  with  dried  sodium  carbonate  and 
shaken  with  50  mils  of  chloroform.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  to  combine  with  the  water  still 
present,  is  then  added.  The  chloroform  solution  is  separated  and 
after  washing  the  residue  in  chloroform,  the  united  extracts  are 
evaporated  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  30°.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  is  now  added  to  the  residue,  and  this  is 
again  heated  in  vacuo  at  30°  in  order  to  remove  final  traces  of 
chloroform.— Chem.  Ztg.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  I  (1918), 
367.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Digitalis. — Effect  of  Cleaning  on  Inorganic  Constituents. — Rogers 
and  Newcombe  mention  the  great  variations  in  the  cleanliness  of 
different  samples  of  digitalis,  and  state  that  there  is  an  unneces- 
sary excess  of  foreign  matter  often  present  in  this  important  drug. 
To  remedy  this  evil  they  have  evolved  a  plan  which  reduces  this 
condition  to  a  minimum.  They  found  that  foreign  inorganic 
material  may  be  readily  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  show 
three  illustrations  of  the  apparatus  used  in  their  work.  They  state 
that  there  is  very  little  loss  and  what  little  there  is  consists  mainly 
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of  hairs  of  the  leaf  which  apparently  contain  no  digitoxin.  They 
suggest  that  the  powder,  preferably  number  six,  be  used  in  making 
the  official  infusion  instead  of  the  bruised  leaves. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  239.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Digitalis.— Relative  Activity  of  Different  Species. — From  physio- 
logical and  chemical  examination  of  foxglove  leaves,  Gronberg 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  sibirica,  D. 
ambigua,  and  D.  monstasa  (?),  grown  in  the  Helsingfors  Botanical 
Garden,  are  less  active  than  those  of  D.  purpurea.  Leaves  from 
the  same  source,  unsuitable  for  therapeutic  use,  gave  a  stronger 
Keller  digitoxin  reaction  than  good  ones,  and  this  reaction  is  there- 
fore useless  for  the  valuation  of  the  leaves.  Focke's  method  gives 
good  results,  but  requires  great  skill  and  experience. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  107. 


Digitalis. — Relative  Activity  of  Separated  Portions. — Newcomb 
and  Rogers  record  guinea-pig  assays  and  intravenous  cat-method 
assays  of  the  four  well-defined  portions  obtained  during  a  special 
cleaning  process  for  this  drug.  The  superiority  of  select  clean 
drug  representing  petiole  and  lamina  only  is  distinctly  proved  in 
the  table  copied  below. 


Relative  toxicity  of 

M.  L.  D. 
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separated  portions  by 

per  250  Gm. 

cat  unit  in 

guinea 

Per  cent 

guinea 

milligrammes 

pig             cat 

Portion  tested             ash. 

Pig. 

of  drug. 

method,  method. 

Selected  clean  drug     9.284 

0.04375 

87.62 

100          100 

Petioles 8.76 

0.225 

332.6 

19.44      26.3 

Siftings 56.81 

0.200 

510 

21.8         17.18 

—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  5S0.     (I.  G.) 

Duboisia  Species. — Alkaloids  of. — J.  M.  Petrie  discusses  the 
history  of  solanaceous  alkaloids  with  particular  reference  to  their 
presence  in  various  species  of  Australian  Duboisia.  From  D. 
myoporoides,  Gerrard  (1S78)  isolated  the  alkaloid,  duboisine,  and 
now  Petrie  finds  that  this  alkaloid  is  a  mixture  of  inactive  hyos- 
cyamine,  inactive  scopolamine  and  nor-hyoscyamine  of  Merck. 
Duboisia  Hopwoodii,  or  "pituri,"  contains  the  alkaloid  which  Ger- 
rard called  piturine  and  in  1910  Dr.  Rothera  showed  that  this  is 
identical  with  nicotine.     The  fresh  leaves  of  Duboisia  Leichardtii 
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were  found  by  Petrie  to  contain  0.28  per  cent,  of  an  alkaloidal 
mixture  consisting  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  t'-hyoscyamine,  20  per 
cent,  of  /-scopolamine  and  40  per  cent,  of  nor-hyoscyamine. 

From  Solandra  levis,  Petrie  isolated  an  alkaloid  which  he  called 
sclandrine,  and  which  resembles  atropine. — Med.  J.  Australia; 
through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  34. 

Echinocystis  Oregana. — Constituents  of  Seeds  of. — M.  R. 
Daughters  describes  this  perennial  plant  known  as  wild  cucumber 
or  "Ole-man-in-the-ground"  as  a  native  of  the  western  United 
States.  The  root  may  be  from  one  to  two  meters  long  and  weigh 
thirty  or  more  kilos.  The  root  contains  poisonous  constituents 
and  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative.  Analysis  of  the  seeds  for  three 
years  gave  the  following  data: 

1915.  1916.  1917. 

Fat 30.10  34.92  35.45 

Protein  (N  X  6.25) 23.71  20.64  21.54 

Starch 9.21  12.05  10.31 

Fiber 22.07  21.55  20.01 

Moisture 4.04  3.90  4.54 

Ash 2.89  2.64  2.60 

Analysis  of  the  extracted  and  expressed  oils  gave  the  following 
constants : 

Extracted.  Expressed. 

Color Golden  yellow  Olive-green 

Density  25° 0.9267  0.9166 

Refractive  index  25° 1.4722  1.4701 

Solidifying  point +5°  to — 8°  +5  to —8° 

Iodine  number 116.5  117.0 

Saponification  number 193.4  189.1 

The  oil  has  a  taste  like  that  of  olive  oil.  Hydrogenation  gave 
a  bland  yellowish  white  fat  of  m.  p.  29°  to  36°,  solidifying  point 
25°,  iodine  number  76.6.  Feeding  experiments  with  mice  showed 
the  oil  to  be  non-toxic— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (191S),  126.  (G. 
D.  B.) 

Empetrum  Nigrum. — Chemical  Constituents  of. — L.  van  Itallic 
found  that  the  leaves  of  Empetrum  nigrum  (crowberry),  contain 
a  wax  (which  consists  chiefly  of  ceryl  (cerotinate)  benzoic    acid, 
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urson,  tannic  acid,  fructose  and  probably  rutin.  The  urson,  when 
anhydrous,  has  the  formula  Ci0Hi6O,  and  is  identical  with  urson 
obtained  from  uva  ursi.  The  leaves  do  not  contain  alkaloids, 
andromedotoxin  or  glucosides  hydrolyzable  by  emulsin.  On  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  both  benzoic  acid  and  urson  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Empetraceae  and  Ericaceae  seems  to  be  probable. 
— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  709.     (H.  E.) 

Eucalyptus  Macarthuri. — Cultivation  in  Australia. — Eucalyptus 
Macarthuri  is  now  receiving  special  attention  in  Australia,  as  it 
is  a  very  rapid  grower  and  the  oil  yields  60  per  cent,  of  geranyl 
acetate.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  811.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Euonymus  Atropurpureus. — Adulteration  of. — E.  M.  Holmes 
notes  that  the  B.  P.  description  for  the  root  bark  of  this  drug  is 
inadequate  and  indicates  that  the  description  given  in  Maisch's 
Materia  Medica  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  characters.  The 
black  scaly  cork  is  usually  wanting  in  the  drug  received  abroad. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  silky  threads  appearing  upon  careful 
fracture  are  of  a  caoutchouc  nature  and  are  not  mucilaginous. 
He  describes  a  spurious  euonymus  bark,  probably  derived  from 
the  Araliaceae  or  Rutaceae,  which  shows  histological  differences  in 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  medullary  rays  and  secretion  cells. 
Comment  is  made  upon  the  possibilities  of  variations  in  activity 
of  this  drug  being  likely  due  to  admixture  with  spurious  barks. — 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  88.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Euonymus. — Adulteration  with  Wafer  Ash. — H.  W.  Youngken, 
upon  examining  some  euonymus  that  was  sent  to  him  by  a  local  whole- 
sale house  as  being  of  a  suspicious  appearance,  found  that  it  con- 
tained considerable  wafer  ash  bark.  He  says  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  condition  of  euonymus  on  the  market  has  not 
been  all  it  should  be  for  some  time.  In  order  to  enable  the  drug 
collectors  and  pharmacists  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
the  adulterant  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  important 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  plants  and  barks  yielded  by  them. — 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  1G0.     (J.  K.  T.) 

P.  Guem  states  that  wafer  ash,  the  bark  of  Ptelea  trifoliata, 
may  be  readily  distinguished  microscopically  from  true  euonymus 
by  the  large  oleoresin  cells  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  and  by 
the  layer  of  sclerenchymatous  cells  under  the  cork,  whereas  the 
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euonymus  bark  contains  small  laticiferous  cells  and  is  destitute  of 
the  selerenchymatous  layer.  Further,  the  ptelea  back  contains 
prismatic,  rosette  or  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  these  cells  of  the 
periderm,  and  the  medullary  rays  are  commonly  three  cells  wide. 

Fig.  23. 


Transverse  section  through  outer  portion  of  water  ash  bark:  A,  cork;  B,  cork 
cambium;  C,  solitary  rhombohedral  crystal  of  calcium  oxalate;  D,  stone  cells;  E, 
cortical  parenchyma  containing  small  starch  grains  and  rosette  aggregates  of 
calcium  oxalate.     (Photomicrograph  X  200.) 

Euonymus  bark  contains  rosettes  only  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  the 
medullary  rays  are  one  cell  wide.  For  full  details  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  both  barks,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original 
paper.     L'Union  Pharm.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (191S),  107. 


Eupatorium  Glutinosum. — Substitute  for  Matico. — The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  one  importation  of 
so-called  "matico"  consisted  of  the  leaves  of  Eupatorium  glutinosum. 
This  plant  has  opposite  leaves,  with  serrate  margin,  cordate  base, 
coarsely  bullate  in  the  upper  surface  and  possessing  numerous 
glandular  hairs.  Its  flowers  when  present  are  composite  heads. 
True  matico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  flowers  in  spikes  and  has 
alternate  leaves,  with  finely  crenulated  margin,  unequal  subcordate 
base,  finely  bullate  upper  surface,  prominent  venation  below  and 
no  glandular  hairs.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  SS7. 
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Eupatorium  Glutinosum. — An  Adulterant  of  Matico. — Ewing  and 
Clevenger,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  discuss  in  fuller 
detail  than  the  foregoing  announcement  the  macroscopic  differ- 
ences existing  between  matico  and  the  new  adulterant,  which  is 
called  by  Wijk  "matico  of  the  Peruvians." 

Ewing  and  Clevenger  find  that  Eupatorium  glutinosum,  on  ex- 
haustion with  petroleum  ether,  yielded  14  per  cent,  of  extract  and 
that  no  alkaloids  and  merely  a  trace  of  tannin  were  found.  Steam 
distillation  yielded  0.15  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  smelling  like 
boneset. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  510. 

Eupatorium  Rebaudianum. — "The  Sweetest  Plant  Known." — 
Under  the  above  and  attractive  heading  the  "Agricultural  News" 
of  Barbados  draws  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  a  species  of 
Sterna  being  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  sweetening  prop- 
erties. The  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Composite, 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  Eupatorium,  grows  in  the  higher 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Pedro,  Paraguay,  and,  though 
comparatively  rare,  might  be  easily  propagated  either  by  suckers, 
by  cuttings,  or  by  division;  the  last  means,  it  is  said,  is  the  most 
easy.  A  chemical  investigation  in  1913  resulted  in  the  isolation 
of  two  different  sweet  substances  from  the  leaves — eupatorin,  or 
estevin,  and  rebaudin — names  derived  from  the  generic  and  specific 
names  of  the  plant  {Eupatorium  Rebaudianum).  The  sweet  sub- 
stance, which  is  stated  to  be  ISO  times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  is  not 
fermentable.  The  importance  of  the  product  of  this  plant,  there- 
fore, is  chiefly  as  a  substitute  in  diabetes  for  saccharin,  over  which 
it  presents  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  in  its  natural  state 
by  crushing  the  leaves  to  powder,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
saccharin.  It  is  stated  that  small  samples  remitted  to  Europe 
and  North  America  have  resulted  in  applications  for  large  quan- 
tities. One  drawback  in  its  cultivation  seems  to  be  the  failure  to 
produce  many  fertile  seeds,  but  its  multiplication  by  cuttings, 
suckers,  and  division  of  the  root,  chiefly  the  last,  is  comparatively 
easy.  If  cuttings  or  seeds  could  be  obtained  it  might  be  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  profitable,  to  make  a  trial  of  growing  the  plant 
in  the  West  Indies.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  707. 

Flaxseed. — Increasing  Palatability  as  a  Laxative. — George  Ewe 
points  out  that  crushed  flaxseed  can  be  made  a  palat  a  e  laxative 
by  heating  at  120°  for  several  hours,  thus  imparting  a  pleasant 
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nutty   flavor   to   the   product. — Proc.    Penna.    Pharm.    Assoc,   41 
(1918),  1G3.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Fennel. — Adulteration  with  Bitter  Fennel.—  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  announces  that  ex- 
amination of  samples  of  importations  of  "Fennel  Seed"  Focniculum 
vulgare,  has  disclosed  that  bitter  fennel,  Foeniculum  piperitum, 
has  been  substituted  in  some  instances  for  the  true  material. 
This  species  is  not  cultivated  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
Foeniculum  vulgare  by  its  very  much  smaller  size  and  the  decidedly 
bitter  taste  and  flavor  of  its  volatile  oil.  The  department  will 
recommend  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States  of  any  shipment 
labeled  "Fennel  Seed,"  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  bitter  fennel. 
Pract.  Drug.,  Jan.,  1918,  38. 

Geranium  Nepalensi. — Constituents  of  the  Sweet  Variety. — 
Asahina  and  Tominura,  by  successive  extraction  of  the  dried  grass 
with  water  and  with  alcohol,  obtained  gallic  acid,  quercetin  and 
succinic  acid.  The  grass  yielded  10.21  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which 
5.41  per  cent,  was  calcium  and  1.95  per  cent,  was  magnesium. — 
J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
1S78. 

Ghassoul. — A  Morocco  Drug. — E.  M.  Holmes  reports  that  M. 
E.  Wilzceh  received  from  Morocco  a  soap  substitute  and  finding 
some  seeds  mixed  therewith  requested  Director  Briquet  of  the 
Geneva  Botanical  Gardens  to  plant  same.  After  sprouting,  the 
plants  were  identified  as  Mesembryanthetnum  nodiflorum,  and  M. 
crystallinum,  the  latter  in  small  proportion.  The  ash  of  the  differ- 
ent species  yields  a  very  pure  soda  ash,  but  the  use  as  a  soap  sub- 
stitute appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  saponin.  About 
fifty  years  ago  the  same  product  was  brought  to  Europe  under  the 
incorrect  name  of  Rhassoul.— Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  317.     (J.  H.) 

Ginseng. — Lafitoris  Memoir  on. — Edward  Kremers  states  that 
1918  is  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  possibly  the  first  printed 
contribution  to  American  materia  medica.  Lafitou,  a  Jesuit 
Missionary  at  Sault  Saint  Louis,  near  Montreal,  discovered  what 
the  Indians  called  man-root,  after  diligent  search  at  the  sugges 
tion  of  Father  Jartoux,  who  had  shortly  before  described  the  Chi 
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nese  plant.  The  original,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is 
rare,  as  are  reprints  made  in  1858.  The  historic  significance  of 
ginseng  warrants  a  re-publication  of  the  Memoir,  together  with 
other  original  literature  and  this  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
has  undertaken  to  do.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  44S.  (Z. 
M.  C.) 

Ginseng. — Pharmacology  of  Constituents. — W.  Sakai  finds  that 
the  ether-soluble  fraction  of  ginseng  contains  the  active  princi- 
ples, which  exert  a  quieting  action,  although  stimulating  respira- 
tion and  the  circulation.  The  volatile  oil,  consisting  of  "panacen," 
(C5H8)„,  which  has  a  density  of  0.925  and  boils  at  105  to  110° 
at  15  mm.  pressure.  "Panacen"  increases  the  blood  pressure 
and  the  rate  of  respiration.  The  acid  is  unsaturated,  is  of  high 
molecular  weight,  and  tends  toward  crystallization.  It  raises 
the  blood  pressure  and  stimulates  respiration  in  small  doses,  but 
has  the  opposite  effect  in  large  doses.  The  ester  is  apparently  of 
the  fatty  acid  just  described.  The  resin  is  physiologically  inert. — 
Jap.  Med.  Lit.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2041. 

Globularia  Alypum. — A  Senna  Substitute. — According  to  Eder 
the  leaves  of  Globularia  Alypum,  from  Spain,  have  been  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  senna  under  the  name  of  Folia  Alypi.  As  they 
appear  to  possess  emetic  as  well  as  purgative  properties,  they 
would  probably  be  an  indifferent  substitute.  They  contain  crystal- 
line globularic  acid,  an  amorphous  bitter  principle,  and  a  yellow 
substance,  probably  identical  with  rutin.  They  are  free  from 
oxymethylanthraquinone  derivatives.  Alder  buckthorn  bark  would 
be  a  much  more  rational  substitute. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  through 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),   120. 

Grape  Fruit. — Constituents  of. — H.  F.  Zoller  finds  that  the 
peel  of  grapefruit  (Citrus  decumana)  shows  recoverable  amounts 
of  essential  oil,  consisting  principally  of  pinene,  limonene,  citral 
and  alcohols,  the  glucoside,  naringin,  and  pectin.  The  bitterness 
of  the  fruit  is  shown  to  be  due  to  naringin.  It  is  further  shown 
that  the  citric  acid,  naringin  and  pectin  content  of  the  fruit  de- 
creases during  storage,  while  the  percentages  of  sucrose  and  re- 
ducing sugars  increase. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  364.  (G. 
D.  B.) 
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Gutta  Percha. —  Nigerian  Source. — According  to  the  official 
Nigeria  Gazette,  the  gutta  percha  produced  in  that  country  is 
the  latex  from  the  tree  producing  Shea  butter. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chcm., 
10  (1918),  76. 

Haematoxylon  Africanum. — In  1909  a  species  of  haematoxylon 
was  discovered  in  Great  Namaqualand,  South  Africa.  This 
species  consists  of  a  shrub-like  plant,  from  1  to  1.5  meters  in 
height,  with  leaves  smaller  than  those  of  H  ccmiatoxylon  Cam- 
peachianum,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers.  The  stems  consist 
chiefly  of  a  reddish-brown  central  portion,  surrounded  by  a  nearly 
colorless  layer  of  woody  fiber,  and  are  from  0.5  to  1 .  25  inches  in 
diameter.  The  central  core  upon  exposure  to  air  darkens  con- 
siderably as  is  the  case  with  logwood.  An  extract  prepared  from 
this  plant  yields  color  reactions  more  closely  resembling  those  of 
Brazil  wood,  than  those  of  logwood.  With  ferric  chloride  a  brown 
color  is  noted  and  with  lead  acetate  a  precipitate  possessing  a  pale 
pink  color  is  formed.  Mordanted  wool  when  treated  with  the  ex- 
tract of  this  plant  showed  colors  similar  to  those  obtained  upon 
treatment  with  Brazil  wood,  but  duller  in  appearance,  and  deficient 
in  the  red  constituent.  A.  G.  Perkins  claims  the  extract  obtained 
from  this  plant  is  of  no  technical  importance. — J.  Soc.  Dyers 
and  Col.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  119. 

Hops. — Aroma  of. — J.  Schmidt  states  that  the  peculiar  turpentine 
aroma  of  "Oregon  Cluster"  and  "New  York  Spaulding  English 
Cluster"  hops  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  of  these  varieties  were 
obtained  by  crossing  the  original  strain  with  Danish  male  hops. 
This  confirms  his  opinion  that  the  hop  aroma  is  not  as  fugitive 
nor  as  local  as  is  commonly  supposed. — Z.  ges.  Brauw.;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  401. 

Horse  Chestnut. — Constituents  of. — According  to  G.  Masson, 
the  seed  coats  of  these  seeds  contain  tannin,  while  the  cotyledons 
contain  two  acids,  esculic  and  esculinic,  both  of  which  have  been 
obtained  in  crystalline  form. — Bull.  Sci.  Pharm.;  through  Pharm. 
J.,  101  (1918),  107. 

Horse  Chestnut. — Saponin  from. — In  Germany,  horse  chestnuts 
are  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  dried.     They  are  then  treated 
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with  benzin  and  boiled  down  with  alcohol.  In  cooling,  the  ex- 
tract deposits  saponin.  The  residues  can  be  made  into  starch 
flour,  which  is  excellent  for  feeding  animals. — Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  705. 

Hydrastis. — Alkaloidal  Content  of  Leaves  and  Tops. — After 
assaying  eight  pounds  of  the  drug  Charles  S.  Herron  found  it  to 
contain  412  grains  or  0.74  per  cent,  of  pure  alkaloid.  He,  there- 
fore, feels  that  in  hydrastis  leaves  and  tops  a  valuable  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  hydrastine  is  at  hand,  since  a  crop  of  the  crude 
drug  is  available  each  year  and  the  method  of  extraction  is  simple 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  berberine  present. 

In  extracting,  Herron  merely  moistened  the  ground  drug  with 
10  per  cent,  ammonia  water,  then  percolated  with  ether,  distilled 
off  most  of  the  ether  from  the  percolate,  and  shook  out  the  residue 
with  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  extract  was  then  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  the  precipitated  alkaloid  was 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  acid  and  precipitation  with  am- 
monia water.  Instead  of  ether,  benzol  can  be  used  as  the  ex- 
tracting solvent.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  416.     (F.  H.) 

Hydrastis. — Detecting  Berberine  in. — Essy  adds  to  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powdered  drug,  moistened  with  alcohol,  2  drops  of 
30  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  When  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
long  needles  aggregated  to  bundles,  consisting  of  berberine  ni- 
trate, can  be  seen.  On  heating,  the  crystals  disappear  and  the 
mixture  becomes  red. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  393. 

Hymenodyctyon  Excelsum. — Constituents  of. — Gibson  and  Simon- 
sen,  in  agreement  with  previous  findings,  isolated  esculin  and 
scopoletin  from  the  bark  of  Hymenodyctyon  excelsum. 

No  alkaloid,  however,  was  found,  though  the  presence  of  such 
a  substance  "hymenodictyonine"  had  been  reported  in  literature. — 
J.  Proc.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  I  (1918), 
151.     (A.  V.) 

Hyoscyamus. — Cultivation  of. — N.  R.  Mueller  says  that  henbane 
presents  several  problems  quite  different  from  belladonna  and 
stramonium.     Seedlings  cannot  be  transplanted  and  seed  is  sowed 
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in  the  field  under  very  careful  conditions  and  the  plants  are  thinned. 
The  potato  bug  is  a  serious  menace.  Spraying  with  lead  arsenate 
(1  :  1000)  twice  during  the  season  is  tolerably  effective.  Tests 
showed  less  than  0 .  002  gramme  of  arsenic  per  kilo  of  dried  leaves, 
an  amount  that  seems  negligible.  Assays  showed  about  equal 
amounts  of  alkaloids  in  plants  of  first  and  second  years'  growth. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  127.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Hyoscyamus. — Wild-Grown  in  Montana. — It  is  pointed  out  by 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  that  not  only  is  a  valua- 
ble domestic  supply  of  henbane  being  cultivated,  but  that  the 
plant  grows  wild  in  Montana. 

Shortly  after  the  war  prices  of  henbane  sky-rocketted.  Before 
the  war  it  had  sold  from  S  to  20  cents  per  pound.  When  war 
cut  off  the  supply  from  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  price 
climbed  quickly  to  $4  per  pound.  Lately,  domestic  production 
has  broken  the  market,  so  that  henbane  is  now  sold  at  $2.  It 
has  also  been  ascertained  by  Federal  chemists  that  henbane  is 
growing  wild  and  luxuriant  in  Montana.  There  it  grows  even 
above  the  head  of  a  tall  man  and  grows  very  thickly  and  is  of 
high  quality.  The  situation,  however,  will  not  be  cleared  up 
until  the  henbane  growing  wild  has  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion as  an  important  drug  supply  and  a  new  industry  which  war 
has  forced  the  United  States  to  develop. — Pract.  Drug.,  March, 
1918,  49. 

Indian  Gum  Resin. — A  recent  U.  S.  Treasury  Decision  (No. 
37712)  throws  a  little  light  on  the  identity  of  so-called  "India  gum 
resin,"  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant  for  gum  chicle 
and  not  to  possess  any  therapeutical  properties,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  drug.  It  appears  that  it  consists  of  a  resin  extracted  from 
jelutong  or  similar  or  pseudo  gums  by  a  process  somewhat  elab- 
orate, accomplished  by  the  use  of  solvents  followed  by  evapora- 
tion.—Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  278. 

Insect  Flowers. — Cultivation  in  Japan. — The  first  plantations 
of  insect-flowers  were  made  in  Japan  in  1SS5  from  seed  of  the 
genuine  Dalmatian  plant  Chrysanthemum  cincrariafolium.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  industry  in  Japan  has  rapidly  grown. 
The  total  exports  in  1917  exceeded  30,000  cwt.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  "open"  or  "half-open"  grade  and  are  inferior  to  the  former 
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best   Trieste   grades.— Chem.    and    Drug.,    90    (1918),    231.     (E. 
N.  G.) 

Insect  Flowers. — Cultivation  in  Switzerland. — H.  Faes  states 
that  in  1912  the  cultivation  was  started  in  Switzerland  with  seed 
obtained  from  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia,  and  by  1916  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  had  been  grown  to  constitute  two  planta- 
tions of  some  importance,  with  a  total  area  of  1S70  square  meters, 
and  carrying  7,000  plants.  By  the  end  of  1917,  97  plantations 
had  been  established,  carrying  24.S90  plants.  After  the  collec- 
tion of  the  spring  flowers,  which  is  effected  by  hand,  the  flowering 
stems  are  cut  back  to  induce  a  second  flowering;  304  square  meters 
of  ground  yielded  14 . 6  kilogrammes  of  dried  flowers.  The  seeds 
should  be  collected  from  the  spring  flowers,  sown  at  once  in  lines 
20  cm.  apart,  and  lightly  covered  with  soil.  In  the  autumn,  vigor- 
ous plants  suitable  for  setting  out  in  lines  60  cm.  apart  will  be  ob- 
tained. A  stony  soil  and  good  south  aspect  are  desirable,  and  no 
special  manuring  is  necessary.  In  the  second  year,  about  mid 
June,  the  plants  flower  vigorously;  the  flowers  should  be  collected 
while  there  are  still  some  unexpanded,  and  before  the  expanded 
ones  begin  to  wither;  they  are  then  spread  out  in  thin  layers  in 
the  shade,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  present  value  of  the  dried 
flowers  is  2.5  francs  per  kilogramme.  They  are  largely  used  for 
the  preparation  of  a  spray  for  the  vines,  which  is  made  by  extract- 
ing the  flowers  with  alcohol  and  mixing  the  tincture  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  black  soap.  One  kilogramme  of  flowers  gives  about 
66  liters  of  spraying  solution.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
flowers  cultivated  in  Switzerland  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
grower  is  certain  of  a  market  for  his  produce. — Schweiz.  Apoth. 
Ztg.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  51. 

Insect  Powders. — Pyrethrum  Substitutes. — J.  K.  Thibault,  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  has  experimented  to 
find  a  larvicide  for  use  in  certain  places  that  can  be  neither  "oiled" 
nor  drained,  such  as  water  gardens,  outdoor  fish  pools,  rice  fields 
and  the  like.  As  the  larvicidal  action  of  pyrethrum  powder  is 
purely  mechanical,  he  considered  it  possible  to  produce  a  powder 
from  the  common  weeds  of  the  neighborhood  that  would  be  just 
as  effective.  The  weeds  and  grasses  of  nearly  every  species  in 
the  neighborhood,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  of  the  proper 
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fineness,  gave  very  good  results. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S), 
1215.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Ipecac. — Colombian  Exports. — The  value  of  ipecac  exported 
from  Colombia  during  1917  was  $52,352.00,  against  $167,219.00 
in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  587.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Ipecac. — Alkaloids  of. — Jso-emetine,  which  has  heretofore  been 
produced  or  isolated  in  the  form  of  the  benzoyl  derivative,  can 
now  be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  methylpsychotrine;  emetine 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  in  conjunction  with  the  stereo- 
isomeride  as  iso-emetine  is  also  known.  The  base  and  several  salts 
have  also  been  formed.  Iso-emetine  can  also  be  made  by  the 
methylation  of  iso-cephaeline;  on  oxidation  it  yields  methylpsy- 
chotrine and  rubremetine.  Attempts  so  far  to  isomerize  it  to 
emetine  have  failed.  On  complete  methylation  and  degradation 
by  Hoffmann's  method  it  yields  a  methine  which  is  isomeric  with 
methylemetinemethine.  Dr.  H.  H.  Dale  has  found  that  iso- 
emetine  has  about  half  the  toxicity  of  emetine  when  given  to  rabbits 
intravenously,  whereas  on  cats  it  is  practically  without  any  emetic 
effect  whatever.  In  man  it  seems  to  be  very  well  tolerated,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  curative  action  in  amebic  dysen- 
tery.—Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  44.  (J.  K.  T.) 

Ipecac  and  Emetine. —  Use  in  Dysentery.- — Huerre  favors  the 
use  of  the  official  "total"  ipecac  preparations  (extract  and  syrups), 
i.  e.,  those  not  deprived  of  alkaloids,  as  against  emetine-free  ipecac, 
in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  "Brazilian"  treatment  of  ipecac  root, 
i.  e.,  successive  aqueous  maceration,  infusion  and  decoction,  ex- 
tracts, it  is  true,  a  total  of  20  per  cent.,  while  the  Codex,  190S, 
using  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  yields  only  17  per  cent.;  but  this  extract 
contains  all  of  the  alkaloid  of  the  root,  while  the  "Brazilian"  treat- 
ment extracts  only  60  to  65  per  cent.  The  ratio  between  emetine 
and  total  alkaloid  extracted  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Emetine 
may  be  considered  as  a  specific  in  amebic  dysentery,  but  in  the  form 
of  injection  does  not  reach  the  parasites  when  they  are  encysted; 
in  this  case,  treatment  by  ipecac  injection  should  be  added.  Herail, 
in  discussion,  concludes  that  emetine  and  total  ipecac  are  appro- 
priate in  treatment  of  amebic,  but  are  harmful  in  bacillary  dysen- 
tery,  in  which  case,   in  conjunction  with  serum  therapy,   ipecac 
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deprived  of  all  alkaloids  has  proved  beneficial. — J.  pharm.  chim.; 
through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  189. 

Ipecac  and  Its  Alkaloids. —  Use  in  Endamebiasis. — Sidney  K. 
Simon  concludes:  1.  Both  ipecac  and  its  constituent  alkaloidal 
derivatives,  emetin  and  cephaelin,  have  been  found  to  act  speci- 
fically on  the  vegetative  or  free  living  forms  of  the  Endameba 
histolytica.  2.  The  crude  ipecac  root  in  doses  sufficient  completely 
to  destroy  the  infecting  organisms  is  never  toxic.  3.  Both  emetin 
and  cephaelin  frequently  exhibit  toxic  properties  in  an  average 
dosage  of  from  0 . 5  to  1  grain  daily  over  a  limited  period.  4.  The 
alkaloids  alone  are  ineffective  within  safe  limits  of  dosage  in  de- 
stroying the  encysted  forms  of  the  Endameba  histolytica.  5. 
The  entire  ipecac  root,  when  employed  under  proper  conditions, 
not  only  destroys  the  vegetative  endameba  but  the  encysted  forms 
as  well,  and  thereby  prevents  recurrences  or  relapses  of  the  infec- 
tion.—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  2042.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Ipecac— Should  the  Powder  Form  Be  Recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copanaf — Wm.  W.  Davies  reports  that  in  assays  of  powdered 
ipecac  made  at  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  Supply 
Depot,  U.  S.  A.,  they  have  always  found  a  drug  that  tested  high. 
If  there  were  a  maximum  per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids,  it 
would  conserve  the  supply  and  insure  greater  uniformity  in  dosage 
and  in  products  compounded  with  it.  The  U.  S.  P.  IX  does  not 
recognize  powdered  ipecac  and  gives  only  a  minimum  limit,  1 .  75 
per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  for  the  whole  drug.  Some 
samples  of  powdered  drug  have  contained  as  high  as  2.45  per  cent, 
of  alkaloids,  40  per  cent,  above  the  minimum  for  the  whole  drug. 
Had  the  War  Department  been  supplied  with  ipecac  assaying 
2.45  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  when  500  pounds  was  being  purchased, 
it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  700  pounds  of  the  1 .75  per  cent., 
and  200  pounds  would  have  been  taken  off  the  market  and  $850 
worth  wasted  unless  it  were  diluted  to  1.75  per  cent,  or  the  equiv- 
alent used.  Products  like  Dover's  powder  compounded  from  it 
might  vary  40  per  cent.  Therefore,  Mr.  Davies  believes  that 
powdered  ipecac  should  be  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P.  and  that  its 
standard  should  be  not  less  than  1 .  75  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2 
per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  1055.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Irish  Moss. —  Use  as  Food. — Recently  the  Dundee  Food  Control 
Committee  has  had  its  attention  directed  to  the  value  of  this 
product  as  a  food,  and  according  to  Consul  H.  Albert  Johnson,  of 
Dundee,  Scotland,  it  has  been  decided  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Food  Ministry,  in  order  to  consider  what  might 
be  done  toward  popularizing  the  substance  as  an  article  of  diet. 
He  states  that  carrageen  is  known  in  various  parts  of  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  "hen's  dulse."  It  grows  abundantly  on  rocks 
and  stones  within  the  littoral  zone,  flourishing  in  salt  water  which 
has  a  dash  of  fresh  in  it.  In  its  natural  state  it  has  the  appearance 
of  dwarf  dulse,  the  small  flag  being  soft  and  cartilaginous,  and  in 
color  it  ranges  from  a  greenish  yellow  to  a  purplish  brown.  When 
picked  and  sun  dried  it  becomes  translucent  and  of  a  horn-like 
consistency.  Among  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  it  is  boiled 
in  water  until  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  porridge  and  is  served 
in  a  like  manner  with  milk.  It  forms  a  jelly  in  about  20  to  30 
times  its  weight  in  water,  but  is  more  commonly  used  in  making 
various  kinds  of  puddings.  Other  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
utilized  are  fining  beer  and  in  connection  with  calico  printing.  It 
has  55  per  cent,  of  mucilaginous  matter,  10  per  cent,  albuminoids, 
and  15  per  cent,  mineral,  being  rich  in  iodine  and  sulphur. 

This  seaweed  is  often  confused  with  several  others  which  have 
been  used  as  food  by  the  Scottish  people,  but  neither  in  its  natural 
nor  its  prepared  state  has  it  any  resemblance  to  these.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  carrageen,  if  methodically  collected  and  properly 
used,  would  help  in  augmenting  the  national  food  supply.  In 
the  bays  and  creeks  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  the  weed  grows 
profusely,  but  the  labor  of  collecting  it  in  marketable  quantities 
is  great.  On  the  east  coast  it  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  inland 
bays,  and  on  the  coast  generally.  It  can  be  picked  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tay  —  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  251. 

Isopyrum  Fumarioides. — A  Source  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Ac- 
cording to  Mirande  this  Siberian  plant  belonging  to  the  Ranun- 
culaceae  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  cyanogenetic  known.  A  100 
gramme  sample,  representing  all  parts  of  the  plant,  yielded  0.249 
gramme  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  digestion  with  water  for  several 
hours  at  25  to  30°.  A  much  smaller  amount  (0.042  gramme) 
has  previously  been  obtained  from  I.  thalictroidcs,  the  only  European 
plant  of  the  same  genius. — Comptes  rend.;  through  Sc.  Am.  Suppl. 
No.  2202,  May  16,  1918,  164.     (O.  R.) 
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Juglans  Species. — Characteristics  of. — In  his  studies  of  the 
medicinal  plants  of  North  America,  T.  Holm  reaches  Juglans  nigra 
and  J.  cinerea.  These  he  contrasts  microscopically  with  Carya 
and  Platycarya  species,  after  which  he  discusses  the  histology 
of  both  plants.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  12  figures  showing 
the  structure  of  Juglans  nigra,  7  of  which  are  shown  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

As  to  Juglans  cinerea,  the  structure  of  the  roots  agrees  in  all  re- 
spects with  /.  nigra,  the  stem  structure  has  some  points  of  differ- 
ence; while  the  leaf  structure  is  like  that  of  /.  nigra,  except  that 
the  pointed  hairs  are  more  numerous  and  occur  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  eight.— Merck's  Rep.  27  (1918),  115  and  168. 

Kapok. —  Use  as  Wound  Dressing. — This  African  fibrous  material 
has  been  found  by  J.  Silhol  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  wound 
protective.  It  is  quite  absorbent  and  is  softer  than  cotton. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (191S),  210. 

Karaya  Gum. — Substitute  for  Tragacanth. — C.  O.  Ewing  gives 
an  interesting  report  on  karaya  gum  in  which  he  sums  up  results 
of  previous  investigators  and  gives  considerable  new  information. 
Like  tragacanth,  karaya  gum  absorbs  large  quantities  of  water, 
swelling  considerably  and  forming  a  tasteless,  nearly  colorless 
mucilage.  A  1  per  cent,  mucilage  of  karaya  had  a  viscosity  about 
like  a  3/»  per  cent,  mucilage  of  tragacanth.  The  adhesiveness 
of  a  1  per  cent,  tragacanth  mucilage  is  superior  to  that  of  a  1  per 
cent  karaya  mucilage.  As  an  emulsifying  agent,  karaya  appears 
good  though  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  should  be  used  and 
it  may  be  objectionable  sometimes  because  of  its  acidity.  Its 
legitimate  use  should  be  encouraged  because  of  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  price. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  787.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Kauri  Gum. —  New  Zealand  Exports. — New  Zealand  exported 
4,862  tons  of  kauri  gum  in  the  1916-1917  year,  valued  at  £300,271, 
against  4,575  tons,  valued  at  £279,133,  the  year  previous.  The 
United  States  was  the  chief  purchaser. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  42.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Kava-Kava. — Constituents  of. — S.  Murakami  obtained  from  an 
extract  of  kava-kava  made  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  0.59  per 
cent,   of  methysticin,   0 .  66  per  cent,   of  pseudomethysticin,    1 . 2 
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Fig.  24. 
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Cross-section  of  apical  portion  of  a  twig  of  Juglans  nigra,  autumnal  stage,  show- 
ing epidermis  (Ep),  heterogeneous  cork  (Co;  and  collenchyma  (Coll)  X  320. 


Pig.  23 


Dorsal  epidermis  of  leaf  of  Juglans  nigra,  showing  stomata.      X  496. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  26.    Large  sessile  glandular  hair  of  Juglans  nigra,  seen  from  below.     Fig.  27. 
Same  hair,  seen  from  side.     Fig.  28.    Long-stalked  glandular  hair.    X  320. 
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per  cent,  of  yangonin,  and  10.3  per  cent,  of  kava  resin.  From  the 
resin,  by  treatment  with  alkali,  7 . 5  per  cent,  of  crystalline  matter, 
consisting  of  yangonin,  desmethoxy-yangonin,  beta-methysticinic 
acid  and  kava  acid. 

Desmethoxy-yangonin,  C14H12O3,  occurs  in  light  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  133  to  134°,  and  on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potassa 
it  is  converted  into  desmethoxy-yangonic  acid,  C14H14O4,  melting 
at  93  to  94°. 

Beta-methysticinic  acid,  C14H14O3,  occurs  in  yellow  crystals 
melting  at  175°.  For  it,  the  rational  formula  CH2  :  O2  :  C6H3- 
CH  :  CHCH  :  CHC(CH3)CHOH  is  proposed. 

Kava  acid  (either  C11H10O4  or  CnHieOe)  is  considered  as  the  active 
principle  of  the  drug.  It  melts  at  S4  to  S6°  and  has  a  bitter  taste. — 
J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2547. 

Ko-Woren. — A  Korean  Drug. — This  drug  is  the  rhizome  of 
Jeffersonia  dubia  (Fam.  Berberidacea?)  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Chinese  drug  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  rhizome  of 
Picrorrhiza  Kurrooa  (Fam.  Scrophulariacese). 

The  Korean  rhizomes  resemble  hydrastis.  They  are  10  to  20 
centimeters  long  by  7  millimeters  thick,  are  frequently  branched 
and  carry  numerous  fine  adventitious  rootlets.  The  surface  is 
marked  by  longitudinal,  undulating  striations,  and  the  fracture 
is  uneven  but  non-fibrous.  The  transfer  section  is  usually  4  to  5 
lobed,  showing  a  bright  brown,  usually  thin  bark,  a  yellowish 
wood  in  irregular  star-shaped  lobes;  the  pith  is  brown  and  fre- 
quently partially  destroyed. 

Asahina  and  Mayeda  obtained  from  the  drug  the  carbonate  of 
an  alkaloid  melting  at  240°,  with  decomposition.  They  were  un- 
able to  obtain  the  crystalline  hydrochloride,  nitrate  or  sulphate. 
Confusedly  crystalline  double  hydrochlorides  of  the  alkaloid  with 
gold  and  with  platinum  were  obtained,  as  well  as  an  amorphous 
picrate.  The  alkaloid  did  not  give  the  berberine  reaction. — J. 
Pharm.  Japan;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  184. 

Krameria. — Substitutes  Used  in  Germany. — R.  Wasicky  states 
that  the  astringency  of  Krameria  is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  roots 
of  Tormentil  (Potentilla  tormentilla)  bistort  {Polygonum  bistorta) 
and  geranium  {Geranium  maculattim).  The  relative  astringency 
was  tested  by  the  agglutination  of  red  blood  corpusdes,  solutions 
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of  oak  gall  tannin  being  used  as  standards.  By  this  method  the 
tannin  content  of  krameria  was  found  to  be  8.3  per  cent.;  of  tor- 
mentel,  18.75  per  cent.;  of  bistort,  25  per  cent.;  of  geranium,  35 
per  cent. — Pharm.  Post.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
2405. 

Larkspur. —  The  Seasonal  Variation  of  Acidity,  Toxicity,  and 
Alkaloidal  Content  of  Three  Species  of. — O.  A.  Beath  gives  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  of  three  species  of  larkspur  representing 
different  altitudes  and  habitats:  Delphinium  geycri  which  grows 
on  plains  at  five  to  seven  thousand  feet;  Delphinium  glaucescens 
which  grows  in  the  shade  in  canyons  and  on  mountains  at  about 
eight  thousand  feet;  and  Delphinium  subalpiniitm,  which  grows 
mostly  in  the  open  from  nine  to  thirteen  thousand  feet.  He  finds 
the  relative  amounts  of  acid  quite  uniform  for  all  species  during 
early  development  and  no  apparent  relation  between  acid  and 
crude  alkaloid  due  to  seasonal  variation.  The  toxicity  of  D. 
glaucescens  is  much  less  than  the  others  and  D.  subalpinium  shows 
a  comparatively  small  lethal  dose  as  the  flowering  stage  approaches. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  larkspurs  are  more  dangerous  during  early 
growth,  it  is  not  due  to  greater  toxicity.  The  three  species  show 
the  same  sort  of  seasonal  variation  in  alkaloidal  content,  the  lowest 
point  being  reached  when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  Beath 
concludes  that  the  immature  plants  are  dangerous  because  of  the 
quantity  of  alkaloid  and  not  because  of  increased  toxicity. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  955.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Lavandula  Vera. — Cultivation  of. — E.  Zacchareivicz  describes 
Lavandula  vera  as  a  small  woody  plant  bearing  upright  herbaceous 
leaves.  The  volatile  oil  is  slightly  yellow  in  color,  has  a  sweet 
aromatic  odor  and  acrid  taste  and  is  rich  in  ester.  It  grows  best 
in  light  sandy  clay,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  at  an  elevation  of  from 
1200  to  4000  feet.  Lower  down,  the  oil  obtained  is  poor  in  ester 
content;  the  higher  the  altitudes,  the  richer  the  oil.  Fertilization 
of  the  soil  with  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  chloride  and  super- 
phosphate tripled  the  yield  of  flowers  and  oil. — J.  Dept.  Agr. 
Victoria;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2408. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Peel  and  Seed. — Constituents  of. — Mach  and 
Lederle  have  analyzed  these  substances  and  find  their  composi- 
tion are  tabulated  as  follows: 
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Orange  peel 19  .30 

Lemon  peel 14  .  03 

Lemon  peel 15 .32 

Orange  seed 6.82 

Lemon  seed 8.23 

— Chem.  Ztg.;  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (191S),  105a. 

Licorice  Root. — Asiatic. — Examination  of  material  imported  as 
licorice  root  has  disclosed  that  the  product  was  not  obtained  from 
either  of  the  species  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  con- 
sisted of  Asiatic  licorice,  Glycyrrhiza  uralensis,  an  unofficial 
species.  Except  that  the  sample  examined  contained  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  stems,  it  was  of  a  good  quality.  According  to 
information  available  in  literature,  Asiatic  licorice  contains  about 
the  same  amount  of  glycyrhizzinic  acid  (IS  to  20  per  cent.)  as 
Spanish  and  Russian  licorice.  According  to  a  ruling  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  no  objection  to  the  importation  of  this 
product  will  be  offered  if  it  is  labeled  "Asiatic  licorice  root.  Not 
recognized  in  the  V.  S.  P."— Pharm  Era,  51  (1918),  132. 

Licorice  Root. — Smith  African. — Licorice  root  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  its  introduc- 
tion to  that  country  a  number  of  farmers  planted  it  and  then  proba- 
bly, on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  market,  neglected  it.  Later  it  so 
spread  in  certain  localities  as  to  become  a  pest  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Xow,  its  usefulness  has  been  recognized  and  the  diggers  pay  a 
penny  (2  cents)  a  pound  for  the  privilege  of  digging  it. 

The  quantity  available  in  South  Africa  for  export  is  very  limited 
and  will  never  seriously  compete  with  the  supplies  coming  from 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  where  it  has  grown  and 
spread  for  centuries.  If  it  were  not  that  Asiatic  supplies  have 
largely  been  shut  off  on  account  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  harvest  it  in 
South  Africa.— Pharm  Era,  51  (191S),  94. 

Lime  Juice. — Jamaican  Exports. — Jamaica  exported  91,472 
gallons  of  lime  juice,  valued  at  £9,147,  during  1916.— Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (191S),  36.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Linaria  Minor. —  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Content  of. — M.  Gard  finds 
that  100  grammes  of  this  plant,  when  fresh,  contains  0.05832 
gramme  of  hydrocyanic  acid. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (191S),  153. 

Linseed. — Production. — The  linseed  crop  in  Italy,  India,  Canada, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  18,332,000  cwt., 
or  13.4  per  cent,  below  the  previous  year's  production.— Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  12.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Loganberry. — Constituents  of. — The  entire  loganberry  and  its 
juice  obtained  at  different  parts  of  the  season  have  been  examined 
by  M.  R.  Daughters  with  the  following  results: 


Juice        Juice 


Juice       Juice 


Berry. 

Date  of  collection  (1917) 

Total  solids 20.74 

Acidity  (citric  acid) 

Citric  acid,  anhydrous 1 .52 

Volatile  acid,  acetic 

Invert  sugar 7.15 

Protein,  N  X  6.25 4  .55 

Fat 0.613 

Fiber 1 .38 

Ash 0.571 

Specific  gravity  25° 


I. 

7/18 


II. 
7/25 
12.84 
1.60 
1.521 
0.48 
8.80 
0.871 


III. 
7/28 
12.49 
1.515 
1.511 
0.25 
9.06 
0.497 


IV. 

8/7 

14.74 

1.54 

1.54 

8.74 
0.37 


0.499        0.45  0.39 

1.0526     1.0548     1.0565         1.0599 


—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  30.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Lythrum  Salicaria. — Therapeutics  of. — Gougeon  and  Laumonier 
have  studied  the  medical  action  of  this  herb  and  its  glucoside, 
salicairin,  which  was  isolated  by  Cail  and  Viel  in  1916.  They  find 
both  useful  in  dysentery  and  employ  the  glucoside  in  8  to  20 
daily  doses  of  5  milligrammes  each. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918), 
397. 


Macrotomia  Cephalotes. — An  Alkanet  Substitute. — Ewing  and 
Clevenger  found  a  sample,  submitted  as  Alkanet,  consisted  of 
the  roots  of  Macrotomia  cephalotes  instead  of  true  Alkanet  (Alkanna 
tinctoria).  Both  belong  to  the  Boraginaceae  and  both  are  indigenous 
to  Asia  Minor  and  southeastern  Europe.  Several  points  of  differ- 
ence are  given  which  make  the  two  roots  easily  distinguishable. 
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Extracts  made  from  each  root  showed  great  similarity  in  numer- 
ous tests  to  which  they  were  submitted  and  each  contains  at  least 
two  chemical  individuals.  A  much  larger  amount  of  the  coloring 
extract  is  found  in  the  Syrian  root  than  the  true  and  it  possesses 
equivalent  tinctorial  strength. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
591.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Manila  Rope. — Distinction  from  Other  "Hard"  Rope  Fibers. — 
The  fibers  of  a  rope  are  treated  by  C.  E.  Swett  with  ether  to  re- 
move all  oil,  then  with  a  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  contain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine  which  has  been  acidified  with 
acetic  acid.  Upon  exposing  the  treated  fibers  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  the  manila  fibers  turn  russet-brown  and  other  fibers 
cherry-red.  A  rough  quantitative  determination  may  be  made 
by  picking  out  and  counting  the  differently  colored  fibers. — J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  227.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Manna. — Italian  Varieties. — Practically  all  manna  comes  from 
Italy,  where,  according  to  Raimondi,  six  different  varieties  are 
marketed:  (1)  Manna  Capaci  from  Fraxinns  omus;  (2)  Manna 
Geraci,  also  from  Fraxinus  omus;  (3)  Manna  Frassino  from  Fraxi- 
nus  excelsior;  (4)  Manna  Rotamme  Capaci;  (5)  Manna  Geraci  as- 
sorted, and  (6)  Manna  Castelbuono-Frassino.  The  first  three 
are  in  the  form  of  tears  and  are  called  cannolo.  The  percentage 
of  mannite  in  the  six  varieties  is,  respectively:  62.16  per  cent.; 
62  per  cent. ;  47  per  cent. ;  37  to  45  per  cent. ;  37  per  cent. ;  and  23 
to  30  per  cent.  The  Capaci  variety  commands  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  Geraci  variety,  because  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  very 
large  tears. — Boll.  chim.  farm.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918), 
501. 

Marjoram. — Adulteration  with  Coriaria. — Several  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  poisonous  material,  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  in 
marjoram  have  been  reported  and  G.  M.  Beringer  in  this  con- 
tribution describes  methods  for  its  detection.  The  marjoram  be- 
ing lighter  in  weight  may  be  removed  by  blowing,  thus  leaving  a 
residue  consisting  of  stems,  sand  and  the  heavier  coriaria  frag- 
ments. A  rough  chemical  test  is  the  blackening  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  ferric  chloride  solution  with  the  tannin  of  coriaria.  As 
this  adulterant  is  usually  finely  broken  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon 
microscopical    examination    of    the    material.     The    histological 
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Venation  of  Coriaria  myriifolia  Leaf;  X  15. 
Fig.  30. 


Stomata  and  surface  cells,  leaf  of  Coriaria  myriifolia 
Fig.  31. 


Cross-section  leaf  of  Coriaria  myriifolia,  X  300:  e,  dermal  layer;  c,  oxaiate  crys- 
tals; m,  mesopbyll;  p,  palisade  tissue;  v,  vascular  tissue  of  midrib. 


Melaleuca  Uncinata. 
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characters  of  coriaria  are  the  polygonal  epidermal  cells,  the  striated 
guard  cells  of  the  stoma,  the  glabrous  surface  of  the  leaf  and  en- 
tire absence  of  glandular  hairs.  Variations  in  the  sources  of  com- 
mercial marjoram  are  discussed  and  the  botanical  nomenclature 

Fig.  32. 


Longitudinal  section  of  midrib  of  Coriaria  leaf;  sieve  tubes  and  trachea  of  the 
vascular  bundle. 

is  reviewed.  Ten  original  illustrations  accompany  this  article 
and  serve  to  show  both  gross  and  histological  characters  of  marjoram 
and  coriaria.  (See  Figs.  29-32.)—  Proc.  N.  J.  Phar.  Assoc,  48 
(1918),  43.     (C.  W.  B.) 


Melaleuca  Uncinata. — Properties  of  Resin  from. — The  outer 
bark  of  Melaleuca  uncinata  contains  23  per  cent,  of  an  orange- 
brown,  semi-transparent,  very  brittle  resin,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely soluble  in  alcohol,  quite  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  and  very 
soluble  in  acetone.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform, 
benzene  or  turpentine.  Its  chief  constituent  is  a  resin  acid  having 
the  formula  C17H28O4,  which  melts  at  148  to  150°,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  deep  green  color  and  green  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  neutral  bodies  of  the  resin  melt  at  125  to  130°, 
are  brittle,  of  resinous  nature,  and  do  not  give  the  green  color  with 
ferric  chloride.  A  small  amount  of  a  vegetable  wax,  melting  at 
67  to  68°  was  also  found  in  the  bark.  The  resin  is  so  inflammable 
as  to  cause  strips  of  the  bark  to  burn  like  a  candle,  giving  off  a 
large  volume  of  black  smoke.  The  acetone  solution  of  the  resin 
makes  a  good  lacquer  for  brass. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
14.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Mustard  Seed. — Russian.— Recently  obtained  figures  place  the 
production  of  mustard  seed  in  Russia  at  35,700  tons  in  1916,  and 
44,700  tons  in  1917.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  production  is  taken 
for  mustard  seed  oil,  10  per  cent,  for  making  the  ethereal  oil,  and 
19  per  cent,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  mustard  (Farina 
sinapis).  The  remaining  1  per  cent,  is  sold  by  pharmacists  un- 
der the  name  of  mustard  seed  (Semina  sinapis). — Pract.  Drug., 
Apr.,  1918,  38. 

Nux  Vomica. — Etymology  of. — After  an  exhaustive  investigation, 
Tschirch  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  name  was  first  given 
to  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  Strychnos  potatorum,  which  contains  no 
alkaloid,  but  possess  emetic  properties;  they  are  far  more  exten- 
sively used  in  India,  and  have  been  known  much  longer  than  the 
seeds  of  5.  nux  vomica.  No  indication  could  be  found  of  any 
emetic  property  being  attributed  to  the  latter,  and  the  assump- 
tion is  that  after  their  introduction  the  seeds  of  S.  potatorum  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  the  name  "Nux  Vomica"  was  transferred 
to  those  which  now  bear  it.  Schelenz,  however,  points  out  that 
the  adjective  "vomica"  is  not  derivable  from  "vomo,"  and  that 
vomica  means  a  boil  (and  also  misfortune  or  injury),  to  which  the 
seeds  of  5.  nux  vomica  have  some  resemblance. — Schweiz.  Apoth. 
Ztg.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  120. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  paper,  H.  Schelenz  states  that  the 
first  known  use  of  the  word,  nux  vomica,  was  by  Serapion,  who, 
describing  a  seed,  probably  Trichilia  emetica,  stated,  "id  est  nux 
vomica,"  (a  vomiting  nut),  although  Schelenz  says  "vomica"  is 
poor  Latin.  He  does  not  quite  agree  with  Tschirch,  that  Strychnos 
nux  vomica  is  non-emetic,  since  both  Lemery  and  Emsting  in  the 
eighteenth  century  wrote  of  its  emetic  properties. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (191S),  63. 

Nux  Vomica. —  Variations  in. — H.  H.  Schaefer  suggests  that  an 
assay  for  a  strychnine  be  added  to  the  U.  S.  P.  assay  for  total  alka- 
loids in  so  far  as  there  is  no  definite  relationship  between  total 
alkaloids  and  strychnine.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
by  using  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  assay  method  and  making  the  titrated 
solution  alkaline  with  ammonia,  shaking  out  with  chloroform, 
evaporating,  taking  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  destroying  the 
brucine  with  nitric  acid  and  continuing  as  in  U.  S.  P.  VIII: 
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Powdered  Nux  Vomica:     U.  S.  P.  VIII  =  1.25%  strychnine;  U.  S.  P.  IX  = 
2.5%  total  alkaloids. 

Total  alkaloid         Strychnine  Brucine 

method.                 method.  by 

Sample.                       U.  S.  P.  IX.         U.  S.  P.  VIII.  difference. 

A 2.64                        0.88  1.76 

B 2.93                        1.32  1.61 

C 2.52                        0.73  1.79 

D 1.92                        0.73  1.19 

E 2.97                        1.54  1.43 

F 3.21                        1.25  1.96 

G 2.71                        1.30  1.41 

H 3.53                        1.30  2.23 

1 2.38                        1.26  1.12 

FluidexTract:     U.  S.  P.  VIII  =  1%  strychnine;  U.  S.  P.  IX  =  2.37  to  2.63% 
total  alkaloids. 

Total  alkaloid        Strychnine  Brucine 

method.                method.  by 

Sample.                            U.  S.  P.  IX.         U.  S.  P.  VIII.  difference. 

A 2.46%                    0.79%  1.67% 

B 2.64                        1.27  1.37 

C 2.51                        1.03  1.48 

D 2.39                        0.91  1.48 

E 2.41                        1.21  1.20 

F 2.48                        0.77  1.71 


Extract:     U.  S.  P.  VIII  =  5%  strychnine;  U.  S.  P.  IX  =  15.2  to  16.8%  total 
alkaloids. 

Total  alkaloid         Strychnine  Brucine 

method.                 method.  by 

Sample.                           U.  S.  P.  IX.       U.  S.  P.  VIII.  difference. 

A 15.41%                  4.93%  10.48% 

B 16.32                      6.69  9.63 

C 14.89                      5.21  9.68 

D 17.10                     8.21  8.89 

E 15.61                      6.71  8.90 

F 16.45                      6.01  10.44 

Tincture:     U.  S.  P.  VIII  =  0.1%  strychnine;  U.  S.  P.  IX  =  0.237  to  0.263% 
total  alkaloids. 

A 0.241%                0.111%  0.130 

B 0.271                    0.084  0.187 

C 0.213                    0.079  0.134 

D 0.224                    0.114  0.110 

E 0.251                    0.080  0.171 

F 0.249                    0.102  0.147 

— Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48  (191S),  50.     (J.  H.) 
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Olive  and  Olive  Oil. —  History  of. — An  extensive  article  by  J. 
Hurley  which  abounds  in  historical  data  and  descriptive  refer- 
ences regarding  the  olive  tree  from  antiquity  to  modern  times. 
Among  other  items  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the  cultivation, 
cultural  directions  and  progress  made  in  the  olive  raising  industry 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  of 
olive  oil  and  its  various  uses,  including  medicinal  and  ecclesiastical, 
are  stated  at  great  length.  The  reasons  for  this  oil  being  termed 
"sweet  oil"  prove  especially  interesting.  The  olive  tree  and  its 
oil  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  history  and  the 
facts  are  ably  set  forth  in  this  contribution. — Pract.  Drug.,  Aug. 
1918,  22;  Sept.,  1918,  21;  Oct.,  191S,  21,  and  Nov.,  1918,  22.  (C. 
W.  B.) 

Opium. — Assay  by  Improved  Lime  Method. — Wm.  Maske,  Jr., 
reports  some  modifications  of  the  U.  S.  P.  method  which  make  it 
less  cumbersome  and  yet  just  as  accurate.  The  opium  is  triturated 
with  sand  and  lime  and  an  aqueous  extract  prepared.  To  an  aliquot 
portion  of  the  filtrate  contained  in  a  separator,  ether  and  ammonium 
chloride  are  added.  After  standing  over  night,  the  stem  of  the 
separator  is  stopped  with  cotton  and  the  liquid  drained  off.  The 
washing  with  morphinated  water  and  distilled  water  is  done  in 
the  separator  and  then  the  cotton  is  dislodged  into  an  Erlenmcyer. 
The  crystals  in  the  separator  are  dissolved  by  tenth-normal  sul- 
phuric acid  V.  S.,  and  then  those  in  the  stem  by  holding  the  funnel 
at  an  angle  so  that  the  acid  runs  out  slowly.  The  separator  is  washed, 
the  flask  is  agitated  to  insure  solution  of  all  the  crystals,  and  then 
the  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.  S— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  7  (1918),  248.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Opium.— Assay  of  Morphine  Hindered  by  Codeine. — Annctt  and 
Singh  state  that  the  presence  of  codeine  materially  influences  the 
amount  of  morphine  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  calcium  hy- 
droxide solution  by  ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Increasing  quantities  of  codeine  lessen  the  quantity  of  morphine  pre- 
cipitated. This  fact  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  assay  of 
opiums  (lime  water  method),  containing  a  relatively  high  codeine 
content,  such  as  the  Indian  opiums.  The  authors  suggest  that 
codeine  be  first  removed  by  shaking  with  toluene,  before  the  pre- 
cipitation   of   the   morphine   is   attempted.     Considerably    higher 
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results   have   been   obtained   where   this   was   followed. — Analyst, 
43  (1918).     (G.  C.  D.) 

Discussing  the  foregoing  paper,  D.  B.  Dott  has  investigated 
the  statements  made  by  the  authors  and  reports  that  he  cannot 
agree  therewith,  and  does  not  think,  that  the  request  for  the  change 
in  the  present  method  should  be  heeded. — Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918), 
318.     (J.  H.) 

Opium. — Assay  of  Morphine  in. — C.  H.  Hill  uses  a  Gooch 
crucible  to  collect  the  precipitated  morphine  obtained  in  the 
assay  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  instead  of  counterpoised 
fillers,  and  thus  saves  time  and  obtains  equally  accurate  results. — 
Analyst;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2652. 

Opium. — Assay  of  Morphine  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia. — 
Heiduschka  and  Faul  find  it  necessary,  in  effecting  the  quantita- 
tive precipitation  of  morphine  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  its 
salts,  to  use  1.75  times  the  theoretical  amount  of  ammonia. 
If  twice  the  amount  of  ammonia  is  used  the  morphine  redis- 
solves.  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  (5th  edition)  directs  the 
use  of  5  mils  of  normal  ammonia  V.  S.  to  4  grammes 
of  12  per  cent,  opium;  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  (4th  edition) 
directs  4  mils.  The  error  due  to  dissolved  morphine  is  0.105 
per  cent,  by  the  German  assay  and  only  0.0407  per  cent,  by  the 
Swiss  assay.  Correction  factors  are  given  in  the  original  article. — 
Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2656. 

Opium. — Chinese  Troubles  and  Problems. — A  summary  of  the 
opium  situation  in  China,  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century 
to  the  present  time.  The  paper  includes  the  increase  in  importa- 
tion from  time  to  time  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  for  smoking 
purposes.  The  physiological  effects  are  likewise  vividly  depicted. — 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  207.     (F.  H.) 

Opium. — Egyptian  Cultivation  Prohibited. — In  order  to  increase 
the  area  under  food  cultivation,  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  has  been  prohibited  in  Egypt. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  S46.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Opium. — Distribution  in  Formosa. — When  Japan  annexed  the 
island  of  Formosa,  many  of  the  native  Chinese  were  addicted  to 
the  use  of  opium  in  the  proportion  of  about  60,000  males  and 
10,000  females.  An  act  was  promulgated  making  opium  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  all  addicted  to  the  drug  were  obliged  to  obtain 
licenses.  The  opium  is  distributed  to  wholesale  and  retain  deal- 
ers. In  1900  there  were  152,950  males  licensed  and  12.S02  females. 
In  1916  there  were  57,829  males  and  9,000  females. 

The  monopoly  bureau  obtains  its  raw  product  from  India, 
Persia,  and  Turkey.  Since  the  war  there  have  been  no  importa- 
tions from  Turkey,  the  greater  part  (all  in  1916)  being  purchases 
from  Persia.  Only  about  25  acres  are  devoted  to  opium  poppy 
cultivation  in  Taiwan.  Opium  powder  is  obtained  by  the  monopoly 
bureau  from  the  sanitary  bureau  of  the  Home  Office  of  Japan. 
The  opium  manufactured  by  the  Taiwan  Monopoly  Bureau  is 
divided  into  two  grades  (formerly  three,  but  since  1907  there  has 
been  no  demand  for  the  so-called  second  grade),  the  present  prices 
being  28  yen  (normal  exchange  value  of  yen  is  $0.4985)  for  first 
grade  and  20  yen  for  third  grade  per  tin  containing  100  momme 
(about  13  ounces)  of  opium  paste. 

At  first  the  proportion  of  demand  among  consumers  was  10,  20 
and  70  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  respectively,  but 
gradually  the  best  grade  increased  in  demand,  the  present  propor- 
tion of  sale  being  about  92  for  first  grade  and  S  for  second.  Those 
who  give  up  smoking  are  invariably  the  ones  who  are  least  addicted 
to  the  drug.  With  increased  use  of  the  higher-priced  quality  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  opium  monopoly  actually  shows  an  in- 
crease. The  director  states  that  no  opium  is  exported  from  Taiwan. 
The  revenue  in  1916  was  $3,070,485.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918), 
172. 

Opium. — Fullers'  Earth  Unsatisfactory  Diluent  for. — George 
Ewe  points  out  that  fullers'  earth  is  not  satisfactory  as  an  inert 
diluent  for  U.  S.  P.  powdered,  deodorized  and  granulated  opiums, 
because  it  adheres  to  the  morphine  and  low  assay  results  are  a 
consequence. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  163.  (R. 
P.  F.) 

Opium. — Macedonian. — Brunetti  states  that  the  opium  pro- 
duced in  Serbian  Macedonia  is  collected  in  a  number  of  localities, 
the    most    esteemed    varieties   coming   from    Kavadar,    Negotine 
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Veles,  and  Chtip ;  these  usually  contain  over  15  per  cent,  of  morphine 
calculated  on  the  opium  dried  at  100.  In  the  other  varieties  the 
proportion  varies  from  12  to  14.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
opium  exported  from  Asia  Minor,  but  it  is  richer  in  codeine. — Bull, 
sci.  pharm.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  107. 

Opium. — Process  for  Making  Nearly  Colorless  Preparations. — 
C.  Mannich  has  patented  a  process  for  making  only  slightly  colored 
opium  preparations,  which  consists  in  treating  the  opium  extract 
(which  should  be  acid  to  litmus  but  not  to  Congo  red)  with  0.5 
per  cent,  of  lead  acetate  or  copper  acetate  solution,  filtering  and 
removing  the  metal  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),'  614.     (H.  E-) 

Opium. — Salonica. — Valdiguie  describes  interestingly  the  opium 
culture  of  Salonica  and  its  environs.  The  varieties  cultivated 
are  Papavar  somnifcrum  album  and  glabrum  and  in  the  paper  de- 
tails of  cultivation  are  given.  The  opium  produced  in  the  district 
is  free  from  capsule  fragments  and  contains  in  moist  condition 
from  13  to  even  17  per  cent,  of  a  morphine.  Its  codeine  content  is 
low  (0.464  per  cent,  in  moist  condition)  while  it  contains  0.075 
per  cent,  of  narceine. 

The  average  crop  is  30  to  40  kilos  of  opium  from  the  hectare 
and  600  to  800  kilos  of  seeds  from  the  same  area. — J.  Pharm. 
chim.,  18  (1918),  81. 

Opium. — Serbian. — The  cultivation  of  opium  in  Serbia  began 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  first  person  who  cultivated  poppies 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  opium  was  a  Turk,  named  Ali  Simon 
Zade.  His  example  was  followed  by  Pop  Mihajlo  Medic,  from 
Kavadar,  and  by  some  German  immigrants.  At  present  Kavadar 
is  the  center  of  an  important  opium-cultivation.  Before  the  Balkan 
war  30,000  okas  (1  =  1.25  kilo)  of  opium  and  from  650,000  to 
750,000  okas  of  poppy-seed  were  produced  annually,  realizing  a 
revenue  of  from  1,800,000  f.  to  2,700,000  f.  From  2,500  to  3,300 
hectares  were  then  planted  with  poppies.  The  average  produc- 
tion per  hectare  was  12  okas  of  opium  and  from  225  to  300  okas 
of  poppy-seed.  The  climate  of  the  neighborhood  of  Kavadar  is 
very  mild  and  very  suitable  for  opium-growing. — Wein,  Landw. 
Ztg.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  865. 
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Opium. —  U.  S.  P.  Assay  of. — George  Ewe  calls  attention  to 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  some  minor  phases  of  the  technique 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  opium  assay  and  suggests  means  for  overcoming 
these  defects. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (191S),  1G5.  (R. 
P.  F.) 

Opium  Wax. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts, 
J.  N.  Rakshit  read  a  paper  on  "Opium  Wax,"  describing  the  separa- 
tion of  a  wax  from  opium  and  the  isolation  of  the  unsaponifiable 
matter  from  the  latter,  giving  some  analytical  constants  and  proper- 
ties of  each.  The  same  author,  writing  on  the  "Estimation  of 
Morphine  in  Opium  by  Polarimeter,"  describes  a  process  for  the 
polarimetric  estimation  of  morphine  after  isolation  of  the  alkaloid 
from  opium  as  the  calcium  salt.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
method  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  B.  P.,  1914,  and 
the  U.  S.  P.  processes.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  291. 

Orris  Fingers. — Moldy. — Examination  of  importations  of  "orris 
root  fingers"  has  disclosed  that  in  some  instances  the  goods  have 
been  badly  infected  with  molds.  Not  only  was  the  surface  af- 
fected, but  also  the  inner  tissues,  so  that  a  process  of  scrubbing 
or  cleaning  could  not  remove  the  mold.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  recommend  the  exclusion  for  food  or  drug  use  of  orris 
root  fingers  found  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  rhizomes 
showing  distinct  evidence  of  mold. — Pract.  Drug.,  Nov.,  1918, 
38. 

Patchouli. — Production  in  Straights  Settlements. — The  consular 
report  by  G.  L.  Logan  treats  of  the  production  of  this  drug  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  particularly  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  A 
method  of  propagation,  of  harvesting  and  drying,  and  method  of 
shipment  is  outlined,  and  also  the  extent  of  the  crop,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  annual  exports  to  the  United  States. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  733.     (I.  G.) 

Piptostegia  Pisonis. — Source  of  Brazilian  Jalap. — W.  L.  Scoville 
has  examined  the  root  of  this  plant  and  finds  that  from  it  by  ex- 
traction with  alcohol  and  precipitation  of  the  concentrated  tinc- 
ture with  water,  there  can  be  obtained  26.5  per  cent,  of  resin  of 
which  3.7  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  petroleum  benzin,  5.3  per  cent, 
in  benzol,  5.9  per  cent,  in  ether,  19.55  per  cent,  in  chloroform, 
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and  99.4  per  cent,  in  acetone.  The  acid  number  of  the  resin  is 
23.1;  the  saponification  number  is  141.6;  while  its  water  solu- 
bility was  remarkable  for  a  resinous  substance,  since  1  gramme 
of  the  resin  shaken  with  100  mils  of  water  yielded  0.535  gramme 
of  solid  matter  to  the  solvent. 

The  above  data  show  that  the  resin  comes  within  the  U.  S.  P. 
requirements  for  ether  and  chloroform  solubility,  but  the  acid 
number  and  the  water  solubility  are  greater  than  that  designated 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Scoville  also  treated  the  resin  to  successive  extractions  with 
petroleum  ether,  ether,  chloroform  and  acetic  ether  and  compares 
his  results  with  those  obtained  with  true  jalap  by  Power  and  Roger- 
son  in  1909.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  785. 

Piptostegia  Root. — Description  of. — O.  A.  Farwell  reviews 
briefly  some  literature  on  the  root  known  as  Brazilian  Jalap  and 
gives  a  careful  detailed  description  of  the  specimens  he  examined. 
He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Resina  Drastica  whose  origin  is  not 
known  is  closely  related  to  Brazilian  Jalap  and  Mexican  Scam- 
mony.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  853.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Ewing  and  Clevenger  report  that  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Brazilian  Jalap  shows  that  it  is  not  a  true  jalap  and  to  avoid  con- 
fusion they  prefer  to  call  it  piptostegia  root.  They  give  a  detailed 
description  of  it  as  well  as  the  results  of  some  experiments.  They 
find  the  resin  so  different  from  that  of  jalap  that  using  the  name 
"jalapin"  is  quite  incorrect.  A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
resin  extracted  by  various  solvents  from  piptostegia  root,  jalap, 
scammony,  Mexican  scammony  and  morning-glory,  and  a  compar- 
ison of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  purified  resins  shows  that  the  resin 
from  the  piptostegia  is  different  from  all  the  others.  Lack  of 
material  has  prevented  an  extended  chemical  study  of  the  resin 
but  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  profession  should  not  over- 
look the  possibility  of  cathartic  value  in  this  new  resin. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  855.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Peony. — Former  Use  in  Medicine. — The  Peony,  or  Pentecost 
Rose  as  it  is  called  in  some  countries,  which  is  just  now  the  reign- 
ing beauty  in  our  older-fashioned  gardens,  has  quite  lost  its  charac- 
ter as  a  medical  plant,  though  anciently  it  was  held  in  such  esteem 
in  this  respect  that  it  became  the  custom  to  call  unusually  skilful 
physicians  Pseonii,  and  herbs  of  great  medicinal  value    Paeon  ise 
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hcrbaj.  The  very  name  of  the  plant  is  derived  from  Paeon,  the 
name  of  the  mythical  physician  of  Olympus,  the  rival  of  Esculapius, 
identified  by  some  scholars  with  Apollo  himself.  The  reputation 
of  the  plant  depended  chiefly  upon  its  supposed  efficacy  against 
epilepsy  and  insanity,  but  it  was  also  largely  used  for  various 
diseases  of  women,  and  for  jaundice  and  pains  in  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.     Both  root  and  seeds  were  employed. 

Galen  recommends  an  amulet  of  the  root  to  be  worn  for  epilepsy 
and  nightmare,  and  Bacon  explains  its  action  in  these  cases  as  one 
of  "extreme  and  subtill  alternation,"  by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
that  it  disperses  the  "grossenesse  of  the  vapors  which  rise  and 
enter  into  the  cells  of  the  brain."  In  some  parts  of  England 
peony  seeds  are  still  used  in  this  way  as  a  preventive  of  convul- 
sions in  teething.  Gerard  identifies  the  peony  with  the  Cynospas- 
tus  of  Elian,  because,  according  to  Apuleius,  its  seeds  shine  in 
the  night  like  a  candle,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case  with  that  plant. 
He  does  not,  however,  accept  Elian's  statement  that,  like  the 
mandrake,  Cynospastus  cannot  be  plucked  up  without  danger, 
and  is,  therefore,  usually  uprooted  by  tying  a  hungry  dog  to  it  and 
"alluring  him  by  the  smell  of  roasted  flesh  set  towards  him." 
Even  so  it  must  be  plucked  by  night,  for  any  one  doing  it  in  the  day- 
time, and  being  seen  by  a  woodpecker,  is  likely  to  lose  his  sight. 
Mrs.  Hinkson  boldly  transfers  these  superstitions  to  our  familiar 
garden  flower. 

The  herbalist  Coles  gives  a  receipt  approved  by  "the  Lady 
Gage"  for  a  draught  of  peony  and  periwinkle  leaves  for  restoring 
"lost  wits"  and  speech,  and  most  old  housewife's  receipt  books 
have  similar  ones  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  its  use  in  such 
cases  that  gained  for  the  peony  its  name  Lunaria  paonia.  It  has 
not  been  a  favorite  flower  with  our  poets;  Shakespeare  does  not 
mention  it,  his  "pioned  banks"  being  really  trenched  banks;  Cowper 
introduces  it  into  "The  Task;"  but  it  was  Keats  who,  first  of  our 
greater  poets,  spoke  of  its  beauty — "the  wealth  of  globed  peonies." 
In  spite  of  Gerard's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  native  of 
England.— Nat.  Drug.,  48  (1918),  3191. 

Pine. — Origin  of  Resins  in. — J.  Dufrenoy  finds  that  resins  are 
transformation  products  of  either  the  cell  membranes  or  of  the  cell 
contents.  In  the  former  case,  the  resulting  resins  give  reaction 
for  pectic  membranes,  fixing  metallic  bases  and  turning  orange 
with  safranin.     In  the  bacterial  tumors  of  Finns  tnaritimus  the  resin 
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results  from  the  transformation  of  the  chloroplasts.  The  secre- 
tion of  resin  is  thus  a  very  complex  phenomenon  and  the  process 
of  formation  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  no  case,  however, 
is  it  produced  in  the  secreting  canals,  these  being  merely  collecting 
organs. — Rev.  gen.  sci.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2350. 

Plantain. — As  Convalescent  Food. — The  plantain,  Musa  para- 
disaica  bears  a  fruit  very  much  like  a  banana,  and  de  Figueroa 
strongly  recommends  the  pulverized  pulp  as  a  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  flour  for  convalescents. — Siglo.  Med.;  through 
Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  501. 

Podophyllum  Peltatum. — Collection  of. — G.  A.  Russell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  criticises  the  manner  of  collection  of 
this  rhizome  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  average 
collector  as  to  the  time  of  collection.  He  makes  a  plea  for  the 
spring-collected  drug  as  the  resin  content  is  at  that  time  high  and 
the  amount  of  dry  material  to  be  worked  over  is  relatively  much 
less  than  when  the  drug  is  collected  in  the  fall. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  8.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Podophyllum. — Present  U.  S.  P.  Assay  Satisfactory. — Com- 
parison of  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII  and  U.  S.  P.  IX  Assay  Methods  for 
Mandrake,  with  tabulation  of  results  by  George  Fwe  indicate 
superiority  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  method. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  41  (1918),  103.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Poppy  Juice. — Constituents  of  Sterile. — L.  Reutter  analyzed  a 
sample  of  sterilized  poppy  juice,  prepared  by  Chevalier,  of  Paris, 
and  found  it  devoid  of  morphine,  codeine  and  similar  alkaloids. 
Fractional  distillation,  in  vacuo,  yielded  formic  and  acetic  acids; 
the  residue,  after  being  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate, 
was  distilled  in  vacuo  and  yielded  much  ammonia  and  a  liquid 
base,  C4H9N,  boiling  at  87  to  89°  and  having  the  density  0.850. 
Pyrrolidine  and  methyl  pyrrolidine  were  also  found  in  the  dis- 
tillate. 

The  non-volatile  residue  yielded  lactic,  meconic  and  oxalic 
acids,  dextrose,  mucilage,  a  liquid  base,  C8H3N04,  and  two  alka- 
loids, having  the  formulas  C3H7NO9  and  C2H3N06. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1335. 
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Potato. — Industrial  Value  of. — W.  A.  Poucher  discusses  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  any  excess  in  the  English  potato  crop  for 
industrial  purposes.  Aside  from  the  well-known  processes  of  manu- 
facturing starch,  dextrin,  glucose  and  alcohol  from  this  material, 
the  writer  indicates  that  synthetic  rubber  may  be  produced  at 
reasonable  cost  from  the  mixture  of  higher  alcohols  (chiefly  butyl), 
obtained  by  fermentation  and  distillation  of  po*-\to  mashes. — 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  G3.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Potatoes. — Poisoning  by. — Harris  and  Cockburn  record  in- 
stances of  alleged  poisoning  by  potatoes  which  had  happened 
mainly  on  the  European  Continent.  Numerous  cases  of  poison- 
ing occurring  in  the  Eastern  district  of  Glasgow,  were  proven  con- 
clusively to  have  been  due  to  potatoes  which  had  been  obtained 
from  one  source.  Microscopical  and  chemical  tests  were  made 
on  potatoes  taken  from  the  same  origin  and  solanine  was  isolated 
and  its  quantity  estimated.  It  was  found  that  these  potatoes 
contained  at  least  five  to  six  times  the  quantity  of  solanine  (0.41 
parts  per  1000)  found  in  normal  unsprouted  potatoes.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  potatoes  examined  differed  from  normal 
potatoes  only  in  the  fact  that  they  had  begun  to  sprout  and  caution 
is  urged  in  the  use  of  such  potatoes. — The  Analyst;  through  Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  722.     (I.  G.) 

Pteridium  Aquilinum. — Dangerous  as  Food  Stuff. — L.  Kofler  states 
that  this  fern,  considered  harmless,  was  collected  for  use  in  food 
or  feeds.  Bread  was  prepared  containing  a  considerable  amount. 
The  consumption  of  this  bread,  especially  in  Bosnia,  caused  serious 
injury  and  in  a  number  of  cases  even  death.  The  rootstocks  of 
Pteridium  aquilinum  contain  a  starch  of  oblong  and  irregular  shape, 
have  tracheae  with  bordered  pores  and  a  brown,  strongly  suberized 
rind.  [Of  interest  is  that  Greshoff  found  a  cyanogenetic 
amygdalin-like  glucoside  in  Pleris  aquilina,  a  plant  which  is  now 
considered  synonymous  with  Pteridium  aquilinum.  Only  mature 
plants  were  found  to  yield  no  hydrocyanic  acid.  Ref.] — 
Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  35  (1918),  266;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.    (A.  V.) 

Quisqualis  Indica. — Examination  of  Seeds. — J.  A.  Goodson, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  found  the  seeds  of 
Quisqualis  indica  examined  by  him  to  have  an  average  weight  of 
0.9  gramme  and  to  consist  of  59  per  cent,  shells  and  41  percent. 
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kernels.  The  kernels,  when  extracted  with  successive  solvents, 
showed  the  following  percentages  of  extractive:  Light  petroleum, 
21.98;  ether,  0.70;  chloroform,  0.53;  ethyl  acetate,  0.69;  alco- 
hol (95  per  cent.),  10.53.  None  of  the  extracts  gave  an  alkaloidal 
reaction  with  Meyer's  reagent  except  the  alcoholic,  which  gave 
a  faint  precipitate.  The  light  petroleum  extract  was  a  yellow 
oil  which  solidified  at  ordinary  temperature,   and  exhibited  the 

following  characteristics:     Sp.  gr.    "  0.S936;  saponification 

100°  C. 

value,    191.9;  acid  number,   33.3;  iodine  number,   63.1. — Chem. 

and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  362.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Quisqualis  Indica. —  Use  as  Santonin  Substitute. — C.  J.  Daven- 
port states  that  the  plant  which  furnishes  this  substitute  belongs 
to  the  Cambretaeea?  and  grows  wild  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  Only  the  seeds  are  used  in  medicine. 
The  best  drug  comes  from  the  province  of  Szetchouan,  which  fur- 
nishes it  in  large  quantities.  The  seeds  contain  an  active  princi- 
ple resembling  santonin  and  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 
The  maximum  dose  is  7.5  grammes  for  adults. — Schweiz.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  56  (191S),  522;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (H.  K.) 

Raffia  Wax. — Consul  James  G.  Carter  in  a  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  states  that  the  raffia  wax 
industry  in  Madagascar  is  yet  undeveloped,  although  considera- 
ble of  this  material  per  year  could  be  obtained  if  offers  were  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  induce  the  Indian  traders  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  business.  The  product  resembles  carnauba  wax, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  Raphia  ruffia,  a  palm  indigenous  to 
Madagascar.  The  wax  forms  a  whitish  layer  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  dust  which  is  easily  detached  as  a 
fine  powder.  This  is  boiled  with  water,  the  earthy  matter  settling 
out,  and  the  crude  wax  is  skimmed  off  and  allowed  to  solidify. 
When  cold  it  becomes  hard  and  somewhat  brittle.  It  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  0.950,  and  melts  at  82°.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether, 
petroleum  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  acetone.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  separates  on  cooling. — Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  226. 

Red  Sandal  Wood. — The  heart  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus 
containing  the  red  coloring  principles  "santalin"  is  exported  from 
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Madras,  where  the  tree  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  Caddapah 
and  neighboring  hills.  Its  use  as  a  dye  wood  has  been  super- 
seded by  aniline  colors.  The  wood  is  widely  used  for  house  posts, 
as  it  is  never  attacked  by  white  ants.  [Sandal  and  Santal,  Santa- 
lum  Rubram  and  Santalum  Album,  are  good  illustrations  of  the 
confusion  of  English  and  Latin  botanical  nomenclature.  To 
avoid  this  the  U.  S.  P.  recognizes  the  English  title — Red  Saunders — 
for  the  above  wood. — Ref. ] — Nature;  through  Sc.  Am.  Suppl., 
No.  2202,  May  16,  1918,  163.     (O.  R.) 

Rhubarb. — Test  for  Turmeric  in  Powdered. — Arzberger  places 
0 . 1  gramme  of  powdered  rhubarb  on  a  strip  of  filter  paper  and 
puts  6  to  8  drops  of  ether  on  it.  After  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
the  colored  spot  on  the  back  of  the  paper  is  touched  with  one  drop 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Turmeric  causes  a  red  color,  turning  it  to  sky-blue  with 
ammonia  and  the  presence  of  even  1  per  cent,  may  thus  be  de- 
tected.— Pharm.  Zentralhalle ;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  1.337. 

Rhus  Species. — Fats  from. — J.  B.  McNair  states  that  fat  allied 
to  Japan  wax  has  been  previously  isolated  from  the  ripe  fruits  of 
Rhus  acuminata,  R.  radicans,  R.  succedanea,  R.  sylvestris,  R.  verni- 
cifera  and  R.  vernix.  R.  laurina,  a  non-poisonous  species,  and  R. 
diversiloba  are  now  added  to  the  list  of  fat-yielding  species.  The 
fruits,  except  that  of  R.  laurina,  are  all  poisonous;  but  that  of  R. 
vernix,  although  highly  toxic  when  green,  becomes  harmless  when 
ripe,  and  a  decrease  in  the  toxicity  of  the  fruit  of  R.  diversiloba 
occurs  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  fat  content  during 
ripening,  until  the  mature  fruit  is  quite  harmless.  The  formation 
of  the  fat  has  no  real  connection  with  the  decrease  in  the  poisonous 
properties.— Bot.  Gaz.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  299. 

Rice  Chaff. — Fixed  Oil  from. — Garelli  gives  the  following  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  of  the  oil  which  is  contained  in  rice 
chaff  to  an  extent  of  6.5  per  cent,  and  which  is  obtained  by  sub- 
jecting the  chaff  to  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres.  The  crude 
oil  has  a  more  or  less  greenish  brown  color,  this  varying  with  the 
quality  of  chaff  employed.  Specific  gravity,  0.913-0.918;  acid 
number,  13.8;  saponification  number,  179  to  1S9;  glycerin,  4.8 
to  9  per  cent.;  Hehner  number,  94.5.     In  order  to  obtain  an  oil 
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rich  in  glycerin  but  poor  in  oleic  acid,  the  hydrolyzing  lipolytic 
enzyme  in  the  chaff  should  first  be  killed  by  heating.  The  press 
cake  which  contains  about  2.7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  from  8 
to  9  per  cent,  of  fat  is  very  suitable  for  feeding  purposes. — Ann.  R. 
Acad.  Tor.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  02  (1918),  222 

Rubber. — Growth  in  the  Mid-Orient. — By  "mid-orient"  is  meant 
India,  Ceylon,  Malaysian  Peninsular,  Indo-China  and  the  Indian 
Islands.  In  1900,  from  these  sections,  53,800  tons  of  wild  and  4 
tons  of  cultivated  rubber  were  marketed;  in  1915,  46,500  tons  of 
wild  and  113,400  tons  of  cultivated  rubber  entered  the  market, 
while  the  crop  of  1916  from  these  sections  were  46,500  tons  of  wild 
and  155,000  tons  of  cultivated  rubber. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS 
(191S),  95. 

Rubber. — Substitutes  for. — Certain  varieties  of  the  Euphor- 
biaceae  growing  in  Germany  in  abundance,  yield  sap  containing  a 
rubber-like  substance.  This  constituent  is  readily  extracted  by 
treating  the  dried,  powdered  plants  with  ether,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  other  volatile  solvents,  and  subsequently  adding 
alcohol.  All  fatty  matter  that  is  present  is  removed  at  the  same 
time.  Plants  of  two  species  are  especially  mentioned,  with  the 
statement  that  if  these  were  cultivated  on  pasture  lands,  a  yield 
of  43  kilos  of  rubber  substitute  and  120  kilos  of  fat  per  hectare 
might  be  obtained. — Pharm.  Ztg. ;  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
20  (1918),  397R.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Rubber. — Synthetic. — The  manufacture  of  acetone  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  Germany  at  present,  where  10  to  15  tons  of  carbide  are  manu- 
factured daily  for  the  production  of  acetylene  which  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  and  acetone. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.,  No.  2193,  Jan. 
12,  191S,  22.     (C.  R.) 

Rubber. —  Vulcanization  with  Selenium. — Experiments  made  by 
Charles  R.  Boggs  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Selenium  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  used  in  a  standard  30  per 
cent.  Para  compound  in  the  same  proportion  that  sulphur  would 
be  used,  and  heated  to  150°  for  a  couple  of  hours,  resulted  in  partial 
vulcanization.     Physical   tests  showed  normal   elongation,   but   a 
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50  per  cent,  deficiency  in  tensile  strength  compared  to  the  similar 
sulphur  compound.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  partial  vulcan- 
ization took  place  even  though  the  temperature  was  considerably 
below  the  melting  point  of  selenium.  Increased  time  did  not  im- 
prove the  product. 

Doubling  the  amount  of  selenium  and  using  an  accelerator 
such  as  had  been  used  with  sulphur,  did  not  improve  the  com- 
pound but  hastened  its  decomposition.  Other  accelerators  were 
tried  without  success. 

Using  amorphous  selenium  and  an  organic  accelerator,  tensile 
strength  was  increased  without  sacrificing  elongation,  the  tem- 
perature required  being  about  135°  and  the  time  about  twice  that 
required  for  sulphur.  The  compound  shows  no  deterioration 
under  the  short  life  test  of  four  days'  heating  in  air  at  70°.  While 
some  electric  tests  have  been  carried  out  with  its  use  as  an  insula- 
ting medium  on  wire,  dielectric  loss  determinations  have  not  been 
made.  The  product  does  not  deteriorate  so  rapidly  as  the  sul- 
phur compound  with  age.  It  can  be  brominated  and  oxidized 
but  natural  oxidation  seems  to  be  .slowed  up.  Additional  experi- 
ments along  this  line  may  yet  evolve  a  method  of  vulcanization 
with  selenium  which  will  result  in  more  permanent  rubber  goods. — 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (191S),  117.     (L.  S.) 

Rubber.—  Vulcanization  Accelerators. — Among  these  arc  di- 
methylamine  dimethylaminodithiocarbamate.  This  is  manufac- 
tured by  combining  carbon  disulphide  with  dimethylamine  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  on 
p-nitrosodimethylaniline.  By  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  this 
accelerator  to  the  rubber  the  process  of  vulcanization  is  very 
much  shortened.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2205,  Ap.  6,  1918,  219. 
(A.  R.) 

Safflower  Seeds. — Fixed  Oil  from  Indian. — Two  varieties  of 
Indian  Safflower,  CartJiamus  tincloria,  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  Carthantus  oxycantha,  a  weed  in  the  Punjab, 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gore.  The  seeds  of  the  former  arc 
small  and  flat,  and  somewhat  resemble  linseed.  They  contain 
6  per  cent,  moisture  and  yield  2S.02  per  cent,  of  a  pale  yellow  oil 
when  extracted  with  ether. 

The  oil  is  said  to  be  a  good  drying  oil,  and  might  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soft  soap.     It  is  at  present  used  in  the  North- 
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west   Frontier   Provinces  for  the  manufacture  of  varnished  wax 
cloth.— Ind.  Trade  J.;  through  Merck's  Rep.,  27  (1918),  76. 

Saffron. — Adulteration  of. — An  anonymous  summary  of  saffron 
adulterations  includes  such  well-known  substitutes  as  earthamus 
and  calendula;  make-weights,  such  as  barium  sulphate  attached  by 
use  of  molasses,  or  simply  glucose,  honey  or  glycerin;  red-wood, 
which  gives  a  wine-red  color  with  ammonia  water,  while  saffron 
gives  a  golden  yellow;  curcuma  in  powdered  saffron  which  colors 
gasoline  yellow,  whereas  pure  saffron  does  not  color  gasoline.  For 
detection  of  the  first  named  adulterants,  the  ash  content  of  the  sam- 
ple is  of  value.  Pure  saffron  yields  41/"  to  8  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Saffron  weighted  with  honey,  glycerin,  etc.,  will  have  a  low  ash 
content  (about  lx/2  per  cent.),  while  that  adulterated  with  mineral 
salts  will  have  a  high  ash  content,  sometimes  up  to  50  per  cent. 
An  excellent  test  for  saffron  is  an  estimation  of  its  cellulose.  Take 
10  grammes  of  pure  saffron  and  10  grammes  of  the  suspected 
saffron,  wash  both  samples  in  distilled  water  until  they  are  color- 
less, then  dry  each  on  a  water-bath  at  100°  and  weight.  It  is 
obvious  that  each  should  have  about  the  same  weight. 

The  article  states  that  there  are  about  450,000  filaments  to  the 
kilo  of  pure  saffron.  If  the  sample  has  been  adulterated  with  chem- 
ical make-weights,  there  will  be  a  much  smaller  number  of  fila- 
ments to  a  given  weight.  In  this  way  the  estimation  of  the  weight 
of  say  200  filaments  is  of  service  in  determining  quality. — Der 
Morser;  through  D.-A.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  38  (1918),  164. 

Saffron. — Cultivation  in  Macedonia. — Valdiguie  describes  the 
cultivation  of  saffron  in  Kosani,  a  section  of  Macedonia.  The 
plant,  Crocus  saiivus,  is  used  and  multiplying  by  bulbs,  a  planta- 
tion will  continue  producing  for  7  or  8  years.  The  flowers  are  col- 
lected by  children  and  the  orange-red  stigmas  are  hand  picked 
from  the  orange-yellow  ones;  100  kilos  yield  about  60  kilos  of  the 
red  and  40  kilos  of  the  yellow,  the  latter  being  used  only  for  domes- 
tic purposes. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  183. 

Sage. — Substitutes  for. — The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  some  commerical  samples  of  sage  consist  of  leaves  of 
Salvia  triloba  (Greek  sage)  or  of  5.  lavandulczfolia  (Spanish  sage). 
Greek  sage  differs  from  true  sage  in  having  broader,  shorter,  thicker 
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entire  leaves,  with  short  petioles  and  with  a  more  woolly  appear- 
ance. Spanish  sage  differs  from  true  sage  in  having  smoother, 
considerably  smaller  entire  leaves  and  relatively  long  petioles. 
Neither  substitute  possesses  the  crenulate  edge  and  strong  vena- 
tion of  true  sage.  Greek  and  Spanish  sage  may  be  sold  in  this 
country  only  when  properly  labeled. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918), 
887. 

Sandalwood. — Mysore  Prohibits  Exportation. — The  Mysore 
Government  has  prohibited  the  sale  by  auction  of  sandalwood 
from  the  Mysore  forests,  the  entire  production  being  reserved 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  in  the  state  factory  at  Bangalore. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  677.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Saponiferous  Plants. —  Use  as  Soap  Substitutes. — Natural  soap 
substitutes  occurring  in  certain  plants  are  recommended  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  fat  and  soap.  The  soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis) 
contains  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  especially  in  the  roots, 
abundant  amounts  of  saponin,  producing  a  thick  soap  lather  in 
water.  The  fresh  roots  are  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  reduced 
to  as  fine  a  powder  as  possible,  which  is  used  directly  as  such  for 
the  hands  or  with  soda  for  linen.  Other  common  plants,  although 
their  saponin  content  is  lower  than  that  of  soapwort,  can  also  be 
used,  namely  Ragged  robin  {Lychnis  flos-cuculi),  Bachelors  but- 
ton (Melandryum  species),  flaxweed  {Silena  species),  Corn  cockle 
(Agrostemma  githago),  Rupture  wort  (Herniaria  glabra),  etc. — 
Seifenfabrikant,  37  (1918),  374;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (A.  V.) 

Sea  Weed. — Commercial  Utilization  of. — One  of  the  results  of 
the  war  has  been  the  utilization  of  Pacific  Coast  sea  weed  by  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  From  it  the  company  has  successfully 
produced  potassium  chloride  of  90  per  cent,  grade,  iodine,  and  ace- 
tone and  other  organic  solvents. 

The  organic  solvents  are  obtained  by  fermentation  of  the  sea 
weed,  when  acetic,  propionic  and  butyric  acids  are  produced  and 
after  their  distillation,  the  potassium  salts  and  iodine  are  obtained 
from  the  residues.  From  the  acetates,  by  destructive  distillation, 
acetone  is  prepared. 

A  five  million  dollar  plant  is  now  operating  on  a  three-shift 
seven-day-week  basis  near  San  Diego,  California. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  591. 
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Simaruba  Barks. — Anatomy  of. — Casparis  has  published  a 
long  account  of  the  structure  of  barks  derived  from  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Simarubese.  His  results  are  summed 
up  as  follows:  There  are  three  commercial  varieties  of  Simaruba 
bark,  viz.,  Maracaibo,  Orinoco,  and  Surinam.  The  Orinoco  and 
Surinam  barks  are  both  derived  from  Simaruba  officinalis,  but  they 
have  been  displaced  since  1904  by  the  Maracaibo  bark.  This  is 
derived  from  a  species  of  Simaruba  very  close  to  5.  suffruticosa. 
For  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  articles,  which 
are  fully  illustrated. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  through  Pharm.  J., 
101(1918),   107. 

Sorghum. — Development  of  Saccharine  Products  in. — Berthelot 
and  Trannoy  find  that  in  young  sorghum,  the  carbohydrates 
present  are  glucose  and  levulose  and  that  saccharose  develops 
only  with  the  approach  of  fall.  On  August  17,  the  percentages 
of  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  were,  respectively,  0.1  per  cent, 
and  7.4  per  cent.  On  August  31,  the  percentages  of  sucrose  and 
reducing  sugars  were,  respectively,  7 . 3  per  cent,  and  1 . 2  per  cent. 
On  October  5,  the  sacccharose  content  reached  the  maximum  of 
14  per  cent. 

Removal  of  the  flowering  tops  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18 
(1918),  87. 

Soy  Bean. —  Use  as  Food. — Osborne  and  Mendel's  study  shows 
that  the  soy  bean  is  relatively  poor  in  calcium  and  chlorine.  The 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  to  a  food  in 
which  the  soy  bean  was  the  sole  source  of  mineral  constituents, 
tended  to  stimulate  growth  to  some  extent,  though  not  so  efficiently 
as  the  addition  of  the  more  complex  salt  mixture.  On  diets  con- 
taining either  the  soy-bean  meal  or  the  commercial  soy-cake 
meal,  together  with  fats  and  "protein-free  milk"  or  the  authors' 
"artificial"  salt  mixture,  several  broods  of  vigorous  young  have 
been  produced,  and  these  young  have  grown  normally  on  diets 
the  same  as  those  on  which  their  parents  were  raised.  This  is  a 
further  demonstration  of  the  nutritive  efficiency  of  this  legume, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  adverse  results  obtained  with  kidney 
beans  and  garden  peas.  The  soy  bean  is  the  only  seed  hitherto 
investigated,  with  the  possible  exception  of  flax  and  millet,  which 
contains  both  the  water-soluble  and  the  fat-soluble  unidentified 
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dietary  essentials  or  vitamines.  This  fact,  taken  with  the  high 
physiologic  value  of  the  protein,  lends  a  unique  significance  to  the 
use  of  the  soy  bean  as  food. — J.  Biol.  Chem. ;  through  Pract.  Drug., 
Aug.,  1918,  3S. 

Sphagnum  Moss. —  Harvesting  in  England. — The  following 
picturesque  account  is  given  of  the  collection  of  this  substance  on 
Dartmoor:  Often  knee-deep  in  the  grat  bogs  and  mires  for  miles 
round  a  man,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work,  labors  daily  in 
fair  and  foul  weather.  Nearly  5,000  sacks  has  this  devoted  worker 
collected  since  last  spring,  and  his  masses  of  material  come  from 
the  moor  up  to  an  asphalt  lawn-tennis  court  at  Princetown,  where 
the  officers  of  the  convict  prisons  took  recreation  in  pre-war  times. 
Here  men  and  women  spread  and  turn  the  masses  of  the  moss 
day  by  day,  and  their  difficulties  are  great  in  the  wet  weeks,  for 
sphagnum  is  the  most  absorbent  of  vegetable  things,  and  this 
surgical  virtue  means  that  one  storm  of  rain  will  waste  a  week  of 
sunshine.  But  it  reaches  a  good  measure  of  dryness  at  last,  and 
is  then  carried  to  the  dep6t — a  house  of  many  rooms  hard  by, 
taken  for  the  purpose,  sweet  with  whitewash  and  antiseptics, 
heated  by  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  and  full  of  women  clad  and  capped 
in  spotless  white.  The  moss  has  shed  its  luster  now,  the  ivory 
and  green  and  gold  have  faded,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  color  of 
ripe  hay.  Here  it  is  spread  on  a  grille  above  a  system  of  hot-water 
pipes,  and  rendered  crisp  and  springy.  Thus  perfected,  it  is  dis- 
patched to  the  hospitals  for  further  treatment;  but  the  dep6t  is 
not  content  with  being  the  largest  center  of  distribution  in  Eng- 
land; dressings  are  also  made,  and  the  laborious  treatment  of  the 
moss  followed  in  every  particular  until  the  finished  dressings 
have  been  completed.  Three  hours'  careful  work  goes  to  each. 
The  moss  is  first  picked  over,  and  every  shred  passes  through  a 
woman's  fingers,  to  remove  grass  and  twigs  and  the  thousand  frag- 
ments from  the  heath  buried  in  its  soft  masses.  The  pure  stuff 
is  now  ready  for  the  dressings,  and  two  ounces  of  moss  go  to  each 
little,  flat  muslin  bag,  10  inches  by  14.  They  are  then  passed 
through  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  a  worker  in  a  rubber 
gloves,  squeezed  through  a  little  mangle,  and  dried  again,  that  they 
may  return  to  the  specified  weight,  for  after  the  bath  they  are  two 
ounces  too  heavy.  Now,  perfected,  the  dressings  are  made  up 
into  packets  of  a  dozen  each,  and  wrapped  in  two  papers;  and, 
finally,  for  overseas,  they  are  packed  in  bales  of  a  hundred  dress- 
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ings  covered  with  waterproof  sheeting,  through  which  no  germ  can 
penetrate. — London  Times;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S), 
703. 

Sphagnum  Moss. — Collection  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Red  Cross 
chapters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  received  a  call  from  Washing- 
ton asking  for  half  a  million  sphagnum  packets  by  the  first  of  July. 
Inasmuch  as  the  only  moss  of  the  right  quality  is  in  the  North- 
west, the  burden  of  collecting  and  preparing  it  falls  upon  the  Red 
Cross  Chapters  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  A  careful 
canvass  of  Oregon  and  Washington  has  been  made  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities  of  both  states  for  sphagnum,  and  the  best  fields 
have  been  located  near  Ilwaco,  Wash.  Earl  Kilpatrick,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  development  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  recently  visited  that  city  and  reported  that  on  the  cran- 
berry bogs  near  there  were  to  be  found  immense  quantities  of  the 
moss.  J.  J.  Bush,  of  Ilwaco,  has  been  appointed  special  agent 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  is  mobilizing  the  resources 
of  the  district  to  gather  the  moss  and  pack  it  for  shipment. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  sphagnum 
moss,  but  of  these  only  four  are  useful  in  surgical  work.  Three 
of  these  are  to  be  found  at  Ilwaco,  with  the  imbricatum,  consid- 
ered the  best,  predominating  in  that  district.  The  moss  gathering 
campaign  is  already  commencing  and  it  is  expected  that  the  en- 
tire lot  can  be  secured  within  three  weeks.  Each  packet  in  the 
completed  state  weighs  one  pound  and  in  order  to  secure  enough 
to  fill  the  order  for  a  half  a  million  packets,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gather  two  million  pounds  of  the  moss,  as  the  shrinkage  is  very 
marked.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  159. 

Storax. — Examination  of. — Storax  is  at  the  present  time  very 
scarce  and  almost  unobtainable  and  many  substitutes  for  this  drug 
are  thrown  on  the  market.  Van  Itallie  and  Lemkes  therefore 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  physical  constants  of  genuine 
storax  from  Liquid  ambarorientalis :  A  thick,  sticky  brownish 
grey  liquid  usually  darker  colored  at  the  surface;  odor  aromatic, 
taste  aromatic  and  slightly  acid.  When  heated  with  five  times  its 
volume  of  water  and  filtered,  from  the  filtrate  crystals  of  cinnamic 
acid  separate,  which,  when  heated  with  potassium  permanganate 
solution  (1  :  20),  give  benzaldehyde.  Storax  contains  not  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol-insoluble  and  at  least  60  per  cent,  of 
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alcohol-soluble  constituents.  Ash  not  more  than  1  per  cent.  It 
is  slowly  but  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  leaving  undissolved  only 
mechanical  admixtures.  Before  using,  storax  should  be  heated 
on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70  °  and  the  melted 
balsam  should  be  strained.  Storax  should  contain  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  einnamic  acid  which  is  determined  as  follows:  One 
gramme  of  the  balsam,  exactly  weighed,  is  "refluxed"  with  20 
mils  of  N/2  alcoholic  potassa  solution  for  one  hour.  The  mixture 
is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  25  mils 
of  water.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  shaken  out  with  20  mils  of  ether 
and  is  then  transferred  to  a  1000  mil  flask.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  shaken  out  with  two  portions  of  each  5  mils  of  water,  which  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  liquid.  Then  sufficient  water  is  added  to 
obtain  about  950  mils,  followed  by  10  mils  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  sufficient  water  to  obtain  1000  mils.  The  liquid  is  then  fil- 
tered and  to  100  mils  of  the  filtrate,  10  mils  of  N/10  potassium 
bromate  solution,  1  gramme  of  potassium  bromide  and  5  mils  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  15 
minutes  and  after  the  addition  of  1  gramme  of  potassium  iodide 
and  again  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  the  sep- 
arated iodine  is  titrated  with  TV/10  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 
Each  mil  of  potassium  bromate  solution  consumed  corresponds 
to  7.4  mgms.  of  einnamic  acid.  The  authors  found  that  the 
estimation  of  the  acid  and  saponification  numbers  is  of  no  value, 
because,  in  the  estimation  of  the  former,  water-insoluble  acids 
are  estimated  also  and  results  are  obtained  which  are  too  high,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  latter,  esters  of  acids  other  than  einnamic 
acid  are  determined  which  likewise  leads  to  too  high  results. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  142.     (H.  E.) 

Stramonium. — Adulteration  with  Xanthion. — P.  Guerin  states 
that  a  large  consignment  of  stramonium  leaves  recently  sent  from 
Spain  to  France  was  found  on  examination  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  leaves  of  Xanthium  macrocarpum,  a  plant  widely  dis- 
tributed, especially  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Although  the 
spiny  fruiting  capitulum  somewhat  resembles  the  fruit  of  stra- 
monium, the  leaves  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  smaller  size, 
yellowish  green  color,  and  harsh  hairs  occurring  on  the  lamina. 
Under  the  microscope  three  forms  of  hairs  are  to  be  seen,  two  pro- 
tective and  one  glandular.  Of  the  protective  hairs  one  form  is 
short  and  lignified,  the  other  longer;  the  glandular  hairs  are  char- 
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acterized  by  the  rosettes  of  calcium  oxalate  in  some  of  the  cells. 
Rosettes  of  calcium  oxalate  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  mesophyle, 
but  they  are  much  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  those  of  stra- 
monium. A  traverse  section  of  the  midrib  exhibits  six  bundles, 
whereas  in  stramonium  the  bundle  is  undivided.  The  leaves  of  X. 
Strumarium  have  also  been  found  in  stramonium  leaves. — J. 
pharm.  chiin.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  107. 


Straw. —  Use  as  Gas  Producer. — R.  D.  McLaurin  calls  attention 
to  the  large  waste  of  straw  annually  in  Canada  alone,  and  has  stu- 
died the  possibility  of  utilizing  such  waste  as  a  source  for  gas.  The 
straw  to  be  used  must  first  be  compressed  into  bales  to  a  density 
of  25  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  compressed  material  is  placed 
in  a  highly-tempered  steel  retort,  7l/z  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  6V2 
inches  deep,  fitted  with  a  fire  box  and  inclosed  in  a  proper  casing. 
The  author  estimated  the  present  cost  of  retort  together  with  scrub- 
ber and  gas-holder,  at  £105  in  Canada.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature applied  reaches  500°  to  600°,  and  from  30  to  45  minutes 
suffice  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  gas.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  ton  of  straw  will  yield  from  11,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
from  6  to  S  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  and  tar,  and  about  600 
pounds  of  carbon.  Of  the  gas  obtained  about  30  per  cent,  is  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  straw,  leaving 
about  7,000  cubic  feet  available  for  other  purposes.  This  surplus 
possesses  a  calorific  value  of  400  British  thermal  units  for  each 
cubic  foot,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  25  gallons  of  petrol. 
The  gas  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  methane,  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  coal  gas  finds 
employment.— Gas  J.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  120. 


Strophanthus. — Dosage  of.— Cornwall  reporting  that  he  has 
obtained  excellent  results  with  strophanthus,  desires  to  empha- 
size this  point:  It  should  be  used  in  the  right  doses,  which,  ex- 
cept when  given  in  emergencies,  or  after  establishment  of  toler- 
ance, seem  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  which  have  been  generally 
recommended;  for  it  is  only  by  using  it  in  the  right  doses  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  he  says, 
that  when  given  in  excessive  doses,  especially  if  long  continued, 
it  can  injure  the  heart,  perhaps  more  than  digitalis  does.- — Med. 
Rec;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  152. 
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Strophanthus. —  Nyasaland  Exports. — The  exports  of  strophantus 
from  Nyasaland  during  the  year  1916-1917,  were  22,504  lbs., 
valued  at  £1,178,  compared  to  434  lbs.,  valued  at  £221,  the  pre- 
vious year.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  233.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Strophanthus. — Sulphuric  Acid  Test  for. — P.  Bohriseh  recom- 
mends the  following  manipulation:  Thin  cross -sections  of  the 
seeds  placed  on  an  object  glass  and  treated  with  ether  to  remove 
the  fat,  are  covered  with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
y4  of  its  weight  water.  The  deep  green  coloration,  indicating 
the  presence  of  strophantin,  should,  especially  when  some  magni- 
fication is  used,  be  observable  in  the  endosperm  and  at  least  the 
outer  portions  of  the  embryo.  When  big  sections  (seeds  cut  in 
half)  were  used,  the  results  of  the  test  were  very  variable  and 
indefinite.— Pharm.  Ztg.  63  (1918),  318;  through  Bot.  Abstracts. 
(A.  V.) 

Strophanthus  Sarmentosus. — Substitutes  for  Strophanthus,  U.  S. 
P. — The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  some 
importations  of  strophanthus  seed  consists  wholly  or  largely  of 
the  seed  of  5.  sarmentosus.  The  embryo  of  official  strophanthus 
contains  no  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  and  turns  green  on  addi- 
tion of  SO  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  That  of  S.  sarmentosus  con- 
tains many  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  and  turns  red  on  addition 
of  80  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  As  little  information  is  available 
as  to  the  physiological  activity  of  S.  sarmentosus,  shipments  of  it 
in  this  country  will  be  held  up.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  SS9. 

Strychnos  Genus. — In  India. — A.  W.  Hill  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  making  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
known  Eastern  material.  The  genus  Strychnos  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  tackle  on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  specimens  that  ex- 
ist in  herbaria,  the  fruit  in  many  cases  being  unknown,  and  even 
the  flowers  absent  or  imperfect  in  others.  Ninety-two  species 
have  been  studied.  These  are  grouped  in  four  sections:  (1) 
Brevitiibw,  with  the  corolla  tube  short,  so  that  in  some  species 
the  flower  appears  to  be  almost  polypetalous;  (2)  Lamgercr,  having 
the  throat  of  the  corolla  provided  with  long  woolly  hairs,  and  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  about  the  same  length  as  the  lobes;  (3)  Peni- 
cillatus, which  has  a  line  of  erect,  bristle-like  hairs  across  the  base 
or  middle  of  the  corolla  lobes;  (4)  Tubiflorcc,  characterized  by  the 
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elongated  cylindrical  corolla  tube.  Mr.  Hill  has  succeeded  in 
clearing  up  several  points  in  connection  with  the  species  having 
a  medicinal  or  economic  use.  The  Lignum  colubrinum  of  medieval 
pharmacy,  still  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bite  and  as 
a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  malaria,  is  now  referred  to  Strychnos  colu- 
brina,  with  which  several  other  species  have  been  confused  by 
various  botanists  with  the  result  that  the  wood  of  different  species 
has  probably  entered  commerce  at  different  times.  Miller  sug- 
gests that  the  properties  of  the  wood  are  probably  due  to  strych- 
nine. "Ipoh  aker,"  the  Malay  arrow  poison  used  by  the  Sakai  tribes, 
was  described  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  in  1892  as  being  apparently 
derived  from  two  species  of  Strychnos,  of  which  only  leafy  twigs 
were  received  at  the  museum  from  Mr.  L.  Wray,  of  Perak  Museum. 
These  were  described  by  Mr.  Holmes  as  resembling  5.  Wallichiana 
in  appearance,  but  that  is  not  a  Malayan  species.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  second  species  was  probably  used 
under  the  name  of  "aker  lampong."  Mr.  Hill  has  now  identified 
the  "Ipoh  aker"  as  a  hithertoundescribed  species.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  view  expressed  in  1S94  by  the  late  Sir.  Geo. 
King.  Mr.  Hill  has  now  described  the  plant  under  the  name  of 
Strychnos  quadrangnlaris,  in  allusion  to  the  characteristic  form  of 
the  stem,  which  is  quadrangular,  with  conspicuously  keeled  angles. 
The  name  "Ipoh  aker"  appears  to  be  also  applied  to  Strychnos 
ovalijolia.  This  species  may,  perhaps,  be  the  source  of  the  "Ipoh 
lampong"  mixed  with  "Ipoh  aker"  by  the  Sakais,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
L.  Wray.  Hoangnan  bark,  introduced  some  years  ago  from  Cochin 
China  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy,  is  confirmed  as  derived  from  S. 
Gautheriana,  but  a  species  which  had  been  confused  with  it  by  Dr. 
Pierre  himself,  is  now  separated  as  a  species,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill, 
under  the  name  of  5.  Pierreana.  In  1913  some  mix  vomica  seeds 
were  sent  to  this  country  from  Burmah,  which  were  found  by  Mr. 
J.  Small  not  to  yield  strychnine  or  brucine  and  could  not  be  then 
identified  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  now  stated  to  be  known  as  Kha- 
baung  in  Burmah,  and  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hill  as  a  new  species, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Strychnos  mix  blanda.  It 
differs  from  S.  nux  vomica  in  the  long  calyx  segments,  which  are 
narrowly  lanceolate,  the  larger,  abruptly  acute  leaves,  with  promi- 
nent nerves  and  inconspicuous  veins  and  larger  fruits,  with  more 
numerous  seeds,  which  have  a  felt-like  white  surface,  without  the 
satiny  lustre  of  the  true  nux  vomica  seeds.  An  illustration  of 
these  characters  of  the  flower  is  given.     It  appears  from  the  in- 
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vestigations  that  have  been  made  that  Slrychnos  nux  vomica 
does  not  occur  in  Burmah,  but  that  the  new  Strychnos  nux  blanda 
has  been  mistaken  for  it  by  botanists,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  indigenous  in  Cochin  China,  although  it  is  exported  from 
Cochin  China  and  Cambodia  to  China.  It  is  reported  in  China, 
according  to  Porter  Smith,  to  come  from  the  Chinese  province  of 
Szechuen,  so  that  it  appears  possible  that  the  seeds  may  have 
reached  China  by  the  caravan  routes  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as 
from  S.  India  or  Ceylon,  which  is  no  doubt  the  principal  trade 
route  for  the  seeds  at  the  present  day.  It  is  curious  that  Strychnos 
an  gusti flora,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  S.  nux  vomica,  is  indigenous 
in  China  at  Hongkong,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Tutcher,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Botanical  and  Forestry  Department)  is  known  by 
some  of  the  Chinese  as  the  "Ma  tsien  tsze"  plant,  this  being  the 
Chinese  name  for  nux  vomica.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  seeds  of  this  species,  which  resemble  those  of  5.  nux  vomica, 
contain  strychnine  or  brucine.  S.  nux  vomica  appears  to  be  a 
variable  plant,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  submit  authentic  seeds 
of  the  different  varieties,  and  of  species  allied  to  it,  to  determine 
which  are  the  richest  in  strychnine,  and  therefore  most  suitable 
for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid. — Kew  Bull.;  through  Pharm. 
J.,  100  (1918),  299. 

Tea. — German  Substitutes  for. — Tea  is  almost  unobtainable  in 
Germany.  The  government,  therefore,  some  time  ago  issued 
a  pamphlet  in  which  all  those  plants  are  named  which  may  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  tea.  The  list  comprises  the  leaves  of  strawberry, 
raspberry,  walnut  and  birch,  wood  root  and  the  flowers  of  blind 
nettle,  sloe-tree,  European  elder  and  European  linden.  In  a  more 
recent  publication  the  following  additional  substitutes  are  given; 
the  dried  young  leaves  of  blackberry,  cherry,  elm,  willow,  rose 
several  species  of  mint,  poplar,  alder  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
heather.  The  well-washed  seeds  of  rose  hips  may  also  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  The  beverage  is  made  by  adding  boiling  water 
to  the  substitute,  but  not  allowing  it  to  draw. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  685.     (H.  E.) 

Telor  Kodok. — This  Javanese  emollient  consists  of  the  seeds 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Hygrophila  of  the  Acanthacea?. 
These  seeds  have  the  peculiar  property  of  turning  into  a  gelatinous, 
shiny  mass  on  coming  in  contact  with  water  and  the  natives  use 
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this  mass  for  the  preparation  of  cold  compresses  and  poultices  to 
be  used  in  case  of  headaches  or  fever.  The  curious  nature  of  the 
seed  has  given  rise  to  the  name  "Telor  kodok,"  i.  e.,  "frogs  eggs." 
Professor  A.  Leudner  publishes  an  interesting  study,  accom- 
panied by  five  illustrations  on  these  seeds,  apparently  in  this  case 
a  variety  of  Hygrophila  salicifolia  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
These  seeds  are  quite  different  from  the  Chinese  variety,  known  as 
"sing-li-tzie,"  or  "ting-li-tzu,"  and  hitherto  thought  to  be  produced 
by  Hygrophila  polysperma.  According  to  Professor  Leudner, 
the  seeds  do  come  from  an  Acanthace  but  not  from  Hygrophila 
polysperma. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918), 
189. 

Toadstools. — Poisoning  by. — Zoellner  describes  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  eating  toadstools.  Three  hours  after  the  meal  the 
patient  became  dizzy,  then  unconscious  and  cyanotic.  Injections 
of  camphor  and  caffeine  and  the  application  of  the  stomach  pump 
had  only  very  little  effect.  Finally,  oxygen  was  administered  and 
eight  hours  after  the  meal  the  patient  felt  considerably  better  and 
after  24  hours  was  out  of  danger.  An  inspection  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  showed  that  the  patient  had  eaten  Amanita  verna 
which  is  easily  confounded  with  the  non-poisonous  Psalliota 
arvensis. — Deutsch,  med.  Wochensch.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  441.     (H.  E.) 

Tobacco.— Analysis  of  Ash. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts,  O.  D.  Roberts  stated  that  appreciable  amounts 
of  sulphur  and  chlorine  are  lost  during  the  incineration  of  tobacco 
by  ordinary  methods.  Processes  are  given  for  overcoming  in- 
accuracies in  plant  ash  analyses  due  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
presence  in  plants  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  chlorine,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus. — Pharm.  J.  Supp.,  May  25,  (1918),  19. 

Tobacco. — German  Substitutes  for. — The  Bundesrath  has  ap- 
proved the  use,  under  permit,  by  tobacco  manufacturers,  of  pear, 
apple,  walnut,  hazelnut  and  Jerusalem-artichoke  leaves  as  substi- 
tute materials  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  and  similar 
goods.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  767.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Tobacco. —  Use  of  Snuff  in  Influenza. — Recently  Harry  Furniss, 
the   famous   caricaturist   and   book   illustrator,    repeated   in   the 
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"Times"  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  it  in  1895,  extolling  the  prophyl- 
actic powers  against  influenza  of  snuff-taking.  In  his  personal 
experience  "the  specific  is  simple.  It  is  to  take  snuff,  which  arrests 
and  slays  the  insidious  bacillus  with  great  effect."  In  1895,  when 
journeying  in  Scotland,  where  the  epidemic  was  raging,  he  not 
only  took  snuff,  but  had  a  plate  of  it  always  on  the  table,  across 
which  he  was  able  to  interview  victims  of  la  grippe  with  impunity. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Furniss'  specific  is  a  specious  rather 
than  a  sovereign  one,  because  there  are  many  cases  on  record  of 
even  the  most  inveterate  snuffers  being  rendered  hors  de  combat 
by  influenza.  Perhaps,  however,  the  brand  of  snuff  was  not  up 
to  snuff.  "The  snuff's  the  thing  wherein  to  catch  the  germs  that 
cling."— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  95. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. — Assay  of. — Cocking  and  Kettle  claim  that  the 
most  satisfactory  method  for  the  evaluation  of  this  balsam,  con- 
sists in  the  separation  of  the  aromatic  acids  by  boiling  with  mag- 
nesium oxide  and  water  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  xylene, 
the  latter  to  soften  resinous  matter.  The  magnesium  salts  of  the 
aromatic  acids  thus  formed  are  quite  soluble  in  water,  while  those 
of  the  resin  acids  are  insoluble  in  that  solvent.  The  free  balsamic 
acids  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Dissolve  5  grammes  of  the 
balsam  in  25  mils  of  hot  alcohol,  add  5  grammes  of  light  oxide  of 
magnesium  and  20  mils  of  xylene.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  proper 
flask  and  shake  thoroughly,  add  100  mils  of  water,  and  boil  for  one 
hour  under  the  reflux  condenser.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  is 
transferred  to  a  Buchner  filter  and  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
filtrate  separated.  Return  the  magnesia,  xylene  and  filter  paper 
to  the  distilling  flask  and  again  boil  for  one  hour,  then  proceed  as 
before,  repeating  the  same  operation  once  more.  The  mixed 
aqueous  filtrates  are  washed  with  ether,  then  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  separated  balsamic  acids  shaken  out  with 
ether  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  For  determination 
of  total  balsamic  acids,  2.50  grammes  of  the  balsam  are  saponified 
with  alcoholic  potassa,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  removed 
by  evaporation,  the  residue  resulting  dissolved  in  100  mils  of  hot 
water.  After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  5  grammes 
of  magnesium  oxide  and  20  mils  of  xylene,  and  treat  the  mixture 
as  before  described. 

The  gain  in  weight,  after  bromination,  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  cinnamic  acid  in  the  balsamic  resins.     The  acid  value  of  the 
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balsam  of  tolu  is  determined  by  dissolving  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
in  about  50  mils  of  boiling  alcohol,  adding  an  excess  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.  S.  (from  3  to  4  mils),  and  titrating  with  normal  al- 
coholic solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  until  the  color  becomes 
dark  brown.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  under  the  reflux  condenser 
for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  disintegrate  the  precipitate  which 
forms,  after  which  the  titration  is  completed.  An  examination 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  showed  the  following  variations: 
Acid  value,  92.2-132.4;  ester  value,  59.3-90.9;  saponification 
value,  154.8-208.7;  total  balsamic  acids,  32.66-47.56  —  Pharm. 
J.,  101  (1918),  40.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Tomato  Vines. —  No  Mydriatic  Alkaloids  in. — No  appreciable 
quantities  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  are  found  in  tomato  vines  ac- 
cording to  George  Ewe. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918), 
167.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Torreya  Nucifera. — Examination  of  Seeds. — The  average  weight 
of  the  seeds  of  Torreya  nucifera  which  were  examined  by  J.  A. 
Goodson,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  was  1.68 
grammes.  They  consisted  of  38.3  per  cent,  of  husk  and  61.7 
per  cent,  of  kernel.  On  extraction  with  successive  solvents  the 
ground  kernels  gave  the  following  percentages  of  extractive: 
petroleum  ether,  45.51  per  cent.;  ether,  5.23  per  cent.;  chloroform, 
0.43  per  cent. ;  ethyl  acetate,  0.33  per  cent. ;  alcohol,  (95  per  cent.) 
3.85  per  cent.  None  of  the  extracts  gave  an  alkaloidal  reaction 
with  Meyer's  reagent.  The  light  petroleum  extract  was  a  yellow 
oil  which  grew  turbid  upon  cooling.  It  had  the  following  con- 
stants: Sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.,  0.9276;  saponification  value,  108.3; 
acid  value,  29.4;  iodine  value,  114.2.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
362.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Typha. —  Use  as  Starch  Plant. — L.  Kofler  finds  that  of  the 
5  species  of  Typha  indigenous  to  Middle  Europe — Typha  latifolia, 
T.  angustifolia,  T.  minima,  T.  Shuttleworthii,  T.  gracilis — only  T. 
latifolia  has  practical  value.  The  plant  or  certain  parts  have  al- 
ready in  previous  times  been  used  for  technical  as  well  as  medicinal 
purposes.  Of  special  interest  is  the  use  of  the  rhizome  as  food  in 
Asia,  New  Zealand  and  North  America.  The  rhizomes  especially 
in  fall  or  winter  are  filled  with  starch;  Loges  found  in  the  dried 
material  46  per  cent,  of  starch,  while  Thorns  isolated  only  30  per 
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cent,  from  rhizomes  that  had  been  collected  in  spring  and  showed 
some  young  growth.  Detailed  description  of  the  rhizomes,  roots 
and  runners  is  given  and  the  characteristics  of  the  powder  are 
pointed  out.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  starch  grains  were  observed, 
large  grains,  monarch  to  triarch,  a  single  grain  measuring  about 
13  m  in  diameter,  the  point  of  origin,  if  visible,  centrally  located, 
lamellae  not  visible. — Small  grains,  monarch  to  polyarch,  usually 
monarch,  3,  5  n  average  diameter.  The  tracheae  have  thickenings 
arranged  like  stairs,  the  sclerenchyma  bundles  consist  of  fibers 
with  walls  only  very  little  thickened  and  with  piths  oblong  and 
arranged  at  45°  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  The  star-shaped  paren- 
chyma, forming  part  of  the  bark,  contains  only  the  small  starch 
grains.  Of  especial  diagnostical  value  are  also  cells  called  "In- 
klusen."  These  are  rather  uniformly,  though  not  abundantly 
distributed  throughout  the  tissue  and  contain  embedded  in  a  gum- 
mous  ground  mass,  phloroglucinol  and  catechin  derivatives  of  a 
tannin-like  nature.  Sections  or  powder  treated  with  p-dimethyl- 
amidobenzaldehyde-sulphuric  acid  colors  these  cells  wine-red, 
while  the  other  tissue  remains  colorless.  Illustrations  are  included 
showing  some  of  the  characteristics  mentioned.  The  striking 
characteristics  of  other  plant  products,  such  as  Pteridium  aquilinum, 
Cyperus,  Asphodeles,  Scirpus  and  Juncus  are  also  very  briefly 
mentioned.— Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  35  (1918),  266;  through  Bot. 
Abstracts.     (A.  V.) 

Typha  or  Cat  Tail. —  Uses. — The  genus  typha  comprises  7  or 
8  species  of  similar  appearance.  Most  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  cat  tail,  which  grows  in  marshy  ground.  During  the  flowering 
period  the  stalk  contains  2  distinct  flowers,  one  on  top,  a  white 
tuft  forming  the  male  flower  and  below  the  female  flower  or  in- 
florescence, the  so-called  "cat  tail"  of  dark  brown  color  and  velvety 
nature.  The  cat  tail  is  made  up  of  tufts  of  down,  closely  packed 
together.  When  ripe,  this  down  separates  from  the  stalk  and 
each  tuft  floats  in  the  air,  carrying  a  seed,  thus  propagating  the 
plant. 

Eugene  Colin  has  investigated  this  subject  and  proposes  to  use 
the  fibers  of  the  cat  tail  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and  as  a  textile 
material.  It  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  felt,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  feather  beds  and  cushions,  and  also  in  place  of  jute. 
Typha  can  also  be  utilized  as  a  form  of  cellulose  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  as  shown  by  favorable  results. 
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Its  use  is  not  new.  In  Persia  typha  wadding  was  mixed  with 
ashes  and  quicklime  to  make  a  mortar  which  became  as  hard  as 
marble.  In  other  places  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  it  with 
rabbit's  fur  for  hat  making  and  also  to  weave  it  along  with  cotton 
or  silk  for  gloves,  stockings  or  fabrics.  As  early  as  1S30,  Darat 
used  it  for  making  a  paper,  resembling  Japanese  paper.  How- 
ever, modern  works  on  textiles  hardly  mention  typha.  During 
recent  years,  because  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  utilizing  natural 
resources,  the  attention  has  again  been  directed  toward  cat  tail. — 
Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2201,  March  9,  1918,  155.     (O.  R.) 

Vaccinium. — Color  as  Indicator  in  Acidimetry. — Experiments  by 
Marini  have  shown  that  the  coloring  matter  of  Vaccinium  myrtillus, 
whortleberry,  which  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  grapes,  is  a  very 
sensitive  indicator  in  acidimetric  estimations,  the  sensitiveness 
being  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  litmus.  The  indicator  is  prepared 
by  refluxing  250  grammes  of  the  dried,  ripe  fruit,  free  from  petioles 
and  leaves,  with  750  grammes  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  for  one  hour, 
decanting  and  filtering  the  liquid  and  rendering  it  neutral  in  the 
usual  way.  Alkalies  color  the  indicator  green,  while  acids  produce 
a  red  to  purple  color. — Giorn.  farm,  chim.;  through  Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  502. 

Valerian. — Assay  of. — Soderberg  proposes  to  assay  valerian 
root  by  steam  distilling,  neutralizing  the  distillate,  shaking  out 
with  ether,  distilling  the  ethereal  solution,  and  drying  the  oily 
residue  in  a  desiccator.  He  found  in  the  spring  root  of  V.  officinalis 
2 A3  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  in  the  autumn  root  2  per  cent.;  in 
V.  sambucifolia  3.18  and  2.32  per  cent.,  respectively. — Svensk. 
Farm.  Tidskrift;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  120. 

Valerian. — Scarcity  of. — The  demand  for  this  drug  far  exceeds 
the  supply  in  England,  as  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of 
shell-shock.  The  price  has  trebled  since  the  war  began.  Indian 
valerian  is  as  valuable  as  English-grown  valerian  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  The  Japanese  valerian  has  an  unpleasant 
flavor  and  gives  a  different  taste  to  the  tincture.  English  herb- 
growers  should  increase  their  plantings  using  all  the  available  suckers 
this  season  Other  drugs  such  as  Scutellaria  and  cypripedium 
might  be  used  as  nerve  tonics. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  115  (1918), 
498;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (E-  N.  G.) 
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Vanilla. — Proper  Extraction  of. — The  old  and  detrimental 
method  of  grinding  vanilla  beans  to  prepare  them  for  extraction 
still  remains.  The  author  maintains  that  the  beans  should  be 
chopped  and  not  ground.  Among  the  important  constituents  of 
vanilla  bean  and  those  which  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
delicate  flavor  and  aroma  of  a  good  extract  are  vanillin  (methyl- 
protoeatechuic  aldehyde),  an  oil,  a  resin,  sugar,  starch  and  a  gum. 
Vanillin,  in  the  pure  state,  melts  between  80°  and  Sl°.  Heat 
vanillin  in  the  presence  of  an  oil  such  as  is  found  in  the  vanilla  bean 
and  its  melting  point  comes  down  to  07  °.  It  is  supposed  that  some 
of  this  vanillin  in  the  melted  condition  is  absorbed  by  the  gums  and 
starches  present  and  is,  therefore,  lost  in  maceration.  This  is  what 
occurs  when  vanilla  beans  are  ground,  for  the  mill  during  the  grind- 
ing becomes  warm  and  in  turn  warms  the  bean  sufficiently  to  melt 
the  vanillin.  Chopping  the  bean  granulates  it  but  does  not  tear  it 
in  strips.  By  tearing  in  strips,  part  of  the  bean  remains  intact, 
thus  much  resin  is  lost,  because  the  menstruum  cannot  easily  pene- 
trate the  fibrous  material.  To  make  grinding  easy,  the  vanilla 
beans  are  very  often  softened  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
and  allowing  them  to  sweat  for  a  while.  Since  vanillin  is  soluble 
in  cold  and  more  so  in  hot  water,  moistening  and  sweating  tend  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  vanillin  present. — Pract.  Drug.,  Oct., 
1918,  32.     (M.  D.) 

Vanilla. — Seychelles  Exports. — The  vanilla  crop  of  1010,  cured 
and  prepared  in  1917,  was  disappointing,  only  GV2  tons  being  ex- 
ported from  Seychelles.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  1040. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Viburnum  Barks. — Commercial  Quality. — Viehoever,  Ewing  and 
Clevenger  call  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  substitution  of  Acer 
spicatum  for  Viburnum  opulns  giving  also  distinguishing  tests  and 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  characteristics.  The  descriptions 
are  clear  and  detailed  but  too  long  to  condense  into  an  abstract, 
but  the  accompanying  illustrations  show  characteristics.  (Fig.  33.) 
The  barks  as  well  as  their  preparations  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
different  color  reactions  of  the  tannins  in  the  barks  with  iron  salt, 
these  being  blue  in  Acer  spicatum  and  green  in  the  Viburnums. 
Furthermore,  the  inner  bark  of  Acer  gives  an  intense  red  with 
phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  and  Viburnums  give  tests 
for  valeric  acid.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  944.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Wattle  Wood. — Source  of  Dyes. — James  Weddell  claims  to  have 
obtained  some  thirty  shades  of  dyestuffs  from  extract  of  wattle 
wood,  ranging  through  browns,  grays,  drabs,  and  fawns.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  dyes  fully  as  fast  in  color  as  the  aniline  dyes, 
can  be  obtained  from  several  woods. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
313.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Wheat  Flour. — Color  Test  for. — Calendoli  states  that  if  a  pinch 
of  wheat  flour  be  added  to  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  color  of  the  fluid  changes  to  violet  in  proportion  to  the  freedom 
of  the  sample  from  bran  particles  and  of  flour  from  other  grains. 
The  change  of  tint  is  complete  in  one  or  two  hours  and  persists 
unmodified  for  twenty-four  hours.  Other  flours  and  bran  change 
the  tint  to  brown. — Ann.  Igiene;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918), 
351. 

Wood  Flour. —  Uses. — Wood  flour,  which  can  be  produced  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  is  now  employed  by  bakers  as 
"dreding-flour."  A  fine,  soft,  yellowish  white  flour,  red  and  white 
beechwood  flours,  and  roasted  flours  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
a  roasted  non-resinous,  yellowish  wood  flour  being  on  the  market 
as  "Germania  Wood  Flour."  A  fine,  white  flour,  and  a  coarser 
yellowish  hard-wood  flour  are  used  as  absorbers  for  nitroglycerin, 
nitrate  solutions,  etc.,  in  the  production  of  explosives.  Wood 
flour,  instead  of  cork,  is  used  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum.  Colored,  it  is  used  instead  of  flock  in  the  manufacture 
of  wall-paper,  sifting  over  the  paper  which  has  previously  been 
coated  with  an  adhesive.  Wood  flour  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  wood,  "stone  wood"  (xylolith),  pasteboard 
and  packing  paper,  and  a  flour  from  pine  wood  is  used  in  making 
bandages,  tannic  acid  being  present  in  quantities  conducive  to 
rapid  healing.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  725.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Wood  Tar. —  Reactions  of. — The  Italian  Pharmacopoeia  states 
that  wood  tar  when  shaken  with  water  gives  a  liquid,  which  is 
colored  green  by  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  a 
persistent  brown-red  by  lime  water.  Dezain  finds  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  ferric  chloride  solution  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  green  color.  If  the  ferric  chloride  solution 
exceeds  1  per  cent,  the  green  is  shown;  if  less  than  1  per  cent,  a 
persistent  red  or  rose  color  results.     With  lime  water  a  yellow  color 
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is  apt  to  be  obtained. — Arch,  farmaeog.  sci.  affini. ;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1333. 

Yeast. —  Nuclein  Assay  of. — C.  A.  Lubsen  applied  Tebbink's 
method,  which  had  been  criticized  by  Grijns  as  giving  too  low 
results,  for  the  estimation  of  nucleins  in  yeast  and  found  that  the 
method  gives  very  reliable  results.  The  method  consists  in  hy- 
drolyzing  the  yeast  with  pepsin  and  0.2  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  nucleins  remain  undissolved  and  can  be  determined 
by  a  determination  of  the  phosphorus.  Grijns  claimed  that  by 
applying  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  stronger  than  0.1  per  cent., 
the  nucleins  are  partially  dissolved,  but  Lubsen  found  that  such  is 
not  the  case  and  that  even  0.35  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  can  be 
employed  without  dissolving  the  nucleins. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1625.     (H.  E-) 

Yeasts. — Poisonous. — A  careful  study  of  the  poisoning  of  257 
sheep,  evidently  by  the  spores  of  Saccharomycetes  on  barley  and 
barley  screenings,  by  Albert  Schneider,  leads  him  to  report  to  the 
United  States  and  California  authorities  that  in  his  opinion  the 
sheep  died  through  the  production  of  toxins  from  these  spores 
in  the  intestinal  tract.— Pac.  Pharm.,  11  (1918),  263  and  295. 
(C.  M.  S.) 

Yucca  Leaves. —  Use  in  Twine  Manufacture. — Twine  is  being 
made  in  California  from  the  leaves  of  the  yucca  tree. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  896.     (K.  S.  B.) 

C.— Animal  Drugs  and  Products 

Casein. — French  Exports. — France  exported  67,707  quintals  of 
casein  in  1912,  55,979  quintals  in  1914,  and  39,362  quintals  in 
1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1012.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — Lofoten  Production.— An  official  Norwegian 
report  gives  the  amount  of  cod  caught,  the  yield  of  medicinal 
oil,  and  of  livers  for  raw  oil  for  each  of  the  past  20  years. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  397.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Cod  Liver  Oil. —  Newfoundland. — Large  quantities  of  cod  liver 
oil  are  produced  in  Newfoundland  as  a  by-product  of  the  fishing 
industry,  but  the  quality  of  the  refined  oil  was  formerly  much 
inferior  to  that  prepared  in  Norway,  and  consequently  the  New- 
foundland oil  was  not  greatly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  recently  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  cod  liver  oil  produced  in  the  island. 
In  1910,  the  Government  procured  the  services  of  a  Norwegian 
expert,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cod  liver  oil 
in  the  Lofoden  Islands,  to  instruct  the  Newfoundland  refiners 
in  the  methods  of  preparing  the  finest  oil.  A  system  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  of  oil  refineries  was  also  introduced,  and  in  May, 
1916,  an  "Act  respecting  the  refining  of  cod  liver  oil"  was  passed 
by  which  it  was  made  compulsory  for  every  refiner  of  the  oil  in 
Newfoundland  to  obtain  a  license  and  to  observe  certain  rules  and 
regulation1",  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  no  refined  cod  liver  oil  is  now  allowed  to  be  exported 
from  Newfoundland  without  having  been  inspected  and  branded 
by  a  Government  officer.  The  result  of  these  measures  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Newfoundland 
cod  liver  oil  which  is  now  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  Norwegian. — 
Chamber  Commerce  J.;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  190. 

Cod  Liver  Oil. —  Norwegian  Exports. — The  exports  of  cod  live* 
oil  from  Norway  during  1917  amounted  to  2.'], 129!)  hectolitres,  against 
56,010  hectolitres  in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  774. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Honey. — Ash  Test  for. — Henry  Stout  discussed  the  ash  test  for 
honey  as  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  objecting  to  the 
statement  that  the  ash  should  not  be  alkaline.  The  following  are 
the  results  of  ash  tests,  carried  out  on  samples  of  honey  met  witli 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  business: 

Cuban  Honey. — Ash,  0.14  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  ash  dis- 
tinctly alkaline  to  litmus. 

Calif ornian  Honey,  I. — Ash,  0.1  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  ash 
alkaline  to  litmus. 

California  Honey,  II. — Ash,  0.1  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  ash 
alkaline  to  litmus. 
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Irish  Honey. — Ash,  0.1  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  ash  distinctly 
alkaline  to  litmus. 

Scotch  Honey. — Ash,  0.14  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  ash  distinctly 
alkaline  to  litmus. 

Since  the  last  sample  was  undoubtedly  pure  honey,  as  it  was 
sent  in  the  comb,  and  guaranteed  pure,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  honey  normally  leaves  an  alkaline  ash.  This  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  because  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as 
a  rule,  on  incineration,  leaves  an  ash  which  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 
— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  147. 

Honey. —  British  Imports. — The  total  importations  of  honey 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows: 
1913,  31,815  cwt.;  1914,  23,372  cwt.;  1915,  53,601  cwt;  1916, 
91,839  cwt.;  1917,  209.4S9  cwt.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
837.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Honey. — Preservation  of. — In  selling  honey  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar  the  retailer  and  his  customers  may  encounter  some  difficulties 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  storing  and  handling  this  product. 
Housewives  usually  put  the  honey  in  the  cellar  for  safekeeping, 
probably  the  worst  possible  place,  as  honey  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  and  will  become  thin  and  in  time  sour.  Comb 
honey  kept  in  a  damp  place  will  be  hurt  in  appearance  as  well  as 
quality.  A  practical  rule  is  to  keep  honey  in  any  place  where  salt 
remains  dry.  If  honey  has  granulated  or  candied,  put  the  can 
containing  it  in  a  larger  vessel  holding  water  no  hotter  than  the 
hand  can  be  borne  in.  If  the  water  is  too  hot,  there  is  danger  of 
spoiling  the  color  and  ruining  the  flavor  of  the  honey.  The  can 
of  honey  should  be  supported  on  a  block  of  wood  in  the  vessel  of 
water,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  stove  will  not  be  too  intense. — 
Pacif.  Rural  Press;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Jan.,  191S,  22. 

Honey. — Spanish  Production. — The  Spanish  production  of  honey 
is  estimated  at  about  13,000  tons.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
1016.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Honey. — St.  Lucian  Exports. — The  St.  Lucian  honey  exports 
during  1917  were  46,724  lbs.,  an  increase  of  17,389  lbs.  in  the  last 
two  years.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1023.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Honey. —  Use  as  Ointment  Base. — Honey,  although  not  adapted 
to  ointments  containing  copper  or  silver  salts,  is  suggested  as  an 
ointment  base  in  place  of  lard. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
829.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Infundibular  Extracts. — Relative  Value  of. — G.  R.  Booth  states 
that  experiment  shows  that  in  the  determination  of  the  activity 
of  infundibular  extract  the  effect  on  both  the  blood  pressure  and 
on  the  isolated  guinea-pig  uterus  should  be  noted.  Dependence 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  latter  method  only.  The  extracts  of 
the  pituitary  body  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits 
differ  quantitatively  in  their  activity.  The  infundibular  lobe  of 
cats,  dogs  and  hogs  contains  more  active  principle  than  that  of 
the  other  animals  experimented  with.  Commercial  infundibular 
extracts  are  found  to  vary  widely  in  their  physiological  activity. 
Certain  commercial  extracts  were  found  to  cause  motor  depression 
of  the  isolated  intestine.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  chlor- 
butanol  added  to  these  extracts  as  a  preservative. — Bull.  U.  S. 
Hygien.  Lab.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  107. 

Leeches. — Information  concerning. — Andrew  Sibbald  interest- 
ingly describes  the  method  of  catching,  rooming,  boarding  and 
transporting  leeches,  as  carried  on  by  the  natives  of  Smyrna. — 
Am.  Drug.,  06  (1918),  109.     (F.  H.) 

Meat. —  Nitrites  in. — In  order  to  retain  the  bright  red  color 
frequently  potassium  nitrate  is  added  to  meat  and  sausages, 
which  according  to  H.  W.  Van  Urk  is  rapidly  reduced  to  nitrite 
probably  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  since  the  optimum  tem- 
perature at  which  the  reduction  takes  place  is  about  33°.  He 
also  believes  that  meat  containing  a  great  amount  of  nitrites  is 
harmful  because  the  micro-organisms  in  addition  to  reducing  the 
nitrate  to  nitrite,  might  also  have  produced  a  decomposition  of 
the  meat.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1450.     (H.  E.) 

Malted  Milk. —  The  Microanalysis  of. — In  the  past,  the  term 
malted  milk  may  have  been  only  a  trade  name,  but  Food  Inspec- 
tion Decision  170,  issued  in  July,  1917,  makes  it  a  definite  thing, 
defined  as  follows: 

"Malted  milk  is  the  product  made  by  combining  whole  milk 
with  the  liquid  separated  from  a  mash  of  ground  barley  malt  and 
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wheat  flour,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  full  enzymic  action  of  the  malt  extract  and  by  removing 
water.  The  resulting  product  contains  not  less  than  seven  and 
one-half  per  cent.  (7.5%)  of  butter  fat  and  not  more  than  three 
and  one-half  per  cent.  (3.5%)  of  moisture." 

As  C.  W.  Ballard  says  in  his  paper,  "malted  milk  is  not  a  mixture 
of  various  malt  products  and  powdered  milk,  but  is  a  preparation 
in  which  the  malt  and  milk  have  been  changed  by  process  of  manu- 


Fig.  3-4. 


Dried  Malt  Extract. 

D,  extract  of  diastase  masses;  H,  malt  hairs; 

S,  starch;  P,  palet  tissue  of  barley. 


Fig.  36. 
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Powdered  Malt. 
F,  fiber;  H,  hairs;  Pi,  inner  epidermis 
of  palet;  Po,  outer  epidermis  of  palet;  Pa, 
parenchyma;  Cr,  cross  cells;  Ee,  epicarp 
overlying  spermoderm ;  Eh,  palet  tissue  with 
hairs;  A,  aleurone  cells;  S,  starch. 


Diastase. 
D,  diastase  masses;  S,  starch;  C,  crystals; 
DS,  diastase  mass  with  starch. 


faeture  so  that  the  resultant  differs  in  chemical  constitution  as 
well  as  microscopical  characters,  from  the  substances  used  in  its 
preparation."  The  amylolytic  ferments  convert  the  starch  to 
sugars  and  possibly  proteolytic  enzymes  act  upon  albuminous  con- 
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Fig.  37. 


Fig.  39. 
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Dried  Milk  (Open  Heating). 
M,  milk  masses;  F,  free  fat  globules; 
C,  coagulated  material;    CF,  coagulated 
material  with  fat  globules. 


Whole  Milk  (Vacuum  Dried). 
M,  milk  masses;  F,  fat  globules. 


Fig.  40. 


Skimmed  Milk  (Vacuum  Dried). 
M,  milk  masses;  L,  lactose  crystals. 


Standard  Malted  Milk. 
Fi,  fiber  from  malt;  Cr,  cross  cells  from 
malt;  E,  epicarp  cells  from  malt;  Ep, 
epidermis  of  spermoderm  from  malt;  Pa, 
parenchyma  of  malt;  A,  aleurone  cells  of 
malt;  II,  hairs  of  malt;  P,  palet  cells  of 
malt;  S,  starch;  M,  milk  masses;  F,  fat 
globules. 
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__  stituents  of  the  milk.  In  the  course  of  his  investigation,  Dr. 
Ballard  found  very  few  malted  milks  that  met  the  requirement. 
He  gives  careful  directions  for  preparation  of  both  temporary  and 
permanent  slides  and  describes  in  detail  the  appearance  of  skimmed 
milk  powder,  malt  powder,  powdered  dried  malt  extract,  together 
with  distinguishing  characteristics  for  mixed  and  processed  malted 
milks  as  well  as  spurious  ones.  The  illustrations  shown  below 
(Figs.  31-37)  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  paper. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  326.     (C.  M.  C.) 

Milk. — A  New  Protein  of  Cow's. — Osborne  and  Wakeman  re- 
port that  from  the  alcoholic  washings  of  large  quantities  of  casein 
they  have  isolated  several  hundred  grammes  of  a  protein  which 
closely  resembles  the  gliadin  of  wheat  in  its  solubility  in  alcohol 
of  50  to  SO  per  cent.  Although  the  actual  amount  of  this  protein 
in  milk  is  extremely  small,  the  large  quantity  obtained  as  a  by- 
product from  the  necessary  processes  incident  to  the  authors' 
feeding  experiments  seemed  to  justify  a  special  investigation  of 
its  physical  and  chemical  peculiarities.  The  results  of  this  investi- 
gation have  shown  that  this  protein  is  an  original  constituent  of 
milk  and  not  a  derivative  of  any  of  the  other  proteins  contained 
therein.  Since  preparations  have  been  obtained  so  far  free  from 
each  of  the  other  milk  proteins  that  no  evidence  of  such  contamina- 
tion could  be  detected  by  the  anaphylaxis  reaction,  the  authors 
feel  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  new  constituent  of  milk. — J.  Biol. 
Chem.;  through  Drug.  Circ.,  62  (1918),  219. 

Milk. —  Reconstituted. — This  product  made  by  uniting  dried 
skim  milk  water  and  butter  fat  in  definite  proportions  to  reassemble 
all  the  elements  of  fresh  milk,  secures  a  great  saving  of  food  values, 
points  out  Prof.  Rose,  Deputy  Food  Commissioner  for  New  York 
State.  The  reconstituted  product  is  not  a  milk  compound,  mix- 
ture no  an  adulteration,  it  is  a  synthetic  milk,  having  dried  skimmed 
milk  in  powder  form  as  a  basis.  This  skim  milk  contains  all  the 
bone-making  elements  of  whole  milk,  hence  its  value  as  a  food. 
Reconstituted  milk  is  made  from  the  dry  powder  as  follows:  for 
40  quarts  of  3.6  milk  (3.6  per  cent,  of  butter  fat),  7.78  pounds  of 
milk  powder  are  added  to  3.64  pounds  of  sweet  butter  and  73.58 
pounds  of  water.  The  water  is  placed  in  a  glass-lined  mixing  tank 
surrounded  by  a  steam  jacket  and  heated  to  80°  F.  The  powder 
is^added  and  dissolved,  sweet  butter  is  added  at  110°  F.;  when 
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145°  F.  is  reached,  the  steam  is  closed  down  and  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  left  to  stand  30  minutes  for  perfect  pasteurization  and 
sterilization.  The  final  step  is  to  pass  this  liquid  through  the 
emulser,  a  small  revolving  wheel  of  12,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  finished  milk  passes  over  a  cooler  and  drips  at  50°  F.,  a  smooth 
foamy  rich  liquid  into  the  cans.  New  York  City  has  two  mechan- 
ical cows  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Markets.  One 
machine  can  produce  5000  quarts  daily. — Pract.  Drug.,  Oct.,  1918., 
40.     (M.  D.) 

Musk. — Marketing  in  China. — In  an  outline  of  the  Chinese 
musk  industry  appearing  in  the  "Far  Eastern  Review,"  Consul 
G.  C.  Hanson  gives  the  relative  value  of  musk  at  the  various  markets 
of  import  and  export. 

A  list  of  the  commercial  grades  and  a  brief  account  of  the  sources 
of  musk  (such  as  the  alligators  and  crocodiles  from  India  and 
Egypt  and  the  Musk  Deer  of  Asia)  are  included  in  the  report. — 
Pract.  Drug.,  May,  1918,  32.     (F.  H.) 

Pituitary  Extract. — Effect  of  Alcohol  on. — Herbert  C.  Hamilton 
reports  that  though  a  commercial  pituitrin  shows  opalescence  with 
strong  alcohol,  he  found  no  permanent  opalescence  when  pituitrin 
and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  were  mixed.  When  tested  by  the  usual 
method  there  was  no  perceptible  reduction  in  activity  and  the  al- 
cohol content  was  very  much  larger  than  could  possibly  result 
from  washing  a  syringe.  Other  experiments  showed  conclusively 
that  95  per  cent,  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  the  active  principle  nor 
does  it  affect  the  therapeutic  activity.  "The  only  reaction  between 
alcohol  and  pituitary  extracts  is  when  the  former  is  present  in 
great  excess,  in  which  case  it  acts  as  a  precipitant." — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  1030.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Sponges. — Output  in  Bahama. — The  1916  output  of  sponges  was 
1,317,622  lbs.,  valued  at  £136,551.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
371,307  lbs.,  the  United  States  363,983  lbs.,  Canada  17,929  lbs., 
Mid  Holland  117,391  lbs.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  13.  (K. 
S.  B.) 

Thyroid  Glands. — Active  Constituents  of. — After  eight  years  of 
work  and  experimentation  with  over  two  tons  of  thyroids,  E.  C. 
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Kendall  obtained  20  grammes  of  a  pure  crystalline  product,  which 
he  calls  Ihyro-oxyindol  and  which  he  finds  has  the  formula 

H  I 


< 


II 


\t         C=C— CH2—  CH2COOH. 


H— C         C         CO 

H         H 

He  finds  that  0.3  milligramme  of  this  substance  increases  "the 
basal  metabolic  rate  of  an  individual  weighing  approximately 
150  pounds,  1  per  cent."  This  activity  he  finds  due  as  much  to 
the  oxyindol  nucleus  as  to  the  iodine,  the  latter  appearing  to 
render  the  active  groups  more  reactive. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
71  (1918),  871. 

Thyroid  Gland. — Administration  of. — Dr.  Carver  advocates  the 
use  in  prescriptions  of  the  B.  P.  preparation  and  designation  only, 
"thyroideum  siccum,"  rather  than  the  "extract"  or  the  fresh  gland. 
He  points  out  two  possible  sources  of  error:  (1)  Through  the 
fact  that  in  the  official  preparation  the  substance  is  presented  in 
concentrated  form,  while  in  the  products  of  some  of  the  large  com- 
mercial houses  it  is  presented  in  approximately  the  strength  of  the 
fresh  gland;  (2)  through  the  use  of  the  term  "ext.  thyroidei," 
which  indicates  neither  of  the  above  preparations  specifically, 
but  leaves  to  the  chemist  the  decision  as  to  which  of  them  shall 
be  supplied.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  B.  P.  1914  the  official 
dose  of  thyroideum  siccum  is  given  as  V2  to  4  grains,  instead  of 
3  to  10  grains  as  in  the  B.  P.  1898.  In  neither  case  is  there  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  frequently  the  dose  may  be  repeated,  and  the 
change  introduces  another  factor  that  may  contribute  towards 
ineffective  treatment. — Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  775. 

Thyroid  Glands. — Constituents  of. — D.  van  Os  gives  a  report  of 
an  examination  of  thyroid  glands  and  thyroid  gland  preparations 
as  found  on  the  market  in  Holland  and  reports  that  these  products 
vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  moisture,  fat  and  iodine.  The 
Dutch   Pharmacopoeia   requires   that    thyroid   gland   contain   0.4 
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per  cent,  of  iodine,  a  requirement  which  seems  to  be  too  high, 
since  the  iodine  content  in  5  samples  of  the  dried  glands  from  sheep 
varied  from  0.35  to  0.3S  per  cent.,  and  in  7  samples  of  the  dried  glands 
from  hogs  varied  from  0.15  to  0.2G  per  cent.  The  moisture  in  the 
glands  from  sheep  varied  from  49  to  70  per  cent,  while  the  moisture 
in  the  glands  from  hogs  was  quite  uniform — about  62  per  cent. 
The  glands  from  sheep  also  showed  a  rather  great  variation  in  fat 
from  3.G  to  17.5  per  cent.;  in  the  glands  from  hogs  the  amount  of 
fat  varied  only  from  10.3  to  14.4  per  cent.  Since  experiments  by 
Rother,  Herzfeld  and  Klinger  have  shown  that  the  physiological 
action  of  the  glands  is  not  solely  due  to  the  iodine  compounds,  the 
author  believes  that  in  dispensing  thyroid  glands  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  accurate  weight,  and  freeness  from  moisture  and 
fat  than  to  the  proper  amount  of  organically  combined  iodine  in 
the  gland.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1426.     (H.  E-) 

Wax. — Examination    of    Various    Kinds   of. — Fabris    gives    the 
physical  constants  of  various  kinds  of  wax: 

Free  Combined  Total 

Acids                Acids  Acids 

Bees'  wax 20                      75  95 

Carnauba  wax 4                      75  79 

Japan  wax 20                    200  220 

Stearic  acid....                 195                        0  195 

By  dissolving  the  waxes  in  nitrobenzene  (10  per  cent,  solution) 
and  determining  the  viscosity,  the  purity  of  the  waxes  can  be 
determined,  the  viscosity  numbers  being: 

Bees'  wax,  yellow 15.23  to  16.3 

Bees'  wax,  white 16.54  to  17.58 

Carnauba  wax 42.03  to  43.03 

Japan  wax 20.71  to  21. 12 

Lard 6.3    to    8.5 

Stearic  acid 12.39  to  18.05 

Spermaceti 7.42  to    8.74 

Paraffin 3.40  to    6.69 

—Kept,  dc  Pharm.;  through  Pharm.   Weekblad,  55   (1918),   §84. 

(H.  E.) 

Wool. — Disinfection  for  Anthrax. — A  Departmental  Committee 
reports  that  wool  may  be  freed  from  anthrax  germs  and  spores  by 
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treating  with  warm  alkaline  soap  solution,  pressing  out  the  liquid 
to  remove  blood  clots  and  spore  coats,  subjecting  to  the  action  of 
warm  formaldehyde  solution,  drying,  and  standing  for  a  time, 
the  last  two  steps  being  safety  measures. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
2001  (1918),  423.     (K.  S.  B.) 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

A.— General  Subjects 

ATOMS   AND    MOLECULES. 

Chemical  Elements. — Complexity  of. — F.  Soddy  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  elements 
are  now  known  to  be  complex  in  3  different  senses.  First  it  con- 
cerns the  general  nature  of  matter  and  the  relations  between  matter 
and  electricity.  The  second  sense  has  developed  suddenly  and 
startlingly  from  the  recognition  in  radioactive  changes.  The 
third  sense  in  w7hich  the  elements  are  known  to  be  complex  is  that 
which,  in  the  form  of  philosophical  speculations,  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  ancients,  which  inspired  the  labors  of  the  alchemists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  the  form  of  Prout's  hypothesis,  has 
reappeared  in  scientific  chemistry.  It  is  the  sense  that  denies 
to  Nature  the  right  to  be  complex,  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
faith  outstripping  knowledge,  has  formulated  the  belief  that  all 
the  elements  must  be  built  up  of  the  same  primordial  stuff. 

No  longer  can  the  atomic  weight  be  regarded  as  a  natural  constant 
or  the  chemically  pure  element  as  a  homogeneous  type  of  matter. 
The  latter  may  be  a  mixture  of  isotropes  varying  in  atomic  weight 
over  a  small  number  of  units.  New  ideals  emerge  and  old  ones 
are  resuscitated  by  this  development.  After  all,  there  may  be  a 
simple  numerical  relation  between  the  true  atomic  weights. 

In  the  original  electrical  theory  of  matter,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  atom  was  attributed  to  electrons,  of  which  there  would  have 
been  required  nearly  two  thousand  times  the  atomic  weight  in 
terms  of  hydrogen  as  unit.  With  the  more  definite  determination 
of  this  number  and  the  realization  that  there  were  only  about  half 
as  many  as  the  number  representing  the  atomic  wTeigbt  it  became 
clear  that  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  atom 
was  accounted  for.     In  the  nuclear  hypothesis  this  mass  is  con- 
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centrated  in  the  exceedingly  minute  nucleus.  The  electromagnetic 
theory  of  inertia  accounts  for  the  greater  mass  if  the  positive  charges 
are  in  excess  in  the  nucleus. 

For  particulars  the  original  paper  must  be  consulted.  It  con- 
tains the  following  chapters:  The  free  element,  a  compound  of 
matter  and  electricity;  the  electrical  theory  of  matter;  the  periodic 
law  and  radioactive  change;  thorium  and  ionium;  determination 
of  atomic  weights  and  the  structure  of  the  atom.  Looking  at 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  new  ideas  of  atomic  structure,  the  de- 
tails remain  to  be  supplied,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  basis  for  further 
development  has  been  roughly  mapped  out. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl., 
Feb.  2,  1918,  78  and  Feb.  9,  1918,  94.     (O.  R.) 

Chemical  Symbols. — The  Evolution  of. — Ingo  W.  D.  Hackh 
calls  attention  to  the  close  connection  between  things  spiritual  and 
things  material  in  the  alchemy  of  the  middle  ages.  The  characters 
used  to  designate  certain  substances  were  symbolic  of  spiritual 
ideas.  Experiments  were  a  sort  of  sacred  rite,  accompanied  by 
prayers;  witness  the  R-  originally  the  sign  for  Jupiter,  since  before 
mixing  the  ingredients  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  deity  to  bring 
the  operation  to  a  successful  conclusion.  "Crucible"  in  its  deriva- 
tion indicates  that  alchemists  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  prayed 
for  success  before  applying  heat  to  the  vessel.  The  writings  of 
Raymond  Lully,  Albertus  Magnus,  Arnoldus  Villanovus  and 
Basil  Valentine  all  show  the  intimate  relation  between  alchemy 
and  religion.  Hackh  traces  the  evolution  of  symbols,  showing  by 
means  of  plates,  those  of  the  alchemists;  those  of  Bergmann  still 
in  use  when  modern  chemistry  was  founded;  those  of  Dalton  with 
the  old  "relative  weights"  and  terminology;  the  graphic  notation  of 
Kekule,  Naquet  and  Frankland.  Berzelius  replaced  the  signs  of 
Dalton  by  the  initial  letter  or  letters.  Reference  to  the  original 
paper  with  its  illustrations  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  long  way 
that  chemical  symbolism  has  come  from  its  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent structural  formulas  for  organic  compounds. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  1038.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Elements. — Romance  of. — I.  W.  D.  Hackh  discusses  delight- 
fully the  history  of  the  elements.  In  the  article  we  find  that  the 
word  bismuth  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  "wiss  majat,"  meaning 
easily  melting;  that  the  little  Swedish  town  Ytterby  has  no  less 
than  four  elements  named  after  it,   ytterbium,   erbium,   terbium 
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and  yttrium;  that  the  Latin  word  "carbo"  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  "arpho,"  meaning  to  char;  that  the  word  "zinc" 
was  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  in  1520,  probably  derived  from 
the  German  "zinco,"  meaning  a  white  spot  in  the  eye;  that  the 
word  "manganese"  does  not  come  from  magnesia,  but  from  the 
Greek  "manganidso,"  meaning  "I  purify,"  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  use  of  the  dioxide  in  glass. 

The  entire  paper  is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  478  and  565. 

Phlogiston  Theory. — C.  A.  Bowsher  points  out  the  following: 

1.  The  phlogiston  theory  and  the  inertia  theory  of  energy  are 
identical  as  to  their  meaning  of  the  objectivity  of  firestuff  and 
energy. 

2.  Priestley  contended  that  on  the  combustion  of  a  substance, 
phlogiston  emanated  from  the  substance  consumed  as  an  objectivity. 

3.  Lavoisier  oppositely  contended  that  no  firestuff  emanated 
from  the  substance  consumed,  but  that  the  calory  or  heat  of  com- 
bustion was  occasioned  from  the  oxygen  combining,  because 
were  phlogiston  to  emanate  from  a  material  on  combustion  the 
combined  results  should  weigh  less.  But  since  they  weigh  more, 
nothing  could  have  emanated  on  combustion  and,  therefore,  the 
phlogiston  theory  of  combustion  is  an  error  of  conception. 

4.  The  error  of  experiment  made  by  Layoisier  was  simply  that 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  of  combination  in  combustion  was  so 
many  million  times  more  than  the  weight  of  the  firestuff  discharged 
by  the  oxygen  that  no  method  of  determination  would  show  the 
difference  in  weight  between  them. 

5.  Since  the  error  of  experiment  by  Lavoisier  was  made  in  terms 
of  gravitation,  energy  and  matter  and  since  his  supposed  reputation 
of  the  phlogiston  theory  was  made  only  in  terms  of  gravitation  and 
matter,  the  scientists  of  chemical  interpretation  from  that  time 
until  now  have  been  deprived  of  the  sense  of  energy  conceived 
as  an  objectivity,  and  thereby  chemistry  has  been  proportionately 
belated  in  its  scientific  development. 

6.  The  inertia  theory  of  energy  gives  to  phlogiston  the  concept 
of  weight  or  resistance  to  the  stress  of  gravitation ;  that  the  phlogis- 
ton of  any  material  system  decreases  the  weight  on  its  departure, 
whether  by  radiation  or  oxidation ;  that_the  phlogiston  of  a  material 
system  is  an  objectivity;  andthat^Lavoisier  on  account  of  lack  of 
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refinement  in  experiment  was  in  error  when  he  proved  phlogiston 
to  be  without  weight  and  objectivity. 

The  significance  of  the  inertia  theory  of  energy  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  scientific  and  philosophic  progress  of  our  time. 
The  next  and  greatest  of  all  pronouncements  to  be  made  will  be 
that  absolute  movement  is  a  physical  necessity,  if  the  inertia  theory 
of  energy  shall  be  sustained. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.,  Jan.  19,  1918,  43. 
(0.  R.) 

Valence. — Definition  of. — F.  H.  Loring  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  valence,  which  he  defines  as  the  selective  or  receptive 
capacity  for  one  or  more  atoms  when  combination  takes  place,  is 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  phenomena  of  affinity  and  cohesion. 
Yet  these  three  may  be  closely  associated  with  each  other.  Using 
helium  atoms  as  a  type,  he  finds  four  physico-chemical  steps  may 
be  stated:  1.  Helium  atoms  as  sub-atomic  units,  involving  a 
superior  type  of  valence  and  affinity.  2.  Atomic  combinations 
under  the  control  of  the  chemist  involving  ordinary  valence,  but 
with  affinities  which  are  not  co-related  to  the  valence  values. 
3.  Molecular  complexes,  involving  a  sort  of  residual  or  excess  valence 
which  tends  to  become  diffuse.  4.  Cohesion,  involving  a  very 
remote  type  of  valence,  so  much  so  as  to  eliminate  the  idea  of 
valence.  This  may  be  speculating  too  much — to  clear  up  doubtful 
points  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  valence,  Loring  gives 
quotations  from  such  authors  as  A.  Smith,  "Introduction  to  In- 
organic Chemistry;"  Mellor,  "Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry;" 
J.  Perrin,  "Atoms;"  J.  N.  Friend,  "Theory  of  Valency."  Despite 
all  speculations,  Loring  shows  there  is  a  maximum  and  minimum 
valence  and  combining  regularities  which  are  sufficiently  well 
defined  to  enable  one  to  classify  the  elements  in  groups — thus 
combinations  may  be  predicted  and  chemical  behavior  made 
clear.  Loring  concludes  that  the  speculative  studies  as  regards 
cohesion,  point  a  way  to  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  while  "ex- 
perimental evidence"  such  as  X-ray  analysis,  is  of  great  value  — 
Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  319.     (M.  D.) 

PHYSICAL   CHEMISTRY. 

Catalysis. — D.  W.  Horn  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  study  of  catalytic  action  and  then  goes  on  to  briefly  outli"" 
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some  observed  facts  of  such  action.  He  points  out  among  other 
things  that  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  catalyzers  undergo  no  change 
but  that  a  physical  change  actually  does  occur  as  for  instance 
crystalline  manganese  dioxide  used  for  making  oxygen  from  potas- 
sium chlorate  becomes  a  fine  powder.  The  action  of  enzymes 
and  toxins  is  also  discussed. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S), 
364.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Flocculation. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  S.  Pickering 
discussed  the  subject  of  flocculation. 

The  subsidence  of  suspended  matter  on  the  addition  of  a  floccu- 
lant  to  a  mixture  of  kaolin  and  water  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  100  to  200  per  cent,  in  the  specific  volume  of  the  sediment  de- 
posited. This  increase,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  Brownian 
motion,  proves  that  flocculation  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  particles.  With  acids  as  flocculants,  definite  combination  be- 
tween them  and  the  kaolin  occurs,  the  acid  being  almost  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  solution  up  to  the  point  when  floccula- 
tion is  complete,  beyond  which  no  more  is  removed.  The  acids 
being  in  a  highly  hydrated  condition  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
volume  of  the  kaolin  particles  on  uniting  with  them.  With  al- 
kalies the  phenomena  are  the  same,  but  combination  is  complete 
only  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali;  hence  the  concentration 
at  which  flocculation  occurs  is  much  higher.  In  very  weak  alkaline 
solutions  where  there  is  but  little  actual  combination  the  subsidence 
of  the  particles  is  retarded  by  the  attraction  of  the  alkali  present. 

The  specific  volumes  of  the  sediment  show  that  the  interaction 
between  the  flocculant  and  the  kaolin  extends  beyond  the  point  at 
which  flocculation  is  complete,  the  subsequent  changes  being  due 
to  the  dehydrating  action  of  the  flocculant  and  the  combination 
of  the  partially  dehydrated  kaolin  with  the  concentrated  flocculant. 
The  freezing  of  kaolin  suspensions  or  of  hydrated  precipitates 
produces  contraction  of  the  sediment,  and  this  has  been  proved  to 
be  due  to  dehydration  and  to  be  non-reversible. — Chem.  News, 
117  (1918),  70. 

Fluorescence. —  The  Phenomena  of. — Desmond  Geoghegan  points 
out  that  fluorescence,  so  called  by  Stokes  because  he  observed  it 
first  in  fluorspar,  is  the  result  of  the  visibility  to  the  eye  of  the  ultra- 
violet and  the  necessary  absorption  of  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
if,  however,  these  same  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  second  layer  of 
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the  same  substance,  they  lose  the  power  of  exciting  fluorescence. 
As  an  example  of  this  phenomena,  Geoghegan  uses  the  following 
example:  Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate 
or  any  other  fluorescent  substance  and  hold  the  tube  in  the  sun- 
light, the  liquid  appears  brightly  luminous,  this  luminosity  is  lost, 
if  the  tube  is  dipped  into  a  trough  containing  the  same  liquid  as 
in  the  test-tube  and  so  arranged  that  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  its  front, 
for,  where  the  fluorescence  begins,  there  also  begins  the  absorption. 
After  citing  several  other  examples  he  summarizes  by  stating  all 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  arise  from  a  diminution  in  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  ordinarily  too  refrangible 
to  render  them  visible  to  the  eye. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  322. 
(M.  D.) 

Isotonic  Coefficients.— W.  A.  Knight  gives  the  following  isotonic 
coefficients,  i.  e.,  the  numbers  expressing  the  relative  osmotic  pres- 
sures exerted  by  molecular  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of 
substances  in  dilute  solutions: 

Sugars 2 

Potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  monobasic  acids 3 

Potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  dibasic  acids 4 

Potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  tribasic  acids 5 

Alkaline  earth  salts  of  monobasic  acids 4 

The  calculation  can  also  be  made  from  the  partial  coefficients  of 
the  constituents  of  ionizable  substances,  i.  e.,  every  acid  radical,  2; 
every  atom  of  alkali  metal,  1;  every  atom  of  divalent  metal,  0. 
The  table  and  calculations  are  of  value  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  solution  of  one  substance  isotonic  with  a  solution  of  another. 
Thus,  to  make  4  fluidounces  of  a  solution  of  glucose  isotonic  with 
normal  sodium  chloride,  first  calculate  the  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  solution,  then  refer  to  the  table,  or  calculate  from  the 
list  of  partial  coefficients  (Na  =  1,  CI  =  2,  total  coefficient  =  3) 
and  state  in  proportion:  NaCl,  58.5  :  Glucose,  180  ::  3  :  2,  which 
shows  that  1  part  of  sodium  chloride  =  4.61  glucose,  and  as  4 
fluidounces  of  normal  sodium  chloride  requires  15.75  grains  of  salt, 
an  equal  amount  of  isotonic  glucose  will  require  15.75  X  4.61, 
or  72.6  grains  of  glucose. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  693. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Percentage  Solutions. — Further  Study  of. — T.  J.  Bradley  ex- 
plains the  meanings  and  methods  of  preparation  of  "weight  to 
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weight,"  "weight  to  volume"  and  "volume  to  volume"  percentage 
solutions.  He  gives  tables  of  specific  gravities,  weights  of  one 
fluidounce  in  grains  and  grains  of  salt  in  one  fluidounce  of  various 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.  He  finds 
that  "weight  to  weight"  and  "weight  to  volume"  percentage  solu- 
tions are  substantially  the  same  up  to  10  per  cent,  in  strength. — 
Drug.  Circ,  G2  (1918),  333.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Solvents  in  Pharmacy. — J.  U.  Lloyd,  continuing  his  discussion 
of  this  subject  (see  Year  Book,  1917,  253)  now  deals  with  liquids 
which  serve  either  as  solvents  or  excluders  in  plant  pharmacy. 
He  puts  the  fourteen  solvents  chosen  in  three  classes,  the  members 
of  each  class  mixing  perfectly  with  each  other  in  all  proportions. 
Class  1  contains  glycerin,  water,  alcohol  and  methyl  alcohol; 
Class  2  contains  acetone,  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol,  acetic  ether 
and  ethyl  ether;  Class  3  contains  benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  benzin, 
turpentine  oil,  liquid  petrolatum.  He  gives  many  details  about  the 
behavior  of  each  of  these  toward  individual  members  of  other 
groups. 

It  is  well  known  that  mixtures  of  solvents  have  altogether 
different  solvent  powers  than  the  component  parts  and,  further, 
that  by  means  of  a  "mediator"  two  other  liquids  antagonistic  to 
each  other  will  make  a  clear  solution,  e.  g.,  two  parts,  each  of  water 
and  acetic  ether  separate  but  one  part  of  alcohol  will  make  a  clear 
solution  of  the  three.  With  this  fact  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Lloyd  com- 
bined the  fourteen  solvents  in  different  sequence,  discovering  many 
peculiar  properties,  both  where  mixed  liquids  form  two  layers  and 
three  layers. 

He  also  conducted  experiments  to  show  that  the  order  in  which 
liquids  are  mixed  is  often  of  importance.  It  is  possible  by  selec- 
tion to  make  mixtures  that  will  be  clear  to  the  end  and  also  to  mix 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  continuously  sectional. 

He  found  it  possible  to  mix  some  of  these  solvents  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  dissolve  such  opposites  as  glycerin  and  liquid  petro- 
latum. 

Temperature  is  very  important  in  any  study  of  solvents  and  the 
meniscus  of  separation.      In  his  experiments,  70°  F.  was  the  aim. 

The  addition  of  one  solvent  to  others  that  are  perfectly  associated 
may  cause  separation  and  all  three  liquids  be  represented  in  each 
of  the  two  sections.  If  liquids  have  no  solvent  affinity  at  all, 
their  solubility  is  easily  determined,  but  if  they  coalesce  ever  so 
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little  the  only  way  to  establish  the  solubility  is  to  add  one,  drop  by 
drop,  to  a  given  bulk  of  the  other. 

The  change  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
a  criterion  of  solubility,  for  the  third  liquid  added  to  two  in  solu- 
tion may  be  only  a  disturber  of  equilibrium. 

An  endless  series  of  solvents  are  produced  by  neutral  solvents 
combining  with  plant  constituents,  each  solid  that  the  menstruum 
dissolves  becoming  a  part  of  a  new  liquid,  which  may  dissolve  an- 
other solid  insoluble  in  the  original  menstruum  and  so  on.  Finally 
the  last  liquid  may  not  be  able  to  hold  in  solution  a  substance 
originally  dissolved  and  it  is  precipitated,  so  altering  the  proper- 
ties of  the  solvent  and  starting  a  chain  of  backward  reactions  which 
are  the  cause  of  the  perplexities  of  ever-changing  plant  solutions. 
Mr.  Lloyd's  further  studies  will  deal  with  the  meniscus  and  with 
capillarity.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  137.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Water  Drops  and  Water  Droplets. — A.  B.  Lyons  calls  attention 
to  a  cause  in  the  variation  of  size  of  drops  which  is  usually  over- 
looked, namely  "the  character  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  drop 
is  formed."  The  important  factors  controlling  the  size  of  drops 
are  "surface  tension  of  the  fluid  and  the  attraction  between  the 
fluid  and  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact;"  and  the  presence 
in  the  air  of  vapors  or  gases  may  influence  the  surface  tension 
enormously.  This  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  comparing  the 
number  of  drops  of  water  that  will  be  delivered  from  a  graduated 
pipette  into  an  empty  flask  with  the  number  that  will  be  delivered 
from  the  same  pipette  into  a  flask  containing  ether.  The  second 
figure  will  be  more  than  double  the  first.  Hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  in  mind  the  possibility  of  such  disturbing  influences 
in  any  U3e  made  of  the  dropper  for  exact  measurements. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  524.     (C.  M.  Z.) 

COLLOIDAL   CHEMISTRY. 

Colloid  Hydroxides. — Adsorption  by. — K.  Scheringa  found  that 
the  adsorption  of  salts,  frequently  present  in  analysis,  by  the  me- 
tallic hydroxides  is  only  very  slight  and  may  be  neglected.  In 
separating  iron  from  other  metals  of  the  same  group  by  precipi- 
tation as  hydroxide  an  excess  of  alkali  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
even  tends  to  yield  inaccurate  results.     By  using  diluted  solutions, 
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the  author  was  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  mgm.  of  zinc  in 
one  gramme  of  iron.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1070.     (H.  E.) 

Colloid  Metals. — T.  Stephenson  discusses  the  work  of  former 
investigators  (Cr6de\  Trillat,  Bredig,  etc.)  and  then  describes  the 
various  colloidal  metals  used  in  medicine.  The  fight  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  colloidal  liquids  to  deteriorate  is  described  and  a 
curious  fact  stated  that  an  unstable  colloid  may  be  rendered  stable 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  another  colloid.  On  this 
principle,  practically  all  metal  solutions  may  be  preserved  and 
isotonized  for  therapeutic  use.  Usually,  inorganic  colloids  are 
stabilized  through  the  presence  of  an  organic  colloid  which  re- 
sists the  action  of  most  electrolytes. — The  Prescriber;  through 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  595.     (I.  G.) 

Emulsions. — Water-in-Oil  Type. — A.  U.  M.  Schlaeper  after  dis- 
cussing the  views  of  Pickering  (1907),  Bancroft  (1912)  and  New- 
man (1914)  as  to  the  physical  chemistry  of  emulsions,  reports 
that  in  his  own  experimeuts  he  found  it  possible  with  the  aid  of 
finely  divided  carbon  to  make  emulsions  of  water  in  kerosene, 
turpentine,  benzene  and  other  liquids  which  wet  the  solid  more 
readily  than  water  does.  His  experiments  show  that  the  viscosity 
of  such  emulsions  increases  with  the  amount  of  water  that  they 
contain.  In  no  circumstances  was  it  found  possible  to  make  an 
oil-water-carbon  emulsion  with  water  as  the  external  phase.  The 
emulsifying  action  of  the  carbon  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  oil- 
wetted  carbon  particles  form  a  skin  over  the  water  droplets  and 
thus  prevent  their  coalescence. 

Carron  oil  is  an  emulsion  of  the  water-in-oil  type  and  mixes 
freely  with  organic  solvents,  but  not  with  water  without  shaking. 
—J.  Chem.  Soc,  113  (1918),  522. 

ANALYTICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Acidimetric  Assays. — Influence  of  Ammoniacal  Salts  in  Titrations 
with  Phenolphthalein. — J.  Camo  reports  a  study  on  the  physical 
chemistry  of  such  assays.  After  discussing  the  types  of  ioniza- 
tion involved,  he  gives,  the  results  of  his  titrations  of  tenth-normal 
sulphuric  acid  with  tenth-normal  alkali  in  the  presence  of  varying 
quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  and  of  phenolphthalein  solution; 
to  which  mixture  sodium  chloride  solution  has  either  been  added  or 
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omitted.  His  conclusions  from  this  work  were:  (a)  the  end  point 
is  retarded  in  proportion  to  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  added; 
(6)  when  equal  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  were  used,  the 
end  point  was  reached  first  by  the  fluid  containing  the  most  phenol- 
phthalein;  (c)  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  hastened  the  reaching 
of  the  end  point. 

In  the  rest  of  the  paper,  Camo  discusses  the  importance  of  these 
conclusions,  in  urinary  and  in  alkaloidal  work. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  33. 

Halogens,  Sulphur  and  Nitrogen. — Assay  in  Presence  of  Mercury. 
— M.  Francois  recommends  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  halogens 
in  presence  of  mercury,  the  latter  may  be  precipitated  by  zinc 
filings,  when  the  halogen  will  combine  with  the  zinc  and  can  be 
determined  in  the  usual  way.  To  determine  sulphur  in  the  sul- 
phide, a  hydrobromic  acid  solution  of  bromine  is  added,  which  con- 
verts the  sulphide  into  sulphate.  Zinc  filings  are  then  added,  and 
after  filtration  the  sulphide  is  estimated  in  the  liquid  by  precipita- 
tion as  ba/ium  sulphate.  Nitrogen  in  ammoniacal  compounds 
can  also  be  determined  by  first  removing  the  mercury  by  zinc 
filings.— Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  329. 

Heavy  Metals. — Microchemical  Test  for. — Chamot  and  Cole 
utilize  for  this  test,  wool  fibers  impregnated  with  zinc  sulphide. 
These  are  made  by  first  defatting  the  wool  by  means  of  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  then  swelled  by  over  night  soaking  in  1  per 
cent,  sodium  hydroxide.  After  washing  they  are  impregnated  by 
alternate  dipping  in  10  per  cent,  zinc  acetate  and  10  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphide.  In  acid  solution  these  fibers  will  react  with  metals 
of  the  first  and  second  analytical  groups  while  the  results  are  doubt- 
ful with  the  metals  of  the  third  group.  The  colors  obtained  are 
as  follows: 

Straw  color Tin 

Lemon-yellow Arsenic,  Cadmium 

Orange Antimony 

Reddish  brown Bismuth 

Brown  or  yellow-brown Platinum,  Copper,  Mercuric  ions.  Antimony 

Black  (brown  if  dilute) Silver,  Lead,  Gold,  Mcrcurous  ions 

—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  48.     (G.  D.  B.) 
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Pharmaceutical  Assaying. —  The  Use  of  Logarithms  and  Anti- 
logarithms  in. — To  obviate  the  necessity  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lations in  pharmaceutical  assaying,  H.  I,.  Thompson  teaches  his 
students  to  use  logarithms  and  antilogarithms.  He  has  found 
that  their  use  makes  for  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  and  for  much 
saving  in  time  and  he  has  evolved  five  general  formulas  for  stand- 
ardizing volumetric  solutions  which  he  describes  in  detail. 
He  gives  definitions  and  laws  of  operation  with  logarithms  and  ex- 
plains how  to  use  the  tables.  He  has  tabulated  the  volumetric 
solutions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  with  the  formula  to  be  applied,  and  also 
all  the  II.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  assays  with  formula  to  be  applied.  Fi- 
nally he  gives  a  table  of  logarithmic  equivalents  for  the  chemicals 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.  A  brief  abstract  can  indicate  very  inade- 
quately what  is  contained  in  these  numerous  tables. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  972.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Potassium  Permanganate  V.  S. — Preparation  of  Centinormal. 
— The  usual  practice  in  preparing  a  solution  of  this  concentration 
is  to  dilute  a  stronger  previously  standardized  solution  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  water.  Such  a  procedure  leads  to  inaccuracies 
due  to  reduction  of  the  permanganate  by  substances  in  the  water 
as  well  as  to  errors  in  the  dilution.  A  stable  solution  may  be  pre- 
pared according  to  Halverson  and  Bergeim  by  dissolving  a  little 
more  than  the  standard  amount  of  permanganate  in  distilled  water 
and  digesting  under  a  reflux  condenser  near  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture for  thirty-six  hours,  settling  and  filtering  through  asbestos. 
The  solution  is  then  standardized  against  standard  oxalic  acid  or 
pure  sodium  oxalate.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  119.  (G. 
D.  B.) 

Volumetric  Analysis. — Assay  of  Solutions  Containing  Thio- 
sulphates,  Carbonates  and  Chlorides. — In  his  army  work,  F.  Martin 
had  frequent  need  of  an  assay  for  a  solution  containing  sodium 
thiosulphate,  carbonate  and  chloride.  He  found  that  the  car- 
bonate could  be  quickly  titrated  with  tenth-normal  acid  and  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  if  the  mixture  was  chilled  and  the 
concentration  was  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  the 
equation  in  such  case  being 

2Na2C03  +  H2S04  =  Na2S04  +  2NaHC03. 
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The  thiosulphate  was  then  determined  in  the  liquid  remaining 
from  the  foregoing  assay,  by  the  usual  titration  with  tenth-normal 
iodine  V.  S.  For  ehloride  assay,  a  new  sample  of  the  fluid  (1  mil) 
is  oxidized  by  addition  of  3  mils  of  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
(10  volumes)  followed  by  1  mil  of  ammonia  water  and  1  drop  of 
4  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution,  thus  destroying  the  thio- 
sulphate, which  would  interfere  with  the  silver  nitrate  reaction. 
This  done,  the  chloride  is  determined  by  the  Mohr  method. — J. 
pharm.  chim.,  17  (191S),  70. 

COMMERCIAL   CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical  Industry. — Future  of  American. — Dr.  Leo  H.  Baeke- 
land  states  that  the  chemical  industry  of  America  will  increase  if 
manufacturers  receive  orders  for  their  products.  He  states  that 
America  is  ahead  of  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  chemicals  and  is  now  independent  of  Europe  for  the  supply 
of  benzol  and  toluol. 

There  are  other  raw  materials  in  the  organic  line  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  utilized  to  their  proper  extent.  He  also  states  that 
our  chemical  engineers  who  have  been  thinking  along  inorganic 
or  mineral  lines  must  learn  to  tackle  problems  in  organic  chemistry. 
— Pract.  Drug.,  Jan.,  1918,  42.     (J.  M.  W.) 

Chemical  Industries. — War's  Effect  on. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Grinnell  Jones,  in  his  address  on  the 
increased  production  of  chemicals,  also  pointed  out  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  due  to  the  war. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  he  stated,  is  twice  that  before 
the  war  and  that  of  nitric  ten  times  as  great. 

The  source  and  manufacture  of  such  chemicals  as  benzol,  toluol, 
phenol,  dyes,  potash,  etc.,  are  also  included  in  the  address. — 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  273.     (E.  H.) 

Chemical  Manufacturing. — Problems  Due  to  War  Conditions. 
— B.  L.  Murray  reminds  us  that  the  chemical  industry  has  developed 
in  a  way  no  less  wonderful  than  the  ship  building  industry  and, 
moreover,  it  is  here  to  stay.  Shortage  of  raw  material  was  an  early 
problem.  Turkish  opium  became  unobtainable  and  Persian  had 
to  be  used;  South  American  coca  leaves  had  to  replace  those  from 
Java;  and  such  substitutions  necessitated  changes  in  manufacture 
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of  their  preparations.  Potash  had  been  supplied  by  Germany 
and  physicians  and  pharmacists  had  to  resort  to  sodium  salts  in 
many  cases  and  have  found  them  efficient  therapeutically  and  some- 
times preferable. 

Apparatus  was  difficult  to  obtain,  particularly  glass,  porcelain, 
and  stone  and  enamelled  wares.  This  meant  months  of  waiting 
but  it  meant,  too,  that  new  industries  were  being  born  or  recreated. 
As  men  went  into  the  army  the  shortage  in  trained  chemists  and 
skilled  mechanics  became  acute.  Even  when  vacancies  could  be 
filled,  it  has  meant  a  constantly  changing  personnel. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  containers  in  which  to  ship  goods  has 
been  difficult  and  the  way  to  ship  has  presented  other  difficulties. 
Freight  and  express  congestion  was  bad  and  embargoes  were  many. 
Small  shipments  could  go  by  mail  and,  for  short  distances,  autos 
were  available.  It  was  necessary  to  convince  the  authorities  in 
Washington  that  medicinal  chemicals  must  have  priority  rights. 

The  difficulties  have  been  met:  "the  chemical  industry  of  America 
is  working  for  and  with  the  government,  not  in  spite  of  it.  Does 
not  every  American  with  red  blood  in  him  know  that  every  such 
deed  accomplished  helps  to  defeat  the  hated  enemies  of  our  country 
in  their  desperate  attempt  to  impose  their  ghastly  Kultur  on 
America,  even  as  they  have  already  imposed  it  on  Belgium?" — ■ 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1042.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Chemicals. — Australian-  United  States  Trade. — During  the  fiscal 
year  1916—1917  Australia  imported  drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  valued 
at  £471,255  from  the  United  States,  compared  to  £414,288  in 
1915-1916.  During  1916-1917  the  United  States  medical  imports 
from  Australia  were  valued  at  £25,914  compared  to  £12,462  in 
1915-1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  912.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Chemicals. — Dutch  Manufacture. — A  company  with  a  capital  of 
6,000,000  fl.  has  been  formed  in  Holland  to  manufacture  sulphuric 
acid  and  other  chemicals. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  966. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Chemistry  and  Kultur. — Townes  R.  Leigh  points  out  some 
surprising  facts  concerned  with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
fundamentals  of  chemistry.  Coal-tar  dyes  fixation  of  nitrogen, 
discoveries  in  bacteriology,  dentistry  and  explosives  are  only  a  few 
of  the  British,  French,  Swedish  and  American  accomplishments, 
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appropriated  by  the  Germans,  who  tried  to  claim  them  as  their 
own.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  211  and  246.     (F.  H.) 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. —  I  'a ion  of  South  Africa  Importations. 
— During  1917  the  Union  of  South  Africa  imported  drugs,  chemicals 
and  apothecaries'  wares  valued  at  £1,000,606,  against  £1,164,077 
in  1916.  The  value  of  medicinal  preparations  imported  was 
£122,308,  against  £133,215  in  1916,  and  the  value  of  apothecaries' 
wares  fell  from  £127,446  to  £77,110.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  313.     (K.  S.  B.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chemistry  of  the  Household. — Mary  L.  Crcighton  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  practically  everything  about  the  house- 
hold is  intimately  associated  with  chemistry.  The  problem  of 
ventilation  is  important;  every  phase  of  the  food  question,  par- 
ticularly its  selection  and  preparation  to  suit  the  needs  of  every 
member  of  every  sort  of  family  is  vital;  clothing  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  dyes  and  soaps  and  other  cleansing  agents;  fuel  and  lights 
and  the  care  of  everything  in  the  house  touches  chemistry  at  some 
point.  The  study  of  chemistry  should  be  so  thorough  and  so  uni- 
versal that  the  handling  of  problems  of  food  and  sanitation  shall 
make  a  lasting  impress  on  public  health. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
7  (1918),  179.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Earth's  Crust. —  Composition  and  Structure. — In  an  article  in 
"The  English  Mechanic,"  illustrated  with  various  dislocations  and 
contortions  exhibited  in  geological  formation,  Stanley  C.  Bailey 
describes  the  earth's  crust,  in  detail.  The  crust  or  surface  of  the 
earth  is  about  30  miles  thick,  is  composed  of  various  materials, 
including  rocks  and  minerals,  consisting  of  arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
carbonaceous,  calcareous,  siliceous  and  metallic  constituents, 
known  by  different  names,  according  to  their  chemical  composition 
or  mechanical  combination.  For  particulars  the  original  paper 
should  be  consulted.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2202,  March  16,  1918, 
105.     (O.  R.) 

Sapphires. — Transparency. — The    transparency    of    Queensland 

sapphires  can  be  greatly  improved  by  subjecting  them  to  a  high 
temperature.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  1991  (1918),  224.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Non-Metallic  Elements 


Oxygen. — Intravenous  Injections  in  Septicemia. — A.  Brechot 
finds  that  gentle  injections  of  oxygen  directly  into  the  veins  produce 
excellent  results  without  any  accidents  whatever.  Rapid  injec- 
tions cause  excitation  but  untoward  symptoms  cease,  when  the  in- 
jections are  discontinued. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (191S),  92. 

Oxygen  Transmission. — Contribution  to  Theory  of. — Discussing 
the  work  of  Bourquelot  and  his  collaborators,  E.  Justin-Mueller 
reports  that  he  finds  some  metallic  salts,  notably  those  of  copper, 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  do  anaeroxydases,  those  enzymes  that 
act  as  oxidizing  agents  only  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  dioxide, 
from  which  they  carry  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  substance  under- 
going oxidation.  As  to  the  action  of  these  copper  salts  when  serv- 
ing as  catalysts,  Justin-Mueller  believes  that  the  process  can  be 
explained  by  the  secondary  valence  theory  of  Werner. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  IS  (1918),  17. 

"Mythical  Ozone." — This  is  not  a  newly  discovered  variety  of 
ozone,  nor  does  the  name  imply  that  ozone  is  a  mere  myth.  It 
is  only  a  "surprise  for  seaside  resorts,"  and  forms  part  of  the  head- 
lines of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  morning  newspapers.  It  all 
comes  about  from  a  lecture  delivered  a  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  dealing  with  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  in  the  light  of  recent  research  undertaken  by 
Professors  Fowler  and  Strutt.  An  interesting  question  arose  from 
the  appearance  of  certain  bands  in  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum 
of  Sirius.  "Sirius,  being  a  very  hot  body,  and  bands  of  spectra 
being  associated  with  cooler  bodies,  our  investigators,  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bands  indicated  ozone,  thought  that  if 
they  showed  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  they  should  also  show  in  that 
of  the  sun,  and  be  due  not  to  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  luminary, 
but  to  our  own  upper  atmosphere."  This  proved  to  be  true,  a 
further  test  for  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  only  revealing  the  faintest  trace  in  a  four-mile  column 
of  air.  Professor  Strutt's  conclusion  that  there  is  practically  no 
ozone  in  the  lower  atmosphere  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
our  seaside  resorts,  as  we  may  be  driven  to  infer  that  the  evidence 
often  adduced  of  the  presence  of  ozone  must  be  attributed  to  seme 
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other  gas,  such  as  nitrous  oxide,  which  would  not  be  popularly 
advertised.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  201. 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Action  of  Sodium  Borate  on. — 
Cambe  and  Diacano  reviewing  the  work  of  L.  Martin  (1906) 
finds  among  specimens  sold  in  France,  three  types  of  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide:  (a)  those  in  which  borax  produces  the  same 
end  point  with  phenolphthalein  as  with  other  indicators;  {b)  those 
in  which  borax  does  not  produce  an  end  point  with  phenolphthalein 
but  does  so  with  other  indicators,  producing,  however,  the  same 
end  point  with  all  indicators,  if  first  carefully  neutralized  with 
sodium  hydroxide;  (c)  those  in  which  borax  does  not  produce  a 
satisfactory  end  point  with  phenolphthalein  even  after  careful 
neutralization,  but  does  so  with  other  indicators. 

After  a  study  of  a  number  of  samples  of  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  sold  in  France,  the  authors  have  decided  that  these  peculiar 
reactions  of  borax  when  in  contact  with  hydrogen  dioxide  solutions, 
are  due  to  the  presence  in  the  solution  of  either  active  oxygen 
(ozone?)  or  of  acids  of  fluorine.  They  believe  that  solutions  of  class 
"a"  contain  neither  active  oxygen  or  fluorine  acids;  that  those  of  class 
"b"  contain  fluorine  acids  and  not  active  oxygen;  and  that  those 
of  class  "c"  contain  active  oxygen,  either  with  or  without  fluorine 
acids.— J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  12. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Action  on  Lead  Salts. — V.  Zotier  finds  that 
hydrogen  dioxide  reacts  on  lead  salts  with  formation  of  lead  per- 
oxide, which  decomposes  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide  used.  With 
neutral  salts  there  is  no  residual  Pb02,  and  with  basic  salts  there 
is  only  a  small  proportion  of  Pb02.  With  alkaline  solutions, 
however,  there  is  a  considerable  residue  of  Pb02,  at  any  rate  with 
concentrated  plumbic  solutions. — Bull.  soc.  chim. ;  through  Chem. 
News,  117  (1918),  119. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Assay  of. — This  new  method  is  based  on 
the  reactions 

As203  +  2H202  *=  As206  +  2H20. 
As203  +  KI03  +  2HC1  -  As206  +  IC1  +  KC1  +  H20. 

Measured  quantities  of  a  fifth-normal  arsenous  oxide  (As203) 
solution,  which  must  be  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  HjOj 
taken  for  analysis,  are  placed  in  500-mjl  glass-stoppered  bottles 
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and  10  mils  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  added.  Then 
a  measured  volume  of  the  H2O2  solution  (15  to  20  mils  of  a  solution 
made  by  diluting  50  mils  of  commercial  H2O2  to  500  mils)  is  added 
from  a  burette  with  gentle  agitation  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
After  standing  two  minutes,  40  mils  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added  cautiously,  and  holding  the  stopper  firmly  in  place, 
the  bottle  is  shaken  violently  to  separate  as  much  carbon  dioxide 
as  possible  from  the  solution.  Then  the  stopper  is  carefully  re- 
leased to  avoid  loss  of  solution,  6  or  7  mils  of  chloroform  are  added 
and  the  unoxidized  arsenous  oxide  titrated  with  fifth-normal  po- 
tassium iodate  solution,  the  closed  bottle  being  shaken  after  each 
addition  until  the  end  point  is  reached  (disappearance  of  the  iodine 
color  from  the  chloroform) .  The  number  of  mils  of  potassium  iodate 
used  are  converted  into  the  equivalent  quantity  of  arsenous  oxide 
solution,  that  amount  deducted  from  the  amount  originally  taken, 
thus  giving  the  amount  oxidized  by  the  H2O2.  This  method  is 
said  to  give  very  accurate  results,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  preservatives  as  is  the  potassium  permanganate 
method.  Moreover  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  method 
in  that  both  the  arsenous  oxide  and  the  potassium  iodate  solutions 
are  quite  stable.— Am.  J.  Sci.;  through  Merck's  Rep.,  27  (1918),  63. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Detection  of. — When  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  is  treated  with  hydrogen  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  a  ferrous 
salt  as  catalyzer,  dioxytartaric  acid  is  formed;  on  the  addition  of 
caustic  alkali  to  the  solution,  a  violet  coloration  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ferric  derivative  of  this  acid  is  produced.  On  this  reaction 
Deniges  has  based  the  following  method  for  detecting  hydrogen 
dioxide :  Two  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  tartaric  acid  solution  are  mixed 
with  0.1  mil  of  a  5  per  cent,  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
and  with  the  liquid  under  examination.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and 
rendered  alkaline  with  5  to  6  drops  of  caustic  soda  solution,  when 
in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  dioxide  a  more  or  less  deep  violet 
coloration  is  produced,  the  intensity  varying  with  the  amount  of 
the  dioxide  present.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  process  as  little 
as  0.05  milligramme  of  hydrogen  dioxide  can  be  detected. — Ann. 
chim.  anal.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  350. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. —  Use  to  Restore  Furniture. — Hydrogen 
dioxide  is  being  used  to  restore  worm-eaten  furniture.  It  does  not 
injure  the  polish.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  255.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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hydrogen. 

Water. — Acid-Fast  Organisms  in  Distilled. — Keilty  calls  at- 
tention to  factors  not  pre\Tiously  reported  concerning  acid-fast 
bodies  and  bacteria  in  distilled  water.  He  divides  distilled  water 
into  sterile,  sterilized,  clean  and  dirty.  Sterile  distilled  water  is 
free  from  all  bacterial  bodies.  Distilled  water  may  be  contaminated 
in  the  still,  the  tank  or  collecting  bottle,  and  show  different  types 
of  organisms,  including  acid-fasts  in  most  instances.  The  acid- 
fasts  may  or  may  not  be  morphologically  like  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  older  the  distilled  water  is  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  sedi- 
ment present,  the  greater  the  number  of  acid-fasts  will  be  found. 
In  perfectly  clean  but  non -sterile  distilled  water  acid-fasts  may 
appear  after  standing  for  a  month.  The  author  concludes  that 
in  all  bacteriologic  work  it  is  advisable  to  use  sterile  distilled  water 
collected  in  sterile  stills,  tanks  and  bottles. — J.  Med.  Research; 
through  Drug.  Circ,  02  (191S),  175. 

Water. — Assay  of  Lead  in. — In  an  investigation  undertaken  to 
estimate  the  sensitiveness  of  the  usual  hydrogen  sulphide  and  po- 
tassium chromate  method  for  the  colorimetric  estimation  of  lead 
in  water,  Robert  Meldrum  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  failure 
to  discover  lead  when  present,  or  seriously  under-  or  overestimate 
it  is  mainl)''  due  to  important  details  in  manipulation.  He  claims 
that  different  waters  with  the  same  lead  content  give  unequal  color- 
ation intensity.  Excessive  ratio  of  reagent  will  also  affect  the  color. 
The  standards  must  be  prepared  from  pure  chemicals,  stored  in 
lead-free  glass  bottles  and  must  remain  clear  when  shaken.  They 
should  be  preserved  in  cap-covered,  stoppered  bottles  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.  As  solutions  may  concentrate  and  crystallize  around 
the  lip  of  the  bottle,  the  reagent  is  best  withdrawn  by  means  of  a 
pipette.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  should  not  be  over  three 
days  old  and  should  be  free  from  suspended  sulphur,  sulphurous  or 
sulphuric  acids.  The  best  strength  for  the  acetic  acid  is  2l>  per  cent, 
and  it  must  be  lead-free  when  tested  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
compared  with  distilled  water.  The  sample  must  be  examined  for 
coloring  matter  against  distilled  water,  and  the  bottle  in  which  it 
is  contained  should  be  free  from  lead.  All  glassware  used  in  the 
test  should  be  tested  for  lead  before  using.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  a  thorough  cleansing,  then  filling  with  a  weak  solution 
of  acetic  acid  in  distilled  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  and 
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then  tested  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  blank  experiment  should 
be  run  with  a  specimen  of  the  lead-free  sample  water,  as  saline 
constituents  and  other  unknown  factors  will  cause  an  over-  or  under- 
estimation which  is  sometimes  as  high  as  25  to  33  per  cent,  when 
distilled  water  is  used  in  the  blank  test. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918), 
49.     (L.  S.) 

Water. — Detection  of  Nitrites  and  Nitrates  in. — Escaich  adds  to 
15  mils  of  water,  2  mils  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  antipyrine  and 
4  drops  of  Deniges  sulpho-mercuric  reagent.  After  shaking 
(disregarding  green  color  if  present)  one  drop  of  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  is  added,  when  a  red  color 
result.;,  even  when  the  amount  of  nitrite  is  0.1  mg.  to  the  liter. 
Nitrates  can  be  detected  by  the  same  test  if  previously  reduced  to 
nitrites  by  action  of  aluminum  wire  amalgamated  with  mercury. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  395. 

Water. — Detection  of  Zinc  in. — R.  Meldrum  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing method  which  will  detect  about  1  part  of  zinc  in  10,000 
parts  of  wTater.  The  water  (200  mils)  is  mixed  with  one  mil  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  SO  mils  and  then  1  mil  of  2S 
per  cent,  ammonia  water  is  added.  The  precipitated  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum  are  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonium  hydroxide  and 
again  filtered  off.  The  combined  filtrates  are  diluted  to  100 
mils  in  a  graduated  cylinder  and  2  mils  of  ammonium  sulphide 
solution  are  added.  If,  after  a  lapse  of  15  minutes,  a  distinct 
opalescence  or  turbidity  develops,  zinc  is  present.  A  nephelometric 
assay  may  be  devised  by  matching  the  degree  of  turbidity  with 
that  produced  in  solutions  of  known  strength. — Chem.  News; 
through  Sc.  Am.  Suppl.,  Apr.  20,  1918,  244.     (O.  R.) 

Water. —  Hypochlorite  Treatment  of. — A.  R.  Ling  finds  that  when 
drinking  water  is  treated  with  hypochlorites,  the  ammonia  and 
amino  compounds  present  are  converted  into  chloramine  and 
chloramino  derivatives.  The  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia 
content,  however,  is  not  reduced,  as  evidenced  by  reaction  with 
Nessler's  solution.  The  fact  that  a  water  containing  much  nitrog- 
enous matter  has  been  treated  with  hypochlorites,  may  be  de- 
termined readily  by  the  iodine-liberating  property  of  chloramiues. 
Fifty  mils  of  such  water  and  of  distilled  water  are  placed  in  two 
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cylinders,  and  1  mil  of  N/1  sulphuric  acid  V.  S.  and  0.10  gramme 
of  potassium  iodide  added.  In  water  treated  with  hypochlorites 
a  brown  col  c;.tion  becomes  apparent,  while  distilled  water  re- 
mains uncluui;  ed.  The  presence  of  nitrites  which  would  also 
cause  the  liberation  of  iodine,  need  not  receive  attention,  as  such 
would  have  been  oxidized  into  nitrates  by  the  hypochlorite. — 
Analyst,  43  (191J-),  347.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Water. — Purification  with  Isotonic  Sodium  Hypochlorite. — 
Fralick  finds  that  soldiers  avoid  drinking  water  purified  with 
chlorinated  lime  and  recommends  that  water  be  purified  by  addi- 
tion of  isotonic  sodium  hypochlorite  solution,  followed  by  the 
requisite  amount  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  to  bring  about  the 
following  reaction: 

NaCIO  +  H202  =  NaCl  +  H20  +  O* 

Water  so  treated  is  free  from  noticeable  taste  or  odor,  while  bac- 
teria tests  demonstrated  its  freedom  from  micro-organisms. — Med. 
Rec;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  461. 

Water. — Softening  of. — Noll  recommends  for  making  drinking 
water  soft  the  following  additions:  For  each  degree  of  carbonate 
hardness,  10  Mg.  of  calcium  oxide  per  liter;  for  each  degree  of 
magnesia  hardness,  10  Mg.  of  calcium  oxide  per  liter;  for  each 
degree  of  non-carbonate  hardness,  10  Mg.  of  sodium  carbonate 
per  liter  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  carbonate  corresponding  to 
about  one  degree  of  hardness. — Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Chem. ;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1107.     (H.  E.) 

Water. —  Tests  for  Potability. — L,.  C.  Maillard  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  determination  of  the  chloride  in  a  drinking  water  is  a  safe 
test  of  its  purity.  He  found  that  when  this  test  was  negative,  the 
bacteriologic  tests  were  always  negative,  too,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  chemical  test  showed  that  the  water  was  good,  the  bac- 
teriologic findings  never  showed  that  it  was  palpably  bad.  He 
always  found  the  sodium  chloride  content  between  8  and  17  Mg. 
in  the  pure  waters,  while  15,  20  or  3.3  Mg.  showed  manifest  pollu- 
tion. The  author  of  this  paper  also  claims  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  know  the  average  chloride  content  of  the  pure  waters 
in  the  region.  This  can  be  determined  in  a  few  hours  by  analysis 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  sources  of  the  water.     Such  a  procedure 
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establishes  the  normal  chloride  content  of  the  basin,  so  that  any 
variation  from  this  attracts  attention  at  once.  In  one  valley  into 
which  the  troops  came  he  rapidly  determined  that  the  standard 
for  the  pure  water  in  the  valley  was  15  Mg.  sodium  chloride;  0.5 
Mg.  oxygen  consumed  by  organic  matters;  the  hydrotimetric  de- 
gree, 31.  On  examination  of  eleven  springs  in  this  valley,  nine 
showed  this  standard;  one  showed  20  Mg.  sodium  chloride,  undoubt- 
edly a  suggestion  of  contamination,  and  one  showed  12  Mg.  with 
hydrotimetric  degree  of  26,  this  plainly  suggesting  flushing  with 
insufficiently  filtered  rain  water.  Naturally  these  springs  were 
not  allowed  to  be  used,  and  the  bacteriologic  findings  showed  at 
least  1,000  colon  bacilli  in  each  of  these  two  springs,  while  in  the 
others  they  ranged  from  zero  to  20,  and  only  in  three  reached  the 
number  of  100.— Bull.  Acad.  Med.;  through  Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918), 
277. 

Water. —  Titration  of  Colored. — A.  Massink  recommends  ferric 
hydroxide  for  decolorizing  water  which  cannot  be  titrated  directly 
on  account  of  coloring  matter  present.  The  hydroxide  is  prepared 
by  precipitation  from  iron  chloride  solution  with  ammonia  water 
and  washing  the  precipitate  by  decantation  until  the  liquid  is  free 
from  alkali.  The  water  under  examination  (100  mils)  is  shaken 
well  with  10  mils  of  the  iron  hydroxide  suspension  (the  acid  value 
of  which  should  first  be  determined,  100  mils  requiring  about  0.2 
mil  of  N/20  hydrochloric  acid)  and  filtered. — Water;  through  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  440.     (H.  E.) 


Chlorine. —  Use  as  a  Sterilizing  Agent. — Frank  X.  Moerk  says 
that  the  term  "chlorination"  which  has  recently  come  into  use 
since  the  introduction  of  liquid  chlorine  as  a  sterilizing  agent,  is 
not  technically  correct,  as  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  steriliza- 
tion is  effected  directly  by  the  chlorine.  He  shows  by  a  few  simple 
equations  that  this  so-called  chlorination  is  in  reality  an  indirect 
oxidation,  this  oxidation  depending  upon  the  preliminary  forma- 
tion of  hypochlorous  acid  or  its  salts.  He  brings  out  the  fact  that 
chlorine  when  dissolved  in  water  does  not  dissociate  to  any  great 
extent,  since  it  does  not  appreciably  increase  the  conductivity  of 
pure  water.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  its  oxidizing  properties  are 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  moisture.     This  proves  the  theory 
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that  this  element  acts  by  removing  or  combining  with  hydrogen, 
which  necessarily  liberates  oxygen.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  health,  sterilization  of  a  water  supply  by  the  use  of  chlorine 
is  far  from. ideal,  its  action  necessarily  involving  too  many  un- 
controllable circumstances.  His  conclusions  are  that  as  the  action 
of  chlorine  is  dependent  upon  the  liberation  of  nascent  oxygen  re- 
sulting from  intermediate  reactions,  which  are  in  turn  affected  by 
various  conditions,  it  follows  in  logical  sequence  that  the  steriliza- 
tion problem  resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  the  intermediate 
reactions  and  the  direct  production  of  nascent  oxygen  in  the  water 
or  sewage  to  be  sterilized.  This  would  obviate  the  undesirable 
conditions  which  render  chlorinating  media  unsatisfactory. — Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  420.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Chlorine. —  Use  in  Scabies. — It  was  observed  during  the  training 
of  troops  in  gas  drill,  necessitating  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  chlorine, 
that  those  infested  with  scabies  were  rapidly  cured.  Experiments 
were  then  made  by  Clark  and  Raper  directly  on  cases  of  this  nature, 
exposing  them,  protected  by  gas  masks,  to  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing 1  per  mille  of  chlorine.  The  best  results  were  obtained  when 
four  or  more  successive  exposures  to  the  gas  were  given,  and  usually 
four  were  sufficient,  given  on  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  days. 
In  some  cases  this  treatment  caused  a  very  irritable  condition  of  the 
skin  about  the  scrotum  and  axillae.  This  passes  off  one  or  two  weeks 
after  treatment.  Although  under  ordinary  conditions  chlorine 
treatment  cannot  be  easily  applied  in  civilian  cases,  this  does  not 
apply  to  troops  in  the  field.  The  method  appears  to  be  certainly 
much  more  efficacious  than  the  use  of  sulphur  or  of  sulphurous 
acid,  the  hitherto  most  approved  remedy. — Brit.  Med.  J. ;  through 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  107. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — Colorimctric  Assay  of. — Delort  and  Roche 
assay  free  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  color  produced,  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  brilliant  green.  As  matching  fluids,  they  prepare 
as  a  basic  blue  a  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  solution  of  methylene 
blue;  as  a  basic  yellow,  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  neutral 
potassium  chromate;  and  as  a  basic  red,  a  10  per  cent,  hydro- 
alcoholic  solution  of  eosine.  From  these,  the  authors  pi< 
matches  of  the  tints  produced  by  0.25,  0.50,  0.75,  1.00,  1.50  and 
2.00  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  1  liter  of  fluid  containing 
brilliant  green. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (191S),  154. 
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Hypochlorites  and  Chlorates. — Differentiation  of. — F.  Wischo 
finds  that  a  yellow  hue  results  in  the  cold  when  5  mils  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  of  about  the  strength  of  Dakin's  solution 
(practically  0.50  per  cent.)  are  treated  with  0.05  gramme  of  brucine 
hydrochloride  or  sulphate,  and  5  drops  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.  Upon  boiling  the  color  changes  to  cherry-red.  The  addi- 
tion of  another  10  mils  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  continued 
boiling  produces  no  change  in  the  color.  Contrary  to  this,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  chlorate,  of  the  same  concentration,  treated  with 
a  like  quantity  of  the  same  reagents,  shows  no  color  change  in  the 
cold.  Upon  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  yellow,  and  if  the  boil- 
ing be  prolonged,  it  turns  cherry-red.  The  addition  of  further 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (10  mils),  and  continued  boiling  causes 
a  discharge  of  the  color.  This  discharge  of  color,  after  addition  of 
much  acid  and  continued  boiling,  is  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  chlorates.  The  test  may  be  demonstrated  upon  a  solution  con- 
taining in  5  mils,  0.04  gramme  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  0.02 
gramme  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  treated  as  above. — Pharm. 
Post;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  43. 

Bromine. — American  Production. — Eleven  plants  located  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  produced  about  903, S60 
lbs.  of  bromine  during  1917,  an  increase  of  215,600  lbs.  over  1916. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  316.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Bromine. — Retention  in  the  Organism. — W.  Autenrieth  reports  on 
the  examination  of  the  viscera  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from 
bromine  poisoning  but  who  had  not  taken  bromides  during  the 
26  weeks  preceding  his  death.  He  found  that  bromides  are  tena- 
ciously retained  by  the  body  and  are  only  slowly  eliminated  by  the 
urine.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  bromides  are 
administered  the  patient  is  put  on  a  diet  in  which  sodium  chloride 
is  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  For  estimating  the  bromine,  the 
following  method  is  suggested.  The  finely  comminuted  organs 
are  heated  in  a  nickel  crucible  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  potassium  nitrate  is  then  added  until  the 
melt  has  become  white.  Too  strong  a  heating  should  be  avoided  as 
otherwise  some  of  the  bromine  is  lost.  The  melt  is  dissolved  in 
30  to  40  mils  of  water  and  after  cooling  20  mils  of  chloroform  are 
added  and  then  diluted  sulphuric  acid  until  the  mixture  is  strongly 
acid.     When  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped,  a  slight  ex- 
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cess  of  a  diluted  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  added.  The 
mixture  is  shaken  and  after  separation  has  taken  place  the  chloro- 
formic  layer  is  transferred  to  a  Nessler  tube  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  shaken  out  with  another  portion  of  20  mils  of  chloroform 
which  is  added  to  the  first  portion.  The  combined  colored  chloro- 
formic  solutions  are  filtered  and  made  up  with  chloroform  to  a  defi- 
nite volume  and  compared  with  bromine  solution  of  known  strength 
prepared  from  potassium  bromide,  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
permanganate.  The  method  may  also  be  used  for  controlling  the 
excretion  of  bromides  through  the  urine  in  patients  to  whom 
bromides  are  administered. — Munch.  Med.  Wochschr. ;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1014.     (H.  E.) 

Iodine. — Detection  of  Small  Quantities  oj  Chlorine  in. — The  Dutch 
Pharmacopoeia  estimates  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  iodine  by  the 
more  or  less  brown  color  which  is  imparted  to  water  when  iodine 
is  shaken  with  this  solvent.  J.  Pinkhof  found  that  this  method 
is  unreliable,  because  rather  large  quantities  of  iodine  trichloride 
can  be  added  to  the  iodine  without  materially  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  color  in  the  aqueous  solution.  A  better  method  for 
detecting  iodine  is  the  following,  depending  on  the  property  of 
chlorine  to  oxidize  sodium  thiosulphate  with  the  formation  of 
sulphate  which  is  precipitated  with  barium  nitrate.  Iodine  does 
not  oxidize  the  thiosulphate.  For  this  purpose  1  gramme  of  io- 
dine is  shaken  with  20  mils  of  water  until  the  color  of  the  aqueous 
solution  is  no  longer  increased,  a  few  drops  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
are  then  added,  followed  by  barium  solution.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  is  then  compared  with  those  obtained  with  pure  iodine 
to  which  various  quantities  of  iodine  trichloride  have  been  added. 
The  author  claims  that  by  this  method  Vs  or  more  per  cent,  of 
iodine  trichloride  can  be  detected. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1018), 
236.     (H.  E.) 

Iodine. — Production  in  France. — Vincent  reports  that  large 
quantities  of  iodine  are  produced  in  France  from  algse.  The 
plants,  which  when  air-dry  contain  about  72  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  18.7  per  cent,  of  ash,  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  2.8  per 
cent,  of  potash,  are  treated  with  solutions  of  aluminum  or  iron 
sulphate  in  order  to  make  the  gums  insoluble.  The  iodine  is  then 
extracted  in  the  usual  way  and  converted  into  copper  iodide. — 
Rev.  chem.  ind.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1018),  75. 
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Iodine. — Production  in  Java. — According  to  Hotz  and  Rutten 
at  Soerabaja  a  well  exists  yielding  about  500  tons  of  water  a  day 
which  contains  26.01  grammes  of  solids  per  liter,  of  which  0.12 
gramme  is  sodium  iodide.  At  the  end  of  1911,  the  iodine  was 
extracted  from  this  as  copper  iodide,  and  shipped  to  Germany  for 
further  treatment. — Z.  prakt.  Geol.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100 
(1918),  261. 

Iodine. — Recovery  from  Dilute  Residues. — H.  F.  Stephenson 
treats  his  analytical  iodide  residues  with  mercuric  chloride,  col- 
lects the  mercuric  iodide  precipitate,  heats  it  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (1:5)  at  45°  and  after  cooling  col- 
lects the  liberated  iodine.  Four  parts  of  this  moist  iodine  are  then 
added  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  iron  filings  in  10  parts  of  water  and 
from  the  ferrous  iodide  solution  thus  obtained,  potassium  iodide  is 
made  by  treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution.— Analyst; 
through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  II  (1918),  192. 

Iodine. —  Use  in  Thyroid  Hyperplasia.- — It  is  supposed  that 
simple  goiter  is  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  thyroid 
gland  and  that  goiter  formation  may  be  prevented  by  iodine 
administration.  Marine  and  Kimball  have  undertaken  a  stu  dy 
of  goiter  prevalence  and  its  prevention  by  administration  of  iodine 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Therapeutic  Research  of  the 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry.  In  a  complete  census  of 
the  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  grades  of  a  school  population  of  a  large  community  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Great  Lakes  goiter  district,  they  found  that 
2,1S4,  or  56  per  cent.,  had  enlarged  thyroids,  13  per  cent,  having 
well-defined  persistent  thyroglossal  stalks. — J.  Am.  Med  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  848.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Iodine  Trichloride. —  Use  in  Dentistry. — M.  J.  Waas  states  that 
this  substance  is  used  in  dentistry  both  as  germicide  and  an  ame- 
bicide.  It  is  soluble  in  chlorocosane. — Dent.  Cosmos;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2339. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. —  Use  in  the  Glass  Industry. — J.  Gleichman 
makes  the  statement  that  for  polishing  lead,  potash,  soda  and  lime 
glass,  an  acid  of  60  per  cent,  strength  is  required.  No  set  formula 
for  treating  the  glass  is  used,  the  success  depending  mostly  on  the 
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temperature  at  which  the  acid  is  used,  which  should  be  90°  F. 
Naturally  this  temperature  should  not  be  exceeded,  on  account 
of  melting  the  wax,  which  acts  as  a  coating  and  protects  that  part 
not  to  be  polished.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  21.     (J.  K.  T.) 


Sulphur. — American  Production. — M.  A.  Mansbach  writes  of 
the  revolution  which  Frasch  brought  about  in  the  mining  of  sul- 
phur. Sulphuric  acid,  which  perhaps  is  used  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  than  any  other  chemical,  contains  much  sulphur;  so 
naturally  the  fullest  development  of  sulphur  deposits  is  an  excel- 
lent preparedness  step. 

The  paper  describes  at  length  Frasch's  work  in  mining  sulphur 
in  Louisiana  by  his  novel  hot  water  method. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  163. 

Colloidal  Sulphur. —  Use  in  Rheumatism. — H.  Bourges  uses 
intravenous  injections  of  colloidal  sulphur  containing  1  milligramme 
of  sulphur  to  the  mil.  The  injections  are  given  daily  in  series  of 
5  to  10;  commencing  with  0.5  mil  and  going  lip  to  2  mils.  Good 
results  have  been  obtained,  although  in  some  cases  elevation  of 
temperature  and  tachycardia  resulted. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918), 
243. 

Sulphur. — Japanese  Production. — The  output  of  sulphur  in 
Japan  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  owing  to  the  enormous 
advance  in  freight  rates  to  Australia — Japan's  best  customer  for 
sulphur.  The  steamship  companies  have  raised  their  freight  rate 
to  Australia  to  95  yen  per  ton,  while  they  were  charging  35  yen  last 
year.  Therefore  the  Australian  port's  price  of  sulphur  selling  at 
net  55  yen  per  ton  in  Japan  will  be  more  than  1G0  yen  in  Australia 
(including  freight,  marine  insurance,  war  risk,  and  other  charges), 
which  is  quite  prohibitive  at  that  place.  The  merchants  of  that 
country  will  not  give  any  orders  to  Japan  until  the  freight  rates 
show  some  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  customers  of  India, 
South  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  having  placed  too  many 
orders  during  last  season,  are  not  active  at  all  now,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  very  quiet.  About  35,000  tons  of  previous  orders  are  ready 
for  shipment,  lying  at  the  manufacturers'  warehouses  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  bottoms.     Under  such  circumstances,  some  of 
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the  Japanese  refiners  are  in  a  serious  financial  condition,  while 
others  have  even  become  bankrupt. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
898. 

Sulphur. — Sicilian  Production  and  Exportation. — The  production 
of  sulphur  in  Sicily  was  reduced  from  222,375  tons  in  1916  to 
177,250  tons  in  1917,  and  the  exports  from  395,942  tons  to 
163,062  tons.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  257.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Sulphur. — Sublimation  Products  of. — Noyer,  because  of  the 
conflicting  and  variable  descriptions  given  by  different  writers 
when  speaking  of  the  products  obtained  upon  condensing  sulphur 
vapors  in  refining  chambers,  known  as  sublimed  sulphur  and  flow- 
ers of  sulphur,  has  studied  the  matter.  He  finds  that  depending 
upon  the  number  of  charges  contained  in  a  retort,  the  deposit  on 
the  floor  of  the  condensing  chamber  will  consist  of  a  number  of 
well-defined  layers.  This  deposit  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  char- 
acter, but  four  distinct  varieties  may  be  noted.  The  first  variety 
consists  of  globules  of  varying  sizes  formed  upon  condensation  of 
the  hot  vapor  in  the  cold  chambers.  Another  variety  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  globules  and  crystals  in  varying  proportions.  This 
is  deposited  after  the  chambers  have  become  heated.  Another 
variety  consists  of  spongy  masses,  very  light  and  friable,  and 
chiefly  crystalline.  A  fourth  variety  is  deposited  near  the  mouth 
of  the  condensing  chamber  in  the  form  of  compact  masses.  A 
sifting  of  the  product  yields  the  various  commercial  varieties. 
The  author  states  that  a  good  variety  of  "flowers  of  sulphur"  should 
contain  a  maximum  of  sulphur  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  A 
number  of  commercial  products  examined  by  Noyer  yielded  from 
13  to  33  per  cent,  of  insoluble  sulphur.  A  sample  of  the  globular 
variety  obtained  direct  from  the  retort  was  found  to  contain  37 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  sulphur,  which  upon  keeping  was  reduced  to 
33  per  cent.  Noyer  suggests  that  the  term  "flowers  of  sulphur" 
be  restricted  to  samples  containing  a  minimum  of  33  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  sulphur.  All  other  samples  should  be  known  as  "sub- 
limed sulphur"  with  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  "flowers  of 
sulphur"  present,  based  on  the  amount  of  insoluble  sulphur. — 
Caoutchouc  et  Gutta-Percha,  15  (1918),  9661.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Sulphates. — Assay  of. — Meillere  found  that 
the  barium  sulphate  obtained  in  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid 
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or  sulphates  is  best  collected  by  centrifuging  the  liquid  at  a  high 
speed,  4,000  revolutions  per  minute.  If  a  centrifuge  is  not  avail- 
able, the  precipitation  should  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of 
acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  thick  filter,  preferably 
with  the  aid  of  suction  and  washed  with  boiling  5  per  cent,  acetic 
acid.  By  this  procedure  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  is  easily 
removed.— J.  pharm.  chim.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  307. 

Hypo. — Scarcity. — There  is  no  workable  substitute  for  "hypo" 
in  the  fixation  of  plates  or  prints,  and  there  is  no  substance  that 
can  be  added  to  make  it  go  further.  Therefore  practical  ways 
and  means  should  be  adopted  to  reduce  waste.  There  are  4  ways 
in  which  a  fixing  bath  can  be  improved:  1.  Rinsing  between  de- 
velopment and  fixing.  2.  Testing  for  degree  of  exhaustion.  3. 
Passing  on  print  fixers  for  use  with  plates.  4.  Keeping  a  suitable 
temperature.  In  preparing  fixing  baths,  the  hypo  crystals  should 
be  weighed  and  not  guessed  at,  as  in  former  times.  In  transferring 
prints  from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  first  wash  water  usually  a  great 
deal  of  hypo  solution  is  lost.  Prints  should  therefore  be  drawn 
slowly  from  the  fixing  bath  so  as  to  save  the  dripping.  It  is  very 
important  to  keep  prints  constantly  on  the  move  in  the  fixing  bath, 
as  hypo  solution  must  be  brought  freely  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
faces of  the  prints,  so  as  to  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  emul- 
sion of  the  silver  salts.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2207,  April  20,  1918, 
247.     (O.  R.) 

NITROGEN  and  argon. 

Nitrogen  and  Its  Compounds. — In  a  comprehensive  address  on 
this  subject,  Horace  Freeman  discussed  the  need  of  nitrates  in 
fertilizers  and  explosives;  traced  historically  the  development  of 
nitrogen  fixation,  citing  as  pioneers  Bramwell  &  Co.  (1S3S),  Mar- 
guerite and  de  Sourdeval  (1860);  and  thin  described  at  length  the 
Eydt  arc  process,  the  Haber  ammonia  process  and  the  Caro  and 
Frank  cyanamide  process. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  205  and  231. 

Nitrogen  Fixation. — The  work  of  the  Government  in  developing 
processes  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
new  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  discussion  Frederick  W.   Brown,  of   the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
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speaks  very  encouragingly  of  a  new  process,  involving  the  use  of 
carbide,  which  appears  to  have  advantage  over  the  cyanamid 
methods,  and  which,  through  economics  effected,  may  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  under  American  conditions. — Pract.  Drug., 
Aug.,  1918,  38. 

Nitrogen. — Fixation  in  New  Zealand. — At  the  instance  of  the 
National  Efficiency  Board  a  project  for  preparing  nitrates  from  the 
air  by  the  agency  of  some  of  the  large  falls  in  the  southwestern 
sounds  of  New  Zealand  is  under  consideration.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest propositions  is  the  utilization  of  the  Bowen  Falls,  from  which 
it  is  estimated  energy  could  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  one-fiftieth 
of  a  penny  per  unit.  The  chief  electrical  engineer  to  the  New 
Zealand  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  doubts  whether  there  is 
a  more  favored  spot  in  the  world  than  Bowen  Falls,  and  considers 
that  nowhere  in  Germany,  Norway,  and  Italy  can  electricity  be 
generated  more  cheaply. — J.  Roy.  Soc.  Arts;  through  Chem.  News, 
117  (1918),  204. 

Nitrites. — Assay  of. — F.  Dienert  discusses  Kalmann's  nitrite 
assay,  which  utilizes  the  following  reaction: 

NaN02  +  2HI  =  Nal  +  I  +  NO  +  H20 

The  liberated  iodine  is  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate  or  with  ar- 
senous  acid  solution.  Dienert  finds  that  the  method  is  defective 
unless  conducted  with  great  care.  He  finds  that  when  nitrites 
are  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide  and  when  20  per  cent,  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  added  at  the  end  of  the  primary  reaction,  the  assay  is 
highly  satisfactory. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS 
(1918),  217. 

Nitric  Acid. — Manufacture  in  the  United  States. — E.  J.  Pranke 
deals  with  the  matter  of  nitric  acid  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  since  1914.  It  is  reported  that  the  acid  obtained  from 
sodium  nitrate,  calculated  as  100  per  cent.,  has  increased  from 
89,000  tons  to  650,000  tons.  It  is  further  reported  that  by  the 
Spring  of  1919,  ammonia-oxidation  plants,  now  being  constructed, 
will  be  producing  approximately  225,000  tons  of  the  acid  per 
annum,  a  total  output  of  about  875,000  tons  yearly,  practically 
9  times  the  pre-war  production,    The  erection  of  many  of  the 
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new  plants  has  furnished  opportunity  for  improvements,  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  the  acid  materially.  The 
installation  of  modern  fire  boxes  under  the  retorts  used  in  the 
sodium  nitrate  process,  in  place  of  Dutch  ovens,  has  resulted  in 
reducing  the  coal  consumption  25  per  cent.  Towers  of  greater 
capacity  have  been  provided,  and  chemical  stoneware  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  acid-proof  iron,  and  the  average  nitrate  charge 
has  been  increased  fully  50  per  cent.  Modifications  of  methods 
of  operation,  together  with  these  improvements,  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  recovered  as  nitric  acid  from 
78  to  80  per  cent.,  to  92  to  94  per  cent. 

In  the  ammonia-oxidation  process  improvements  have  likewise 
been  attempted.  In  several  of  the  new  plants  the  catalyst  used 
consists  of  a  single  fine  platinum  gauze,  with  an  area  of  about 
two  square  feet,  and  electrically  heated.  At  the  Government  Ex- 
perimental Station,  at  Sheffield,  Alabama,  another  type  of  catalyst 
is  used.  This  consists  of  several  layers  of  platinum  gauze,  welded 
together  at  certain  points,  and  then  made  into  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der. The  oxidation  is  started  by  external  heating,  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature,  without  heating  by  electric  means.  The  comparative 
efficiency  of  these  catalysts  is  not  a  matter  of  general  information. 
Ammonia  gas  being  a  cheaper  form  of  nitrogen  than  the  nitrate, 
its  use  will  result  in  the  production  of  the  acid  at  a  lower  cost,  and 
will  no  doubt  result  in  a  preference  for  this  method. — Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  19  (1918),  633.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Nitric  Acid. —  Uses  and  Tests. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
German  Apothecaries'  Society,  F.  Klein  gave  a  lecture  on  nitric 
acid.  After  discussing  its  history,  manufacture,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  he  discusses  the  various  tests  suggested  for 
it  and  of  these  he  recommended  that  in  which  tellurium-sulphuric 
reagent  is  employed.  This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 
gramme  of  powdered  tellurium  in  200  mils  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.84).  This  reagent  is  deep  red  color  and  when  to  it  is  added 
a  small  amount  of  nitric  acid  or  of  a  nitrate,  the  red  color  is  dis- 
discharged. — Pract.  Drug.,  July,  1918,  25. 

Argon. — Commercial  Preparation  of. — G.  Claude  states  that 
commercially  argon  is  separated  from  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
liquid  air  by  arranging  a  chilling  apparatus  at  the  top  of  rectifying 
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column  so  regulated  as  to  temperature,  that  the  more  volatile 
nitrogen  will  pass  over,  while  the  argon  and  oxygen  condense. 
From  the  oxygen-argon  mixture  the  more  volatile  argon  can  then 
be  separated  by  a  second  distillation. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J. 
pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  342. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus. — Geologic  Role. — Eliot  Blackwelder  presented  this 
study  of  a  minute  problem  in  its  larger  relations  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  at  Washington.  He  treats  the  following 
phases:  Occurrence  of  phosphorus;  chemical  decomposition  of  rocks; 
phosphorus  cycle  from  mineral  to  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  and 
its  return  to  the  earth,  phosphates  in  water  and  the  ocean;  "the 
big  fish  eats  the  little  fish,  the  little  fish  eats  the  shrimp,  and  the 
shrimp  eats  the  mud,  marine  phosphate  sediments;"  phosphate 
rock  and  guano;  transformation  of  phosphorus  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  interior.  For  particulars  this  interesting  paper 
should  be  consulted.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2197,  Feb.  9,  1918,  92. 
(O.  R.) 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Assay  by  Nitrometer  Measurement. — J. 
Clarens  finds  that  when  the  molybdic  precipitation  is  carried  out 
in  presence  of  sufficient  quantities  of  ammonium  nitrate  (0.1 
gramme  phosphoric  anhydride  dissolved  in  10  mils  of  water  added 
to  100  mils  of  the  molybdic  reagent  in  which  15-20  grammes  of 
ammonium  nitrate  had  previously  been  dissolved)  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  in  which  the  ratio  of  ammonia  to  phosphorus  is  fixed. 
The  phosphoric  acid  can  thus  be  determined  by  estimating  the 
ammonia,  which  can  be  performed  by  any  gasometric  method. — 
Compt.  rend. ;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  227. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Assay  in  Fertilizers. — L.  Vortmann  proposes 
the  following  method  for  assaying  phosphoric  acid,  especially  in 
fertilizers,  which  eliminates  the  use  of  the  rather  expensive  am- 
monium molybdate.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  quantitatively  precipitated  by  mercuric  oxide  as  basic  mer- 
curic phosphate.  To  the  slightly  acid  solution,  mercuric  oxide  is 
added,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  decomposed  by  ammonium 
sulphate,  the  mercury  sulphide  removed  by  filtration  and  in  the 
filtrate  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture. 
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The  author  also  gives  a  very  delicate  reaction  for  phosphoric  acid. 
When  to  the  ammonium  molybdate  solution  a  small  amount  of 
pyridine  is  added  and  when  this  mixture  is  added  to  the  liquid 
under  examination  the  pyridine  salt  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  sep- 
arates as  a  yellow  voluminous  precipitate  when  as  little  as  one 
milligramme  of  P205  is  present  in  one  liter  of  solution.— Z. 
anal.  Chem.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1012. 
(H.  E.) 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Assay  in  Water. — Riegler's  method  for 
estimating  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  drinking  water 
depends  on  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  as  ammonium 
phosphomolybdate,  collecting  the  precipitate  and  reducing  it  with 
hydrazine  sulphate.  The  blue-colored  solution  thus  obtained  is 
compared  colori metrically  with  those  obtained  with  phosphoric 
acid  solutions  of  known  strength.  P.  N.  van  Eek  reports  on 
experiments  carried  out  in  order  to  find  a  reducing  agent  cheaper 
than  hydrazine  sulphate  and  has  tried  for  that  purpose  sodium 
bisulphite,  uric  acid,  sodium  sulphide,  nascent  hydrogen,  etc.  In 
stannous  chloride  he  finally  found  a  reagent  which  was  just  as 
effective  as  hydrazine  sulphate.  He  proposes  the  following  proc- 
ess: The  water  (500  mils)  is  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  This  process 
is  repeated  several  times.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  filtered  and  precipitate  and  filter  are  washed 
well  with  water.  Filtrate  and  wash-water  arc  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  is  dissolved  in  one  mil  of  21  per  cent,  nitric  acid 
and  10  mils  of  30  per  cent,  ammonium  nitrate  solution  and  after 
the  addition  of  2  mils  of  3  per  cent,  ammonium  molybdate  solu- 
tion, the  mixture  is  boiled.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  collected 
in  a  funnel  provided  with  a  plug  of  asbestos,  washed  with  am- 
monium nitrate  solution  and  finally  washed  by  means  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  100  mil  flask,  0.5  gramme  of  stannous  chlo- 
ride is  added  to  the  flask  and  sufficient  water  to  obtain  100  mils. 
The  estimation  is  then  carried  out  colorimetrically  in  the  usual 
way— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1037.     (H.  E.) 

Hypophosphites  and  Phosphites. — Assay  of. — Boyer  and  Bauzil 
have  given  careful  study  to  the  iodometric  assay  of  hypophos- 
phites and  phosphites.     They  find  the  reaction 

HPH202  +  I2  +  H20  =  H3P03  +  2HI 
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occurs  only  in  acid  media,  that  the  reaction 

H3PO3  +  I2  +  H20  =  H3PO4  +  2HI 

occurs  only  in  alkaline  media;  whereas  the  reaction 

HPHo02  +  2I2  +  2H20  =  H3PO4  +  4HI 

occurs  when  the  hypophosphite-iodine  mixture  is  first  acidulated 
and  then  rendered  alkaline.  Moreover  the  last  reaction  is  avail- 
able only  when  pure  hypophosphite  is  under  assay.  If  phosphites 
are  present,  the  latter  assay  will  include  them  in  the  hypophos- 
phite figures.  For  these  reasons,  the  authors  prefer  to  run  one 
sample  of  the  salt  under  examination  first  in  acid  media  for  hypo- 
phosphites  and  later  in  alkaline  media  for  phosphites  if  that  is 
desired. 

In  the  hypophosphite  assay,  they  mix  together  in  a  glass  stop- 
pered 100-mil  flask,  10  mils  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  10  mils  of 
25  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  30  mils  of  tenth-normal  iodide 
solution.  Let  stand  in  a  dark  place  for  8  to  10  hours  and  then 
titrate  residual  iodine  with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  solution. 

Mils  iodine  V.  S.  consumed  X  0.00328  X  10  =  HPH202  in  1 
gramme  of  hypophosphite  assayed. 

The  phosphite  assay  they  conduct  by  mixing  10  mils  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  with  10  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion and  20  mils  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution,  after  two  hours' 
standing  10  mils  of  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  are  added  and  the 
residual  iodine  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  solution. 

Mils  iodine  solution  consumed  X  0.00407  X  10  =  H3PO3  in  1 
gramme  of  the  salt  assayed. 

In  these  assays,  freshly  boiled  distilled  water  should  be  used  to 
prevent  oxidation  of  the  hypophosphite  or  phosphite. 

The  paper  contains  graphs  showing  the  influence  of  acidity  and 
time  on  the  hypophosphite  oxidation  and  the  influence  of  the 
concentration  of  sodium  hydroxide,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  on 
the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  phosphite  oxidation.  Reports  of 
the  assay  of  11  samples  of  hypophosphites  and  4  samples  of  phos- 
phites are  also  given. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  321. 


Boron. — Microchemical  Detection. — Chamot  and  Cole  apply 
microchemically  the  well-known  turmeric  test  for  boric  acid  and 
borates  by  dyeing_fibers  of  viscose  silkwith  turmeric. 
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Fibers  of  viscose  silk,  cellulose  xanthate,  may  be  dyed  with  tur- 
meric solution  made  by  boiling  twenty  grammes  of  powdered  tur- 
meric root  with  50  mils  of  alcohol,  filtering  and  adding  1  mil  of 
10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  These  fibers  may  be  used 
for  the  identification  of  boric  acid  as  follows:  place  one  drop  of 
solution,  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  a  glass  slide 
and  add  a  turmeric  fiber  5  mm.  long.  Gently  warm  the  liquid 
until  it  evaporates  completely.  The  fiber  will  have  a  rose  or  violet- 
rose  color  if  boric  acid  be  present.  Borates  require  the  addition 
of  mineral  acid  to  develop  the  color,  while  boric  acid  will  yield 
the  color  directly.  For  confirmation  place  a  drop  of  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  upon  the  fiber.  The  rose  color  should 
change  immediately  to  a  rich  Prussian  blue,  gradually  becoming 
violet.  This  test  will  show  the  presence  of  0.000025  Mg.  of  boron 
in  one  drop  of  solution. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  48. 
(G.  D.  B.) 

Boric  Acid. — Increasing  the  Solubility  of. — H.  L.  Harris  states 
that  the  research  chemist  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 
advises  that  12  parts  of  borax  and  13  parts  of  boric  acid  will  dis- 
solve in  75  parts  of  water,  thus  making  a  solution  containing  the 
equivalent  of  19  per  cent,  of  boric  acid. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  832.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Borax  and  Boric  Acid. —  History  of. — H.  L.  Harris  reviews  the 
little  that  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  borax  and  then  goes  a 
little  more  into  the  details  of  its  discovery  in  the  U.  S.,  even  though 
that  is  somewhat  of  a  traditional  nature.  The  story  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  better  known  as  "Death  Valley,"  and  the  famous  20- 
Mule  Team  is  an  interesting  one. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
85S.    (Z.M.  C.) 

Borax  and  Boric  Acid. — Production  in  Tuscany. —  Funaioli 
describes  interestingly  the  utilization  of  the  natural  steam  from 
the  volcanic  area  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  boric 
acid  and  borax.  The  highly  saturated  steam  issues  from  the 
ground  often  at  fairly  high  pressures,  but  for  purposes  of  conver- 
sion it  is  utilized  for  heating  a  series  of  tubes  containing  water, 
the  steam  pressure  in  these  tubes  being  two  atmospheres  (say,  30 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.).    The  steam  drives  low-pressure  turbines,    which 
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in  turn  are  coupled  to  alternators.  The  steam  and  water  of  these 
"soffioni,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  vernacular,  contain  quantities 
of  boric  acid,  which  is  concentrated  in  a  special  apparatus  and 
gives  a  product  of  about  99  per  cent,  purity.  The  acid,  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate,  gives  borax,  which  is  manufactured  in  the 
form  of  crystals  and  powder.  Ammonium  carbonate  is  also  manu- 
factured, the  carbonic  acid  necessary  for  the  process  being  also 
derived  from  the  "soffioni."  Professor  Nasini,  the  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  research  department  of  the  establishment,  is  now 
carrying  out  investigations  on  the  radio-activity  of  the  gases  of 
the  "soffioni,"  and  on  the  separation  of  the  helium,  which  is  another 
element  present. — La  Science  et  la  Vie;  through  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (191S),  697. 


Charcoal. — Preparation  from  Kelp. — Zerban  and  Freeland  state 
that  Pacific  coast  kelp  is  carbonized  in  such  a  way  that  fumes  can 
escape  freely.  After  they  cease  to  come  off  the  char  is  transferred 
to  a  closed  retort  and  heated  for  two  hours  at  a  red  heat.  It  is 
then  boiled  out  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water 
and  dried.  The  charcoal  prepared  in  this  manner  is  more  effective 
as  a  decolorizer  than  Norit,  which  is  the  standard  decolorizing 
carbon.— Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  812.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Charcoal. —  Vegetable  Decolorizing. — F.  W.  Zerban  states  that 
carbons  possessing  decolorizing  properties  in  high  degree,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  use  of  stannous  chloride,  which  is  quite  as  effec- 
tive in  this  respect  as  is  zinc  chloride.  With  magnesium  chloride, 
a  product  is  obtained  which  is  over  15  times  as  active  as  a  decolor- 
izer as  is  Norit  (a  trade  name  for  a  product  which  decolorizes 
from  10  to  15  times  more  powerfully  than  animal  charcoal).  Ex- 
tensive experiments,  having  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
factory  conditions  best  suitable  for  the  complete  utilization  of 
these  carbons,  were  carried  on  at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. These  showed  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
clarification  of  the  sugar  juice  was  effected  with  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Enough  lime  is  added  to  render  the  juice  neutral,  it 
then  being  boiled,  filtered  and  lastly  treated  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  Norit,  and  again  boiled  and  filtered.     As  small  a  quantity  as 
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0.50  per  cent,  of  these  carbon  compounds  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  while  when  used  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  the  juice  be- 
came practically  colorless.  If  the  clarification  be  effected  with 
lime  also,  or  with  lime  and  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  with  lime, 
sulphurous  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  result  was  less  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  also  found  that  the  variety  of  cane  from  which  the 
juice  had  been  crushed,  had  some  influence  upon  the  power  to 
decolorize  exerted  by  the  carbons.  It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of 
such  carbons  increased  the  purity  of  the"  product,  increased  its 
viscosity  and  rendered  filtration  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  ash  content  was  also  reduced.  And  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  value  is  the  fact  that  more  molasses  can  be  boiled  back, 
without  impairment  of  finished  product. — Bulletin  La.  Exp.  Sta. 
No.  161  (1918),  39.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Graphite. — Colloidal. — Atcheson  says  that  artificial  graphite 
has  beeu  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  decomposition 
of  carborundum  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  silicon  of  the  car- 
borundum is  volatilized,  and  the  carbon  remains  in  the  form  of 
pure  graphite.  This  is  powdered  and  passed  through  a  sieve  hav- 
ing 40,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  powder  thus  obtained, 
though  much  finer  than  the  finest  flour,  is  still  too  coarse  for  lu- 
brication purposes,  but  treatment  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tan- 
nin has  the  effect  of  splitting  the  grains  into  powder  about  a 
thousand  times  smaller.  In  this  condition  graphite  yields  a  sus- 
pension or  colloidal  solution  when  added  to  suitable  lubricating 
oils.  Such  oil  is  a  very  efficient  lubricant,  and  in  use,  should  the 
supply  to  the  bearing  fail,  the  rubbing  surfaces  become  protected 
by  a  layer  of  graphite  which  postpones  overheating. — Chem.  Eng. ; 
through  Tract.  Drug.,  Aug.,  191S,  38. 

Carbon  Monoxide. — Assay  in  Inflammable  Gases. —  A  con- 
tinuous recording  instrument  devised  by  E.  K.  Rideal  and  H.  S. 
Taylor  for  the  determination  of  the  purity  of  hydrogen  used  in 
ammonia  synthesis  is  employed  to  assay  carbon  monoxide  in  inflam- 
mable gases  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  special  oxidizing  cham- 
ber in  which  the  carbon  monoxide  is  catalytically  and  preferentially 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  a  special  supply  of  oxygen. 
The  oxidized  gases  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  constant  stream 
of  a  standard  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
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formed  is  recorded  automatically  by  changes  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
1002.     (K.  S.  B.) 

ALKALIES. 

Alkalies. — Perchlorate  Assay  of. — Gooch  and  Blake  report  a 
critical  study  of  this  assay  suggested  by  Montemartini  and  Matucci 
in  1903  and  worked  out  by  Baxter  in  1917. 

The  authors  find  the  best  manipulation  is  to  dissolve  the  alkaline 
chloride  in  water  in  small  beakers,  add  pure  perchloric  acid,  evap- 
orate to  the  fuming  point  of  perchloric  acid  (two  or  three  evapora- 
tions required,  if  the  amount  of  chloride  is  as  much  as  0.3  gramme). 
Digest  the  perchlorate  thus  formed  with  a  limited  amount  of  97 
per  cent,  alcohol,  containing  0.1  per  cent,  of  perchloric  acid,  col- 
lect the  insoluble  perchlorate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  wash,  dry  at 
130°  and  weigh.  The  article  gives  figures  of  a  number  of  assays 
of  potassium,  rubidium  and  casium  chlorides. — Chem.  News,  117 
(191S),  196. 

Potash. — From  Alunite  Ores. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry has  investigated  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  potash 
industry  by  working  alunite  ores,  and  concludes  that  the  manu- 
facture of  potassium  sulphate  could  be  carried  on  with  profit  if 
done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  by  means  of  modern  appliances, 
provided  always  that  a  local  market  for  the  output  could  be  ob- 
tained.—Chem.  and  Drug.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  351. 

Potash. — From  Flue-Dust. — H.  T.  Cranfield  finds  that  the 
potash  content  of  flue-dust  is  very  variable,  the  total  (acid-sol- 
uble) potash  ranging  in  the  twelve  samples  quoted  from  2.97  to 
15.89  per  cent.  K20,  while  the  water-soluble  potash  ranged  from 
1.23  to  9.25  per  cent.  The  flue-dusts  vary  greatly  in  color,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  lighter-colored  materials  are  richest  in 
potassium  salts.  Potassium  sulphate  is  the  principal  of  these 
salts,  the  chloride  being  also  present  in  smaller  proportion.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  total  annual  output  of  potash  in  these  flue- 
dusts  is  probably  not  less  than  15,000  tons,  on  which  quite  one- 
half  is  soluble  in  water. — J.  Bd.  Agr. ;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Apr., 
1918,  38. 
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Potash. — From  Greensand. — H.  W.  Charlton  points  out  that 
greensand  is  a  compound  of  potassium  and  iron  containing  free 
silica  and  possibly  being  of  silicate  structure.  Its  potassium  con- 
tent ranges  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  K20.  When  digested  with 
lime  and  water  under  high  temperature  and  pressure,  potassium 
hydroxide  is  formed  and  the  residue  serves  as  a  binder  in  sand- 
lime  brick.  The  digestion  is  effected  by  the  injection  of  steam  to 
reach  a  pressure  of  225  pounds,  when  by  a  proper  lagging  of  the 
converters  the  heat  reaction  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  operation 
going  for  the  required  period  of  3  to  4  hours.  Filtration  of  the 
converter  contents  yields  a  very  pure  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide. From  one  ton  of  greensand  there  should  be  obtained 
100  pounds  K20  and  binding  material  for  20,000  to  30,000  brick. 
—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  6.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Potash. — From  Kelp. — All  indications  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  any  industry  which  looks  to  the  production  of  potash 
from  kelp  on  a  permanent  peace-time  basis  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes  must  reduce  its  cost  very  much  or  must  produce  at  the 
same  time  valuable  by-products  which  in  turn  will  effect  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  potash.  C.  A.  Higgins  goes  on  to  say  that  cer- 
tain algin  bodies  in  kelp  might  be  recovered  and  used  in  place  of 
gelatin  for  sizing  paper  and  textiles,  proofing  of  cloth  and  in  pro- 
ducing rubber  substitutes.  Higgins  points  out  the  greatest  ad- 
vance so  far  in  the  economical  production  of  potash  from  kelp  came 
when  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  started  to  pro- 
duce in  1915,  acetone,  potash  and  iodine  from  kelp.  Since  its 
installation,  this  company  has  rapidly  increased  its  range  of  by- 
products, the  production  of  which  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  fermentation  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  kelp  leaf;  this  brings  the  potash  into  solution  and  gives 
acetic  acid  as  a  product  of  the  fermentation.  By  neutralizing  this 
acid  with  limestone,  the  solution  contains  potash,  calcium  acetate 
and  iodides;  these  three  intermediate  salts  come  down  at  different 
stages.  The  paper  further  describes  the  separation  of  the  potash 
and  of  iodine  from  these  intermediate  salts  and  the  preparation  of 
acetone  and  other  organic  solvents  from  kelp  by  fermentation. — 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  333.     (M.  D.) 

Potash. — From  Wood. — Vegetable  ash  in  general  contains  many 
chemical  constituents,  such  as  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
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silicates,  chlorides,  bromide  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium  and 
potassium.  From  a  fertilizing  standpoint  the  potash  is  of  primary 
importance,  the  following  figures  showing  the  amounts  of  ash  and 
potash  that  remain  as  the  result  of  burning  1  ton  of  any  of  the 
different  wroods  and  plants  mentioned  below: 

Ash.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Spruce 7.50  1.00 

Beech 12.78  2.80 

Ash 26.90  1.63 

Oak 29.76  3.31 

Elm 55.11  8.60 

Willow 61.73  6.28 

Grapevine 74.95  12.12 

Fern  (or  bracken) 80.25  9.37 

Wormwood  plant 214.73  160.93 

Fumaria  plant 482.81  174.16 

On  a  general  average  there  is  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  wood  ash,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  fertilizer  by  the 
farmer  would  effect  for  him  a  small  economy.  According  to  Bot- 
tinger,  21.27  per  cent,  of  wood  ash  is  soluble  and  is  composed  of 
these  salts  in  the  proportions  indicated;  carbonate  of  potassium, 
15.40  per  cent.;  sulphate  of  potassium,  2.27  per  cent.;  carbonate 
of  sodium,  3.40  per  cent.;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  0.20  per  cent. 
— Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  22G. 

Potash. — In  Chile. — It  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  Chile  will 
be  rid  of  the  German  monopoly,  as  it  is  possible  to  extract  large 
quantities  in  that  country  economically.  The  Du  Pont  Nitrate 
Co.  has  produced  it  with  financial  success,  and  supplied  the  secret 
processes  to  the  English  and  French  companies  which  at  present 
extract  nitrate.  This  company  has  produced  10,000  tons  of  nitrate 
in  the  year,  with  a  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash; 
this  is  equivalent  to  nearly  1,200  tons  of  oxide  of  potash.  Count- 
ing the  other  nitrate  companies,  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
240,000  tons  a  year. — Mercurio;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  725. 

Potash. — In  China. — Potash  deposits  discovered  in  the  Province 
of  Szechuan,  China,  are  about  to  be  exploited  by  French  and  Eng- 
lish capital.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  472.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Potash. — In  Nebraska. — J.  M.  Lliteras  states  that  the  potash 
obtained  from  Nebraska  is  found  in  a  number  of  lakes,  the  present 
field  of  operation  extending  over  a  territory  of  over  330  square 
miles.  It  is  shown,  contrary  to  former  belief,  that  the  supply  of 
potash  from  this  source  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  The  con- 
tinuous pumping  of  the  lakes  causes  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
gravity  of  the  water.  If,  however,  pumping  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  the  water  resumes  its  former  potash  content.  The  lakes 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
economical  conduct  of  the  operation  to  collect  the  water  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  where  it  is  evaporated.  The  present  daily  yield  is 
about  450  tons  of  the  salts,  which  in  turn  yield  about  25  per  cent, 
of  K20.— Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  19  (1918),  G33.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Potash. — In  Russia. — A  Russian  journal  states  that  large  de- 
posits of  potash  have  been  discovered  near  Solikamsk,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Perm.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1013.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Potash. — In  Scotland. — T.  E.  Thorpe  alludes  to  certain  proposals 
suggested  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ashcroft,  who  states  that  large  deposits  of 
suitable  material  occur  in  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  extreme  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland.  This  source  is  untouched,  and  would  be 
capable  of  yielding  20,000,000  tons  of  material  without  going  below 
visible  outcrops.  Sir  Thomas  Thorpe  concurs  in  this  statement, 
and  thinks  that  from  the  purely  commercial  point  of  view  the 
attempt  to  work  these  Scottish  deposits  seems  fully  justified  as 
likely  to  prove  remunerative,  and  he  also  agrees  with  the  conten- 
tion that,  given  the  raw  material  of  the  potash  trade  (the  chlo- 
ride), manures,  and  all  other  potash  products  can  be  produced  at 
least  as  favorably  in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  and  that  an 
important  section  of  German  trade  may  thus  be  wrested  from  her, 
while  our  own  urgent  needs  for  munitions  of  war,  for  the  soil,  and 
for  the  chemical  industries  may  be  supplied. — Nature;  through 
Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  244. 

Potassium  Compounds. — Replacing  with  Sodium. — When  the 
embargo  was  declared  on  Germany,  the  price  of  potassium  salts 
in  this  country  began  to  soar.  Now  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
production  of  potassium  in  this  country.  In  the  meantime  the 
plentiful  sodium  salts  may,  in  most  cases,  be  used  instead.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  potassium  salts  are  superior  therapeutically  to 
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sodium  salts,  and  the  totter  are  very  much  cheaper.  Sodium  ace- 
tate, sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  bromide,  sodium  chlorate  and 
sodium  hydroxide  are  among  the  sodium  salts  which  may  with 
advantage  replace  the  corresponding  potassium  salts. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  70  (1918),  1601.     (W.  A.  P.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation F.  E.  Niece,  commenting  on  this  article,  suggests  that  the 
U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee  give  this  matter  its  careful  attention. 
He  compares  the  April,  191S,  prices  of  the  eight  U.  S.  P.  official 
pure  salts,  in  pound  lots — Acetate,  potassium,  $2.40;  sodium,  $0.85; 
bicarbonate,  potassium,  $1.75;  sodium,  $0.17;  bromide,  potassium, 
$2.20;  sodium,  SO. 83;  and  so  on.  By  thus  substituting  sodium  salts 
for  potassium  salts,  we  release  the  potassium  and  its  salts  for  pur- 
poses where  sodium  cannot  be  used  and  this  is  mainly  in  agriculture. 
Mr.  Niece  concludes  his  article  by  showing  briefly  the  wonderful 
sources  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  which  only  need  plants  and 
capital  to  reclaim  it.  These  are:  (1)  Industrial  wastes,  dusts  from 
blast  furnace  flues,  wool  waste  or  "suint,"  garbage.  (2)  Natural 
deposits — lakes  of  Nebraska,  massive  beds  of  "alunite"  in  Utah; 
(3)  Marine  vegetation,  the  kelp  beds  of  Pacific. — Pract.  Drug., 
Dec,  1918,  47.     (M.  D.) 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Iodides. —  Use  in  Rontgenography. — D. 
F.  Cameron  reports  that  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  or 
sodium  iodide  of  the  depth  ordinarily  used  in  Rontgenographic 
work  is  almost  completely  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  ray  and  that  25 
and  12.5  per  cent,  solutions  cast  very  definite  shadows.  Good 
Rontgenograms  of  the  human  bladder  filled  with  a  15  per  cent, 
potassium  iodide  solution,  and  of  chronic  sinuses  filled  with  a  50 
per  cent,  solution,  have  been  made.  The  author  advises  caution 
until  further  studies  have  been  made.  Continuing  the  research, 
Cameron  and  Grandy  recommend  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  for  the  work.  A  15  to  20  per  cent,  solution  is  sufficient 
for  good  cystograms.  No  undesirable  effects  of  any  nature  have 
been  noted.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  754,  and  71  (191S), 
1516.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Sodium  Bicarbonate. — Administration  of. — Few  patients  will 
object  to  the  taste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  if  the  required  dose  is 
administered   dissolved  in   a  convenient   quantity  of  cold  water. 
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The  taste  may  be  disguised  by  dissolving  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  carbonated  water  or  else  by  adding  a  little  sugar  and  lemon 
juice  to  ordinary  water.  Sodium  bicarbonate  may  also  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  tablets.  Though  it  is  better  that  these  be 
allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  in  most  cases  they  are  swal- 
lowed without  discomfort. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  410. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Sodium  Bromide. —  Use  in  Rontgenography. — E.  II.  Weld  re- 
ports that  sodium  bromide  in  25  per  cent,  solutions  offers  advan- 
tages as  a  medium  for  pyelography  in  that  it  does  not  damage  the 
tissues,  casts  a  clear  shadow  outlining  the  entire  pelvis  and  ureter 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  other  mediums,  is  less  irritating  to 
the  vesical  and  pelvic  mucosa  than  other  mediums,  is  the  least 
expensive  and  readily  prepared. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  71  (1918), 
1111.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Sodium  Polyphosphate. — J.  H.  Smith  states  that  this  salt, 
Na4PeOi7,  for  which  the  name  sodium  polyphosphate  is  proposed, 
is  easily  prepared  by  evaporating  mixtures  of  sodium  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  with  phosphoric  acid  and  heating  the  residue  finally  to 
a  bright  red  heat  in  a  muffle.  The  product  is  a  vitreous  mass  slowly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  rapidly  dissolved  on  warming.  The 
solution  is  nearly  neutral  to  both  phenolphthalein  and  methyl 
orange.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  pure  salt,  since  it  has  a  power- 
ful corrosive  action,  especially  near  its  melting  point,  on  vessels  of 
all  material.  Platinum  used  with  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may 
be  torn  like  paper;  nickel  was  attacked  until  the  mixture  consisted 
entirely  of  nickel  and  sodium  pyrophosphates;  glaze  of  porcelain 
was  badly  corroded,  alkalies  being  removed  and  silica  liberated; 
even  quartz  dishes  were  perceptibly  attacked  and  silica  contami- 
nated the  salt  contained  in  them. — J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.;  through 
Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  90. 

Sodium  Sulphite  Solution. — For  Endo  Medium. — O.  'league  has 
shown  that  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  crystalline  sodium  sulphite 
can  be  heated  for  twenty  minutes  at  15  pounds'  pressure  with 
practically  no  change,  and  that  the  10  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite 
solution  covered  with  a  layer  of  liquid  petrolatum  about  1  cm. 
thick  and  sterilized  in  the  autoclave  can  be  kept  at  room  temper- 
ature for  three  weeks  and  probably  much  longer  with  but  very 
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slight  change.  This  sodium  sulphite  solution  is  proposed  for  use 
in  the  preparation  of  Endo  agar. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S), 
454.     (\Y.  A.  P.) 

Chile  Saltpeter. — Detection  of  Adulterants  in. — An  adulteration 
of  Cliile  saltpeter  with  sodium  chloride,  kainite  or  other  salts  can 
easily  be  detected  by  heating  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  in  an 
iron  spoon  over  an  open  fire.  Pure  saltpeter  melts  and  burns 
quietly  with  a  blue  flame  while  in  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride 
and  other  salts  a  more  or  less  vivid  decrepitation  takes  place. — 
Der  Morser;  through  Drug.  Circ.,  62  (1918),  222. 

Lithium  Salts. —  Toxicity  to  Plants. — Ferking  finds  that  lithium 
salts,  like  magnesium  salts,  are  highly  toxic  only  to  calcium-re- 
quiring plants  and  not  injurious  to  the  lower  algae  (Chlorella  and 
Scenedesmus)  and  fungi  [Penicillium  glaucum)  that  do  not  require 
calcium.  While  calcium  salts  can  fully  antagonize  the  injurious 
effects  of  magnesium  salts,  they  only  reduce  the  toxicity  of  lithium 
salts.— Flora;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  2SG. 

CALCIUM,    STRONTIUM   AND    BARIUM. 

Calcium  Carbide. — British  Imports. — The  imports  of  calcium 
carbide  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7 
were  513,797  cwt.,  575,443  cwt.,  521,523  cwt.,  4S9,7S5  cwt.  and 
376,408  cwt.,  respectively.  The  values  were  £272,445,  £307,531, 
£293,188,  £328,724,  and'  £425,849.— Chem  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
1004.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Calcium  Carbonate. — Solubility  in  Boiling  Water. — A.  Cavazzi 
shows  in  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments heretofore  made  with  reference  to  the  solubility  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  water  at  100  °  C.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  calcium 
carbonate  is  slowly  dissociated  by  boiling  water  with  loss  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  solu- 
tion containing  only  calcium  carbonate  in  boiling  water.  This 
dissociation  does  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  may  be  checked 
by  adding  to  the  boiling  water  in  which  the  calcium  carbonate  is 
suspended  about  15  mils  of  a  solution  of  lime  (saturated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature).     The  substance  found  in  the  solution  after 
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long-continued  boiling  of  calcium  carbonate  with  water  consists 
almost  entirely  of  free  lime.  Other  factors  which  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  proportion  of  free  lime  which  dissolved  are  the  vol- 
ume of  liquid  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  prevents  the  dissociation 
and  the  solution  of  calcium  carbonate  in  boiling  water.  It  is 
stated  that  calcium  carbonate  produced  by  chemical  reactions  in 
aqueous  solutions  at  low  temperatures  form  saturated  solutions, 
the  stability  of  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  concentrations 
and  the  temperature. — The  Analyst;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  99. 

Calcium  Cyanamide. — This  chemical  serves  a  valuable  purpose 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  apply  to  soils  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  insure  best  results.  Experiments  have  been  made  by 
mixing  calcium  cyanamide  with  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  coal 
tar,  and  passing  the  mixture  through  a  mincing  machine.  The 
resultant  material  resembles  superphosphate  very  closely,  and  can 
be  spread  over  soils  readily  and  without  the  necessity  of  first  pow- 
dering. Pot  experiments  with  oats  and  wheat,  using  this  material 
as  a  manure,  proved  conclusively  that  the  tar  had  no  injurious 
effect.  Field  trials  carried  on  subsequently  confirmed  these  re- 
sults.—Bull.  Agr.  Intell.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918), 
40.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Calcium  Iodide. —  Use  in  Tuberculosis. — There  appears  to  be  no 
work  to  indicate  that  the  intravenous  administration  of  calcium 
iodide  in  tuberculosis  is  of  value.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  tuberculosis  is  associated  with  deficiency  of  calcium.  On  the 
other  hand,  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  administration  of 
calcium  does  not  change  the  calcium  content  of  the  blood.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  intravenous  admin- 
istration of  iodides.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  4S1.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

Calcium  Oxide. — Assay  in  the  Presence  of  Calcium  Carbonate. 
— By  applying  Lunge's  method  in  the  titration  of  slaked  lime  in 
the  presence  of  phenolphthalein,  no  distinct  end-point  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  results  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  to 
the  lime  and  estimating  the  liberated  ammonia  likewise  are  not 
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satisfactory  because  calcium  carbonate  also  acts  on  ammonium 
salts.  In  order  to  avoid  the  latter  reaction  the  concentration  of 
the  calcium  chloride  solution  must  be  increased.  N.  Busveld 
therefore  gives  the  following  method  by  which  he  claims  accurate 
results  are  obtained.  One  gramme  of  the  finely  powdered  lime  is 
slaked  in  a  250-mil  flask  with  the  smallest  amount  of  water  pos- 
sible, a  solution  of  2  grammes  ammonium  chloride  in  150  mils  of 
a  55  per  cent,  calcium  chloride  solution  is  added  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  for  15  minutes.  The  calcium  oxide  goes  in  solution 
while  the  calcium  carbonate  remains  undissolved.  Two  portions 
of  500  Mgs.  of  ammonium  chloride  are  then  added  in  intervals 
of  2  minutes,  the  mixture  is  shaken  until  the  chloride  is  dissolved 
and  then  sufficient  of  the  above  calcium  chloride  solution  is  added 
to  obtain  250  mils.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  50  mils  of  the  filtrate 
are  titrated  w7ith  N/5  hydrochloric  acid  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator.— Tidskrift  Kemi,  Farm.  Terapi;  through  Pharm.  Week- 
blad,  55  (1918),  48.     (H.  E.) 

Lime. — Deterioration  of. — S.  A.  Woodhead  finds  that  if  powdered 
lime  be  kept  in  dry  storage,  and  fresh  surfaces  frequently  exposed, 
43  per  cent,  of  the  mass  will  be  converted  into  carbonate  during 
64  days.  Lime  exposed  for  a  period  of  4  months,  without  turning, 
and  in  open  air,  was  converted  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent.  only. 
Lime  in  masses  stored  in  bags,  and  protected  from  moisture,  was 
converted  into  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  38  per  cent.,  but  when 
the  masses  were  heaped  and  exposed  to  air,  the  loss  was  52  per 
cent.— The  Analyst;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  119. 

Bleaching  Powder  Solutions. — Effect  of  Light  on. — R.  L.  Taylor 
described  experiments  in  which  solutions  of  bleaching  powder,  dif- 
fering in  concentration  and  prepared  in  different  ways,  were  ex- 
posed to  diffused  daylight  and  to  intermittent  bright  sunlight, 
while  other  similar  solutions  were  kept  in- the  dark.  Some  of  the 
experiments  extended  over  fifteen  months.  It  was  found  that 
solutions  exposed  to  sunlight  decomposed  quite  rapidly,  those  ex- 
posed to  diffused  daylight  much  more  slowly,  while  dilute  solution 
(1  per  cent.)  kept  in  the  dark  remained  quite  unaltered  for  the 
whole  period  of  fifteen  months.  A  solution  five  times  the  strength 
of  the  latter,  however,  did  undergo  some  decomposition,  losing 
about  20  per  cent,  of  its  available  chlorine,  even  when  kept  in  the 
dark.— Nature;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  212. 
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Strontium. — In  an  interesting  paper  R.  K.  Meade  discusses 
the  occurrence  and  industrial  application  of  strontium  and  the 
manufacture  of  its  salts. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  126. 

Strontium  Salts. — Detection  of  Barium  in. — M.  Ebbert  Webber 
says  that  the  official  method  for  the  detection  of  barium  in  stron- 
tium salts  is  apt  to  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions  when  the  barium 
is  present  in  minute  quantities.  He  offers  the  following  modified 
test  which  will  eliminate  the  fault:  Dissolve  2  grammes  of  the 
strontium  salt  and  2  grammes  of  sulphate-free  sodium  acetate  in 
10  mils  of  distilled  water.  Render  the  solution  just  acid  to  litmus 
with  acetic  acid  (3  to  5  drops  being  usually  sufficient).  Filter,  and 
to  one-half  the  filtrate  (A)  add  5  drops  potassium  dichromate  T.  S. 
and  agitate,  then  set  aside  for  3  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
add  5  drops  potassium  dichromate  T.  S.  to  the  remaining  half  of 
the  filtrate  (B)  and  compare  immediately  with  (A).  If  (A)  ap- 
pears more  cloudy  or  turbid  than  (B),  then  barium  is  present  in 
quantity  in  excess  of  the  U.  S.  P.  limit. — Meyer  Bros.  Drug.,  39 
(191S),  400.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Strontium  Benzoate. — Formed  in  a  Prescription. — In  com- 
pounding a  prescription  containing  sodium  bromide,  strontium 
bromide,  sodium  benzoate  and  water  and  another  which  contained 
also  ammonium  bromide  in  addition  to  the  above  ingredients, 
Canals  and  Serre  noticed  that  a  precipitate  was  formed  which  dis- 
solved on  heating  the  liquid  but  separated  again  on  cooling.  The 
crystals  were  found  to  be  strontium  benzoate,  (CeHaCOO^Sr.oI^O, 
which  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  only  when  heated  at  200° 
and  is  soluble  in  25.9  parts  of  water. — Repert  pharm.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1628.     (H.  E.) 

Barium  Chloride. —  Toxicity  of. — Aloy  and  Cournct  report  a 
study  on  the  toxicity  of  barium  chloride,  stating  that  they  had 
recently  analyzed  the  viscera  of  two  persons  who  had  died  after 
ingestion  of  that  chemical.  They  found  that  when  taken  by  mouth 
it  is  fatal  to  dogs  in  doses  ranging  from  0.025  to  0.09  gramme  per 
kilo  of  body  weight  and  that  the  minimum  fatal  hypodermic  dose 
for  dogs  is  about  0.01  gramme  per  kilo.  Tables  showing  the 
analyses  of  the  organs  of  two  dogs  killed  with  the  salts  show  that 
most  of  the  poison  can  be  recovered  from  the  stomach  and  its 
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contents,  the  amounts  present  in  the  lungs,  the  spleen  and  the 
heart  being  negligible. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  76. 

Barium  Sulphate. — Solubility  in  Water. — Karaoglanow  in  the 
course  of  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate  has 
examined  the  influence  of  the  various  salts  and  acids,  which  might 
be  present,  on  the  solubility  of  barium  sulphate  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  prepared  a  perfectly  pure  salt  by  dissolving  barium  sul- 
phate in  hot,  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  reprecipitating  the  salt  with 
water.  The  salt  thus  obtained  was  more  soluble  in  water  (4.3 
Mg.  in  a  liter)  than  the  coarser  salt,  of  which  about  2.5  Mg. 
are  soluble  in  the  same  amount  of  liquid.  He  further  found  that 
the  solubility  is  decreased  by  the  anion  S04,  but  increased  by  the 
anion  NO;<,  but  is  not  changed  by  the  anion  CI.  Of  the  cations, 
Ba  decreases  the  solubility,  Ca  is  indifferent,  while  K,  Na,  Sr, 
Pb  and  Fe  increase  the  solubility.  The  greatest  influence  is  exerted 
by  the  H  ion,  the  solubility  being  increased  to  87  Mg.  by  nor- 
mal hydrochloric  acid  and  by  normal  nitric  acid  even  to  237  Mg. 
per  liter.  The  author  further  found  that  barium  sulphate  may  be 
heated  in  a  Teclu  burner  without  decomposition,  but  that  when 
it  is  heated  in  a  blast,  especially  in  a  platinum  crucible,  a  reduction 
of  the  salt  takes  place,  which  manifests  itself  by  an  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  salt  thus  reduced  may  be  oxidized  again 
by  heating  it  over  a  Teclu  burner.  The  carbon  of  the  filter  paper 
when  heated  together  with  the  barium  sulphate  also  produces  a 
reduction;  this  reduction  is  greater  when  the  incineration  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  porcelain  crucible  than  when  carried  out  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  The  author,  therefore,  recommends  detaching  the  barium 
sulphate  as  much  as  possible  from  the  filter  paper  and  igniting  it 
and  the  filter  paper  in  two  separated  crucibles. — Z.  anal. 
Chem.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  47.     (H.  E.) 

Barium  Sulphate. —  Use  in  X-Ray  Work. — This  salt  has  by  now 
largely  superseded  bismuth  salts  for  X-ray  work,  its  chief  advan- 
tage being  its  inexpensiveness;  it  is  just  as  opaque  to  the  rays  as 
bismuth  and  if  absolutely  free  of  soluble  barium  salts  there  is 
no  danger  of  toxicity.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against 
it  is  its  greater  density  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom when  suspended  in  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  medium.  How- 
ever, this  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  readily  controlled  by 
mixing  it  with  some  mucilaginous  substance.     The  B.  P.  Codex 
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gives  a  formula  for  such  purpose  that  is  as  practical  as  any.     It 
is  as  follows: 

Barium  sulphate 150  grammes 

Corn  flour 15  grammes 

Sugar 15  grammes 

Cocoa 20  grammes 

Water 500  mils 

Bensaude  and  Terrey  speak  of  a  gelatin  cream  containing  50 
per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate  which  they  claim  can  be  kept  without 
any  tendency  to  precipitation  for  quite  an  appreciable  time. — 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  284.     (J.  K.  T.) 

RADIUM,    AND   RADIO-ACTIVITY. 

Radium. — Discovery  in  Mexico. — Traces  of  radium  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  mines  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
A  company  with  a  capital  approximating  one  million  pesos  has 
been  organized  in  Mexico  City  to  exploit  the  find. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  686.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Radium.— Extraction  from  American  Pitchblende  Ores. — Pitch- 
blende ores  of  Colorado  occur  intimately  associated  with  iron 
pyrites  and  no  good  mechanical  method  for  their  separation  exists 
at  present.  Concentration  of  the  ore  by  mill  operations  yields  on 
final  blending  ores  containing  from  2  to  16  per  cent,  of  U3O8,  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  being  iron  pyrites.  The  ore  is  heated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  yielding  chiefly  sulphur  monochloride 
and  chlorides  of  the  metals  present.  If  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  the  iron  chloride,  together  with  the 
uranium  chlorides,  appears  in  a  crystalline  form  deposited  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the  sulphur  monochloride  being  col- 
lected in  suitable  receivers.  Chlorination  probably  converts  the 
radium  into  chloride,  nearly  all  of  which  is  also  carried  forward  in 
the  stream  of  chlorides.  On  adding  water  to  the  residue  and  an- 
hydrous chlorides  of  the  metals,  most  of  the  radium  compounds 
remain  in  solution  from  which  after  filtering  the  radium  can  be 
precipitated  very  nearly  quantitatively  (as  radium  barium  sul- 
phate) with  barium  chloride  and  its  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Experiments  with  carnotite  ore  did  not  give  promising  results. 

For  details  of  the  method  employed  and  the  description  of  the 
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apparatus  employed  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article 
by  Cable  and  Schlundt  —  Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  244.     (L.  S.) 

Radium. — Possible  Shortage. — R.  B.  Moore  predicts  that  the 
commercial  supply  of  radium  will  not  last  more  than  six  or  seven 
years.  Radium  is  largely  being  used  on  the  faces  of  watches  and 
clocks  and  for  similar  purposes.  Physicians  and  surgeons  are  not 
purchasing  enough  radium  to  make  the  industry  a  financial  success. 
Nine  instruments  used  on  airplanes  have  dials  made  luminous  with 
radium  paint;  it  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  for  compasses 
and  gun  sights.  The  efficiency  of  night  firing  with  machine  guns 
and  artillery  is  greatly  facilitated. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  radium 
now  in  existence,  probably  it  is  somewhere  around  three  ounces  of 
radium  element.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  amount  comes 
from  Colorado  and  Utah  carnotite  ores,  most  of  the  deposits  being 
owned  by  ore-operating  radium  companies. 

One  method  of  preventing  a  future  shortage  is  to  provide  a 
substitute.  Mesothorium  is  an  excellent  substitute  in  many  ways. 
Mesothorium  can  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  treatment  of 
monazite  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  thorium  nitrate  used  in 
incandescent  mantles.  During  the  last  year  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  experimenting  along  these  lines  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  Mesothorium  can  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  radium  now  used  in  luminous  products. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  2S9. 

Actinium. —  The  Parent  of. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Soddy  and  Cranston  presented  a  paper  giving  the  following  in- 
formation : 

1.  In  a  full  historical  introduction  the  data  obtained  in  1909 
relative  to  the  rays  and  products  of  uranium-X  are  discussed,  in  so 
far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  various  possible  modes  of  origin  of 
actinium. 

2.  The  minute  growth  of  actinium  previously  put  on  record  in 
1913  as  having  been  observed  in  the  old  uranium-X  preparations 
has  been  confirmed  by  their  later  history,  and  is  now  established 
beyond  doubt. 

3.  Uranium-X2  can  be  separated  from  uranium-Xi  by  sublima- 
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tion  in  a  current  of  air  charged  with  vapors  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
at  a  temperature  below  visible  red-heat. 

4.  470  grammes  of  a  very  pure  Indian  pitchblende  were  similarly 
treated  in  the  expectation  of  removing  eka-tantalum  isotopic  with 
uranium-X2,  and  giving  actinium  in  an  a-ray  change  of  long  period. 

5.  The  preparations  so  obtained  were  initially  free  from  actinium, 
but  one  of  them  has  produced  it  continuously  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

6.  A  direct  comparison  of  the  amount  of  actinium  in  this  prepara- 
tion after  the  lapse  of  2.5  years  with  that  in  the  original  pitchblende 
showed  that  it  was  equal  to  that  in  about  0.25  gramme. 

7.  On  the  assumptions  that  eka-tantalum  and  actinium  are  both 
long-lived,  that  no  intermediate  members  intervene  between  them, 
and  that  the  preparation  contained  the  whole  of  the  parent  of 
actinium  in  the  original  mineral,  the  period  of  average  life  of  ac- 
tinium is  calculated  to  be  5000  years.  Nothing  can  yet  be  said 
definitely  as  to  the  period  of  the  parent. 

8.  A  second  preparation  separated  from  Joachimsthal  pitch- 
blende, the  treatment  of  which  commenced  in  1903,  and  ended  in 
1914  with  the  carbon  tetrachloride  sublimation,  has  given  a  similar 
growth  of  actinium. 

9.  The  work  was  undertaken  to  test  and  confirm  the  view  that 
the  parent  of  actinium  occupies  the  eka-tantalum  place  in  the 
Periodic  Table,  and  gives  actinium  in  an  a-ray  change  of  long 
period,  itself  being  formed  as  the  product  of  uranium-Y,  discovered 
by  Antonoff,  who  suggested  that  it  was  the  first  member  of  the 
actinium  series.  But  this  mode  of  origin  of  actinium,  though  at 
present  the  most  probable,  is  not  yet  conclusively  established  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  possible  modes  of  origin,  discussed  in  the 
historical  introduction. — Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  105. 


Isotopic  Elements. —  X-Ray  Spectra  of. — Siegbahn  and  Sten- 
strom  have  examined  the  X-ray  spectrum  of  a  preparation  of  RaG 
with  that  of  ordinary  lead.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  preparation 
was  206.05,  while  that  of  ordinary  lead  is  207. IS.  The  wave- 
lengths of  the  spectra  were  found  to  be  the  same.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  ordinary  spectra,  visible  and  ultra-violet, 
are  also  identical. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117 
(1918),  12. 
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Copper. — Assay  of. — James  Moir  suggests  the  following  assay: 
Dissolve  the  weighed  specimen  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a 
covered  vessel.  Agitate  to  get  rid  of  as  much  dissolved  NO2  as 
possible,  dilute  to  20  mils,  treat  with  0.5  gramme  urea.  When 
effervescence  ceases,  dilute  to  50  mils,  boil  fifteen  seconds,  add 
caustic  soda  to  near  neutrality,  followed  by  2  or  3  grammes  of  solid 
sodium  acetate.  Add  a  single  excess  in  known  quantity  (1  gramme 
copper  requires  3.90-1  grammes  crystallized  thiosulphate,  or  about 
15S  mils  of  "N/10  thiosulphate"),  and  (immediately)  a  sufficient 
excess  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  (equal  to,  say,  l3/ '4  grammes  per 
gramme  of  copper).  The  white  precipitate  of  CuSCN  has  then 
to  be  filtered  off,  roughly  washed,  and  rejected.  Since  it  goes 
through  every  known  variety  of  filter  paper,  and  since  the  solution 
cannot  be  heated  (else  the  trace  of  acetic  acid  would  act  on  the 
excess  thiosulphate)  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  quantity  of  pulped 
filter  paper  before  attempting  to  filter;  (this  is  made  by  boiling  a 
loose- texture  filter  paper  in  dilute  caustic  soda  until  disintegrated 
and  neutralizing  with  acetic  acid) ;  on  filtering,  about  5  mils  will 
come  through  turbid  before  the  pulp  chokes  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
after  which  a  clear  filtrate  is  obtained.  As  there  is  very  little  ex- 
cess thiosulphate  in  this  filtrate,  any  elaborate  washing  of  the 
CuSCN  precipitate  is  a  waste  of  time. 

To  finish  the  analysis,  the  filtrate  is  first  diluted  to  about  a  liter 
and  then  treated  with  5  to  10  mils  concentrated  pure  H2SO4  (do 
not  use  HC1  which,  in  this  country,  owing  to  bright  sunlight, 
always  contains  free  chlorine)  and  a  little  starch  solution,  and 
titrated  back  with  N/10  iodine,  only  a  small  quantity  being  re- 
quired if  the  directions  about  thiosulphate  have  been  followed. 
The  calculation  is  merely — mils  true  N/10  thiosulphate  at  begin- 
ning —  mils  N/10  iodine/157.3  =  copper  present  (in  grammes),  as- 
suming 63. G  for  its  atomic  weight.  The  filtrate  must  not  be  titrated 
with  iodine  without  the  high  dilution  and  the  mineral  acid,  other- 
wise iodine  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  KSCN  present.  Iodine  does 
not  apparently  attack  dilute  HSCN. 

If  the  approximate  percentage  of  copper  in  the  specimen  is 
totally  unknown,  the  experiment  must  be  done  twice — (1)  on  a 
small  specimen  (0.1  gramme)  using  16  mils  of  "N/10  thiosulphate;" 
(2)  repeating,  using  thiosulphate  equal  to  "thiosulphate"  minus 
iodine  of  the  first  experiment.  Thus  if  experiment  (1)  used  2.5 
mils  iodine  at  the  end,  the  correct  "thiosulphate"  for  experiment 
(2)  is  at  the  rate  of  135  mils  per  gramme  of  material.     This  means 
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that  the  method  gives  high  results  for  copper  (102  to  lOo  per  cent, 
of  the  truth)  when  a  large  excess  of  "thiosulphate"  has  been  used 
but  is  sharply  accurate  when  the  "thiosulphate"  is  just  in  excess. 
Details  are  also  given  in  case  the  specimen  is  so-called  "pure" 
copper  (99.6%),  electrolytic  copper  (99.9%),  and  for  copper- 
nickel-tin  alloy.— Chem.  News,   117  (1918),   133.     (L.  S.) 

Copper. — Color  of. — The  work  of  a  Swiss  investigator  suggests 
that  the  color  of  absolutely  pure  copper  is  a  light  gray,  like  that  of 
other  pure  metals.  Copper  which  has  been  distilled  ten  times  in 
vacuo  becomes  lighter  in  color  each  time.  [It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  dark  and  red  color  of  copper  is  due  to  oxides. — Ref.] — 
Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2193,  January  12,  1918,  19.     (O.  R.) 

Copper. —  Use  in  Tuberculosis. — Experiments  on  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  made  by  Grafin  von  Linden  showed  that  copper  fills 
all  of  the  requirements  for  a  specific  against  tuberculosis.  The 
copper  compound  used,  a  combination  of  the  metal  with  lecithin, 
was  fatal  to  tubercle  bacilli  in  dilutions  of  1  in  1 1/2  million  and  sub- 
cutaneous injections  in  doses  of  1  to  5  milligrammes  of  copper 
per  kilo  of  bodyweight  cure  the  disease.  No  details  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  copper  compound  are  given  in  the  paper. — Berl.  klin. 
Wochschr.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2377. 

Cuprous  Oxide. — Color metric  Assay  of.— Meillere  estimates 
small  quantities  of  cuprous  oxide,  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  by  centrifuging  the  liquid  and  adding  to  the  sediment  an  acid 
solution  of  sodium  molybdate.  A  blue  color  is  thus  produced 
which  may  serve  for  estimating  the  cuprous  oxide  colorimetrically. 
This  method  has  been  applied  successfully  for  the  estimation  of 
glucose  in  small  quantities  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  One  to  two 
mils  of  this  liquid  is  sufficient  for  the  estimation. — J.  pharm. 
chim.;  through  Drug  Circ,  62  (1918),  351. 


Silver. —  Volumetric  Assay  with  Potassium  Iodide. — For  the 
assay  of  diluted  solutions  of  silver  salts,  L.  Schneider  finds  that 
instead  of  the  classic  Volhard  method,  it  is  better  to  titrate  with 
tenth-normal  potassium  iodide  V.  S.,  using  as  indicator  a  solution  of 
palladious  nitrate  in   16  per  cent,  nitric  acid  (Pd  content,  0.06 
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per  cent.),  a  protective  colloid,  such  as  acacia,  being  also  employed. 
The  end-point,  shown  by  the  formation  of  reddish  brown  palladious 
iodide,  is  very  sharp.  According  to  the  author  the  assay  works 
accurately  even  with  N/1000  silver  nitrate  solutions. — J.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  5S3. 

Colloidal  Silver. — Classification  of  Commercial  Preparations. — 
Torald  Sollman  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  fifteen 
silver-protein  and  colloidal  silver  compounds,  most  of  which  have 
been  accepted  by  "New  and  Non-Official  Remedies."  They  were 
subjected  to  numerous  tests  and  arranged  in  tables  showing  their 
behavior.  This  classification  covers  the  following  points:  Total 
silver  content  and  protein  component;  irritation;  albumen  pre- 
cipitation; adsorption  of  color  by  "Lloyd's  Reagent;"  solubility 
behavior;  specific  gravity  and  viscosity  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solutions;  appearance  of  1  :  10000  solutions;  color  index.  He 
also  classifies  them  according  to  the  principal  types,  "collargol, 
argyrol,  protargol,  free  silver,  pale,"  and  shows  distinctive  char- 
acters of  individual  drugs  in  several  tables  arranged  according  to 
these  typical  groupings.  This  arrangement  in  a  few  typical  groups 
makes  the  paper  most  valuable  but  it  must  be  read  itself  to  be  of 
practical  value.  The  technic  of  many  of  the  tests  is  given  also. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  677.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Colloidal  Silver. — Formation  of. — That  mechanical  stirring  and 
the  resultant  elevation  of  temperature  might  be  the  cause  of  forma- 
tion of  colloidal  silver  during  silver  recovery  from  residues,  was 
observed  by  Alwyn  Pickles.  For  the  ultimate  reduction,  60  per 
cent,  formaldehyde  was  used  in  a  vessel  containing  a  mechanical 
stirrer.  At  14°  reduction  was  slow  and  normal.  The  tempera- 
ture was  raised  to  35°,  reduction  increased,  the  liquid  became  pale 
lilac  in  color.  Filtering  through  ordinary  filter  papers  caused  no 
change  in  color;  this  color  has  not  changed  after  the  solution  has 
been  preserved  twenty  months.  Repetition  of  the  same  experi- 
ment with  acetaldehyde  instead  of  formaldehyde  did  not  give  the 
same  results,  possibly  due,  Pickles  believes,  to  the  formation  and 
action  of  acetic  acid,  which,  being  less  volatile  than  formic  acid, 
caused  immediate  coagulation  through  its  ionization. — Chem.  News, 
117  (1918),  358.     (M.  D.) 

Colloidal  Silver. — Japanese  Production. — Colloidal  silver,  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  German  collargol,  has  been  produced  in 
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Japan  for  the  first  time  by   K.   Suzuki. — Chem.   and   Drug.,   90 
(1918),  841.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Protein  Silver  Solutions. — Stability  and  Relative  Activity. — II. 
Culver  found  that  protargol  and  nargol  has  about  the  same  effective- 
ness as  gonococcidal  agents  and  that  argyrol  and  silvol  are  likewise 
of  the  same  strength.  The  first  two,  however,  are  twice  as  strong 
as  the  last  two  substances.  Considerable  deterioration  occurs  in 
all  four  after  exposure  to  light  and  age.  Argyrol  solutions  lost 
75  per  cent,  of  their  gonococcidal  activity  after  2  months'  exposure, 
while  nargol,  protargol  and  silvol  solutions  lost  about  50  per  cent, 
of  their  activity. — J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  2374. 

Argyrol  Solutions. — Deterioration  of. — The  manufacturers  of 
argyrol  advise  that  argyrol  solutions  be  made  freshly  when  re- 
quired. The  need  for  this  precaution  is  confirmed  by  a  report  of 
work  which  indicated  that  the  gonococcidal  activity  of  an  argyrol 
solution  began  to  decrease  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  made  and 
had  decreased  75  per  cent,  after  two  months. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
71  (1918),  10S4.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Silver  and  Chlorine. — Assay  of. — Murmann  recommends  estimat- 
ing the  silver  chloride  obtained  in  the  determination  of  silver  or 
chlorides  not  as  such,  but  by  reducing  it  to  metallic  silver.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  adding  to  the  silver  chloride  ash-free  filter 
paper,  either  before  or  after  collecting  it  on  the  filter  and  igniting 
the  mixture.  The  chloride  is  easily  and  completely  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  while  silver  bromide  and  silver  iodide  are  more 
resistant  to  reduction. — Oesterr.  Chem.-Ztg. ;  through  Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  127. 

Silver. — Electrolytic  Determination. — Silver  is  now  determined 
electrolytically  without  the  use  of  platinum  by  using  iron  anodes 
and  silver  cathodes.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  S49.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Silver  Nitrate. —  Use  as  Throat  Antiseptic. — Silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion (12.5-25  per  cent.)    is  employed  at  the  Plaistow  Hospital  for 
sterilizing   the   throats   of   diphtheria  patients   before  discharging 
them    from    the    hospital.— Chem.    and    Drug.,    90    (1918). 
(K.  S.  B.) 
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Colloidal  Gold. — Preparation  of. — Speidel  and  Smith  give  the 
following  method  of  making  colloidal  gold:  To  1,000  mils  of 
water  in  a  2-liter  flask  add  10  mils  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  gold 
chloride  and  7  mils  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate. 
Heat  rapidly  to  the  boiling-point,  remove  from  the  flame,  and  with 
constant  agitation  add  4  mils  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde. Continue  the  agitation  while  the  color  passes  through 
blue  and  amethyst  to  a  final  red.  New  glass  vessels  should  be  used 
in  preparing  the  solution,  and  the  glass  should  be  cleansed  succes- 
sively with  soapy  water,  aqua  regi'a,  tap-water,  and  triple-distilled 
water.— U.  S.  N.  Med.  Bull.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
733. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesium. — Insolubility  in  the  Form  of  an  Oxalate. — Con- 
tinuing previous  work  (see  Year  Book,  1916,  303),  Astruc  and 
Camo  discuss  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  formation  of  magnesium 
oxalate  precipitates.  They  find  that  when  2  mils  of  normal  oxalic 
acid  were  treated  with  5,  7,  10,  12  and  15  mils,  respectively,  of 
magnesium  acetate  solution  (10  mils  =  0.153  gramme  MgO), 
followed  by  enough  water  to  make  25  mils  of  fluid  in  each  case, 
the  amount  of  precipitate  obtained  varied  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  law  of  mass  action.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conditions 
were  reversed  and  6.55  mils  of  solution  of  magnesium  acetate 
(representing  0.10  gramme  MgO)  were  mixed  with  5,  7.5,  10  and 
12.5  mils,  respectively,  of  normal  oxalic  acid,  followed  by  enough 
water  to  make  20  mils  of  fluid,  the  amount  of  precipitate  obtained 
decreased,  with  increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid  added. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  17  (1918),  381. 

Magnesium  Salts. — Action  on  Wheat. — J.  A.  Voelker  reports  on 
a  series  of  experiments  as  follows:  Spring  wheat,  pot  cultured, 
and  treated  with  magnesium  salts,  proved  that  the  kind  of  mag- 
nesium salt  employed  played  an  important  role.  Magnesium 
chloride,  up  to  1  ton  per  acre,  proved  beneficial;  in  larger  quantities, 
however,  it  proved  destructive  to  crops.  Magnesium  sulphate, 
however,  proved  beneficial  even  up  to  5  tons  per  acre,  the  results 
being  proportionate  to  the  quantity  used.     An  increased  nitrogen 
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content,  such  as  has  been  demonstrated  when  magnesium  oxide  is 
employed,  was  not  noted  with  the  sulphate. — Bull.  Agr.  Intell.; 
through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  37  (1918),  479-A.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Heavy  Magnesium  Carbonate. —  Use  as  a  Cathartic. — St.  Claire 
Ransford-Gay  calls  attention  to  the  efficiency  of  heavy  magnesium 
carbonate  as  a  cathartic  both  for  general  use  and  in  eases  of  ob- 
stinate constipation  and  before  and  after  operations  following  ad- 
ministration of  calomel.  The  light  carbonate  is  not  satisfactory. 
— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  -11   (1918),  232.      (R.  P.  F.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate.-  -Pharmacology  of. — Jacob  Diner  reports 
the  results  of  work  done  by  many  investigators  on  the  action  of 
magnesium  sulphate.  In  comparison  with  other  saline  laxatives, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  prompt  in  its  action,  rapidity  of  action  being 
influenced  by  degree  of  dilution.  Its  cathartic  action  is  probably 
due  to  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  blood,  to  stimulation  of  se- 
cretion by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  increasing  tonus  and 
to  stimulation  of  peristalsis.  Injection  subcutaneously  or  intra- 
venously does  not  cause  purging.  It  has  anesthetic  properties, 
general  and  local,  but  is  somewhat  dangerous  because  of  its  marked 
depression  of  respiration.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  local 
and  general  sepsis.  It  has  a  marked  depressing  action  on  the 
heart.  Intravenously,  it  is  very  toxic,  its  toxicity  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  animal's  ability  to  eliminate  it,  elimination  being 
chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  Calcium  antagonizes  all  of  its  effects, 
while  barium  antagonizes  only  its  respirator}'  action.  It  has 
proved  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  especially  when  anti- 
toxin is  used  also.  Dr.  Diner  reports  its  influence  on  blood  pres- 
sure, in  some  cases  under  his  own  observation,  this  being  twofold: 
Reducing  auto-intoxication  by  its  purgative  action  and  decreasing 
blood  pressure  and  edema  by  its  adsorption  of  water  from  the  blood 
and  tissues.  He  gives  several  prescriptions  in  which  it  is  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  be  more  palatable. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  7 
(191 S),  150.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate. —  Use  as  Wound  Antiseptic. — Morrison 
and  Tulloch  have  obtained  good  results  by  treating  wounds  with 
a  sterilized  solution  of  400  parts  of  magnesium  sulphate  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  glycerin  and  300  parts  of  boiling  water. 

The  wound  is  first  opened  widely  and  treated  with  5  per  cent. 
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phenol  solution  for  24  hours,  after  which  compresses  of  the  above 
solution  are  applied. — Sci.  Am.;  through  J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(191S),  832.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate. —  Use  for  Burns. — A  saturated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  is  being  recommended  as  an  application  for 
burns.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  044.     (K.  S.  B.) 

ZINC    AND    CADMIUM. 

Zinc. — Alloys  of. — Now  zinc  alloys  are  in  use  in  Europe  which 
are  said  to  replace  bronze.  The  composition  is  2  per  cent,  of 
tungsten,  cobalt  or  nickel  and  1  to  8  per  cent,  of  aluminum.  These 
nickels  are  placed  in  a  crucible  and  the  zinc  is  put  on  tap.  By  the 
application  of  heat  in  a  furnace,  the  zinc  dissolves  the  other  metals. 
The  resulting  alloy  is  of  a  brilliant  white  color  and  flows  very  well. 
— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2193,  January  12,  1918,  19.     (O.  R.) 

Zinc  Chloride. — Producing  a  Clear  Solution  of. — T.  C.  N. 
Broeksmit  reports  that  zinc  chloride  solutions  used  for  irrigation 
usually  contain  zinc  oxychloride,  no  matter  whether  they  are  made 
from  the  commercial  or  fused  salt  or  by  dissolving  zinc  oxide, 
zinc  hydroxide,  or  basic  zinc  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
basic  zinc  chloride  rapidly  separates  from  the  solution.  For  making 
a  solution  free  from  zinc  oxychloride,  one  which  remains  clear  on 
diluting  with  water,  he  recommends  reducing  21.1  grammes  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  7.9  grammes  of  barium  chlorid  separately  to  fine  pow- 
ders, mixing  them  well  and  adding  to  the  mixture  100  grammes  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  zinc  chloride. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1409.     (H.  E.) 

Zinc  Chloride. — Solvents  for. — Josiah  C.  and  Bertha  L.  de  G. 
Peacock  caftied  out  extensive  experiments  in  an  attempt  to  find 
the  proper  solvent  for  zinc  chloride,  particularly  for  eye  washes. 
A  review  of  the  literature  is  given  and  their  own  experiments  are 
recorded  in  detail,  after  which  they  conclude  "that  the  separation 
of  zinc  oxychloride  when  zinc  chloride  is  dissolved  in  water  is 
always  accompanied  by  liberation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  which 
remains  in  the  solution;  at  the  same  time  a  loss  of  zinc  is  experienced. 
Both  of  these  objections  may  be  overcome  in  solution;  up  to  ap- 
proximately twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  by  the  use  of  boric  acid, 
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weight  for  weight  of  zinc  chloride  taken.  For  solutions  exceeding 
this  strength,  or  for  any  strength,  ammonium  chloride  in  quantity 
of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  zinc  chloride  used,  will 
insure  complete  and  permanent  solution.  Camphor  water  will 
dissolve  a  few  grains  of  zinc  chloride  per  ounce.  Carbonic  acid 
water  may  be  employed  if  intended  for  immediate  use." — Proc. 
Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  155.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Zinc  Oxide. — Purity  of. — C.  H.  I.aW'all  states  that  some  manu- 
facturers are  now  supplying  a  product  complying  with  the  U.  S.  P. 
tests.     He  suggests  the  following  modifications  in  the  present  tests: 

Add  2  grammes  of  zinc  oxide  to  5  mils  of  distilled  water  and 
then  add  25  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  on  the  water 
bath  with  constant  stirring  for  five  minutes.  The  resulting  solu- 
tion should  be  colorless  and  free  from  opalescence  or  turbidity 
(copper  and  lead). 

Add  2  grammes  of  zinc  oxide  in  20  mils  of  distilled  water  and 
after  stirring  well  add  5  mils  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  warm  upon 
the  water  bath  until  solution  is  effected.  The  addition  of  5  drops 
of  potassium  chromate  T.  S.  produces  no  turbidity  or  precipitate 
(lead). 

The  suggested  test  will  permit  the  presence  of  not  more  than 
0.03  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  whereas  the  present  test  is  delicate  only 
to  0.05  per  cent.  It  is  furthermore  suggested  that  the  following 
be  added  to  the  requirements  for  ointment  of  zinc  oxide.  The 
residue  from  the  ignition  of  ten  grammes  of  ointment  of  zinc  oxide 
should  comply  with  the  requirements  for  absence  of  lead. — Proc. 
N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  4S  (1918),  52.     (J.  H.) 

Cadmium  Chloride. — Assay  with  Pyridine. — Kragen  finds  that 
when  cadmium  chloride  solution  is  mixed  with  pyridine,  an  in- 
soluble compound  of  a  constant  composition,  CdCU—CsHsN,  is 
formed.  He,  therefore,  proposes  estimating  cadmium* or  its  salts 
by  converting  them  into  the  chloride,  precipitating  this  with  pyr- 
idine, collecting  and  washing  the  precipitate  and  drying  it  to  con- 
stant weight.  As  a  check,  the  cadmium  may  be  estimated  volu- 
mctrically.— Monatsheft ;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (191S),  17."). 

MERCURY. 

Mercury. — Adsorption  by  Inunction. — J.  F.  Schamberg  and  his 
collaborators  at  the  Dermatological  Research  Laboratories,  Phila- 
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delphia  Polyclinic,  report  that  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  mercury  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  mercury  ointment  is  absorbed  by  the 
skin  and  also  through  inhalation  of  mercury  vapors,  but  that  the 
skin  absorption  is  the  important  route  of  mercury  intake.  Ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  ointment,  calomel  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  as 
well  or  better  than  metallic  mercury  and  the  substitution  of  the 
calomel  ointment  in  place  of  the  unclean  mercury  ointment  is 
proposed.  The  details  of  the  methods  for  the  detection  and  es- 
timation of  the  mercury  in  animal  tissues  are  given. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  70  (191S),  142.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Mercury. — Absorption  and  Excretion  of. — It  may  be  regarded  as 
clearly  established  that,  in  addition  to  the  kidneys,  the  stomach 
may  participate  in  this  eliminatory  function  quite  as  well  as  the 
other  portions  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  occurrence  of  severe 
intoxications  from  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  in  vaginal  douches 
is  likewise  recognized.  The  absorption  of  mercury  through  the 
sound  skin  has  been  in  dispute.  To  account  for  the  efficacy  of 
mercurial  inunction,  the  contention  has  been  made  that  the  mer- 
cury thus  applied  is  volatilized  and  absorbed  through  the  lungs  in 
greater  part,  if  not  entirely.  Experiments  in  the  dermatologic 
laboratories  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  skin  is  an  important,  perhaps  the  most  important  path  of 
absorption  of  mercury  applied  by  inunction. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc., 
70  (1918),  392.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Mercury. — American  Production. — The  United  States  produced 
36,351  flasks  of  mercury  during  1917,  exceeding  the  1916  output 
by  6,419  flasks,  and  being  the  greatest  amount  produced  in  any 
one  year  since  1883.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  98.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Mercury. — Assay  by  Use  of  Zinc  Filings. — M.  Francois  states 
that  the  following  method  is  very  accurate :  In  an  acid  liquid,  zinc 
precipitates  mercury  from  its  salts,  and  then  the  zinc  can  be  dis- 
solved out  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  mercury  is 
insoluble.  The  mercury  thus  separated  from  zinc  amalgam  always 
masses  together  to  form  a  globule,  in  which  state  it  is  easily  weighed. 
It  is  best  to  convert  salts  of  mercury  into  the  iodide  by  the  addition 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  sulphide  must  first  be  oxidized  to 
give  the  sulphate. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117 
(191S),  329. 
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Mercury. —  Critical  Constants  of. — E.  Aries  has  already  worked 
out  a  formula  for  determining  the  critical  constants  of  crypton, 
argon,  and  xenon,  and  has  now  applied  it  to  mercury  vapor,  which 
is  also  monatomic.  The  results  show  that  the  critical  temperature 
of  mercury  is  about  1077°,  while  the  critical  pressure  is  about 
420  atmospheres. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918), 
228. 

Mercury. —  Detection  in  a  Self-inflicted  Wound. — Georges  and 
Pabre  report  a  case  of  malingering,  where  a  wound  had  been  manu- 
factured by  use  of  caustic  mercurials.  This  wound  had  continued 
for  six  weeks  when  a  sample  of  the  diseased  tissue  weighing  about 
1  gramme  was  detached,  was  oxidized  by  boiling  with  sulpho- 
nitric  mixture  and  into  the  colorless,  acid-free  mixture  eventually  ob- 
tained hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed.  The  trace  of  black  precipi- 
tate that  was  obtained  was  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  the  mercury 
therein  was  deposited  on  a  copper  spiral  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  washed  and  dried  spiral  was  transferred  to  a  narrow  test- 
tube  and  heated,  the  mercury  vapor  being  condensed  by  a  ring  of 
moist  filter  paper  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  A 
lense  showed  plainly  the  sublimed  mercury  in  the  form  of  globules 
and  its  presence  was  verified  by  passing  the  vapor  of  iodine  over 
the  globules,  when  red  mercuric  iodide  resulted. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  47. 

Mercury. —  History  of. — Theophrastus  wrote  of  mercury  about 
315  B.  C.  and  it  was  known  too,  in  China,  India  and  Egypt.  It 
was  associated  with  the  planet  Mercury  by  Stephanus  of  Alex- 
andria. Mercurius,  from  which  it  derives  its  English  name  was 
the  god  of  commerce;  hydrargyrum  means  "water  silver"  or 
"liquid  silver."  Galen  spoke  of  it  as  poison  and  Pliny  records 
that  it  was  used  for  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores. 
Geber  was  perhaps  the  first  to  recognize  its  property  of  forming 
amalgams  and  he  first  sublimed  the  bichloride.  Rhazes  intro- 
duced mercurial  ointment  and  used  the  bichloride  externally. 
Avicenna  believed  mercuric  chloride  to  be  poisonous  but  expressed 
doubt  of  the  universal  belief  that  the  metal  was  poison.  In  medieval 
times,  it  came  into  use  as  a  worm  remedy  for  cattle  and  slue]) 
and  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was  given  to  human 
beings.  Paracelsus  popularized  mercurials  and  also  used  them 
in  treatment  of  syphilis.     "One  night  with  Venus  and  seven  years 
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with  Mercury"  has  become  proverbial.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  attempts  to  subdivide,  to  extinguish  it,  we  moderns  say!  to 
"kill"  it  they  said,  then.  Mercury  with  chalk  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  "killed"  preparations.  Since  Prof.  Braun,  in  1759, 
solidified  it,  mercury  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  metal.  We 
have  the  barometer  as  a  result  of  Toricelli's  experiment  in  1G43. 
Fahrenheit  replaced  the  alcohol  of  Galileo's  thermometer  with 
mercury;  Priestly  used  to  seal  against  water-soluble  gases;  Hempel, 
assistant  to  Liebig,  determined  volumetrically  by  means  of  a 
standard  iodine  solution.  The  first  dentist  who  used  an  amalgam 
filling  was  obliged  to  flee  because  of  a  rumor  that  he  was  poison- 
ing his  patients.  Otto  Raubenheimer  concludes  his  article  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  own  country  furnishes  about 
a  million  pounds  annually.  California  cinnabar  mines,  which  were 
known  to  Indians,  yield  an  ore  that  contains  70  per  cent,  of  mer- 
cury, while  Spanish  ores  yield  only  30  per  cent. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  445.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Mercury. — Italian  Exports. — During  1917,  Italy  exported 
1,115,500  kilos  of  mercury,  against  766,500  kilos  in  1916  and 
853,200  kilos  in  1915.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  553.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cinnabar. — Most  Famous  Deposit  of. — The  recent  bombarding 
of  the  Austrian  village  of  Idria  by  the  Italians,  which  only  boasts 
of  a  population  of  6,000,  prompts  a  publication  to  comment  re- 
garding the  world's  most  famous  quicksilver  mines,  which  are  located 
at  that  place  as  follows: 

"Until  very  recent  times,  when  rich  deposits  of  mercury-bearing 
ore  were  discovered  in  the  Western  States,  the  mines  of  Idria  and 
of  the  even  richer  Almaden  mine  of  Spain  produced  practically 
all  the  quicksilver  of  commerce.  Even  to-day,  or  at  least  up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  Idria  produced  more  than 
500  tons  of  quicksilver  every  year — from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  world's  annual  output. 

"The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  used  to  attract  many  tourists 
every  season,  even  though  an  inspection  of  the  work  necessitated 
an  eight-hour  (round  trip)  journey  by  diligence  from  Loitsch,  a 
village  22  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Laibach.  In  peace  times  1,200 
men  are  employed  in  the  works,  which  are  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Idria  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
village.     The  ore  is  cinnabar  of  unusual  richness,  yielding  six  per 
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cent,  quicksilver.  The  purified  product  is  put  up  in  steel  or  iron 
bottles,  each  containing  76  pounds  of  the  liquid  metal,  or  in  sheep- 
skins containing  55  pounds  each.  About  40  tons  of  the  annual 
output  is  converted  into  pigment  (vermillion)  in  Idria,  thus  con- 
stituting a  subsidiary  industry." — Pract.  Drug.,  March,  1918,  29. 

Calomel. — Improvement  on  V.  S.  P.  Assay. — A.  B.  Lyons  sug- 
gests a  modification  of  the  U.  S.  P.  assay  process  which  overcomes 
the  difficulty  occasioned  by  its  slow  solubility  in  the  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution.  It  is  possible  to  use  more  of  the  U.  S.  P.  reagent, 
but  Mr.  Lyon  prefers  a  special  volumetric  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving in  50  mils  of  water  13  grammes  of  iodine  and  20  grammes  of 
potassium  iodide,  adding  a  solution  of  SO  grammes  of  potassium 
iodide  in  150  mils  of  water  and  diluting  to  about  500  mils  before 
standardizing  to  fifth-normal.  "In  the  assay  use  0.5  gramme  of 
the  dried  calomel,  5  mils  of  water  and  20  mils  of  the  reagent,  with 
no  additional  potassium  iodide." — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
939.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Antidote  for. — Wm.  Vogel  recommends  50 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  phosphite  in  water  as  an  antidote  for 
mercuric  chloride  poisoning.  An  appended  note  by  W.  L.  Scoville 
points  out  that  the  hypophosphite  would  act  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  phosphite  and  that  the  phosphite  is  not  always  easily  ob- 
tained. Therefore  in  the  absence  of  the  phosphite  administer  the 
hypophosphite,  even  the  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  with  solution 
of  hydrogen  dioxide.— Bull.  Pharm.,  32  (1918),  216.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Antidotal  Treatment  for. — H.  B.  Weiss 
discusses  the  principles  of  treatment  in  mercuric  chloride  poisoning. 
Essentially  the  treatment  which  he  proposes  consists  of  an  early 
washing  out  of  the  mercury  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  and 
the  continued  introduction  of  sufficient  alkali  to  overcome  the 
acid  intoxication.  He  usually  washes  out  the  stomach  with  a 
mixture  of  one  quart  of  milk  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  fol- 
lows this  by  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  until  the 
stomach  washings  become  clear.  Finally,  before  the  stomach 
tube  is  removed  a  strong  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  stomach.  A  soap  suds  enema  is  then  given. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  washing  out  the  stomach,  Fischer's  solu- 
tion  of  sodium   carbonate  is  given.     The   alkaline  treatment  is 
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pushed  until  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  then  continued  to 
maintain  this  alkalinity. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1045. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Calcium  Sulphide  as  Antidote. — Haskell 
and  Courtney  have  studied  this  proposed  antidote  and  have  found 
that  its  value  as  an  intravenous  injection  depends  entirely  on  the- 
fluid  that  is  introduced.  The  injection  is  fraught  with  danger  and 
it  is  possible  that  death  may  be  hastened  rather  than  retarded  by 
the  administration  of  calcium  sulphide.  Results  fully  as  good  can 
be  secured  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  physiological  salt  solu- 
tion.—J.  Tab.  Clin.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
388. 

Mercuric  Chloride. —  Toxicity  of. — Sansum,  following  a  study 
made  upon  the  administration  of  mercuric  chloride  to  dogs,  con- 
cluded that  when  4  mg.  or  more  of  the  salt  per  kilogramme  of 
body  weight  has  entered  the  tissues  at  large,  death  regularly  occurs, 
and  that  we  have  no  adequate  grounds  for  believing  that  death  is 
preventable  by  any  known  form  of  treatment.  Whereas  subse- 
quent studies  may  add  to  our  knowledge,  it  would  appear  that 
persons  who  have  recovered  from  mercuric  chloride  poisoning  owe 
their  lives  to  the  fact  that  a  lethal  dose  has  never  gained  access 
to  the  extraportal  circulation.  Practical  therapeutic  efforts  should 
be  directed  frankly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  two  things: 
1.  Mechanical  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  lumen  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  2.  Antidoting  the  poison  before  it  leaves  the  portal 
circulation,  that  is,  particularly  before  absorption. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  279. 

Red  Mercuric  Iodide. — Intravenous  Use  of. — This  mercuric, 
according  to  L.  W.  Rowe,  can  be  injected  in  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining an  equal  amount  of  potassium  iodide  into  animals  intrav- 
enously, with  comparative  safety  if  reasonable  care  and  reasonable 
doses  are  taken.  It  is  scarcely  more  toxic  than  is  mercuric  chloride 
and  because  of  its  greater  germicidal  efficiency  it  should  be  found 
of  therapeutic  value. — J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts,  12   (1918),   2374. 

Mercury  Thymol  Acetate. — Preparation  of. — According  to  Rupp 
42.4  grammes  of  mercury  acetate,  10  grammes  of  thymol  and  125 
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grammes  of  diluted  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.05)  are  heated  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  liquid  at  first  becomes  turbid  after  heating  for  one- 
half  hour,  due  to  the  separation  of  crystals  which  should  be  re- 
dissolved  by  shaking  the  container.  The  heating  is  continued  for 
two  hours,  the  mixture  is  then  cooled  and  the  crystalline  mass  is 
collected  and  washed  with  a  small  portion  of  water.  The  yield  is 
J.H  per  cent.— Pharm.  Weekblad.,  55  (1918),  G15.     (H.  E.) 

White  Precipitate.^  Preparation  and  Assay  of. — Of  the 
numerous  compounds  of  mercury  and  ammonia  the  three  best 
known  are  mercury  diamine  chloride  or  fusible  precipitate  of  the 
formula  (NH3)2HgCl2,  the  hydrochloride  of  Alillon's  base 
NHgCl.H20  and  mercuric  ammonium  chloride  or  white  precipitate 
NHiHgCl.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonium  chloride, 
white  precipitate  is  converted  into  fusible  precipitate  according 
to  the  equation 

NH2HgCl  +  NH4C1  ^  (NH3)2.HgCl2. 

In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water  it  is  converted  into  the  hy- 
drochloride of  Millon's  base 

2NH2HgCl  +  H20  ^  NHg2Cl.H20  +  NH4C1. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  precipitate,  therefore,  an  excess  of 
either  ammonium  chloride  or  water  should  be  avoided.  The 
manufacturing  processes  of  the  various  pharmacopoeias  and  the 
amounts  of  the  various  ingredients  taken  are  almost  alike  and  agree 
with  that  of  the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia  where  it  is  directed  to  dis- 
solve 10  grammes  of  mercuric  chloride  in  200  grammes  of  water, 
adding  to  the  solution  13  grammes  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water 
and  washing  the  precipitate  with  90  grammes  of  water.  I.  M. 
Kolthoff  found  that  a  better  preparation  is  obtained  by  not  adding 
all  the  water  at  once,  but  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  9  por- 
tions of  each  10  mils  of  water.  For  assaying  white  precipitate, 
the  author  recommends  dissolving  the  product  in  an  excess  of 
N/10  acid  and  titrating  back  the  excess  with  N/10  alkali,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator.  In  order  to  overcome  the  slightly  acid 
reaction  of  mercuric  chloride  and  convert  the  mercury  into  the 
(HgCl)  complex  a  small  amount  of  sodium  chloride  is  added  to 
the  solution.  Rupp's  method,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the 
white  precipitate  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  adding  to  the  solution 
an  excess  of  standardized  silver  nitrate  solution  and  titrating  back 
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the  excess  with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  solution  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ferric-alum,  gives  unsatisfactory  results,  because  the  chlorine 
of  the  mercuric  chloride  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate.  For  assaying  the  nitrogen,  the  white  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  acid,  the  mercury  precipitated  as  sulphide  with  sodium 
sulphide  and  after  the  addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  the  ammonia  is  distilled  and  estimated  in  the 
usual  way.  The  chlorine  is  determined  by  dissolving  the  product 
in  acid,  heating  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  in  the  presence  of 
alkaline  formaldehyde,  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  metallic  mer- 
cury and  estimating  the  chlorine  in  the  liquid  after  acidulating 
with  nitric  acid  according  to  Yolhard. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),    20S.     (H.    E.) 

ALUMINUM. 

Aluminum. — Action  of  Acetic  Acid  on. — Seligman  and  Williams 
report  experiments  on  the  reaction  between  acetic  acid  and  alumi- 
num. The  rate  of  dissolution  of  the  metal  rises  with  the  degree 
of  dilution  until  the  strength  falls  below  1  per  cent.  The  products 
of  interaction  increase  the  activity  of  the  acid,  as  much  as  five  times 
with  1  per  cent.  acid.  This  activated  acid  retains  its  increased 
activity  even  after  distillation.  Either  the  activating  substance  is 
volatile,  or  else  some  inhibiting  substance  is  removed  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  reaction.  The  rate  of  attack  by  cold  acid  is  small,  but 
increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  and  the  most  rapid  action 
was  noted  with  a  dilution  of  0.02  :  100.  Generally,  the  action  is 
uniform;  but  local  action  was  observed  with  60  to  70  per  cent, 
acid.  Presence  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  the  main  factor  in  starting 
local  action.  With  10  per  cent,  boiling  acid  the  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  potassium  iodide,  potassium  bromide  or 
nitric  acid  is  without  effect,  but  sodium  sulphate  increases  the  ac- 
tivity considerably.  With  cold  10  per  cent,  acid,  1  per  cent,  of 
sodium  chloride  raises  activity  tenfold ;  potassium  bromide  much  less ; 
potassium  iodide  and  nitric  acid  not  at  all;  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium 
sulphate  increases  it  fourfold.  With  SO  per  cent,  acid,  the  addition 
of  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  increases  the  action  75  times  and 
with  boiling  acid  very  much  more.  When  the  acid  alone  caused 
local  action,  the  presence  of  a  halogen  promoted  it;  small  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid  slackened  it,  and  as  little  as  1  :  1000  of  nitric  acid 
stopped  it  absolutely. — J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. ;  through  Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  175. 
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Aluminum  Acetate. —  Use  for  Waterproofing. — For  waterproofing 
tents,  clothes,  and  so  forth  aluminum  acetate  is  used.  The  com- 
mercial solution,  of  about  6°  to  7°  Baume,  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water.  A  wooden  tub  is 
filled  with  enough  of  the  liquid  to  cover  completely  all  the  garments 
put  into  it;  before  immersing  the  clothes,  however,  metal  buttons 
should  be  removed.— Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  394. 

Aluminum  Hydroxide. — Solubility  of. — Archibald  and  Habasian 
report  on  the  solubility  of  aluminum  hydroxide  in  ammonia.  It 
is  stated  that  N/10  solution  of  ammonia  will  dissolve  0.240  gramme 
of  Al(OH)3  per  liter,  at  20°.  With  increasing  concentration  of  am- 
monia, the  solubility  increases,  until  the  maximum  is  reached  (N/2  = 
0.450  gramme  per  liter).  The  solubility  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
in  ammonia  is  decreased  in  presence  of  ammonium  nitrate,  the 
decrease  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate present  and  the  temperature.  The  presence  of  potassium 
nitrate  increases  the  solubility  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  aluminum,  to  guard 
against  excess  of  ammonia.  In  washing  the  precipitate,  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  serves  the  best  purpose. — 
Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
1356.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Fuller's  Earth. — Adsorptive  Power  of. — A.  Seidell  has  studied 
this  problem  by  treating  1  gramme  of  fuller's  earth  with  10  grammes 
of  water  and  with  1  per  cent,  quinine  bisulphate  solution  or  with 
0.5  per  cent,  methylene  blue  solution,  the  mixtures  being  placed 
in  test-tubes  and  rotated  in  a  machine  for  one-half  hour.  They 
were  then  filtered  and  the  filtrates  were  tested  for  quinine  with 
Meyer's  reagent  or  for  methylene  blue  colorimetrically,  the  ex- 
periments being  repeated  with  each  sample  of  fuller's  earth  until 
the  maximum  adsorption  had  been  obtained.  From  the  data  thus 
secured  Seidell  fixed  the  adsorption  coefficients  for  36  samples  of 
fuller's  earth,  for  both  quinine  bisulphate  and  for  methylene  blue. 
This  coefficient  he  placed  at  the  number  of  grammes  of  the  alkaloid 
or  of  the  dye  adsorbed  by  ioo  grammes  of  the  fuller's  earth  sample. 

In  this  way  he  found  that  the  adsorption  coefficient  of  the  poorest 
example  of  fuller's  earth  was  0.2  for  both  alkaloid  and  dye  and  that 
tlu-  best  (Wyoming  bentonite)  was  20  for  the  alkaloid  and  18  for 
the    dye.     The    average    English    fuller's    earth    had    coefficients 
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around  15  for  the  alkaloid  and  14  for  the  dye,  while  most  American 
samples  were  much  poorer  (from  0.2  to  S.0).  While  powdered 
bentonite  has  the  greatest  adsorption  power,  its  magmas  are  diffi- 
cult to  filter,  so  for  practical  purposes  English  fuller's  earth  is 
most  satisfactory.  Among  other  conclusions  of  Seidell  are  that 
with  both  the  alkaloid  and  the  dye,  only  the  base  is  adsorbed,  the 
anion  remaining  in  the  filtrate;  that  when  alkaloid  and  dye  are 
adsorbed  simultaneously,  the  sum  of  the  two  components  is  about 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  of  either  adsorbed  separately; 
that  when  the  same  fuller's  earth  is  used  to  adsorb  the  dye  and  then 
the  alkaloid,  or  vice  versa,  the  fuller's  earth  exhibits  a  distinct 
preference  for  the  dye ;  that  dilution  of  the  alkaloidal  solution  does 
not  appreciably  diminish  the  amount  adsorbed,  when  the  ratio 
of  earth  and  alkaloid  is  approximately  that  required  for  complete 
adsorption ;  that  the  increase  of  acidity  of  or  addition  of  cane  sugar 
or  of  alcohol  to  the  alkaloidal  solution  exerts  little  or  no  retarding 
influence  on  the  adsorption  of  the  alkaloid. — J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
40  (1918),  312. 

ARSENIC,    ANTIMONY   AND    TIN. 

Arsenic. — Assay  in  Pills  Containing  Iron. — F.  Lehmann  applies 
his  arsenic  assay  in  animal  tissue  (See  Year  Book,  1912,  309)  to 
iron  and  arsenic  pills,  by  distilling  the  arsenic  trichloride  (obtained 
by  treating  the  substance  with  potassium  permanganate,  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  dioxide,  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride) 
into  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  liquid  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  (H3ASO4)  is  dissolved  in  water,  is  then 
treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated 
iodine  is  then  titrated  with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  V.  S. — ■ 
Arch.  Pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (191S),  1494. 

Arsenic. — Assay  in  Improved  Marsh  Apparatus. — William 
Kirkby  points  out  that  the  frequent  explosions  resulting  from  the 
use  by  students  of  the  Marsh  apparatus  may  be  obviated  if  care  is 
taken  (Fig.  41)  to  provide  in  the  hydrogen  escape  tube  a  section  of  a 
rather  greater  diameter  charged  with  loosely  packed  cotton  wool. 
The  lighted  taper  may  be  applied  to  the  jet  immediately  the  gas 
begins  to  be  formed  without  any  untoward  result,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  test  the  explosiveness  of  the  gas  with  the  usual  test-tube. 
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Such  an  apparatus  has  been  used  in  his  laboratory  for  over  twenty- 
years  without  any  explosion.     The  sketch  will  make  the  arrange- 


Fig.  41. 

Loosely  Pa.-kld 


ment  quite  clear.  It  seems  desirable  that  apparatus  should  be 
adopted  in  all  laboratories,  because  every  user  of  the  old  form  has 
a  mishap  sooner  or  later.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  286. 

Arsenic. — Assay  in  Organic  Compounds. — The  following  method 
is  said  by  Arthur  J.  Ewins  to  be  satisfactory  for  all  but  very  volatile 
arsenic  compounds:  0.1  to  0.2  gramme  of  the  substance  with  10 
grammes  potassium  sulphate  and  0.2  to  0.3  gramme  of  starch  are 
washed  into  a  300-mil  Kjeldahl  flask  and  20  mils  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  added  cautiously.  This  mixture  is  heated  until 
colorless  or  pale  yellow,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  flame  low 
until  frothing  has  ceased.  The  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a 
flat-bottomed  flask,  neutralized  with  concentrated  sodium  hy- 
droxide, cooled  to  30°  or  40°  C,  and  made  just  acid  to  litmus 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  After  treatment  with  5  or 
10  mils  excess  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  the  arsenous  acid  pres- 
ent is  titrated  with  N/20  iodine  solution  to  a  permanent  blue  end- 
point  with  starch  solution. — J.  Chem.  Soc. ;  through  Merck's 
Rep.,  27  (1918),  0. 

Arsenic. — Assay  in  Sheep  Dips. —George  £we  points  out  that 
the  iodine  titration  method  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  phenolic 
sheep  dips  with  accuracy  because  the  phenols  also  combine  with 
the  iodine  and  increase  the  apparent  arsenic  content.  By  shaking 
out  the  phenols  with  ether  after  the  dip  is  acidified  this  difficulty 
is  overcome. — Proc.  Pcnna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (101S),  L68. 
(R.  P.  F.) 
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Arsenic. — British  Output. — The  output  of  arsenic  in  Great 
Britain  in  1917  was  2,626  tons,  compared  to  2,545  tons  in  1916. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  715.     i  K.  S.  B.) 

Arsenic. —  Khodesian  Production. — Early  in  191S  the  manu- 
facture of  white  arsenic  in  Rhodesia  was  brought  to  a  commercial 
scale,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that  100  tons 
per  month  will  be  produced.  It  is  of  good  grade,  assays  about 
99  per  cent,  and  is  obtained  from  the  ore  in  one  operation.  During 
1917,  deposits  of  mispickel,  sufficient  to  supply  South  African 
requirements  for  many  years,  were  discovered  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  railway  line. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  819. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Arsenic. —  The  Feeble  Toxicity  of  Colloid  Forms. — Mile.  E. 
Soret  points  out  the  lesser  activity  of  most  substances  when  in  the 
state  of  pseudo-solutions.  She  cites  particularly  colloidal  arsenic 
compounds  of  which  she  finds  that  a  rabbit  can  bear  0.05  gramme 
per  kilogramme  of  body  weight  without  lethal  effect.  She  finds 
it  takes  0.0S  gramme  per  kilo  of  colloidal  arsenic  to  kill  in  24  hours. 
—J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  244. 

Arsine. —  Toxicity  of. — The  lethal  dose  of  arsine,  arsenous 
hydride,  for  man  is  generally  given  as  about  0.6  gramme.  A. 
Heffter  gives  a  very  interesting  compilation  of  the  various  cases  of 
arsine  poisoning  and  cites  especially  the  cases  of  Gehlen,  Schneider 
and  Brittain,  chemists  who  were  poisoned  while  experimenting  with 
this  gas.  According  to  Joachimoglu,  the  poisonous  action  of  arsine 
is  due  to  hemolysis.  He  allowed  isotonic  arsine  solutions  to  act 
on  different  kinds  of  blood  and  thus  found  that  death  of  man 
(with  a  total  quantity  of  3  kilos  of  blood)  occurs  when  the  blood 
contains  from  0.1  to  0.15  gramme  of  arsine.  Dubitzky  operated 
on  cats  and  found,  since  the  hemolytic  action  on  human  blood  and 
blood  of  cats  is  about  the  same,  that  the  lethal  dose  of  arsine  for 
man  is  about  300  Mgs. — Viertelj.  gericht.  Med.;  through  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (191S),  583.     (H.  E.) 

Antimony  Tri-iodide. — Metastable  Form  of. — Antimony  tri- 
iodide  is  known  to  be  trimorphic,  existing  in  hexagonal,  ortho- 
rhombic,  and  clinorhombic  forms.  The  two  last,  which  are  formed 
at   temperatures    from    120-125  °,    are    converted    into    hexagonal 
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ruby-red  crystals  of  the  first  variety,  which  is  the  only  form  stable 
up  to  600°,  the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  begins.  Anti- 
mony tri-iodide  is  slightly  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  A.  C.  Vournasos 
has  found  that  the  best  solvent  is  glycerin  which,  at  boiling-point, 
dissolves  20  per  cent.  From  the  saturated  solution,  antimony  tri- 
iodide  separates  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which  is  a  fourth  meta- 
stable  variety  of  this  substance.  After  being  washed  with  anhy- 
drous acetic  aldehyde  and  dried  it  is  a  yellow  powder  which,  under 
the  microscope,  appears  as  minute  globules.  It  is  soluble  in  an- 
hydrous acetic  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  antimony 
oxyiodide  and  hydriodic  acid.  When  warmed  with  excess  of  water 
it  is  completely  decomposed  into  Sb406: — 4SbI3  +  6H20  =  Sb406  + 
12HI.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  is 
slowly  attacked  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  cold,  iodine 
being  set  free.  Caustic  alkalis  and  carbonates  decompose  it  into 
Sb406  and  the  corresponding  iodides.  When  heated  in  absence  of 
air  it  fuses  at  172°  and  passes  into  the  hexagonal  form.  To  prepare 
the  amorphous  variety  directly,  an  intimate  mixture  is  made  of 
10  parts  of  antimony  trioxide  with  35  parts  of  potassium  iodide 
powder,  both  products  being  perfectly  dry.  The  mixture  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  The  reaction  begins  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  the  powder  soon  becomes  yellow 
colored.  On  heating  on  the  water-bath  it  is  entirely  transformed 
into  the  tri-iodide,  Sb203  +  6HI  +  6CH.COOH  =  2SbI3  + 
6CH3COOH  +  3H20.  The  acetic  acid  is  then  driven  off  by  .lis 
tillation  in  vacuo  or  by  evaporation,  and  the  amorphous  tri-iodide 
is  washed  and  dried.  It  keeps  better  than  the  crystalline  varieties 
and  does  not  begin  to  change  till  about  172°. — Compt.  rend.; 
through  Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  306. 

Tin. —  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Staphylococcus  Infection. — W.  L. 
Scoville  in  "Capsules  of  Science"  says  the  fact  that  tinplaters 
never  have  boils  led  to  the  treatment  of  staphylococus  infections 
with  encouraging  results.  The  tin  was  taken  internally  and  tin 
chloride  solution  was  applied  externally. — Bull,  l'harm.,  32  (1918), 
111.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Tin  and  Tin  Salts. —  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Furunculosis. — 
Frouin  and  Gregoire  recommend  for  the  treatment  of  furunculosis 
or  other  diseases  produced  by  staphylococci,  tin  or  tin  salts  in 
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daily  doses  of  0.5   to   1    gramme  daily. — Compt.   rend.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  90.     (H.  E.) 

Tin. — Separation  from  Tungsten. — The  separation  of  tin  and 
tungsten  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  in  analytical  chem- 
istry. The  method  which  M.  Travers  describes  has  given  satis- 
factory results  in  the  analysis  of  many  metals,  even  those  rich  in 
tin  (50  per  cent.).  The  mineral  is  fused  in  a  muffle  at  a  bright  red 
heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite;  the 
fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution'  made  up 
to  700-S00  mils  and  slightly  acidified.  Brown  stannous  sulphide 
is  precipitated,  carrying  down  a  little  silica  and  sulphide  of  iron 
and  manganese,  but  no  tungstic  acid.  The  precipitate  of  stannous 
sulphide  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonium  sulphide  con- 
taining sulphur;  by  precipitation,  yellow  stannic  sulphide  is  ob- 
tained and  calcined  to  give  SnOo.  The  tungsten  is  determined  by 
attacking  another  portion  of  the  specimen  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphite,  and  taking  up  the  fused  mass  with  concentrated  acids 
(HC1  +  HN03).  The  greater  part  of  the  tungsten  is  at  once  pre- 
cipitated as  tungstic  acid,  mixed  with  silica.  The  liquid  is  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  of  iron  oxide  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  with  hydrochloric  acid;  on  evaporation  to 
dryness  and  solution  in  HC1  all  the  tungstic  acid  is  obtained. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  12. 


Bismuth. — Purification  of. — Greshuff  says  that  the  determina- 
tion of  minute  traces  of  impurity  in  bismuth  is  difficult,  since  the 
basic  salts  form  amorphous  precipitates  which  obstinately  retain 
other  metals,  as  also  do  the  sulphide  and  oxide.  The  electrolytic 
method  of  separation  also  fails.  The  best  means  of  obtaining  the 
pure  metal  is  by  crystallizing  the  normal  nitrate  from  strong  ni- 
tric acid.  Fairly  pure  bismuth  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  half  its 
weight  of  8  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  the  strong  acid.  The  crystals  which  separate  at 
0°  to  10°  C.  are  washed  with  ice-cold  nitric  acid.  The  pure  nitrate 
is  converted  into  oxide  by  heating,  and  this  is  reduced  by  fusion 
with  potassium  cyanide.  Further  purification  is  effected  by 
melting  the  metal  under  paraffin,  and  removing,  by  means  of  a 
glass  spoon,  the  first,  and  purest,  crystals  formed.     Purified  bis- 
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muth  melts  at  271°  C,  and  when  pressed  into  wire  the  melting 
point  is  lowered  to  195°  C,  and  its  specific  electrical  resistance 
is  then  1.20.  Various  samples  of  bismuth  sold  as  pure  were  found 
to  contain  from  0.03  to  0.25  per  cent,  of  impurities. — Zeitsch. 
anorg.  chem. ;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (191S),  77. 

Bismuth. — Sources  of. — The  world's  demand  for  bismuth  is 
about  600  tons  annually,  the  principal  sources  of  the  metal  being 
Bolivia  and  Australia.  The  chief  use  is  in  alloys,  including  those 
used  for  stereotype  metal,  for  silvering  mirrors,  fusible  boiler 
plugs,  automatic  sprinklers,  electric  fuses,  low  melting  solders, 
and  dental  alloys;  and  for  tempering  baths  for  steel.  Salts  of 
bismuth  are  used  medicinally  and  for  porcelain  painting  and 
enameling,  and  in  staining  glass. — Commerce  Rep.;  through 
Pharm.  Era,  51   (1918),  277. 

Bismuth. —  Toxicity  of.— Phillips,  in  discussing  this  subject,  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  young  man  who  first  complained  of  a  sore  mouth 
following  the  treatment  of  a  persistent  sinus  with  bismuth  paste. 
He  developed  dark  gray,  necrotic  masses  on  the  tongue,  hard 
palate,  uvula  and  the  gums,  with  emaciation  of  the  extremities, 
and  albuminuria,  with  granular  and  hyaline  casts.  There  was 
marked  leucocytosis ;  the  red  cells  were  only  slightly  reduced. 
Convulsions  occurred  three  days  after  coming  under  observation, 
and  diarrhea  one  week  later,  with  mucus  and  blood  in  the  stools. 
It  was  found  that  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  was  also  pigmented. 
Following  the  bloody  stools,  marked  anemia  developed,  and  the 
patient  died  in  a  little  over  a  month.  The  author  also  records  the 
case  of  a  child  who  had  been  given  only  a  drachm  of  bismuth 
subnitrate  by  the  rectum  for  colitis.  Twelve  hours  later  the  child 
became  nauseated,  cyanotic,  very  weak,  and  partly  comatose. 
The  blood  was  very  dark,  but  she  recovered  by  colonic  irrigation, 
and  by  the  third  day  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared.  Similar 
symptoms  developed  in  a  man  of  fifty  years,  who  had  been  given 
an  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate  for  an  X-ray  examination  of  the 
stomach.  The  next  morning  he  became  cyanosed  and  uncon- 
scious, his  blood-pressure  was  very  low,  his  blood  very  dark. 
He  also  was  treated  by  colonic  irrigation,  active  stimulation,  and 
transfused  with  blood,  and  by  the  third  day  was  completely  con- 
scious and  the  cyanosis  had  disappeared.  Porter  considers  that 
these  two  cases  illustrate  the  type  of  poisoning  which  is  due  to  the 
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formation  of  nitrites. — Cleveland  Med.  J.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62 
(1918),  175. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.— Assay  of. — E.  Luce,  finding  inaccurate  the 
volumetric  assay  of  the  Codex,  studied  other  methods  and  finally 
devised  the  following  modification  of  Debourdeaux'  assay: 

Into  a  flask  of  300  mils  capacity  are  introduced  0.50  gramme  of 
the  subnitrate,  1  gramme  of  manganese  sulphate  and  50  mils  of  a 
titrated  solution  made  by  mixing  20  grammes  of  oxalic  acid  crystals, 
300  mils  of  water,  60  mils  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  after  cooling 
adding  enough  water  to  make  500  mils.  The  flask  is  then  closed 
with  a  stopper  fitted  with  an  upright  condenser  and  also  a  tube 
permitting  carbon  dioxide  to  pass  through  the  flask  during  the 
operation.  It  is  then  heated  on  a  water  bath  at  90-95°  for  about 
IV2  hours,  during  which  time  the  nitric  acid  of  the  subnitrate 
decomposes  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

6(C204H2.2H20)  +  2BiON03  +  H2S04  = 

N2O2  +  SCO  +  9C02  +  19H20  +  (BiO)2S04, 

the  manganese  salt  acting  as  a  catalyzer. 

After  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  half 
of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  a  standard  permanganate  solution 
(20  grammes  to  the  liter).  A  sample  of  25  mils  of  the  standard 
oxalic  acid  solution  is  likewise  titrated  with  permanganate  solution. 

From  the  results  obtained  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  sub- 
nitrate is  calculated  by  use  of  the  following  formula : 

r>  +  ,.,...(«  —  n')a  X  200 

Percentage  of  nitric  acid  =  

3 

n  =  mils  permanganate  solution  consumed  by  25  mils  of  the 
oxalic  solution. 

n'  =  mils  permanganate  solution  consumed  by  the  filtrate 
from  the  reaction. 

a   =  titer  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

The  article  gives  complete  record  of  the  author's  experiments 
in  settling  upon  the  assay  as  the  most  satisfactory  yet  devised. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  349. 

MOLYBDENUM   AND   TUNGSTEN. 

Ammonium  Molybdate. — Recovery  from  Analytical  Residues. — 
For  recovering  ammonium  molybdate  from  filtrates  obtained  in  the 
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estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  Knider  recommends  precipitating 
the  molybdic  acid  in  the  filtrate  with  sodium  phosphate  and  washing 
the  precipitate  with  a  0.1  per  cent,  sodium  sulphate  solution. 
The  precipitate  is  then  dried  and  325  grammes  of  the  dry  substance 
is  dissolved  in  1100  mils  of  ammonia  water.  To  this  solution  30 
grammes  of  magnesium  chloride  and  30  grammes  of  ammonium 
chloride  previously  dissolved  in  100  mils  of  water  are  added,  the 
precipitate  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  is  separated  by 
filtration,  and  to  each  420  mils  of  the  filtrate  1200  mils  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  are  added. — Ber. ;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (191S), 
176. 

Tungsten. — Colorimetric  Assay  of. — M.  Travers,  the  author,  has 
already  described  a  colorimetric  method  of  determining  tungsten, 
based  upon  the  reduction  by  titanous  chloride,  giving  a  blue  oxide, 
which  remains  in  colloidal  suspension  in  certain  conditions.  The 
coloration  has  been  found  to  be  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  acidity 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  reaction  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  van- 
adium, phosphorus,  or  molybdenum.  Vanadium  gives  difficultly 
reducible  tungsto-vanadates,  phosphorus  gives  a  precipitate  of 
titanium  phosphate,  while  molybdenum  alters  the  coloration  and 
renders  it  unstable.  Hence  these  three  elements  must  first  be 
eliminated. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  264. 

IRON   AND   COBALT. 

Iron. — Acid  Resisting. — Sydney  J.  Tungay  discusses  the  de- 
velopments in  the  manufacture  of  acid-resisting  iron.  It  has  been 
proven  that  a  pure  form  of  iron — free  from  C — could  be  rendered 
resistant  to  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  by  the  addition  of  16  to 
IS  per  cent,  of  silicon.  One  of  these  is  the  "Neutraleisen"  of 
Germany.  He  compares  the  different  constants  of  cast  iron  and 
acid-resisting  iron,  namely,  density,  tensile  strength,  melting  point, 
hardness,  heat  conductivity,  electrical  resistance,  contraction  per 
foot  in  casting  and  crushing  of  1-inch  cubes.  Apart  from  the 
chemical  plant,  this  iron  has  a  wide  application  for  anodes  in  con- 
nection with  electro-metallurgical  processes.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  magnetic  anodes,  as  they  were 
chiefly  made  in  Germany,  and  a  substitute  was  found — acid-re- 
sisting iron.  In  order  to  make  the  iron  as  free  as  possible  from 
graphite,   the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  is  recommended. — The 
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Practical   Engineer;  through  Sc.   Am.   Suppl.   No.   2219,   May  4, 

1918,  2S8.     (O.  R.) 

Of  such  acid-resisting  ferro-chrome  and  ferro-silicon  alloys,  are 

"tantiron"    and    "duriron."     The   composition    and   constants   of 

these  are: 

Tantiron.  Duriron. 

Si 14        to  15  14        to  14.5 

Mn 2        to    2.75  0.25  to    0.35 

C 0.75to    1.25  0.2    to    0.G 

S 0.05  to    0.15  under  0.05 

P 0.05to    0.1  0.16to    0.2 

Density 6.8  7.0 

Melting  point 2550°  F.  2500  to  2550°  P. 

Tensile  strength  G  to  7  tons  per  sq.  inch;  25%  less  than  cast 
iron.— Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2201,  March  9,  1918,  147.     (O.  R.) 

Reduced  Iron. — Detection  of  Copper  in. — Lucker  points  out  that 
both  powdered  and  reduced  iron  frequently  contain  copper,  and 
that  the  test  for  detecting  copper  given  in  the  German  Pharma- 
copceia,  namely,  dissolving  the  iron  in  nitric  acid  and  supersaturat- 
ing the  solution  with  ammonia  water,  when  no  blue  color  should 
be  produced,  is  not  sensitive  enough.  He  advises  acidulating 
the  ammoniacal  solution  with  acetic  acid  and  adding  to  this  solu- 
tion potassium  ferrocyanide  solution,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
copper,  the  liquid  becomes  colored  red.  After  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  24  hours  a  red  flocculent  precipitate  separates. — Apoth. 
Ztg.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  220. 

Iron. — Experiences  of  an  Iron  Atom. — In  a  series  of  two  highly 
interesting  articles,  Charles  R.  Sturdevant  lets  an  iron  atom  tell 
the  cycle  of  its  life  history  from  the  ore  to  iron  and  steel,  to  telegraph 
wire  and  then  to  rust,  which  falls  to  the  ground  and  again  becomes 
part  of  iron  ore.  For  particulars,  the  original  articles  should  be 
consulted. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No.  2192,  January  5,  1918,  16;  and 
No.  2193,  January  12,   1918,  30.     (O.  R.) 

Rustless  steel. — Composition. — Rustless  steel  contains  15  per 
cent,  of  chromium.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  2.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cobalt. — Separation  and  Assay  of. — A.  Carnot  states  that  with 
hydrogen  dioxide  and  a  fixed  alkali  cobalt  gives  sesquioxide,  while 
nickel  gives  the  protoxide.     In  a  solution  containing  the  two  metals 
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and  an  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and  free  ammonia  only  the 
cobalt  is  peroxidized  and  forms  an  ammonio  cobaltic  salt,  which 
can  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  molybdate.  In  the  cold  the 
roseo  cobaltic  salt  [H2OCo(NH3)&]Cl3  is  first  formed,  but  under  the 
influence  of  ammonia  and  a  moderate  temperature  it  passes  into 
the  purpureo-cobaltic  chloride.  If  it  is  heated  still  more  the  hex- 
ammonia  salt  is  formed  and  some  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as 
hydrate  of  sesquioxide.  The  luteo  cobaltic  chloride  Co(NH3)6Cl3 
remains  in  solution.  The  two  last  chlorides  can  be  used  for  the 
determinations  of  cobalt  by  precipitation  with  ammonium  molyb- 
date. Tungstates  and  vanadates  give  the  same  reactions  as  molyb- 
dates  with  ammonio  cobaltic  solutions.  Salts  of  nickel  are  not 
converted  into  peroxygenated  salts  and  may  thus  be  separated 
from  cobalt.— Bull.  Soc.  Chim.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918), 
227. 

Stellite. — Substitute  for  Platinum  and  Gold-Palladium. — W.  L. 
Scoville,  in  "Capsules  of  Science,"  says  stellite,  an  alloy  of  cobalt 
and  chromium,  has  a  similar  color  and  better  luster  than  platinum 
and  is  a  good  substitute  for  this  metal  in  jewelry.  It  is  also  good 
for  evaporating  dishes  and  other  chemical  ware  which  must  resist 
alkali  liquids,  acid  fumes,  etc.  Being  cheaper  than  gold-palladium 
and  being  malleable,  it  has  some  advantages  over  the  latter  for 
chemical  operations.— Bull.  Pharm.,  32  (1918),  249.     (C.  M.  S.) 

PLATINUM   METALS. 

Platinum. — Production  in  New  South  Wales. — The  New  South 
Wales  Mine  Department  reports  the  discovery  of  an  important 
platinum  deposit,  claimed  to  be  the  most  important  alluvial  find  for 
some  years.  The  quantity  produced  to  the  end  of  1917  was 
13,676  oz.,  valued  at  £34,274.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  615. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Platinum. — Russia's  Production  of. — In  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper  by  A.  R.  Merz,  details  are  given  to  the  mining  of 
platinum  in  Russia.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  mining  began  in 
1823  and  the  metal  became  a  government  monopoly  in  1S28,  when 
the  price  was  fixed  at  $1.21  an  ounce.  From  1828  to  1S45,  the 
Russian  Government  carried  453,014  ounces  of  platinum  and 
the  maximum  production  of  crude  platinum  in  Russia  was  reached 
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in  1902,  when  204, S50  ounces  were  mined.  The  total  Russian 
output  from  1S24  to  1915  was  7,630,761  ounces. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  10  (1918),  920. 

Platinum. — Substitutes  for. — I.  L.  B.  van  der  March  reports  on  a 
substitute  for  platinum,  named  "platino,"  which  consists  of  about 
11  per  cent,  of  platinum  and  about  89  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  A 
dish  weighing  41  grammes  was  subjected  to  the  following  test: 

30  per  cent,  nitric  acid  boiled  for  20  minutes No  loss  in  weight 

25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  boiled  for  20  minutes No  loss  in  weight 

65  per  cent,  nitric  acid  boiled  for  20  minutes No  loss  in  weight 

96  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  boiled  for  5  minutes 


,    2  Mg.  loss 
2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  boiled  for  o  minutes J 

Mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sodium  carbonate  fused 

for  15  minutes No  loss  in  weight 

Potassium  bisulphate  fused  for  20  minutes 1  Mg.  loss 

Potassium  nitrate  fused  for  20  minutes 0.2  Mg.  loss 

Caustic"  potash  fused  for  10  minutes 4.8  Mg.  loss 

Caustic  potash  fused  for  15  minutes 7  Mg.  loss 

Borax  fused  for  20  minutes No  loss  in  weight 

Hydrofluoric  acid  (10  mils)  fumed  off No  loss  in  weight 

Heating  the  dish  in  a  smoky  coal-oil  flame  for  30  minutes  did 
not  reduce  the  weight.  Platino  therefore  seems  to  be  superior 
to  platinum.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  149.    (H.  E.) 

Platinum. — Substitutes  for. — Both  the  high  price  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  supplies  of  platinum  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  various  substitutes,  such  as  "palau,"  a  gold-iridium  alloy,  which 
has  proved  very  effective  for  laboratory  use;  "rhotanium,"  a  gold- 
palladium  alloy,  which  is  satisfactory  for  all  chemical  purposes 
except  for  use  with  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  as  electrolytic 
anodes,  and  is  even  better  than  platinum  as  a  setting  for  jewels; 
and  "amaloy,"  an  alloy  of  nickel,  chromium,  tungsten,  etc.,  which 
is  highly  resistant  to  acid  and  atmospheric  corrosion,  and  very 
serviceable  in  dental  work  and  for  surgical  instruments.  Tungsten 
appears  to  have  displaced  platinum  as  the  material  for  the  targets 
of  X-ray  tubes.— Nature;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
229. 

Platinum. — Substitutes  for. — R.  F.  Heath  reports  on  tests  made 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  any  substitutes  for 
platinum    ware    were    available.     Crucibles    made    of    platinum, 
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gold,  silver,  nickel,  fused  quartz,  and  an  alloy  consisting  of  cana- 
dium  1  part,  palladium  1  part,  platinum  2  parts,  and  nickel  6 
parts,  were  subjected  to  comparative  tests.  The  tests  consisted  in 
subjecting  the  crucibles  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  period  of  32 
hours,  and  immersion  in  strong  acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and 
nitric),  and  determining  their  resistance  to  halogens,  alkalies,  etc. 
In  the  first  test  it  was  found  that  platinum  gave  the  poorest  re- 
sult;, losing  0.14  per  cent  of  its  weight,  as  compared  with  silver 
0.017  per  cent.  In  the  second  test  (with  acids),  platinum  showed 
to  best  results,  but  gold,  canadium  alloy  and  quartz  also  showed 
good  results.  The  highest  figure  was  0.04  per  cent,  of  loss  for  gold 
in  hvdrochloric  acid,  and  0.02  per  cent,  loss  for  the  canadium  alloy 
in  nitric  acid;  silver  showed  better  results  in  hydrochloric  acid 
than  did  gold,  but  showed  a  greater  loss  in  sulphuric  acid,  while 
nickel  gave  poor  results  with  both.  The  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  the  canadium  alloy  was  the  best  general  substitute  for 
platinum,  its  resisting  powers  being  but  slightly  less.  The  melting 
point  of  the  alloy  is  about  1570°  C.  and  its  cost  only  one-half  that 
of  platinum.— Met.  Chem.  Eng.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  2.") 
(1918),  104.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Platinum. — World's  Production  in  igiy. — According  to  figures 
compiled  by  J.  M.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  only  005  ounces  of  crude  platinum  were 
sold  by  placer  mines  in  1917.  This  is  less  than  the  sales  in  1916  by 
about  100  ounces.  The  imports  of  crude  platinum  amounted  to 
31,921  ounces,  not  counting  the  21,000  ounces  of  Russian  crude 
platinum  which  were  received  by  the  Government  late  in  December. 

During  1917  refiners  made  about  33,000  ounces  of  platinum, 
4,S00  ounces  of  palladium,  S33  ounces  of  osmiridium,  and  210 
ounces  of  iridium,  which  can  be  called  "new  metals."  Of  this 
amount  about  7,400  ounces  probably  originated  from  domestic 
materials. 

The  saving  of  scrap  platinum  of  all  classes  resulted  in  much 
larger  recoveries  of  secondary  platinum  metals  than  in  previous 
years,  a  total  of  72,000  ounces  being  recovered,  as  compared  with 
4S.000  ounces  in  1916.— Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),   17;;. 

Osmium. — New  Reaction  of. — According  to  L-  Tschugaeff,  if  a 
solution  containing  osmium  in  the  state  of  tetroxide  or  any  chlor- 
osmiate  is  heated  for  some  minutes  with  excess  of  thiourea  and 
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some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  turns  dark  red  or  pink 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  osmic  solution.  Analysis 
shows  that  the  red  compound  formed  has  the  formula  [Os6(NH2.- 
CS.NH2)]Cl3H..O,  and  is  thus  the  derivative  of  a  new  base  analo- 
gous to  the  luteo-ehromic,  cobaltic,  rhodic,  and  iridic  salts. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  340. 

Osmium  Tetroxide. — Acid  Function  of. — Osmium  tetroxide  is 
generally  supposed  to  possess  no  acid  properties,  but  L.  Tschugaeff 
has  found  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  has  obtained  a  series  of 
well-defined  compounds  of  it  with  the  hydroxides  of  potassium, 
caesium,  and  rubidium  of  general  formula  2MOH.Os04.  They 
are  crystalline  orange  or  brown  compounds,  very  soluble  in  water, 
the  aqueous  solutions  being  strongly  hydrolyzed.  The  caesium 
compound  is  the  least  soluble  and  very  readily  separates  when  a 
very  concentrated  solution  of  ca^ium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide. — Compt.  rend.;  through 
Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  340. 
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GENERAL  subjects. 

Alkaloid  Assays. — Notes  on. — A  comprehensive  article  on  the 
technique  of  alkaloidal  assay  by  George  fiwe  includes  discussion 
of  sampling,  weighing  or  measuring  sample,  preparing  sample  for 
extraction,  transfer  of  prepared  sample  fo  container-  holding  im- 
miscible solvent,  agitation  with  immiscible  solvent  to  extract 
alkaloid,  taking  an  aliquot  portion,  extraction  of  alkaloid  from  im- 
miscible solvent,  evaporation  of  immiscible  solvent  and  treatment 
of  alkaloidal  residue  preparatory  to  weighing  or  titrating  and  final 
weighing  or  titrating  of  alkaloidal  residue. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  41  (1918),  174.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Chemical  Constitution  and  Physiological  Action. —  The  Relation 
between. — Dr.  F.  L.  Pyman  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Chemical   Society  discusses  the   various  factors   in   the   chemical 
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structure  of  substances  which  cause  variations  in  the  physiological 
action.  He  points  out  for  instance  that  stereo-chemical  influences 
often  exercise  profound  effects,  particularly  on  nerve-endings. 
Physical  properties  such  as  solubility  in  different  media  may  be 
of  importance.  The  physiological  effects  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  groups  and  radicals  into  the  constitution  of  a  com- 
pound are  also  gone  into  considerable  detail. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  919.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Halogens. — Assay  in  Organic  Compounds. — M.  Busch  proceeds 
as  follows:  In  place  of  the  current  of  purified  hydrogen  employed 
to  effect  the  reduction  (palladium  being  used  as  the  catalyst)  hy- 
drazine may  advantageously  be  used.  This  is  split  into  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  by  the  catalyst.  About  0.2  gramme  of  the  organic 
halogen  compound  is  dissolved  in  50  mils  of  alcohol.  To  this 
solution  are  added  2  grammes  of  palladinized  barium  sulphate  or 
calcium  carbonate,  2.50  mils  of  50  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  and  10  drops  of  hydrazine  hydrate.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  at  least  one-half  hour,  after 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  removed  by  heating.  The 
catalyst  is  then  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  halogen  determined 
in    the    filtrate.— Z.    angew.    Chem.,    31,    I    (1918),    232.     (G. 

C.  D.) 

Kjeldahl-Gunning  Assay. —  Use  of  Sodium  Sulphate  in. — Lot- 
shaw  and  others  have  suggested  that  sodium  sulphate  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  potassium  salt  in  the  Kjeldahl  method,  claiming  equal 
efficiency  for  the  two  salts.  Dowell  and  Friedeman  have  shown  by 
a  series  of  experiments  that  either  the  anhydrous  or  the  hydrated 
sodium  salt  may  be  used,  that  the  time  of  clearing  is  not  appreci- 
ably affected  by  the  water  of  crystallization  and  that  as  little  as 
five  grammes  of  the  potassium  salt  or  its  equivalent,  4.07  grammes 
of  the  anhydrous  sodium  salt,  may  be  used  without  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  method.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  599.     (G. 

D.  B.) 

Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons. — Tunmann  discusses  the  detection 
of  picric  acid  and  picrotoxin,  which  can  be  extracted  with  ether 
from  acid  aqueous  solutions,  and  of  antipyrine,  to  be  extracted 
from  alkaline  solutions. 

Pioric  add  sublimes  in  homogeneous,  colorless  or  yellow  masses, 
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not  typically  crystalline.  The  isopurpuric-picramic  reaction  and 
the  dyeing  of  wool  are  especially  recommended. 

Picrotoxin  sublimes  mostly  at  215  to  225°,  without  forming 
crystals.  Heating  the  sublimate  with  5  per  cent,  ferric  chloride 
solution  under  the  cover  glass  until  bubbles  appear,  yield,  upon 
cooling,  typical  pentagonal  crystals. 

Antipyrine  sublimes  first  in  drops,  crystallizing  eventually  in 
groups  of  radially  arranged,  flat  prisms.  Upon  heating  with  5 
per  cent,  ferric  chloride  solution,  typical  orange-yellow  crystals  are 
formed,  showing  yellow  shades  in  polarized  light. 

Salipyrine,  subliming  in  bent  needles  forms  a  violet  solution 
with  ferric  chloride,  but  no  crystals,  except  by  increased  heat  and 
those  of  its  decomposition  products. — Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  114,  II  (1918),  139.     (A.  V.) 

Nitriles. — Reaction  for. — S.  Dezani  describes  a  delicate  reaction 
for  the  detection  of  small  amounts  of  nitriles  as  follows:  A  solu- 
tion of  an  aliphatic  or  aromatic  nitrile  treated  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  (12  vols.),  and  2  to  3  drops  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  upon  boiling  produces 
hydrogen  cyanide.  The  presence  of  this  compound  is  established 
by  means  of  test  papers  made  by  impregnating  filter  paper  with 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  drying.  Before  the  test 
is  applied  the  paper  is  immersed  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  In  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrile 
the  test  paper  is  turned  blue,  lesser  amounts  show  a  red  or  brown- 
ish red  color. — Atti  acad.  sci.  Torino;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J., 
25  (1918),  59. 

Organic  Compounds. — Action  of  Light  Rays  on. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Moore  and  Webster  recorded  their  results 
under  three  sections:  (a)  photosynthesis  by  inorganic  transform- 
ers; (6)  action  of  sunlight  and  of  ultra-violet  light  upon  concen- 
trated solution  of  formaldehyde;  (c)  the  general  formation  of  for- 
maldehyde by  the  action  of  light  upon  organic  substances  of  bio- 
chemical origin. 

In  the  first  section  the  reactions  of  a  number  of  inorganic  sys- 
tems in  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  and  exposure  to  light  are  in- 
vestigated, and  it  is  shown  that  certain  of  these  can  build  up 
formaldehyde  while  others  are  inert.  The  activity  is  shown  to  be 
related  to  the  development  of  an  optimum  degree  of  colloidality, 
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and  is  not  due  to  formation  of  higher  or  lower  oxides,  but  more 
probably  to  surface  condensation  on  interfaces. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  condensation  of  formaldehyde 
to  form  reducing  substances  leading  to  carbohydrates,  and  dis- 
cusses the  conditions  favorable  for  such  condensations.  The  ener- 
getics of  such  a  system  are  treated  of  in  this  section,  and  the  effects 
of  general  or  local  concentration  are  considered.  The  equilibrium 
point  in  reversible  reactions  is  shown  to  be  dependent  on  concen- 
tration. 

In  the  concluding  section  a  general  reversible  reaction  is  de- 
scribed, as  a  result  of  which  formaldehyde  rises  in  all  intense  reac- 
tions of  light  upon  substances  of  biochemical  origin.  This  reac- 
tion in  presence  of  excess  of  light  is  an  interesting  reversal  of  the 
process  by  which  all  organic  matter  has  been  built  up  from  inor- 
ganic sources. 

The  bearing  of  this  process  upon  the  germicidal  action  of  sun- 
light, and  the  destruction  of  living  organisms  by  ultra-violet  light, 
is  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  simple  organic  products 
so  formed  are  incompatible  with  the  life  processes  of  living  organ- 
isms and  so  lead  to  their  destruction. 

Taking  such  a  reaction  as  travelling  in  the  reverse  direction,  it 
is  shown  that  the  building  up  of  organic  matter  from  inorganic 
must  have  been  a  necessary  precedent  to  any  existence  of  living 
organisms  on  the  earth,  and  that  all  accumulations  of  reduced  sub- 
stances possessing  stores  of  chemical  energy  must  have  arisen  in 
this  manner  from  storage  of  the  energy  of  sunlight. — Chem.  News, 
117  (1918),  93. 

Organic  Matter. —  Rapid  Destruction  of. — P.  Duret  describes  a 
new  method  of  rapid  destruction  of  organic  matter,  as  follows: 
The  material  under  examination  is  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid 
10  per  cent,  strong  contained  in  a  large  flask,  treated  subsequently 
with  from  10  to  20  grammes  of  ammonium  persulphate  and  the 
whole  heated  to  boiling.  Another  portion  of  from  10  to  20  grammes 
of  this  salt  is  added  after  effervescence  has  ceased,  the  heating 
being  continued.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  all  trace  of 
brown  color  has  disappeared  and  white  fumes  begin  to  be  evolved. 
After  cooling  the  mass  is  treated  with  water.  The  author  states 
that  the  method  is  simple  and  can  be  applied  to  urine,  hair  and 
wool,  and  to  substances  such  as  sugars,  fats,  glycerol,  etc. — Compt. 
rend.,  107  (1918),  129.     (G.  C.  D.) 
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Poison  Gases. —  Used  in  the  War. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences,  S.  J.  M.  Auld,  of  the  British  Military 
Mission,  described  dramatically  the  first  German  gas  attacks,  ex- 
plained the  manipulation  of  the  gases  and  the  means  devised  for 
gas  protection  and  closed  with  the  following  list  of  gaseous  bodies 
used  by  the  Germans  in  gas  clouds  or  in  shells : 

1.  Allyl-iso-thiocyanate  (allyl  mustard  oil)  C3H5NSC  (shell). 

2.  Benzyl  bromide,  C6H5CH2Br  (shell). 

3.  Bromo-acetone,  CH2BrCOCH3  (hand  grenades). 

4.  Bromated  methyl-ethyl-ketone  (bromo-ketone),  CH2BrCO- 
C2H5  or  CH3.CHBr-CH3  (shell).  Dibromoketone,  CH3COCHBr- 
CH2Br  (shell). 

5.  Bromine  (Br2)  (hand  grenades). 

6.  Chloro-acetone,  CH2C1-C0CH3  (hand  grenades). 

7.  Chlorine,  Cl2  (cloud). 

8.  Chloromethyl-chloroformate  (Palite),  ClCOOCH2Cl  (shell). 

9.  Nitro  -  trichloro  -  methane  (chloropicrin  or  nitrochlorof orm) , 
CC13N02  (shell). 

10.  Chlorosulphonic  acid,  S03.H.C1  (hand  grenades  and  "smoke 
pots"). 

11.  Dichloro  -  diethylsulphide  (mustard  gas),  (CH2C1CH2)2S 
(shell). 

12.  Dimethyl  sulphate,  (CH3)2S04  (hand  grenades). 

13.  Diphenyl-chloro-arsine,  (C6H5)2AsCl  (shell). 

14.  Dichloromethyl  ether,  (CH2C1)20  (shell). 

15.  Methyl-chlorosulphonate,  CH3C1S03  (hand  grenades). 

16.  Phenyl-carbylamine  chloride,  C6H5NCC12  (shell). 

17.  Phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride),  COCl2  (cloud  and  shell). 

18.  Sulphur  trioxide,  S03  (hand  grenades  and  shell). 

19.  Trichloromethyl-chloroformate  (diphosgene,  superpalite), 
ClCOOCl3  (shell). 

20.  Xylol  bromide  (tolyl  bromide),  CH3C6H4CH2Br  (shell).— J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  297. 


Photographic  Developers. — Examination  of. — H.  T.  Clarke  out- 
lines methods  for  the  identification  and  wherever  possible  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  more  common  organic  developers 
used  in  photography.  The  developers  may  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  solubilities  as  follows,  using  0.1  gramme  of  the  sample: 

I.  Insoluble  in  5  mils  of  cold  water:     f-Hydroxyphenylglycine. 
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II.  Soluble  in  5  mils  of  ether:  Hydroquinone,  chlorohydroqui- 
none,  catechol,  pyrogallol. 

III.  Soluble  in  5  mils  of  alcohol:  p-Aminophenol  base,  p-am'mo- 
phenol  hydrochloride,  5-amino-2-eresol  hydrochloride,  2,4-diamino- 
phenol  hydrochloride,  p-dimethylaminophenol  oxalate. 

Ilia.  Insoluble  in  alcohol:  p-Aminophenol  sulphate,  5-amino- 
2-cresol  sulpha' c,  f-methylaminophenol  sulphate,  />-dimethylam- 
inophenol  sulphate,  o-methylaminophenol  sulphate,  />-phenylene- 
diamino  hydrochloride. 

Among  the  adulterants  and  useless  substitutes  have  been  found 
the  following:  Starch,  cane  sugar,  citric  acid,  sodium  formate, 
potassium  oxalate,  Rochelle  salt,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  boric 
acid,  borax,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  iodide,  potassium  ni- 
trate, sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphite,  sodium 
bisulphite,  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  carbonate, 
ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  lead  chloride,  lead  sulphate.  J.  Iud.  Eng.  Chem., 
10  (1918),  S91.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Synthetic  Drugs. — Official  American  Names  for. — Prof.  J. 
Stieglitz  urges  the  use  of  the  following  official  names  for  synthetic 
drugs  as  adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Arsphenainine  for  the  drug  marked  salvarsan,  diarsenol  and 
arsenobenzol,  etc. 

Neoarsphenamine  for  the  drug  marketed  as  neosalvarsan,  neodi- 
arsenol  and  novarsenobenzol,  etc. 

Barbital  for  the  drug  marketed  as  veronal. 

Barbital-Sodium  for  the  drug  marketed  as  mcdinal  and  vcronal- 
sodium. 

Procaine  for  the  drug  marketed  as  novocaine. 

Procaine  Nitrate  for  the  drug  marketed  as  novocaine  nitrate. 

Phenylcinchoninic  Acid  for  the  drug  marketed  as  atophan. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (191S),  742.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Synthetic  Drugs. — Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Synthetic  Drugs  of  the  National  Research  Council,  re- 
ports on  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  providing 
for  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  important  synthetic 
drugs  which  before  the  war  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  es- 
pecially from  Germany.  The  commission  has  granted  licenses  for 
the  manufacture  of  arsphenamine,  introduced  as  "salvarsan,"  pro- 
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caine,  introduced  as  "novocaine,"  and  barbital,  first  introduced  as 
"veronal."  Two  or  more  firms  have  been  licensed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  each  of  these  drugs,  after  the  quality  of  the  output  had 
in  each  case  been  checked,  the  first  one  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  other  two  by  the  A.  M.  A.  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  and  the  A.  M.  A.  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  licenses 
are  granted  with  the  condition  that  the  quality  of  the  drugs  must 
be  satisfactory.  In  order  that  the  American  houses  thus  licensed 
may  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  houses  after  the  war, 
the  commission  urges  the  general  adoption  of  the  official  terms 
"arsphenamine,"  "procaine,"  "barbital,"  etc.,  names  which  all 
licensees  are  obliged  to  use  in  addition  to  their  trade  names.  In 
the  case  of  arsphenamine,  the  Commission  has  fixed  the  selling 
price  and  the  product  is  now  sold  cheaper  than  was  "salvarsan" 
before  the  war  began.  An  importing  license  has  been  issued  for 
the  Canadian  "arsphenamine"  (diarsenol),  and  one  will  probably 
be  issued  for  the  French  arsphenamine  (arsenobenzol-Billon). 
Licenses  will  soon  be  issued  for  the  manufacture  of  neoarsphen- 
amin  (neosalvarsan) .— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S),  536.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

Dr.  Stieglitz  further  reports  that  one  of  the  most  impressive 
lessons  taught  by  the  stoppage  of  importations  of  synthetic  drugs 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  the  fact  that  for  only  a  few  of  those  pro- 
tected by  patents  has  the  demand  been  sufficient  to  make  their 
manufacture  here  an  attractive  proposition.  He  reports  on  the 
availability  of  those  synthetics  for  which  there  is  considerable 
demand  and  on  the  manufacture  of  this  in  the  U.  S. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  70  (1918),  688.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Dr.  Stieglitz  in  his  final  report  states  that  an  importing  license 
has  been  granted  for  the  Canadian  brand  of  neoarsphenamin 
(neodiarsenol).  Licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  neoarsphenamin 
have  been  granted  to  the  Dermatological  Research  Laboratories, 
Farbwerke-Hoechst  Company  and  Takamine  Laboratories.  Stieg- 
litz reports  on  the  available  supply  and  the  efforts  to  overcome 
shortage  where  it  exists,  in  regard  to  holocaine  hydrochloride,  bar- 
bital sodium  (veronal  sodium),  caffeine  compounds,  ouabain  and 
digitalis  principles,  silver  preparations,  chloramines,  guaiacol  prep- 
arations, euphthalamine  and  salophen. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70 
(1918),  923.     (W.  A.  P.) 
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The  War  and  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry. — S.  P.  Sadtler  briefly 
reviews  the  industrial  organic  developments  since  the  beginning  of 
the  great  world  war.  He  calls  special  attention  to  the  progress 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  particularly  in  the  cracking  operations, 
and  also  to  the  utilization  of  the  oil  shales  of  the  western  states 
in  the  production  of  oil  fuels.  The  new  American  dye  industry 
which  has  reached  such  a  wonderful  state  of  development  is  also 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  various  other  elements  of  American  in- 
dustrial enterprises  initiated  during  and  before  the  participation 
of  this  nation  in  the  great  war. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  795. 
(I.  G.) 

HYDROCARBONS. 

Hydrocarbons. —  The  Boiling  Points  of. — One  of  the  few  rules 
correlating  the  boiling  point  of  compounds  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion, due  to  Hinrichs  and  Naumann,  has  stood  several  decades 
without  qualification  or  amplification.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered that  the  more  compact  the  molecule  the  lower  the  boiling 
point.  A  further  consideration  of  this  question  shows  that  this 
rule  is  not  always  followed.  That  the  diminution  of  the  boiling  point 
is  really  found  to  depend  on  the  substitution  of  the  beta,  gamma 
and  delta  carbon  atoms  by  methyl  groups  is  the  statement  made 
by  Gervaise  Le  Bas.  He  further  states  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  the  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  is  proportional  to  their 
number.  The  article  is  accompanied  with  numerous  tables  show- 
ing the  result  of  experiments  and  concludes  with  the  following 
notes: 

1.  In  endeavoring  to  get  some  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  above 
changes  it  must  be  noted  that  the  boiling  point  diminishes  as  the 
number  of  methyl  groups  accumulate  in  the  molecule,  and  the 
mere  branching  of  the  chain  does  not  necessarily  produce  any  great 
change  in  the  boiling  point.  The  diminution  of  the  boiling  point 
indicates  that  the  presence  of  methyl  groups  diminishes  the  resid- 
ual affinity,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  intermolecular  cohesion.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  methyl  group  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  hydrogen  than  in  the  methylene  groups,  and  since 
this  substance  in  the  elementary  state  has  a  very  low  boiling  point 
as  well  as  abnormally  large  volume,  there  is  imparted  to  the  broken 
chain  compounds  similar  characters  provided  the  substituents  be 
methyl  groups  and  not  ethyl  or  more  complex  groups.     The  theory 
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of  molecular  volumes  shows  that  the  abnormal  volumes  of  methane 
and  ethane,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  corresponding  expansion  of  carbon 
as  well  as  that  of  hydrogen. 

'2.  Two  contiguous  methyl  groups  cause  a  rise  in  boiling  point 
owing  to  their  mutual  action  in  increasing  the  residual  affinity  or 
intermolecular  cohesion.  This  applies  to  two  methyl  groups  in 
the  ortho-position.  The  simpler  paraffins — that  is,  those  with  the 
terminal  methyl  groups  near  together — have  also  very  low  boiling 
points,  etc.,  the  view  being  that  the  substituting  methyl  groups 
have  to  some  extent  the  properties  of  methane. — Chem.  News,  117 
(1918),  241.     (L,  S.) 

Benzin. — Rendering  Non-inflammable. — Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association  of  the  United 
States  showed  that  from  30  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  is  necessary  to  make  benzin  fairly  safe,  even  these 
mixtures  burning  when  spread  upon  inflammable  material. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  733.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Benzol. — Commercial  Nomenclature. — The  commercial  term 
benzol  when  used  without  any  modifying  phrase  means  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbon  benzene,  C6H6,  usually  in  the  pure  form.  The  word 
benzol  is  preferred  in  trade  to  benzene,  owing  to  the  likelihood  of 
confusing  the  latter  with  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbon,  benzin,  de- 
rived from  petroleum  and  totally  different  in  chemical  structure 
and  properties.  There  are  also  various  grades  of  benzol  known — 
90  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  and  30  per  cent,  benzol.  These  terms 
are  applied  to  benzol  mixtures  of  which  90,  50,  or  30  per  cent,  dis- 
tils over  at  temperatures  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The 
composition  of  these  three  grades  of  commercial  benzol  is  as  follows : 

90  50  30 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

benzol.  benzol.  benzol. 

Benzene 80.9  45.4  13.5 

Toluene 14.9  40.3  73.4 

Xylene 2.2  12.4  11.7 

Impurities 2.0  1.9  1.4 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  much  higher  value  of  toluol 
than  benzol,  these  grades  are  not  so  often  met  with  in  trade  as 
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formerly.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  benzol  and  toluol  are  separated 
and  sold  as  such  in  practically  a  chemically  pure  condition. — Color 
Trade  J.;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  2S0. 

Chlorcosane. — This  solvent  for  dichloraminc-T,  proposed  by 
Dakin  and  Dunham,  is  made  as  follows:  Paraffin,  preferably 
melting  at  50°  C.  or  higher,  is  placed  in  round-bottomed  flasks 
and  heated  to  about  120°.  Two  flasks  connected  in  series,  each 
containing  a  half-kilo  of  the  wax,  may  be  conveniently  used.  A 
rapid  current  of  chlorine  from  a  cylinder  of  the  liquefied  gas  is 
then  passed  through  the  molten  wax  in  the  flasks,  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  thermometer  and  the  necessary  glass  tubes. 
The  temperature  should  be  controlled  within  the  limits  of  125°- 
140°.  The  first  flask  in  which  the  reaction  is  most  vigorous  will 
require  but  little  heating.  Chlorination  is  continued  until  the 
contents  of  the  flasks  have  increased  in  weight  45  to  55  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  wax  taken.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  com- 
plete the  chlorination  of  the  first  flask  and  then  remove  it,  and 
transfer  the  second  to  its  place,  putting  a  fresh  flask  of  paraffin 
wax  after  it.  In  order  to  avoid  undue  discoloration  of  the  prod- 
uct, a  minimum  amount  of  rubber  tubing  should  be  used  for  the 
connections.  Wide  glass  tubing  should  be  used  for  passing  the 
gases,  and  the  ends  of  the  delivery-tubes  are  preferably  blown  into 
bulbs  provided  with  a  number  of  fine  orifices  to  promote  good 
contact  between  the  gas  and  oil.  Hydrochloric  acid  is,  of  course, 
evolved  freely  during  the  reaction.  After  the  requisite  amount 
of  chlorine  has  been  absorbed,  the  oil,  while  still  warm,  is  shaken 
vigorously  with  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate, 
and  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  paper.  The  clear  oil,  which 
has  a  light  yellow  or  sherry  color  and  is  slightly  heavier  than 
water,  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  possesses  a  viscosity  intermediate 
between  that  of  olive  oil  and  castor  oil,  has  almost  no  odor,  and 
is  perfectly  bland  when  sprayed  up  the  nose  or  placed  on  skin  or 
wounds.  Chlorcosane  at  room  temperature  can  dissolve  from  8.5 
to  10  per  cent,  of  dichloramine-T.  For  wound  treatment  a  7.5 
to  8  per  cent,  solution  is  strong  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  is 
most  conveniently  prepared  as  follows:  A  portion  of  the  oil — for 
example,  a  quarter — is  heated  to  75°  or  80°  C.  and  the  weighed 
amount  of  solid  dichloramine-T  is  then  added.  The  latter  sub- 
stance will  promptly  melt  and  dissolve  in  the  warm  oil,  which  is 
then  at  once  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  oil  and  the  whole 
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well  mixed.  If  necessary,  the  solution  can  be  filtered,  but  with 
pure  materials  this  is  not  required.  The  clear  solution  should  be 
at  once  stored  in  small  amber,  corked  bottles,  and  not  exposed  to 
unnecessary  heat. — Brit.  Med.  J.;  tlirough  Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(191S),  73. 

Coal  Oils. — The  Spreading  Poiver  of. — T.  Sollmann  states  that 
P.  N.  Leech  and  he  independently  observed  that  the  addition  of 
a  little  asphalt  to  melted  paraffin  greatly  lowered  its  surface  ten- 
sion toward  water  and  that  a  very  much  thinner  and  more  even 
film  than  with  pure  paraffin  is  formed  and  very  much  more  rapidly. 
Sollman  proposes  to  utilize  this  property  of  asphalt  to  secure  rapid 
and  extensive  spreading  of  the  oil  in  fighting  mosquito  larva?,  thus 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  lowering  the  cost  of  the  petrolatum 
oil  treatment.  He  has  determined  that  most  crude  oils  contain 
impurities  in  sufficient  quantity.  Some,  however,  and  especially 
refined  oils,  need  the  addition  of  asphalt,  kerosene  requiring  about 
0.1  per  cent,  of  asphalt  varnish. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (191S), 
1553.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Gasoline. — Fractionating  Apparatus  for. — E.  Hildt  passes  the 
vapors  from  gasoline  tlirough  six  Vigreux  columns  in  succession, 
these  being  heated  externally  by  the  vapor  of  a  specimen  of  petrol 
boiling  at  a  given  temperature.  Thus  the  vapors  can  be  separated 
into  fractions  boiling  at  >150°,  130-150°,  110-130°,  90-110°, 
70-90°,  50-70°,  <50°.  In  this  apparatus  the  fractionation  can 
be  performed  completely,  and  errors  due  to  air  currents  are  elim- 
inated. Changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  do  not  affect  the  frac- 
tionation.—Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  96. 

Heptane. — Chemistry  and  Properties  of. — E-  Kremers  outlines 
the  uses  which  he  has  found  for  heptane,  obtained  by  himself  and 
his  co-workers  from  Ptnus  sabiniana  and  P.  Jeffreyi  (see  Year 
Book,  1917,  347). 

Most  striking  and  numerous  results  were  obtained,  notably 
when  he  tested  heptane  solutions  with  reagents  also  in  heptane 
solution.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "The  peculiar  chemistry 
thus  opened  up  has  been  designated  a  'new  chemistry.'  "  No  de- 
tails of  the  experiments  made  are  given  in  the  paper. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  343. 
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Illuminating  Gas. — Poisoning  by. — A.  H.  Hucbner  states  that 
illuminating  gas  is  much  more  toxic  than  carbon  monoxide,  since 
in  addition  to  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  this  it  contains  traces  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbon  disulphide. 
Sometimes  the  danger  of  intoxication  is  greater  when  the  gas  has 
become  odorless  on  its  passage  through  the  earth.  Two  cases  are 
reported  in  which  no  odor  could  be  detected  from  gas  issuing  from 
broken  pipes  1.7  meters  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
possibility  of  chronic  gas  poisoning  undoubtedly  exists. — Munch. 
Med.  Wochschr.;  through  Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  16. 

Naphtha. — Origin  of  Name. — According  to  M.  Stephanides, 
Greek  fire  was  nothing  but  petroleum,  the  word  naphtha  coming 
from  the  Greek  "na"  (oil)  "phtha"  (fire). — Compt.  rend.;  through 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  180. 

Petroleum. — Mexican  Production. — The  Bulletin  Service  of  the 
Mexican  News  Bureau  shows  that  in  1901  Mexico  produced  10,345 
barrels  of  crude  oil  annually.  In  1910  the  production  had  risen 
to  3,634,0S0  barrels,  while  in  1917  the  total  production  was 
55,292,770  barrels.  The  Tuxpam  region  leads  in  the  amount  pro- 
duced, while  second  and  third  in  importance  is  Tampico  and 
Minititlan.  In  1917  the  exportations  reached  6,500,000  metric 
tons  of  petroleum  valued  at  $53,000,000  Mexican  gold.  Many  new 
wells  are  being  drilled.— Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  211.     (L.  S.) 

Petroleum. — Production  in  the  United  States. — The  principal 
oil-producing  States  in  America  are  California,  Oklahoma,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Over 
33,500,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  are  annually  consumed  by  railways. 
The  total  yearly  oil  production  of  the  United  States  is  about 
222,500,000  barrels  of  42  gallons,  and  is  furnished  by  the  six  great 
fields  and  a  few  scattered  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil 
produced  from  the  Gulf  and  Californian  fields  is  consumed  as 
fuel.— The  Engineer;  through  Chcm.  News,  117  (191S),  4S. 

Liquid  Petrolatum. — lodinized. — Utilizing  the  property  of  liquid 
petrolatum  to  pass  through  the  intestine  unchanged,  J.  H.  Hoel- 
scher  dissolved  one  grain  of  iodine  in  2  ounces  of  the  oil  and  found 
that  such  iodinized  oil  gave  satisfactory  results,  in  one-half  ounce 
doses,  in  cases  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 
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Hoelscher  found  (a)  that  the  iodine  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
general  circulation  and  cannot  be  detected  in  the  urine;  (b)  that 
it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  feces;  (c)  that  there  is  no  indication 
of  iodism  or  other  toxic  effects;  id)  that  the  laxative  effect  of  the 
oil  is  unimpaired.  He  thinks  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the 
administration  of  other  intestinal  remedies,  such  as  oil  of  cheno- 
podium,  turpentine  or  thymol,  in  liquid  petrolatum,  but  this  phase 
calls  for  further  investigation. — Therap.  Gaz.;  through  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  304. 

Spinacene. — Properties  of. — A.  C.  Chapman  reports  further 
study  of  this  interesting  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  shark  liver 
oil.  By  careful  rectification  he  obtained  a  product  boiling  at  260° 
under  9  mm.  pressure,  having  a  density  of  0.8610  at  15°  and  a 
refractive  index  of  1.4956  at  20°.  From  it  he  prepared  the  hexa- 
chloride,  hexabromide,  trinitrosochloride,  trinitrolpiperidide,  tri- 
nitrolbenzylamide,  hexanitrosochloride  and  nitrosate  and  from  the 
analyses  of  these  as  well  as  from  molecular-weight  determinations, 
he  concludes  that  the  formula  of  spinacene  is  C29H48.  Boiling  the 
hydrocarbon  with  metallic  sodium  under  45  mm.  pressure,  splits 
it  into  two  simpler  bodies,  one  having  the  formula  CioHi8,  resem- 
bling eyclodihydromyrcene  and  cyclolinaloolene,  and  another,  boil- 
ing at  109  to  115°  under  10  mm.  pressure,  which  has  not  been 
further  studied. — Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  277. 

Toluene. — From  Solvent  Naphtha. — G.  Egloff  points  out  that  the 
American  war  need  for  toluene  has  been  estimated  at  22,000,000 
gallons.  Of  this,  he  states  that  2,000,000  gallons  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  cracking  15,000,000  gallons  of  solvent  naphtha  that  is 
available  and  that  can  be  converted  into  toluene  in  water-gas 
machines  that  are  already  constructed.  Some  details  of  the  proc- 
ess are   given   in   the  paper. — J.  Ind.   Eng.  Chem.,   10  (1918),  8. 

Toluene. — Production  from  Spruce  Turpentine. — It  has  been 
shown  by  others  that  by  subjecting  cymene  to  a  Friedel  and 
Crafts  reaction  with  benzene  and  aluminum  chloride,  toluene  and 
cumene  are  formed.  Since  spruce  turpentine,  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  for  paper,  is  largely 
cymene,  A.  S.  Wheeler  has  performed  a  number  of  experiments 
to  show  the  ease  with  which  the  reactions  may  be  carried  out. 
The  toluene  prepared  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  TNT 
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and   other   products   while   the   eumene   is   oxidizable   directly   to 
benzoic  acid.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  359.     (G.  D.  B.) 

VOLATILE    OILS   AND   DERIVATIVES. 

Volatile  Oils. — Analyses  of. — II.  J.  Prins  finds  that  the  bi- 
sulphite determination  of  citral  in  lemon  grass  is  rendered  inac- 
curate by  the  methylheptyl  ketone  in  that  oil  and  in  this  case 
the  sulphite  method  is  better.  In  lavender  oil,  adulteration  with 
terpenyl  acetate  can  best  be  detected  by  its  rate  of  saponification, 
being  much  slower  than  the  saponification  of  the  linalyl  acetate 
of  the  genuine  oil.  The  valuation  of  citron  oil  is  difficult,  since 
aldehyde  content  is  not  a  reliable  criterion.  In  practice  the  best 
method  is  that  of  Bennett,  forming  the  oxime  of  citral  and  titrat- 
ing excess  of  hydroxylamine. — Olien  et  Vetten;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (191 S),  2109. 

Volatile  Oils.— Andalusian. — L.  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  Consul  at 
Malaga,  Spain,  presents  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  condi- 
tions of  this  industry  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  essential  oil 
industry  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  Malaga  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Naturally  production  was  on  a  rather  limited  scale, 
but  it  has  been  steadily  increasing,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  when  the  German  production  of  cheaper  extracts  and  es- 
sences was  shut  off.  It  is  said  that  Spain  leads  the  world  in  the 
production  of  spike,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  pennyroyal,  and  the 
finest  quality  of  geranium  rose  oil.  No  plants  or  herbs  are  culti- 
vated as  all  these  plants  grow  naturally  in  great  profusion  and  are 
easily  obtained  in  the  mountains,  and  the  distilleries,  because  of 
this  profusion  of  raw  material,  are  able  to  operate  all  through  the 
year.  In  the  winter  when  plants  are  scarce  the  distilleries  devote 
themselves  to  re-distillation.  In  this  part  of  Spain,  the  actual 
plant  or  its  leaves  and  not  the  flowers  are  distilled  in  making  es- 
sential oils.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that  the  air  is  so 
charged  with  salt  that  .the  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  destroyed. 
Men,  women  and  children  scour  the  mountains  to  cut  the  plants 
from  which  the  essential  oils  are  made.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  very  simple.  The  vacuum  system  of  refining  is  generally 
used  in  preference  to  that  of  re-distillation.  This  refined  essential 
oil  has  the  true  plant  odor  in  a  high  degree,  is  of  great  strength, 
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more  than  ordinary  solubility,  brilliant  and  limpid,  and  is  abso- 
lutely pure.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  27G.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Antiseptic  Value  of. — Cavel  reports  the  examina- 
tion of  forty-five  essential  oils  to  determine  the  limit  dose  (in  parts 
per  1,000)  necessary  to  be  added  to  gelatin  bouillon  to  prevent  all 
microbic  vegetation.  The  examination  showed  that  even  after 
seven  months,  when  the  plates  were  inoculated  with  a  sewage 
effluent  containing  9-11  million  germs  per  mil,  the  amounts  re- 
quired varied  from  0.7  part  per  1,000  in  the  case  of  thyme  oil,  up 
to  over  15.0  parts  per  1,000  in  the  case  of  patchouli  oil,  the  value, 
under  similar  conditions,  for  phenol  being  5-6  parts  per  1,000. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Nov.,  191S,  38. 

Volatile  Oils. — Assay  of  Alcohols  in. — T.  T.  Cocking  develops 
the  following  simple  formula  whereby  free  monatomic  alcohols 
may  be  determined  in  volatile  oils  containing  any  ester  or  mix- 
ture of  esters  not  affected  by  acetylation : 

(b  —  d)y 


Percentage  of  free  alcohol  = 


0.42016(1335.5  —  b) 


a  =  saponification  number  of  the  original  oil;  b  =  saponification 
number  of  the  original  oil  after  acetylation;  y  =  molecular  weight 
of  the  alcohol. — Perf.  Essent.  Oil  Record;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  1102. 

Volatile  Oils. — Dutch  East  Indian. — An  anonymous  writer  gives 
the  following  information : 

Cajuput  oil,  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  Lencadendron,  is  pro- 
duced in  about  500  distilleries  in  the  Moluccas,  mostly  by  natives 
in  charge  of  Chinese.  Adulteration  with  kerosene  or  benzin  is  not 
uncommon.  The  green  color,  so  much  desired,  is  heightened  by 
placing  strips  of  copper  in  the  stills.  In  1915,  nearly  80,000  kilos 
were  exported,  16,000  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
60,000  kilos  are  used  locally  in  Java. 

Citronella  oil,  from  the  cultivated  grass,  Andropogon  Nardus,  is 
distilled  mostly  in  Java,  233,326  kilos  were  exported  in  1915,  63,560 
kilos  coming  to  the  United  States  while  nearly  516,000  kilos  were 
exported  in  1917,  the  United  States  receiving  205,000  kilos. 

Lemongrass  oil,  from  Cytnbopogon  citratus,  is  produced  in  rela- 
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tively  small  quantities,  for  in  quality  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
Cochin  and  Reunion  lemongrass  oils. 

Catianga  or  ylang-ylang  oil,  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  tree, 
Artabotrys  odoratissima,  is  produced  from  a  large  plantation  on  the 
island  of  Bantam;  350  kilos  of  flowers  yield  1  kilo  of  oil.  The 
quality  is  not  as  good  as  the  Manila  ylang-ylang  oil. 

Patchouli  oil  from  Pogostenwn  Heyeanusd,  is  distilled  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  91  (1918), 
6;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (E.  N.  G.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Influence  of  Oxidizers  on. — Tooth  powders, 
pastes  and  other  preparations  containing  appreciable  proportions 
of  peroxides,  perchlorates  or  other  salts  rich  in  available  oxygen  are 
difficult  to  flavor  permanently  because  of  the  changes  in  the  flavor- 
ing material  due  to  action  of  chemically  active  oxygen.  Experi- 
ments by  Ivor  Griffith  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years 
indicate  that  oil  of  thyme,  thymol,  safrol,  oil  of  asarum  and  oil 
of  cinnamon  resist  oxidation,  whereas  eugenol  and  oils  containing 
esters  and  ketones  are  easily  oxidized.  Other  oils  experimented 
with  give  variable  results. — Proc.  Penna.  Tharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918), 
231.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Italian  Exports. — During  1917  Italy  exported 
73,245,100  kilos  of  volatile  oils  compared  to  91,143,200  kilos  in 
1916,  and  92,186,700  kilos  in  1915.— Chem  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
819.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Volatile  Oils. —  Detection  of  Phenols  in. — L.  Guglialmelli  used  his 
arsenotungstic  and  his  arsenotungstomolybdic  reagents  (see  page 
457)  for  testing  phenols  in  volatile  oils.  Hydrocarbons,  alcohols 
and  ethers  failed  to  react  with  the  reagents;  the  only  aldehydes 
reacting  were  fural  and  benzaldehyde ;  of  the  ketonic  oils,  that  of 
rue  was  the  only  one  giving  a  reaction.  Of  the  phenolic  oils, 
promising  results  were  obtained  with  oils  of  thyme,  cloves  and 
gaultheria,  promising  enough  to  suggest  possibilities  of  colori  metric 
assays.  Anethol,  veratrol  and  trimethylpyrogallol  did  not  react, 
since  only  those  compounds  containing  the  phenolic  hydroxy]  group 
are  sensitive. — Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  665. 

Volatile  Oils. — Production  in  \'ictoria. — J.  K.  Blogg  states  that 
in  Victoria  volatile  oil  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  are  caraway, 
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celery,  fennel,  lavender,  spearmint,  parsley,  peppermint,  rosemary, 
sage  and  thyme.  The  production  of  violets,  jasmin,  tuberose, 
etc.,  is  rather  discouraged,  but  when  grown,  the  odorous  princi- 
ples are  extracted  with  volatile  solvents  in  a  recovery  apparatus 
devised  by  Blogg. — Chem.  Eng.  Min.  Rev.;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (191S),  1494. 

Volatile  Oils. — Production  in  Seychelles. — Two  samples  of 
Ocitnum  gratissimum  were  examined.  In  each  case,  the  whole 
shoot  including  the  whole  flower  spike  was  distilled  and  yielded 
about  0.1  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  composition  of  the  oil  from  each 
sample  was  different,  that  from  Seychelles  containing  62  per  cent, 
of  phenols  (chiefly  eugenol)  while  the  other  (location  not  stated) 
contained  44  per  cent,  of  phenol  (entirely  thymol).  A  sample  of 
Seychelles  oil  of  Ocimitm  basilicum  was  found  to  agree  closely  with 
Reunion  sweet  basil  oil,  having  the  density  0.962  at  15°,  acid  value 
0.8  and  ester  value  2.5. — Bull.  Imp.  Inst.;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  240. 

Oil  of  Ammoniac. — Semmler,  Jonas  and  Roenisch  obtained  about 
0.3  per  cent,  of  an  oil  on  distillation  of  resin  from  gum  ammoniac. 
The  first  two  fractions,  boiling  between  60  and  130°  at  10  mm. 
pressure,  and  representing  19  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  oil,  contain 
linalyl  and  citronellyl  acetates.  The  third  fraction,  boiling  be- 
tween 130  and  140°  at  10  mm.  pressure,  consisted  chiefly  of  "fer- 
ulene,"  a  unicyclic,  di-hydrosesquiterpene,  C15H26.  The  fraction, 
boiling  between  145  and  155°  at  12  mm.  pressure,  representing 
about  22  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  was  found  to  consist  of  "doremone," 
an  ethylenic  sesquiterpene  ketone.  The  highest  fraction,  boiling 
point  above  175°  at  12  mm.  pressure,  contained  cetyl  alcohol, 
hitherto  not  found  in  plants. — Ber.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  I 
(1918),  US.     (A.  V.) 

Oil  of  Barosma  Venusta. — Constituents  of.  —  Goulding  and 
Roberts  found  that  this  volatile  oil  differs  markedly  in  odor  and 
composition  from  that  of  the  official  buchu  leaves,  and  that  it 
does  not  contain  diosphenol.  The  results  obtained  by  the  authors 
indicate  approximately  the  following  composition:  Hydrocarbons 
(chiefly  myrcene),  43.0;  aldehydes  (chiefly  anisaldehyde),  0.5; 
phenols,  0.2;  phenol  ethers,  methyl-chavicol,  21.4;  alcohols,  partly 
linalool    (calculated    as    C10H17OH),    14.3;    esters    (calculated    as 
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CioHivOAc),  2.2;  sesquiterpenes  loss,  etc.  (by  difference),  IS. 4. 
A  consignment  of  the  leaves  forwarded  from  South  Africa  furnished 
2  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  with  the  following  constants:  density  at 
15°,  0.S65;  optical  rotation  at  22°  in  100  mm.  tube,  +0.47';  acid 
value,  5.6;  ester  value,  6.22  (corresponding  to  2.2  per  cent,  of 
esters  as  CioHwOAc);  ester  value  after  acetylation,  55  (correspond- 
ing to  15.7  per  cent,  of  total  alcohols,  or  14.3  per  cent,  of  free  alco- 
hols and  2.2  per  cent,  of  esters). — J.  Chem.  Soc. ;  through  Pract. 
Drug.,  March,  1918,  38. 

Oil  of  Bay. — West  Indian. — West  Indian  bay  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Pimento,  acris,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
bay  rum.  The  leaves  of  two  varieties  of  P.  acris,  known  locally 
as  "Bois  d'Inde  Citronelle"  and  "Bois  d'lnde  Anise,"  are  frequently 
admixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  true  bay  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  oil  subsequently  distilled.  The  oil  from  the  "Citronelle"  variety 
(P.  acris  var.  citrijolia)  contains  citral  and  has  the  flavor  of 
lemon.  Why  the  oil  from  the  "Anise"  variety  does  not  reach  the 
desired  standard  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  leaves  have  been  submitted  to  Kew  but  no  distinctions  can 
be  found  between  the  three  varieties  except  that  the  crushed  leaf 
of  citrifolia  possesses  the  lemon-like  odor. 

The  varietal  forms  intermingle  in  extensive  wild  growths  near 
the  coasts  of  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  leaves  are 
gathered  indiscriminately.  Much  harm  has  already  resulted  to 
the  bay-oil  industry  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  dis- 
tillers that  either  some  method  be  determined  for  distinguishing 
the  undesirable  leaves  or  that  plantations  of  the  true  P.  acris  be 
established.— Kew  Bulletin,  No.  5,  May,  191S;  through  Bot.  Ab- 
stracts.    (E-  N.  G.) 

Oil  of  Bay. — Montscrrat. — This  industry  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  the  island  of  Montserrat,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  50,000  bay-plants  have  been  distributed  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  the  demonstrations  at  the  station  of  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  bay-trees  must  be  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  industry. — Rep.  Agr.  Dept.;  through  Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  174. 

Betulol. — Properties  of. — Semmler,  Jonas  and  Richter  find  that 
this  ingredient  of  birch  bud  oil  is  a  bicyclic  sesquiterpene  alcohol, 
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C12H24O,  that  it  boils  at  157-158°  at  13  mm.  pressure;  has  the 
density  0.9777  at  16°;  refractive  index,  1.5150  at  16°;  optical 
rotation,  — 26.5°  at  1G°.  From  it  were  prepared  betulyl  acetate, 
tetrahydrobetulyl,  tetrahydrobetulene,  Ci5H;8;  betulyl  chloride;  a 
mixture  of  bi-  and  tricyclic  betulenes,  C15H24;  dehydrobetulene, 
C15H22;  tricyclic  betulol,  Ci8H240  (crystalline  needles  melting  at 
147  to  148°);  and  also  its  acetate.  Physical  constants  for  these 
compounds  are  given  in  the  paper. — Ber.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc, 
114,  I  (1918),  301. 

Oil  of  Blepharocalix. — F.  Zelada  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Blepharocalix  giganica,  a  tree  growing  in  Tucuman,  1.5  per  cent, 
of  an  amber-colored  volatile  oil,  with  an  agreeable  odor  resembling 
peppermint  and  eucalyptus  oils.  It  boiled  at  169.9°  under  ordi- 
nary pressure,  had  the  density  0.9 18S  at  15°,  optical  rotation  — 2°  22' 
at  2S°,  refractive  index,  1.4732  at  27.5°.  It  was  soluble  in  6.1 
parts  of  SO  per  cent,  alcohol,  3.7  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
was  practically  insoluble  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol.  On  fractional 
distillation  there  was  obtained  a  terpene  of  disagreeable  odor  boil- 
ing at  157°.  The  oil  also  contained  a  terpene  alcohol  and  esters, 
but  no  phenol,  free  acid,  ketone,  aldehyde,  secondary  nor  tertiary 
alcohols  were  found.  Ester  content  (calculated  as  linalyl  acetate) 
was  18.16  per  cent.;  alcohol  content  (calculated  as  linalyl  alcohol) 
was  15.66  per  cent. — Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1103. 

Dextrogyrate  Camphene. — Conversion  into  Isobornyl  Acetate. — 
Tsakalotos .  and  Papaconstantinou  find  that  d-camphene  can  be 
converted  into  isobornyl  acetate  by  treatment  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  a  catalytic  agent  such  as  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  or 
zinc  chloride.  The  transformation  was  most  quickly  accomplished 
(in  2387  minutes)  in  a  mixture  of  10  grammes  of  camphene,  25 
grammes  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  3  drops  of  50  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  authors'  method  being  to  place  the  mixture  in 
a  polarimetric  tube  and  then  to  take  optical  readings  every  few 
minutes.  Zinc  chloride  was  not  as  effective  a  catalyzer  as  sul- 
phuric acid.  No  transformation  occurred  in  mixtures  of  cam- 
phene and  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  catalyzers  were  absent. — J. 
pharm.  ehim.,  17  (1918),  198. 

Camphor. — Japanese  Shortage.— the  shortage  of  camphor  in 
Japan  is  described  by  U.  S.  Consul  F.  R.  Rutter,  the  reason  being 
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the  utilization  of  camphor  refineries  for  war  purposes.  Consump- 
tion of  this  drug  has  increased  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  599.     (I.  G.) 

Camphor. — Japan's  Monopoly  in. — In  view  of  the  great  de- 
velopment of  Japan  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  it  is  only  in  natural 
sequence  that  her  factories  should  absorb  an  ever-growing  pro- 
portion of  the  Formosan  production  of  crude  camphor.  When  this 
tendency  is  coupled  with  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
supplies  derived  from  the  great  island  home  of  the  camphor  tree, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  raw  gum  available  for  European 
and  American  refineries  is  likely  to  be  a  gradually  diminishing 
quantity  until  the  export  from  the  Japanese  Empire  practically 
ceases  altogether.^ 

There  are,  we  believe,  still  plenty  of  camphor  trees  in  Formosa, 
but  the  readily  accessible  districts  are  becoming  exhausted,  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport  and  the  savage  nature  of  the 
interior  country  and  its  inhabitants,  new  forests  are  not  readily 
opened  up.  In  these  circumstances  we  may  well  ask  if  the  world's 
consumption  of  refined  camphor  is  in  the  near  future  to  be  entirely 
met  by  Japan.  Of  course,  no  blame  can  be  alleged  against  our 
Eastern  Allies  in  preferring  to  export  the  finished  article  rather 
that  the  rough  product  of  the  Formosan  stills,  but  British  and 
American  manufacturers  will  certainly  look  round  for  other  sources 
of  supply  of  their  raw  material,  and  at  the  outset  the  prospect  does 
not  appear  too  promising.  Plantations  in  Florida,  Algeria,  and 
elsewhere  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  comparatively  little  assis- 
tance can  be  expected  from  them  for  some  years.  Time  was  when 
China  produced  considerable  quantities  of  crude  camphor,  which 
was  a  regular  item  on  the  British  market,  but  reckless  destruction 
of  the  trees  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  day,  without  any  regard 
to  the  future,  has,  if  not  killed,  seriously  maimed  the  "goose  which 
laid  the  golden  egg." — Perf.  Essent.  Oil  Record;  through  Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  280. 

Camphor. — Production  and  Uses. — Due  to  the  increased  de- 
mand, as  well  as  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  camphor,  the 
price  has  risen  from  40  cents  per  pound  prior  to  the  war  to  $3.75 
per  pound  for  refined  camphor.  The  commercial  supplies  come 
from  Japan,  China  and  Formosa. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  the  United  States  is  at 
present  cultivating  camphor  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Florida. 

Besides  its  use  in  medicine  and  as  a  protection  from  moths, 
enormous  quantities  are  demanded  in  the  manufacture  of  cellu- 
loid and  smokeless  powder. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  301.     (F.  H.) 

Camphor. —  Two  New  Derivatives  of. — M.  Guerbet  produced 
by  the  action  camphor-sodium  upon  camphor,  a  product,  bornylene 
camphor,  which  he  concludes  has  the  formula 

yC    =    C-. 

C8H14/    |         |        \C8H14. 
NCO     CH-/ 

In  trying  to  make  this  product  by  treatment  of  camphor  with 
sodium  methylate  in  methyl  alcohol,  he  obtained  another  product, 
C20H30O2,  which  he  identifies  as  a  stereoisomer  of  Oddo's  dicam- 
phor  and  which  has  the  formula 

/CH  —  CH, 

CsH,/  I  I      \C8H14. 

XCO        CCT 

The  new  body,  which  Guerbet  calls  iso-dicamphor,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  melts  at 
196°,  and  has  the  rotary  power  aD  =  64°  54'.  From  it  he  pre- 
pared a  monoxime,  C2oH3oONOH,  melting  at  159-160°;  a  dioxime, 
C2oH3o(NOH)2,  melting  at  235°;  a  tetrabromide,  C2oH3o02Br4,  in 
the  form  of  brown,  unstable  needles;  a  monobromide,  C2oH2<>Br02, 
melting  at  161°;  and  a  dibromidc,  C2oH2sBr202,  melting  at  132°. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  97. 

Cardamom  Oil. — Properties  of  the  Mysore. — E.  J.  Parry  finds 
that  Mysore  cardamom  oil  is  as  good  quality  as  the  best  Malabar 
oil.  The  Mysore  oil  has  a  density,  0.934;  optical  activity,  +21°; 
refractive  index,  1.4615  at  20°,  and  is  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  al- 
cohol. The  oil  from  other  varieties  of  cardamom  have  properties 
tabulated  below: 

Optical 

Source.  Density.  activity.  Botanical  source. 

WildCeylon 0.895to0.910  +12°  

Bengal ■ — 12°  Amomum  aromalicum 

Cameroon Levorotary  

Korarima 0.903  Levorotary  Arnomum  korarima 
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— Perf.  Essent.  Oil  Record;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
1102. 

Carvacrol. —  Manufacture  from  Sulphite  Turpentine. — A.  W. 
Schorger  states  that  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the 
paper  industry  there  is  obtained  during  the  recover)-  of  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  a  quantity  of  an  oily  liquid  known  as  sulphite  or 
spruce  turpentine.  The  recovery  amounts  to  about  one-half  gal- 
lon per  ton  of  pulp,  which  at  the  present  extent  of  the  pulp  industry 
in  North  America  amounts  to  a  possible  recovery  of  about  750,000 
gallons.  This  oil  consists  mainly  of  p -cymene  and  not  of  terpenes. 
By  various  cracking  processes  and  also  by  a  Friedel  and  Crafts 
reaction  with  benzene  and  aluminum  chloride,  toluene  may  be 
produced  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  weight  of 
cymene. 

By  a  fusion  of  the  sodium,  calcium  or  barium  salt  of  the  2-sul- 
fonic  acid  of  cymene  with  alkali,  carvacrol,  an  isomer  of  thymol 
is  obtained,  with  yields  ranging  from  8  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical. Thymol  and  carvacrol  have  very  similar  antiseptic  prop- 
erties. An  iodine  compound  of  carvacrol,  "iodocrol"  has  been 
produced  with  properties  similar  to  those  of  aristol  from  thymol. 
The  United  States  imports  annually  about  S000  pounds  of  thymol 
in  addition  to  the  small  amounts  produced  at  home. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  10  (1918),  259.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Carvacrol. — Commercial  Manufacture  from  Spruce  Turpentine. — 
Hixson  and  MeKee  recommend  the  following  method  of  produc- 
tion of  carvacrol: 

Spruce  turpentine  is  treated  at  90  to  100°  for  four  hours  with 
sulphuric  acid  (66°  B.)  and  the  reaction  product  neutralized  with 
limestone,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  calcium  cymene  sulphate, 
which  is  then  converted  into  the  sodium  salt  by  treatment  with 
soda  ash.  The  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  evaporated  and  dried 
in  vacuum  apparatus  and  fused  at  350  to  370°  for  six  hours  with 
one-half  its  weight  of  76  per  cent,  caustic  soda.  By  dissolving 
the  fusion  mixture  in  water  and  exactly  neutralizing  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (40°  B.)  the  carvacrol  is  set  free  and  may  be  removed 
by  steam  distillation  or  by  agitation  with  an  immiscible  solvent. 
The  carvacrol  may  then  be  purified  by  direct  distillation.  A  yield 
of  carvacrol  amounting  to  somewhat  better  than  60  per  cent,  was 
obtained,  as  a  cost  estimated  at  about  sixty  cents  per  pound. — 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  982.     (G.  D.  B.) 
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Oil  of  Cassia. — Constituents  of. — Dodge  and  Sherndal  (see  Year 
Book,  1915,  253)  have  examined  oil  of  cassia,  with  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  constituents,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  by- 
Dodge  alone.  The  apparent  composition  of  the  oil  may  now  be 
considered  as  follows: 

Previously  known:  Cinnamic  aldehyde  75  to  90  per  cent.,  cin- 
namyl  acetate,  phenyl  propyl  acetate  (?),  methyl  ortho-coumaric 
aldehyde. 

Dodge  and  Sherndal:  Salicyl  aldehyde  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent., 
coumarin,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  liquid  acid  of  fruity  flavor. 

Dodge:     Benzaldehyde,  methyl  salicyl  aldehyde. 

A  method  is  given  by  conversion  of  aldehyde  oximes  to  the 
corresponding  acids  by  oxidation  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium 
permanganate.  The  original  paper  should  be  seen  for  details. — 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (191S),  1005.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Cineol. — Properties  of. — J.  C.  Earle  determined  the  solubility 
of  cineol  in  water  at  various  temperatures,  in  Farrington  bottles 
for  testing  fat  in  skim  milk.  He  found  that  100  grammes  of  water 
dissolved  0.64  gramme  of  cineol  at  1.5°;  0.57  gramme  at  7.5°; 
0.54  gramme  at  10°;  0.35  gramme  at  21°;  0.21  gramme  at  40°; 
and  0.19  gramme  at  50°.  Cineol  was  detected  by  warming  1  mil 
of  the  oil  under  examination  on  a  water-bath,  then  saturating  with 
iodol,  and  then  filtering,  when  crystals  of  the  double  compound 
of  cineol  and  iodol  separate  out;  immediately  when  the  propor- 
tions are  1  volume  of  cineol  with  three  volumes  of  phellandrene ; 
after  a  short  time,  when  the  proportions  are  1  with  10,  and  after 
standing  one-half  hour,  when  the  proportions  are  1  with  20  or  30. 
—J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  274T. 

Citral. — Improved  Assay  Method. — Parker  and  Hiltner  propose 
the  following  improvement  of  the  Hiltner  method  which  comprises 
the  formation  of  a  colored  condensation  product  of  citral  and  meta- 
phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  and  the  comparison  of  this  yel- 
low color  with  that  produced  by  standard  citral  solutions. 

It  has  been  found  on  many  occasions  that  citrus  oils  and  ex- 
tracts will  give  a  green  or  blue  color  with  the  reagent,  masking 
the  comparison  color.  This  effect  is  more  frequently  obtained 
with  old  and  oxidized  oils  and  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  peroxide-like  compounds  which  oxidize  the  reagent.  By 
adding  a  reducing  agent  to  the  reagent  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
Ililtner's  reagent,  modified,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  gramme 
each  of  metaphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  and  crystallized  ox- 
alic acid  in  45  mils  of  SO  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  is  diluted  to  100 
mils  with  SO  per  cent,  alcohol,  shaken  with  two  or  three  grammes 
of  fuller's  earth  and  filtered  on  a  double  filter.  The  clear  reagent 
is  then  used  according  to  Hiltner's  original  method. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  10  (191S),  COS.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Citronella  Oil. — Ceylon  Production. — Due  to  increased  planting 
of  rubber  and  other  products,  the  Ceylon  output  of  citronella  oil 
is  falling,  the  exports  in  1917  being  1,399,991  lb.— Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  853.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Citronella  Oil. — Javanese. — The  Java  Dutch  are  giving  much 
thought  to  citronella  cultivation.  The  grass  is  largely  produced 
by  native  growers  on  a  system  of  advances  made  by  the  factory 
owners.  When  harvesting  time  comes,  there  is  a  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  two,  the  grower  trying  to  sell  his  grass  wet,  damaged, 
and,  if  possible,  encrusted  with  extraneous  material,  while  the 
distiller  tries  to  buy  it  dry,  clean,  and  in  good  condition.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  system  of  control,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
what  the  average  yield  of  oil  is.  In  one  factory  the  yield  calcu- 
lated on  the  grass  as  delivered  was  0.0  per  cent.,  while  when  cal- 
culated on  a  portion  of  the  grass  cleaned  and  properly  dried  it 
was  0.9  per  cent.  In  another  factory  the  yield  in  one  season 
varied  from  0.72  to  1.49  per  cent.  The  anonymous  writer  sug- 
gests that  the  industry  should  be  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  out- 
lines a  scheme  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grass  in  patches  of  four 
hectares  each,  the  product  of  each  patch  to  be  distilled  by  itself 
in  a  central  factory. — Soerabaija  Handelsblad;  through  Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  212. 

Citronellal. — Prins  shows  that  the  action  of  formic  or  phos- 
phoric acid  converts  citronellal  into  an  oil  which  on  distillation 
in  vacuo  yield  10  per  cent,  of  isopulegol;  15-20  per  cent,  of  a  con- 
densation product  of  two  molecules  of  the  aldehyde  itself;  iso- 
pulegol hydrate,  melting  at  85°;  and  a  heptylic  glycol,  C10H20O2, 
melting  at  00-02°. — Chem.  Weekblad;  through  Pract.  Drug., 
Apr.,  1918,  38. 
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Coumarin. — Adulteration  of. — J.  C.  Umney  recently  examined  a 
sample  containing  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  terpin  hydrate.  The 
presence  of  this  adulterant  may  be  proved  by  extracting  with 
ether,  in  which  terpin  hydrate  is  much  less  soluble  than  coumarin. 
The  melting  point  of  the  residual  portion  will  be  found  to  be 
much  higher  than  that  of  coumarin.  The  latter  melts  at  67°, 
and  terpin  hydrate  at  116-117°.  A  mixture  of  the  two  melts 
at  102-105°.  On  heating  terpin  hydrate  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  characteristic  odor  of  terpineol  will  be  recognized. — 
Perl".  Essent.  Oil  Record;  through  Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  476. 

Oil  of  Elsholtzia. — Constitution  of  Elsholtzic  Acid. — Continuing 
the  work  of  Asahina  and  his  pupils  on  the  volatile  oil  of  Elsholtzia 
cristata  (see  Year  Book,  1914,  page  420),  Asahina  and  Kariyone 
have  studied  elsholtzic  acid  and  oxidation  product  of  the  ketone 
found  in  the  oil.  From  this  acid  (30  grammes)  on  treatment 
with  sulphur  oxychloride  (150  grammes)  there  was  obtained 
elsholtzyl  chloride  (24  grammes).  This,  treated  with  bromine  at 
190  to  200°  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  gave  furfuraldehyde  car- 
boxylic  acid,  C6H404,  melting  at  158°.  From  it  were  prepared 
the  following: 

1.  An  oxitne,  melting  at  225°. 

2.  A  phenylhydr ozone,  yellow  needles  melting  at  171°. 

3.  Furfurcyanocarboxylic  acid,  prepared  by  treating  "1"  with 
acetic  anhydride  at  150°,  as  a  solid  melting  at  183°. 

4.  Furfurdicarboxylic  acid,  made  from  the  aldehyde  acid  by 
treatment  with  silver  oxide  on  a  water-bath.  This  is  a  solid  melt- 
ing at  221°,  which  is  not  the  same  as  furfur-  a,  /3-dicarboxylic  acid 
described  by  Feist  in  1902. 

From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  compounds,  Asahina  and  Kari- 
yone decide  that  the  formula  of  elsholtzic  acid  is 

HC C— CH3 

H  II 

HC— O— C— COOH 

— J.    Pharm.    Soc.   Japan;   through   Chem.   Abstracts,    12    (1918), 
1047. 

Eucalyptus  Oil. — Australian  Production. — The  eucalyptus  oil 
industry  in  Australia  is  of  an  importance  comparable  to  the  lemon- 
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oil  industry  of  Italy.  Both  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  respective  countries.  Although  there  are  300 
species  of  eucalypts  in  Australia,  less  than  twenty-five  of  these 
can  be  utilized  for  their  oil.  E.  Macarthuri  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  in  Australia,  as  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower  and  its 
oil  contains  GO  per  ceut.  of  geranyl  acetaU . 

The  annual  production  of  the  oil  (nearly  a  million  pounds)  has 
been  well  maintained  within  recent  years,  but,  owing  to  restricted 
transportation,  large  stocks  have  been  accumulating  which  will 
soon  compel  distilleries  to  close,  while  in  the  London  market  a 
shortage  of  the  oil  is  experienced  with  a  consequent  rise  in  price. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  811;  through  Bot.  Abstracts.  (E. 
N.  G.) 

Eucalyptus  Oils. — Rejractometric  Readings  of. — H.  G.  Smith 
discusses  the  value  of  the  refractometer  in  determining  the  quality 
of  eucalyptus  oils.  He  publishes  tables  showing  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  oils  from  Eucalyptus  polybractia,  E.  australiana  and 
E.  dives.  In  12  samples  of  oil  f rom  t&jombractea,  the  densities 
ranged  from  0.9195  to  0.9300  at  15*  juiq"  the  refractive  index 
varied  from  1.4586  to  1.4633  at  2()c^in  15  samples  of  oil  from 
E.  australiana  the  density  ranged  frfsjj[4).#100  to  0.9220  at  15° 
and  the  refractive  index  varied  from  1.4617  to  1.4711  at  20°; 
in  8  samples  of  oil  from  E.  dives,  the  density  ranged  from  0.8S92 
to  0.9020  at  15°  and  the  refractive  index  varied  from  1.4798  t" 
1.4809  at  20°.  As  to  optical  rotation,  E.  polybractea  oil  ranged 
from  — 0.3°  to  +0.8°;  E.  australiana  oil  ranged  from  — 1.2°  to 
+3.6;  E.  dives  oil  ranged  from  — 55.4°  to  69.8°. — J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  37  (1918),  272t. 

Grape-Fruit  Oil. — H.  F.  Zoller,  by  steam  distillation  of  grape- 
fruit, obtained  a  green-yellow  oil  with  'marked  odor  of  citral, 
having  the  density  0.845  to  0.S60;  refractive  index,  1.4750  to 
1.4785;  and  optical  rotation,  +72.5  to  78.5°.  It  contained  90 
to  92  per  cent,  of  tf-limonene,  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  citral,  0.5  to  1.5 
per  cent,  of  d-pinene  and  1 . 2  per  ceut.  of  linalool. — Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Rept.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2109. 

Heliotropin. —  Use  for  Controlling  Body  Lice. — As  a  result  of  a 
trial  of  many  substances,  Wm.  Moore  favors  the  impregnation  of 
the    underwear   with   heliotropin   as   a   means   of   controlling   the 
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clothes  louse.  If  heliotropin  is  used  without  oil,  it  crystallizes 
out  and  soon  rubs  off.  It  was  found  that  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  heliotropin  in  ether  to  which  0.5  gramme  of  fat  or  wax  was 
added  when  applied  to  underwear  would  remain  effective  for  72 
hours.  When  1  gramme  of  heliotropin  to  3  grammes  of  oil  of 
theobroma  was  dissolved  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide  or  benzin 
was  used,  spread  over  4S  square  inches  of  underwear,  the  under- 
wear could  be  worn  for  16S  hours  before  its  lost  it  toxicity  to  lice. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  530.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Lemon  Oil. — Efforts  to  Produce  in  America. — One  of  the  problems 
that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  keeping  persistently  after  is  how  to  devise  a  method 
of  mechanically  extracting  lemon  oil  on  a  commercial  scale  eco- 
nomically. For  several  years  the  bureau  has  been  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  citric  acid  from  culls,  and,  having  shown  how, 
there  are  now  two  important  plants  in  California  getting  out  the 
citric  acid.  But  the  Bureau's  contention  all  along  has  been  that 
citric  acid  cannot  be  produced  for  a  commercial  profit  unless  the 
extraction  of  lemon  oil  is  carried  along  at  the  same  plant.  The 
people  in  California  are  getting  out  some  lemon  oil,  but  the  bureau 
does  not  feel  that  the  plants  now  in  operation  have  developed 
this  business  to  the  extent  that  sound  business  principles  require. 
In  Italy  the  lemon  oil  is  gotten  out  by  hand,  but  because  the  cheap 
labor  is  not  to  be  had  here,  mechanical  processes  must  be  substi- 
tuted in  this  country. — Am.  Perfumer;  through  Am.  Drug.,  66 
(1918),  372. 

Lemon  Oil. — Substitute  for  Oil  of  Turpentine. — Investigations 
conducted  by  the  Italian  Government  to  determine  the  value  of 
oil  of  lemon  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine  having  given 
excellent  results,  the  existing  heavy  stocks  will  be  made  use  of  in 
this  way,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  has  to  be 
imported.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  677.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Oil  of  Limes. — Production  in  Nigeria. — E.  J.  Parry  states  that 
there  is  great  possibilities  for  the  production  of  the  oil  in  Nigeria. 
An  experimental  lot  had  the  density  0.8S2;  optical  rotation, 
+34°;  and  refractive  index  at  20°,  1 .4775.— Perf.  Essent.  Oil 
Record;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1102. 
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Menthol. — Japanese  Exports. — During  1917  Japan  exported 
251,210  kin  of  menthol,  valued  at  1,594,327  yen. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  237.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Menthol. —  Toxicity  of. — A  professor  at  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg reports  that  he  took  8  to  9  grammes  of  menthol  in  oil  and 
found  untoward  symptoms  resulted ,  the  characteristic  sensation  of 
cold  extending  throughout  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
other  physicians,  taking  the  same  dose  of  menthol,  felt  no  ill  ef- 
fects.—Der  Morser;  through  D.-H.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918),  4. 

Mustard  Oil. — Influence  of  Solvents  upon  its  Irritating  Action. — 
T.  Sollmann  studied  the  influence  of  solvents  on  the  cutaneous 
irritation  caused  by  mustard  oil.  He  finds  that  olive  oil  and  tur- 
pentine produce  practically  no  hyperemia;  that  ether  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  produce  very  little;  that  95  per  cent,  alcohol  causes 
distinct  hyperemia;  that  50  per  cent,  alcohol  produces  lasting 
hyperemia;  and  that  mucilage  of  acacia  or  syrup  cause  most  in- 
tense and  persistent  hyperemia.  In  other  words,  good  solvents 
for  the  oil  hinder  its  penetration  into  the  skin. — J.  Pharmacol. 
Exp.  Therap. ;  through  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1893. 

Oil  of  Orange. — Production  in  Jamaica. — From  a  consular 
report,  we  have  the  following  information  concerning  the  new 
orange  oil  industry  of  Jamaica  which  started  after  the  1918  earth- 
quake in  Messina,  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  oils  up  to  that  time. 

The  not  entirely  ripe  fruit  is  placed  in  a  machine  known  as  a 
"rinder,"  a  shallow,  copper  basin  coated  with  tin  on  the  inside  and 
studded  thickly  with  sharp  copper  tacks.  The  orange  is  rolled 
lightly  over  the  tack  points  and  the  oil  oozes  out  into  an  oil-col- 
lecting receptacle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

One  pound  of  oil  is  the  approximate  yield  from  500  oranges, 
and  takes  eight  hours  to  produce. 

Due  to  the  high  prices  offered,  adulterations  with  kerosene, 
turpentine  and  cottonseed  oils  are  not  infrequent. — Drug.  Circ, 
02  (1918),  190.     (F.  H.) 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal. — Examination  of. — C.  T.  Bennett  states  that 
the  only  practical  method  known  at  this  time  is  the  generally 
employed  bisulphite  method,  the  result  including  both  pulegone 
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and  menthone.  Exhaustive  experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  absorption  is  much  slower  in  the  case  of  oil  of  pennyroyal 
than  in  practically  all  other  oils,  especially  as  compared  to  oil  of 
caraway  and  oil  of  dill.  The  writer  states  that  the  shaking  should 
be  continued  during  three  hours  instead  of  the  usual  time  of  one 
hour.  He  states  that  in  one  instance  a  sample  yielded  44  per  cent, 
of  ketones  as  the  result  of  shaking  continuously  for  one  hour. 
Two  hours'  shaking  yielded  58  per  cent.,  and  three  hours'  shaking, 
82  per  cent.  In  still  another  instance  the  result,  after  one  hour, 
was  50  per  cent.,  and  after  three  hours  8S  per  cent.  These  figures 
would  seem  to  substantiate  the  claim  made  by  Parry,  that  oil  of 
pennyroyal  contains  over  SO  per  cent,  of  pulegone  and  other  ketones. 
— Perf.  Essent.  Oil.  Rec;  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918), 
4S6a.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Peppermint  Oil. — A  New  Constituent  of. — A  new  constituent, 
phenylacetic  ester  of  hexenol,  has  been  isolated  by  Walbaum 
from  Japanese  peppermint  oil.  It  has  the  constitution  CH2(CeH5)- 
COCH2.CH2CH  =  CH,CH2CH3  and  the  following  characters :  Sp.  Gr., 
0.8508;  B.  P.,  156-157°;  refractive  index,  1.4803.  The  naturally 
occurring  ester  is  hard  to  purify,  but  when  prepared  synthetically 
in  a  pure  condition  it  has  the  following  characters:  Sp.  Gr., 
1.000;  B.  P.,  299-300°;  refractive  index,  1 .4981.— Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (191S),  72S.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Petitgrain  Oil. —  United  States  Imports  from  Paraguay. — The 
United  States  imported  33,680  lbs.  of  petitgrain  oil,  valued  at 
£12,000,  direct  from  Paraguay  during  1916,  compared  to  23.040 
lb.,  valued  at  £7,000,  during  1915.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
746.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Oil  of  Pycanthemum. — E.  R.  Miller  finds  that  the  volatile  oil 
of  Pycanthemum  lanceolatum  contains  carvacrol,  pulegone,  geraniol, 
dipentene,  one  or  two  other  terpenes,  and  a  second  ketone,  proba- 
bly thujone.  The  oil  form  young  plants  have  as  high  a  carvacrol 
content  as  has  the  oil  from  fully  matured  plants.  The  oil  from 
young  plants,  however,  contain  less  ketone.  The  carvacrol  con- 
tent runs  from  14.5  to  58  per  cent.,  with  most  running  25  per  cent. 
or  more.  The  ketone  content  runs  from  3  to  40  per  cent.  The 
terpene  of  one  sample  ran  at  about  20  per  cent. — Wise.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Station  Circ;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1410. 
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Oil  of  Rose. — Bulgarian. — The  Bulgarian  rose-growers  have 
formed  a  league  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  rose-oil  producers. 
The  financial  organ  of  this  league  is  the  "Rozowa  Banka."  It  is 
concerned  with  the  testing  of  otto,  and  adulterations  are  less  fre- 
quent now  that  no  products  are  put  on  the  market  before  being 
tested  by  the  Chemical  Institute  of  the  bank.  This  year's  rose 
harvest  has  failed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  rise  in  work- 
ing costs  a  further  increase  in  prices  has  resulted.  The  cultiva- 
tors have  resolved  to  fix  the  price  for  rose  oil  at  leva  4,000  per  kg. 
In  retail  trade  a  bottle  containing  5  grammes  costs  leva  20.  These 
prices  are  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  cannot  be  ex- 
ported.— Wirtsehaft  Ztg.  Zentralmachte ;  through  Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  898. 

Oil  of  Rose. — Production  of. — According  to  consular  reports  the 
191S  yield  of  oil  of  rose  will  be  very  materially  less  than  that  of 
1917.  This  is  not  only  due  to  conditions  connected  with  the 
war,  but  also  to  climatic  influences  which  were  unfavorable.  The 
price  paid  for  rose  leaves  averaged  23/4  d.  per  kilo,  at  normal 
exchange.  Nearly  300  pounds  of  leaves  of  the  191 S  crop  were 
required  to  yield  1  ounce  of  the  oil,  compared  with  less  than  200 
pounds  of  the  1917  crop.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  191S  yield 
of  oil  will  exceed  6600  pounds,  against  11,000  pounds  in  former 
years.— J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  475r.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Oil  of  Samphire. — Properties  of  French  Grown. — Delepine  and 
de  Belsunce  distilled  the  oil  from  the  umbels,  seeds  or  roots  of 
Crilhmun  maritimum,  grown  in  France.  They  found  in  it,  apiol, 
3,0-methyl-isopropyl  methoxybenzene,  and  crithmene,  which 
boils  at  180-182°  under  ordinary  pressure.  Phellandrene  was  not 
found.  As  to  the  effect  of  localities,  the  following  table  supplies 
data : 

Percentage  Hydrocarbon 

Source.  Density.  of  apiol.  melting  at  63°. 

Mediterranean 0.882-0.890  4-8%  

Batz 0.946  28%  Some 

Cran-anx-oefs 0.991-1.125  40-90%  Some 

Biavoritz 0.974  40%  

The  sample  of  Batz  oil  also  contained  pinene  — Bull.  soc.  chim.; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (191S),  977. 
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Oil  of  Spearmint. — Influences  Affecting  Yield. — Frank  Rabak 
states  that  the  yield  of  oil  varies  with  seasonal  conditions.  The 
maximum  oil  content  is  reached  during  the  flowering  period,  with 
the  tops  containing  the  highest  percentage  of  oil.  Drying  parts 
of  the  plants  reduces  the  total  amount  of  oil  and  causes  changes 
producing  increased  amounts  of  esters  and  alcohol.  Esterifica- 
tion  and  alcohol  formation  tend  to  increase  during  maturity. 
Freezing  causes  a  marked  increase  in  the  formation  of  the  odor 
bearing  esters  and  alcohols. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (191S),  275. 
(G.  D.  B.) 

Oil  of  Tar. — Properties  of. — E.  J.  Millard  states  that  the  yield 
of  oil  from  distillation  of  Stockholm  tar  is  small  and  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  oil  is  0.921.  American  wood  tar  yields  nearly  40 
per  cent,  of  a  heavy,  brown  oil  which  when  treated  with  caustic 
soda  and  redistilled  gives  a  colorless",  light  oil  having  specific  gravity 
of  0.881,  optical  rotation  +3°  and  a  flash  point  of  124°.  Petro- 
leum spirit  has  been  found  as  an  adulterant  in  light  gravity  recti- 
fied oils.  No  advantage  is  derived  by  repeated  distillations  to 
obtain  an  oil  of  lighter  gravity  than  0.SS0.  The  article  includes 
an  interesting  account  of  the  early  methods  employed  in  obtaining 
this  oil.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  28.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Commenting  upon  the  article  by  E.  J.  Millard  (see  above), 
E.  Archbutt  states  that  he  has  found  several  samples  to  contain 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  and  light  petroleum.  Genuine  oil  gives 
iodine  absorption  values  between  208  and  217,  while  in  adulterated 
samples  this  figure  is  stated  as  between  23  and  59. — Pharm.  J., 
100  (1918),  72.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Thymol. — .4  Possible  New  Source. — Ocymum  viride,  native  of 
West  Africa  and  abundant  in  Sierra  Leone,  has  been  cultivated 
experimentally  in  the  Seychelles.  The  green  shoots  from  plants 
eight  months  old  yielded  0.45  per  cent,  of  oil  which  contained 
52  per  cent,  of  thymol.  It  was  estimated  that  the  yield  of  oil  per 
acre  from  one  cutting  would  be  35  pounds  and  that  four  or  five 
cuttings  could  be  made  annually.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  be  continued  in  Seychelles  and  be  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  815;  through 
Bot.  Abstracts.     (E.  N.  G.) 
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Thymol. — Production  from  Ajowan  Seed. — Ajowan  the  fruit  of 
Carum  copticum,  yielded  3.1  per  cent,  of  a  pale  yellowish  volatile 
oil  having  the  specific  gravity  of  0.025  at  15°;  the  optical  rotation, 
+0.9°  in  100  mm.  tube,  and  containing  54  per  cent,  of  thymol.— 
Bull.  Imp.  Inst.;  through  Chem.  and  Drug.,  12  (1918),  240. 

Thymol. —  Yield  from  Horse  Mint  and  from  Ajowan  Seed. — A. 
E.  Collens  estimates  that  in  Montserrat,  SO  ounces  of  thymol  may 
be  obtained  from  one  acre  of  Monada  punctata.  As  to  Montserrat 
ajowan  seed,  from  one  sample,  Collens  estimates  a  yield  of  224 
ounces  of  thymol  per  acre,  while  in  the  other,  he  found  54  per 
cent,  of  thymol,  but  does  not  estimate  yield  per  acre.  Collens 
therefore  recommends  ajowan  seed  for  the  production  of  thymol 
in  Montserrat. — West.  Indian  Bull.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  2G52. 

Thymol. —  Toxicity  of. — G.  A.  Prins  quotes  on  investigations  of 
Leichtenstern,  by  which  it  was  established  that  thymol  is  not 
at  all  as  harmless  as  is  generally  accepted.  A  case  of  poisoning, 
resulting  in  death,  occurred  where  a  person  had  taken  undue  quan- 
tities of  thymol  and  rapidly  was  seized  with  vomiting,  stomach- 
ache, colic,  albuminuria  and  collapse.  He  therefore  cautions 
against  doses  larger  than  1 . 5  grammes  daily  and  against  the  use 
of  derivatives  of  thymol  such  as  pyrenol,  arrhovin,  pertussin, 
thymipin,  thymoform,  aristol,  etc. — Niew.  Tids.  v.  Gen.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  222.  (H.  E.) 

ALCOHOLS    AND    DERIVATIVES. 

Acetaldehyde. — Preparation  from  Acetylene. — H.  Dreyfus  has 
obtained  an  English  patent  (No.  105,004)  on  the  production  of 
acetaldehyde  by  the  following  process:  Acetylene,  freed  from 
such  impurities  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  phosphide  and 
ammonia  is  run,  under  a  pressure  of  V/%  atmospheres  into  a  solu- 
tion containing  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  3  to  6 
per  cent,  of  mercury.  As  the  gas  is  passed  in,  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  kept  between  25  and  40°,  with  occasional  raises  of 
temperature  to  50-00°,  in  order  to  distil  off  the  acetaldehyde 
as  it  forms.  The  yield  is  about  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  acetylene 
employed. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (191S),  140. 
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Acetone. —  British  Imports. — The  imports  of  acetone  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7  were  46,407  cwt., 
47,204  cwt.,  115,554  cwt.,  51,324  cwt.,  and  125,444  cwt.,  respec- 
tively. The  values  were  £162,633,  £138,813,  £124,877,  £293,219 
and  £770,570.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  984.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Acetone. — Detection  of. — I.  M.  Kolthoff  after  reviewing  the 
various  methods  recommended  for  detecting  acetone  offers  the 
following  modifications  of  the  Fabinyi-Frommer  method  in  which  the 
rather  expensive  and  difficultly  obtainable  salicylic  aldehyde  is 
replaced  by  vanillin.  To  10  mils  of  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion, 1  to  2  grammes  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  4  drops  of  a  15 
per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  vanillin  is  added  and  the  mixture 
shaken  for  10  to  15  seconds,  when,  in  the  presence  of  as  little  as 
0.1  per  cent,  of  acetone,  a  red  color  is  produced.  If  the  liquid 
contains  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  alcohol,  the  reaction  is  somewhat 
retarded  unless  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water.  This  test  may 
be  used  for  detecting  acetone  in  alcohol  and  products  derived  from 
it,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  etc.  Since  acetalde- 
hyde  gives  with  vanillin  in  alkaline  solution  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  the  reaction  cannot  be  used  in  preparations  which  are  lia- 
ble to  contain  the  aldehyde  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  niter  or  formalde- 
hyde solution.  The  author  found  that  of  all  of  the  aromatic 
aldehydes,  vanillin  gives  the  best  results. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
55  (1918),  1021.     (H.  E.) 

Alcohol. — Assay  of. — C.  R.  Harer  reports  the  results  of  some 
experimental  work  in  determining  alcohol  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  He  finds  that  tannic  acid  usually  controls  frothing, 
though  its  behavior  with  different  drugs  varies,  and  some  require 
special  manipulation,  details  for  which  he  gives.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  several  methods  for  fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla  are  set 
forth  and  also  detailed  directions  for  a  method  which  he  found 
successful.  Several  experiments  which  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  are  given.  Tannic  or  phosphoric  acid  eliminate  volatile 
alkali  and  fixed  alkali  takes  care  of  volatile  acids  but  camphor, 
volatile  oils  and  chloroform  require  special  processes.  The  U.  S. 
P.  method  for  chloroform  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Hydro 
alcoholic  mixtures  containing  volatile  oils  show  good  results  by 
eliminating  the  oil  before  distilling.  Richter's  modification  (see 
Year  Book,   1914,  445)  of  a  process  originated  by  Thorpe  and 
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Holmes  gave  nearly  theoretical  amounts. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7 
(1918),  594.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Alcohols. — Disinfecting  Value  of. — J.  Christensen  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  disinfecting  power  of  alcohol  cannot  entirely 
be  dependent  on  its  property  of  precipitating  the  proteins  of 
bacteria,  as  it  is  found  that  concentrations  of  different  alcohols, 
causing  the  same  amount  of  precipitation  of  the  proteid,  differ 
very  materially  in  their  disinfecting  power.  A  most  important 
factor  in  disinfection  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  disinfectant 
to  penetrate  the  cell  wall  of  the  bacteria,  and  this  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  surface  tension  of  the  disinfectant.  For  direct 
application  to  the  skin  prior  to  surgical  operations,  propyl  alco- 
hol is  most  valuable,  it  possessing  all  qualities  required  for  a  disin- 
fectant used  in  this  way.  Its  dilutions,  as  compared  to  correspon- 
ding dilutions  of  ethyl  alcohol,  the  ethyl  now  most  frequently  used, 
show  a  lower  surface  tension.  It  is  also  claimed  that  because  of  its 
superior  fat-dissolving  properties,  it  is  enabled  to  penetrate  through 
the  skin  more  readily,  and  that  its  toxicity  is  at  least  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  ethyl  alcohol. — Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem. ;  through 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1046.  (G.  C.  D.) 

Alcohol.— Production  from  Calcium  Carbide. — There  has  been 
recently  installed  in  Switzerland  upon  a  commercial  scale  a  process 
in  which  calcium  carbide  is  converted  (by  use  of  water)  into  acety- 
lene and  this,  by  addition  of  water  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst, 
into  acetaldehyde  by  the  following  reaction: 

QH2  +.  H20  =  CH3CHO 

The  acetaldehyde  is  finally  reduced  to  alcohol.  2,000  kilos  of 
the  carbide  will  produce  a  ton  of  alcohol  at  the  expenditure  of  11,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy.  When  water  power  is  em- 
ployed the  process  can  be  run  at  moderate  cost. — Ind.  chim.  min. 
met.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  13S6. 

Alcohol. — Production  from  the  Nipa  Palm. — In  the  Philippines, 
distillers  are  preparing  alcohol  from  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm,  a 
swamp  plant  covering  over  100,000  acres  in  the  Archipelago. 
From  this  source,  it  is  estimated,  50,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  alco- 
hol could  be  produced  each  year. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918), 
313. 
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Alcohol. — Production  from  Seaweed. — T.  E-  Thorpe  directs  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  seaweeds — notably  of  the  Laminaria 
genus — as  sources  of  alcohol.  "It  has  been  stated  that  100  lbs. 
of  red  wrack  dried  to  a  moisture  content  of  10  per  cent,  when 
treated  for  a  short  time  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acidity 
still  further  reduced  after  coaling,  may  be  fermented  with  brewer's 
yeast,  and  is  then  capable  of  yielding  six  liters  of  alcohol  on  dis- 
tillation. It  is  alleged  that  under  industrial  conditions  this  amount 
may  be  increased."  The  writer  recalls  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  C.  C.  Stanford  (President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, 1S92),  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  best  mode  of  collec- 
tion and  preliminary  treatment  of  seaweed  for  use  in  the  chemical 
arts,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  his  methods  in  any  process 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  from  seaweed. — The  Times;  through 
Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  203. 

Alcohol. — Production  from  Wood  Waste. — G.  H.  Tomlinson 
ascribes  previous  failures  in  attempts  to  utilize  wood  waste,  prin- 
cipally in  form  of  saw  dust,  as  a  source  of  ethyl  alcohol,  to  the  un- 
suitable commercial  conditions  under  which  the  attempts  were 
carried  out.  The  author  points  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  fermentation  part  of  the  process  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  conversion.  The  soluble  carbohydrates  obtained 
from  wood,  in  aqueous  solution,  may  be  concentrated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses,  and  transported  to  any  desired  locality  for 
fermentation.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  residue  left 
after  extraction  of  the  wood-waste  (about  70  per  cent.),  still  pos- 
sesses a  high  fuel  value.  A  determining  factor  in  the  development 
of  this  industry  is  the  comparative  cost  of  the  syrup  with  that 
of  sugar-cane  molasses.  After  giving  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  cost  per  gallon  of  alcohol 
obtained,  respectively,  from  wood  and  molasses,  the  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  proper  chemical  control  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  product  possessing  equal 
value  with  that  obtained  from  molasses. — Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
19  (191S),  552.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Alcohol. — Solidified. — This  usually  consists  of  some  material  of 
spongy  structure,  which  is  able  to  hold  alcohol  tightly.  Consid- 
ering the  efficient  manner  in  which  sodium  stearate  serves  in  the 
manufacture  of  glycerin  suppositories  where  about  93  per  cent. 
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of  glycerin  can  be  presented  in  solid  form  through  the  use  of  this 
agent,  it  would  seem  logical  to  use  sodium  stearate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  solidified  alcohol.  The  following  formula  has  given  good 
results:  Make  two  solutions,  one  consisting  of  stearic  acid,  3 
grammes,  dissolved  by  the  use  of  heat,  in  enough  methyl  alcohol 
to  make  50  mils,  the  other  consisting  of  0.5  gramme  of  sodium 
hydroxide  dissolved  in  sufficient  methyl  alcohol  to  make  50  mils. 
The  solutions  are  mixed  while  hot  and  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
cans.  The  forms  of  methyl  alcohol  which  are  applicable  to  the 
above  formula  are  ordinary  wood  alcohol  and  Columbian  spirits. 
Grain  alcohol  and  many  of  the  denatured  alcohols  produce  sooty 
flames  and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  this  connection. — 
Mulford  Lab.  Notes;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  Nov.,  1918,  38. 

Alcohol. — Sources  of. — A  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
Walter  Long  to  investigate  the  available  sources  of  supply  of  alco- 
hol, with  particular  reference  to  its  manufacture  from  materials 
other  than  those  which  can  be  used  for  food  purposes,  the  method 
and  cost  of  such  manufacture,  and  the  manner  in  which  alcohol 
should  be  used  for  fuel  purposes. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  842. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Alcohol. —  Yield  from  Various  Materials. — From  a  crop  of 
8  tons  per  acre  the  yield  of  alcohol  per  acre  would  be  100  gal- 
lons from  sweet  sorghum,  144  from  sugar  beet,  160  from  pota- 
toes, 17G  from  artichokes,  2S0  from  sweet  potatoes  and  312  from 
cassava.  In  order  to  obtain  100  gallons  of  alcohol  from  1  acre, 
the  crop  of  sorghum  grain  would  have  to  be  about  V/s  tons  per 
acre;  maize  ll/s  tons;  barley  l'/2  tons;  cassava,  25/s  tons;  sweet 
potatoes,  3  tons;  artichokes,  46/s  tons;  potatoes,  5  tons;  sugar 
beets,  5V2  and  of  green  sorghum  8  tons. — Sc.  Am.  Suppl.  No. 
2209,  May  4,  1918,  287.     (O.  R.) 

Industrial  Alcohol. — Manufacture  in  Australia. — A  Sydney 
chemist  has  been  experimenting  with  the  Zamia  palm,  Macrozamia 
spiralis,  popularly  known  as  the  Burrawong  palm,  found  growing 
in  great  profusion  along  the  sea  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  as  a 
possible  source  of  industrial  alcohol.  The  Zamia  palm  contains 
25  per  cent,  of  starch,  25  per  cent,  of  fiber,  and  50  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  a  simple  method; 
two  per  cent,  of  bran,  or  rye,  or  malt,  is  soaked  in  cold  water  from 
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three  to  five  hours.  The  root  is  ground  to  fine  powder  and  boiled 
to  bring  about  gelatinization.  Then  the  temperature  is  reduced 
to  140°  F.,  and  the  cold  solution  from  the  bran,  rye,  or  green  malt 
is  added.  Within  half  an  hour  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar. 
The  solution  is  then  cooled  to  90°  F.  when  there  is  added  a  pure 
culture  of  yeast,  which  effects  fermentation  in  less  than  48  hours. 
The  whole  mass  is  put  into  a  simple  still  and  yields  alcohol  to  the 
extent  of  45  gallons  per  ton  of  material.  The  chemist  who  dis- 
covered the  process  of  manufacture  states  that  allowing  between 
10  and  15  shillings  per  ton  for  wages  in  collecting  the  roots,  the 
material  would  cost  about  4l/2  pence  per  gallon  of  proof  spirit, 
or  9  pence  for  absolute  alcohol. — Commerce  Repts.;  through 
Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  226. 

Brometone. — Propionic  and  Butyric  Esters  of. — T.  B.  Aldrich 
has  prepared  both  of  these  esters.  Neither  was  found  to  possess 
anesthetic  properties.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (191S),  1948. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride. —  Use  as  Delousing  Agent. — M.  H.  Foster, 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  gives  out  a  preliminary 
report  on  experiments  for  the  destruction  of  lice  in  clothing  by 
the  vapor  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  Heat  and  hydrocyanic  gas  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  agents  for  this  purpose,  but  require  a  rather 
complicated  apparatus  for  their  use  and  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage only  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  ex- 
periments were  undertaken  to  find  some  agent  that  could  be  used 
anywhere  and  for  small  operations.  Carbon  tetrachloride  vapor 
was  found  to  be  effective  after  two  hours'  exposure  with  the  cloth- 
ing rather  loosely  packed  in  a  tin  or  other  vessel  that  is  air-tight, 
in  an  amount  of  25  mils.  The  clothing  to  be  disinfected  should 
not  occuply  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel. In  these  experiments  only  the  lice  were  killed.  The  nits 
were  only  partly  killed,  but  their  hatching  was  delayed.  The 
method  evolved  was  simple;  the  material  was  packed  in  the  can, 
on  top  of  which  was  placed  several  layers  of  filter  paper  on  which 
was  poured  the  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  can  was  then  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  toweling  and  a  loose  cover  placed  over 
this.  In  some  experiments,  the  lice  infested  material  was  wrapped 
tightly  in  papers;  various  combinations  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
with  gasoline  were  also  tried  out.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
unadulterated   carbon   tetrachloride   was   more   effective   and  the 
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lice  were  always  killed  in  about  the  time  mentioned.  At  the 
present  price  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  the  cost  for  treatment  of 
the  clothing  of  a  single  soldier  will  amount  to  from  one  and  a  half 
to  five  cents.— Public  Health  Reports,  October  25,  1918. 

(J-  K.  T.) 

Carbon  Tetrachloride. —  Use  as  a  Solvent  for  Fats. — Treatment 
of  drugs  of  high  fat  content  with  a  solvent  for  the  fat  is  preferable 
to  freezing  the  fat  out  of  the  finished  preparation,  but  J.  P.  .Sny- 
der believes  that  petroleum  benzin,  the  solvent  of  U.  S.  P.  IX,  is 
open  to  serious  objection.  The  great  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
the  odor  is  shown  by  its  persistence  in  the  finished  preparations. 
Its  high  inflammability  is  a  grave  danger,  especially  when  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  in  large  quantities.  Its  use  is  expensive, 
since  it  cannot  be  distilled  over  direct  heat  and  distillation  in  a 
steam  jacketed  pan  permits  the  odor  to  cling  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Snyder  found  carbon  tetrachloride  excellent  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. It  completely  exhausts  the  fats  from  drugs  like  stro- 
phanthus  and  colchicum  without  affecting  their  therapeutic 
activity.  When  the  drug  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  readily  and  completely  dispelled,  leaving  no  odor. 
Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  ignited. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  7 
(1918),  966.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Chloral  Hydrate. — British  Imports  and  Exports  of. — The  British 
imports  of  chloral  hydrate  for  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7  were  23,501 
lb.,  27,296  lb.,  51,337  lb.,  60,550  lb.,  and  41,013  lb.,  valued  at 
£2,080,  £2,849,  £11,079,  £27,298,  £13,059,  respectively.  The 
re-exports  for  these  years  were  3,270  lb.,  1,719  lb.,  14,811  lb., 
23,629  lb.,  and  6,174  lb— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  876. 

IK.  S.  B.) 

Chloralose. — General  Anesthesia  from. — C.  Richet  uses  an 
intravenous  injection  of  an  isotonic  solution  containing  6  grammes 
of  chloralose  and  3  grammes  of  sodium  chloride  per  liter.  The 
injected  dose  should  represent  0.03  gramme  of  chloralose  to  kilo 
of  body  weight,  no  more  than  3  grammes  being  given,  however,  in 
the  injection.  The  resulting  anesthesia  is  without  reduction  of 
arterial  pressure,  a  great  advantage  in' the  case  of  the  badly  wounded. 
— Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chiin.,  IS  (1918),  IV.). 
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Chloralose.  —Pharmacology  of. — According  to  J.  Gautrelet, 
chloralose  is  a  valuable  anesthetic.  It  exercises  a  tonic  effect  on 
the  heart,  maintains  arterial  tension  at  normal  levels,  diminishes 
convulsions  and  suppresses  vomiting  of  central  or  peripheric 
origin.— J.  pharm.  chim.,    17   (1918),  40S. 

Chloretone. —  Detection  in  Aqueous  Solutions. — This  substance 
(trichlorotertiary  butyl  alcohol)  can  be  detected,  according  to 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  by  distilling  the  aqueous  solution  with  steam  and 
then  boiling  the  distillate  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  con- 
denser. In  this  event  needle-shaped  crystals  of  chloretone  will 
appear  in  the  lower  cooled  end  of  the  condenser.  As  little  as  1 
milligramme  of  chloretone  can  be  detected  in  this  way  and  if,  in- 
stead of  a  reflux  water  condenser  an  air-cooled  narrow  tube  is 
used  as  condenser,  0.25  milligramme  can  be  discerned.  Chloral 
hydrate  can  be  distinguished  from  chloretone  by  its  odor  and  its 
read}'  solubility  in  water;  brometone  yields  small  crystals  instead 
of  needles;  camphor  will  not  give  the  halogen  flame  test  with  copper 
oxide.  Oils,  fats,  acids  and  salts  do  not  interfere  with  the  test. 
Organic  solvents  must  be  absent,  while  proteins  hinder  the  dis- 
tillations of  the  chloretone. — J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  2042. 

Chloroform. — As  a  Wound  Antiseptic. — A.  Cabanes  finds  that 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform  (1  in  6)  is  an  efficient  antiseptic 
if  sprayed  upon  the  wound,  or  better  if  transferred  to  the  wound 
by  means  of  a  Nelaton  sound,  by  passing  bubbling  oxygen  through 
the  alcoholic  solution. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  ISO. 

Chloroform. —  British  Imports. — The  imports  of  chloroform  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7  were  1,366 
lb.,  3,128  lb.,  1,545  lb.,  1,048  lb.,  and  26,553  lb.— Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  1004.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Chloroform. — Manufacture  of. — K.  Ukita  states  that  pure 
chloroform  can  be  obtained,  in  good  yield,  from  ethyl  alcohol  by 
the  Besson  process.  The  author  claims  that  the  process  results 
in  a  considerable  saving,  as  the  chlorine  waste  of  bleaching  pow- 
per  and  electrolytic  alkali  works  may  be  utilized.  Chlorine  is 
dassed  into  ethyl  alcohol  until  the  gravity  of  the  liquid  rises  to 
1.320  (35°  B.),  and  the  two  layers  of  liquid  which  first  form  have 
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reunited.  A  mixture  of  bleaching  powder,  milk  of  lime  and  water 
is  then  added,  and  the  chloroform  subsequently  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. The  yield  is  said  to  average  from  95  to  9S  grammes 
for  each  100  grammes  of  alcohol  used. — J.  Chem.  Ind.,  Tokyo, 
21  (1918),  219.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Chloroform. — Preservation  of. — For  preserving  chloroform  Jouve 
recommends  adding  to  the  liquid  0.2  per  cent,  of  terpineol.  In  a 
sample  kept  in  a  flint  glass,  unstoppered  bottle,  only  partially 
filled,  containing  a  small  amount  of  water,  no  carbon  oxychloride 
had  been  formed  even  after  prolonged  standing. — J.  pharm.  chim.; 
through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  454. 

Chloroform. — Why  a  More  Powerful  and  Dangerous  Anesthetic 
than  Ether. — W.  E.  Burge  studied  the  effect  of  these  two  anes- 
thetics upon  cats,  judging  largely  from  the  catalase  content  of  the 
blood  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  He  finds  that  the  decrease 
catalase  content  of  the  blood  during  anesthesia  is  due  to  the  direct 
destruction  of  blood  catalase  by  the  anesthetic  and  to  the  decrease 
output  of  catalase  by  the  liver  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  latter  by 
the  anesthetic.  Chloroform  is  more  potent  than  ether  in  producing 
these  changes  and  the  resulting  decrease  oxidation,  therefore 
chloroform  is  a  more  powerful  and  dangerous  anesthetic  than  is 
ether.— Science ;  through  Chem.   Abstracts,    12   (1918),   1668. 

Chloroethyl  Sulphide. — As  a  Poison  Gas. — This  substance 
(C1CH2CH2)2S,  also  called  pyrite  and  "mustard  gas,"  is,  when 
pure,  colorless  and  almost  odorless.  It  boils  at  217°  at  ordinary 
pressure  and  at  103-105°  at  16  mm.  It  has  a  density  of  1.27  at 
15°.  The  commercial  product  has  a  garlic-like  mustard  odor. 
In  the  German  "yellow  cross"  gas  bombs,  it  was  mixed  with  car- 
bon tetrachloride  to  increase  its  volatility;  in  the  projectiles  knowTn 
as  "yellow  cross  No.  1,"  it  was  mixed  with  phenyl  chloride;  and 
in  the  "double  yellow  cross"  projectiles,  it  was  mixed  with  di- 
chlormethyl  ether  (C1CH2)20  and  with  diehlorethylamine,  C2H5- 
NC12.  The  article  discusses  the  effect  of  this  gas  upon  the  soldiers 
and  the  protective  and  curative  methods  employed. — Sperimentale; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (191S),  2018. 

Dichloroethylene. —  Use  as  a  Narcotic. — H.  Wittgenstein  found 
that  an  atmosphere  containing  about  1  per  cent,  by  volume  causes 
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deep  narcosis  in  various  mammals,  but  unlike  chloroform,  it  does 
not  depress  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. — Arch.  Exp.  Path.  Pharm. ; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,   12  (1918),  2378. 

Ether. — Peroxide  Content,  Source  of  Incompatibilities. — Miss 
Findlater  reports  that  the  following  prescription  turned  yellow 
and  then  golden  brown  a  short  time  after  dispensing:  Potassium 
iodide  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  of  each  1  drachm;  ammonium 
chloride,  30  grains;  spirit  of  ether,  1  drachm;  water  enough  to  make 
6  ounces.  Investigation  proved  that  the  ether  contained  per- 
oxides which  liberated  iodine  from  the  iodide.  When  pure  ether 
was  used,  no  discoloration  occurred.  Author  notes  the  necessity 
of  storing  ether  in  a  cool  and  dark  place  so  as  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  peroxides.— Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  292.     (J.  H.) 

Formaldehyde. — Gaseous  Disinfection  with. — It  is  said  that  the 
U.  S.  Navy  discontinued  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  and 
solution  of  formaldehyde  because  of  the  prohibitive  high  cost  of 
the  potassium  salt  and  are  using  in  its  stead  barium  dioxide  with 
apparently  the  same  result.  One-half  pound  of  barium  dioxide 
and  one  pint  of  solution  of  formaldehyde  will  disinfect  1000  cubic 
feet  of  room  space.  The  method  for  preparing  the  mixture  is 
given.— Bull.  Pharm.,  32  (1918),  171.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Formaldehyde. — Disinfection  with. — On  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  permanganate,  which  is  extensively  used  with  solution  of 
formaldehyde  to  evolve  formaldehyde  gas  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
infection, D.  W.  Horn  proposes  the  use  of  bleaching  powder  as  a 
substitute  for  permanganate  as  a  reacting  agent.  He  finds  that 
800  mils,  of  formalin  poured  into  620  grammes  of  bleaching  pow- 
der will  produce  the  desired  quantity  of  gas  to  disinfect  1000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  viz.,  75  mils  of  formaldehyde.  Comparative 
costs  of  the  method  suggested  and  the  permanganate  and  dichro- 
mate  methods  for  producing  formaldehyde  gas  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: Permanganate-formalin  method,  $2.29;  dichromate- 
formalin  method,  $1.14;  bleaching  powder-formalin  method,  $0.39. 
Am.  J.  Pub.  Health;  through  Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  132. 

Formaldehyde. — Gaseous  Disinfection  with. — D.  G.  J.  Bolten  re- 
ports that  from  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  paraform  formaldehyde  is 
just  as  quickly  and  effectively  emitted  as  from  the  more  expensive, 
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generally  used,  mixture  of  potassium  permanganate  and  para- 
form.  The  formaldehyde  was  determined  by  means  of  Nessler's 
reagent  according  to  Romijn's  method. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  GO.     (II.  E.) 

Formaldehyde. — Gaseous  Disinfection  with. — The  chief  method 
for  disinfecting  rooms  with  formaldehyde  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  to  drop  powdered  potassium  permanganate  into  a  pail 
of  formaldehyde  solution,  the  reaction  resulting  in  the  oxidation 
of  a  portion  of  the  formaldehyde  and  the  liberation  of  enough 
heat  to  volatilize  the  balance.  (See  Year  Book,  1915,  269.)  The 
main  objection  to  the  method  at  present  is  the  cost  of  the  perman- 
ganate. C.  G.  Storm  proposes  to  substitute  potassium  chlorate 
for  the  permanganate.     The  following  reactions  are  possible: 

2KC103  +  3CH20  =  2KC1  +  3H20  +  3C02 
KCIO3  +  3CH20  =  KC1  +  3HCOOH 

Using  an  average  of  25  grammes  of  potassium  chlorate  per  100 
grammes  of  formalin,  approximately  23  per  cent,  of  the  formalde- 
hyde was  oxidized,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
heat  of  the  reaction.  Since  the  reaction  begins  at  a  temperature 
of  65°  the  formalin  and  chlorate  may  be  mixed  in  a  pail  or  pan 
and  this  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  containing  hot  water,  which  soon 
inaugurates  the  reaction. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (101S),  123. 
(G.  D.  B.) 

Formaldehyde  and  Hexamethylenamine. — Iodine  as  a  Micro- 
reagent  for. — C.  Van  Zijp  reports  that  hexamethylenamine  per- 
iodide  is  not  insoluble  in  alcohol  as  is  generally  stated  in  the  text- 
books because  on  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  50 
Mg.  of  hexamethylenamine  in  10  mils  of  alcohol  no  precipi- 
tate is  produced  even  when  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  10  mils, 
of  water.  Iodine-potassium  iodide  solution  is,  however,  a  very 
useful  reagent  for  identifying  hexamethylenamine  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions microchemically.  When  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  hexa- 
methylenamine a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  are  added,  small,  yellow 
prisms  which  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  stars  are  produced  in  addi- 
tion to  small  brown  six-sided  prisms.  If  the  solution  of  hexa- 
methylenamine is  very  diluted  it  should  first  be  evaporated  and 
the  residue  treated  with  the  reagent.  The  author  claims  that  by 
this  reaction  hexamethylenamine  in  a  dilution  of  3,000  to  10,000 
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can  be  detected.  For  identifying  formaldehyde,  this  should  first 
be  converted  into  hexamethylenamine  by  the  usual  methods. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  45.     (H.  E-) 

Glycerin. — Assay  of  Water  in. — The  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
quires for  glycerin  a  specific  gravity  1 .  230  to  1 .  235  permitting, 
therefore,  from  13.3  to  11.4  per  cent,  of  water.  I.  M.  Kolthoff, 
after  reviewing  the  various  methods  recommended  for  estimating 
water  in  glycerin,  offers  the  following  process,  depending  on  the 
miscibility  of  glycerin  with  aniline.  Glycerin  containing  11  per 
cent,  or  less  of  water  is  miscible  with  aniline  in  all  proportions 
and  at  all  temperatures.  In  the  presence  of  larger  amounts  of 
water,  two  temperatures  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  one 
above  and  one  below  which  it  is  miscible.  The  test  is  carried 
out  by  mixing  5  mils  of  the  glycerin  under  examination  with  5  mils 
of  pure  aniline,  heating  the  mixture  until  clear  and  stirring  with 
a  thermometer  until  opalescence  appears.  The  temperature  indi- 
cates the  upper  miscibility  point.     The  following  table  is  given: 


Percentage 

Lower 

Upper 

of 

miscibility 

miscibility 

glycerin. 

point. 

point. 

89 

8S.05 

30.5° 

44.5° 

S7.6 

26° 

49.5° 

87.06 

20° 

57.2° 

85.5 

10° 

65.2° 

84.2 

10° 

71.0° 

82.4 

10° 

77.0° 

81.14 

10° 

81° 

75 

10° 

94° 

60 

10° 

106° 

—Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  304.     (H.  E.) 

Glycerin. — Detection  and  Assay  of. — Joseph  Kahn  outlines 
analytical  reactions  for  glycerin  and  then  suggests  for  the  quanti- 
tative assay,  the  specific  gravity  method  and  also  oxidation  of 
potassium  permanganate.  Mixing  0.2  to  0.3  gramme  of  glycerin 
with  350  mils  of  water,  10  grammes  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  until  the  liquid  is 
blue,  the  liquid  is  boiled  one  hour,  soldium  sulphite  solution  is 
added  until  it  is  decolorized.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  and  the 
manganese  dioxide  washed,  the  filtrate  and  washings  cooled,  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  treated  with  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  col- 
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lectcd  on  filter,  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  N/10  potassium  permanganate.  Each  mil  of  permanganate 
represents  0.0046  gramme  of  glycerin. 

In  case  of  fluid  extracts,  10  grammes  of  the  fluidextract  are 
evaporated  to  5  grammes,  dissolved  in  50  mils  of  water,  lead  sub- 
acetate  is  added  until  precipitation  is  complete,  the  mixture  fil- 
tered, and  to  the  filtrate  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  remove 
excess  of  lead  compounds  and  the  glycerin  determined  by  the 
oxidation  method  with  potassium  permanganate. — Proc.  N.  Y. 
S.  Ph.  A.,  40  (1918),  2G5.     (J.  M.  \V.) 

Glycerin. — Decomposition  by  Catalysts. — Sabatier  and  Gaudion 
find  that  when  the  vapor  of  glycerin  is  passed  over  aluminum 
oxide  heated  to  360°,  carbon  monoxide,  acrolein  and  higher  alde- 
hydes are  formed.  When  the  catalyst  is  copper  heated  to  330°, 
hydrogen,  methane,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  allyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  propyl  and  other  aldehydes  are  formed. — Compt. 
rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  330. 

Glycerin. — Production  from  Soy  Bean  Oil. — A  company  formed 
at  Dairen,  Manchuria,  for  the  exploitation  of  a  new  process  for 
hardening  bean  oil  by  hydrogenation  consumed  273  tons  of  bean 
oil  and  produced  232  tons  of  stearin,  10  tons  of  pure  glycerin, 
33/4  tons  of  crude  glycerin,  and  27V4  tons  of  olein. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  2S9.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Glycerin. —  Use  in  Official  Preparations. — Bertha  Mueller  has 
experimented  with  some  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  formulas  with  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  glycerin  or  eliminating  it  altogether.  She  reports 
her  results,  giving  formulas  for  the  following  preparations,  all  of 
which  she  has  made  successfully  with  little  or  no  glycerin:  Elixir 
Calcium  and  Sodium  Glycerophosphates,  Glycerinated  Elixir  of 
Gentian,  Compound  Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  Rennin,  Elixir  of  Terpin 
Hydrate,  Alkaline  Antiseptic  Solution,  Solution  of  Ferric  Salicylate, 
Solution  of  Pancreatin,  Aromatic  Solution  of  Pepsin  and  Syrup 
of  Calcium  Lactophosphate  and  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 
She  finds  glycerin  unnecessary  in  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  and 
Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  in  Aromatic  Fluidextract 
of  Cascara  and  in  the  compound  tinctures  of  gentian  and  cinchona. 
—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  SG0.     (Z.  M.  C.) 
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Glycols. — Manufacture  of. — H.  Hibbert  reviews  the  manner 
of  manufacture  of  glycols,  and  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
therefrom.  The  author  states  that  besides  being  prepared  from 
alcohol,  glycols  may  be  obtained,  though  in  a  less  pure  state,  by 
cracking  petroleum  vapors  in  an  iron  tube  at  about  650°.  The 
resulting  gases  are  treated  with  chlorine  and  the  product  purified 
by  distillation  and  subsequently  treating  the  distillate  with  an 
alkali  carbonate  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  products  thus  obtained, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  glycols,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  viscous 
liquid  somewhat  resembling  glycerin,  and  even  more  hygroscopic 
than  this.  Upon  nitration,  these  glycols  yield  products  freezing 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  does  nitroglycerin,  and  which 
do  not  form  unstable  crystalline  compounds  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures, as  is  the  case  with  nitroglycerin.  They  should  prove  of 
much  value  in  mining  and  blasting  operations  which  are  required  to 
be  carried  on  at  low  temperatures.  When  nitrocellulose  is  mixed  with 
these  glycols  a  new  type  of  explosive  is  formed,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  it  causes  much  less  erosion  of  gunbarrels  than  cordite.  When 
sugar  is  dissolved  in  these  glycols,  and  the  product  nitrated,  yet 
another  valuable  explosive  is  produced.  The  employment  of 
glycol  for  tobacco  moistening,  in  place  of  glycerin,  is  advocated, 
with  the  object  of  doing  away  with  the  production  of  acrolein 
during  smoking.  Its  use  in  ointments,  cerates  and  similar  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  where  its  hygroscopic  properties  would 
prove  valuable,  is  also  recommended.  It  is  also  suggested  that  it 
would  prove  an  efficient  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  freezing  in  motor  radiators. — Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
19  (1918),  571.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Assay  in  Ethyl  Alcohol  Mixtures. — W.  G. 
Toplis  outlines  a  novel  method  for  determining  the  amount  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  a  mixture  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  setting 
free  the  hydrogen  from  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  alcohol  by  means 
of  metallic  sodium  and  measuring  the  gas.  Equal  weights  of  the 
two  alcohols  set  free  different  volumes  of  hydrogen,  so  the  hydro- 
gen volume  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol  will  tell 
at  once  whether  methyl  alcohol  is  present  and  in  what  quantities. 
The  apparatus  and  operations  are  described  in  detail  and  have 
been  witnessed  by  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
with  apparent  approval. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918), 
209.     (R.  P.  F.) 
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Methyl  Alcohol.— Decomposition  at  High  Temperatures— 'R. 
PeytraJ  finds  that  when  a  rapid  current  of  methyl  alcohol  vapor  is 
passed  through  a  platinum  tube  heated  to  about  1150°  the  primary 
products  are  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen,  according  to  the  equa- 
tion CH3OH  =  HCHO  +  H2.  The  formaldehyde  subsequently 
decomposes  to  give  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  HCHO  = 
CO  +  Hj.—  Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  59. 

Methyl  Alcohol.— Toxicity  of— Gettler  and  St.  George  report 

that,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  present  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture of  distilled  liquors  in  the  United  States  and  the  conse- 
quent adulteration  of  liquor  offered  to  the  public,  recently  over 
thirty  persons  were  poisoned  in  New  York  City  (six  died),  with 
whisky  sold  which  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  methyl  alcohol.  The  authors  detail  the  method  used 
for  the  detection  of  methyl  alcohol.  As  therapeutic  measures  m 
case  of  methyl  alcohol  poisoning  are  of  avail  only  if  instituted 
early,  health  authorities  and  others  should  be  on  the  look-out  for 
such  cases.  Legislation  against  the  sale  of  methyl  alcohol  is 
advised.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  145.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Methyl  Alcohol.— Blindness  from  Use  of  Hat  Varnish  Con- 
taining.—]. M.  Robinson  reports  a  case  of  blindness  resulting  from 
the  use  of  a  hat-cleaning  fluid  found  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  methyl 
alcohol.  The  man  had  worked  in  a  shoe-shining  and  hat-cleaning 
shop  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  dyeing  hats  with  a  preparation 
called  "Colorite."  An  analysis  of  "Colorite"  in  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  disclosed  4  per 
cent,  of  methyl  alcohol.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1  is. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Birch  Distillation  Products.— Influence  of  Incomplete  Distillation 
on  the  Yield  of.— In  distilling  hardwood  in  retorts  the  incompletely 
charred  pieces  are  known  as  brands.  The  maximum  amount 
usually  obtained  in  a  plant  is  10  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  an 
alcohol  loss  of  5  per  cent,  and  an  acetate  loss  of  2.5  per  cent. 
The  charcoal  loss  in  this  way  is  about  12 . 5  per  cent.  By  stopping 
the  distillation  while  still  incomplete,  removing  the  charcoal  and 
redistilling  the  brands,  no  better  yield  is  obtained  accord. 
R.  C.  rainier  than  when  the  distillation  is  complete  in  one  opera* 
tion. 
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The  acids  are  the  first  of  the  valuable  products  formed,  the 
formic  coming  over  more  rapidly  than  the  acetic,  and  the  total 
yield  of  formic  being  reached  when  45  per  cent,  of  the  wood  is 
present  as  brands.  Tars  do  not  come  over  until  there  is  charcoal 
in  the  retort  and  the  acid-soluble  tar  comes  over  before  the  oily- 
tar.  Wood  alcohol  is  the  last  valuable  product  formed,  and  its 
appearance  is  just  prior  to  that  of  the  oily  tar. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
10  (1918),  200.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Wood  Distillation  Products. — Influence  of  Moisture  on  the  Yield 
of. — Palmer  and  Cloukey  distilled  beech,  birch  and  maple,  seasoned 
for  six  months  and  for  eighteen  months.  Moisture  had  a  de- 
cidedly favorable  influence  on  the  yields  of  acetic  acid  in  the  case 
of  beech  and  maple  when  the  distillation  was  controlled  after  the 
exothermic  reaction  had  begun.  Very  little  difference  was  noticed 
in  the  behavior  of  the  two  samples  of  birch.  The  yield  of  formic 
acid  was  greatest  from  the  rapid  uncontrolled  distillation  of  wet 
wood,  especially  beech.  Beech  and  maple  give  the  best  alcohol 
yields  while  wet,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  birch 
when  dry.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  262.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Wood  Distillation  Products. — Effect  of  Catalyzers  upon  the 
Yield  o/.— Tests  by  R.  C.  Palmer  showed: 

I.  A  high  yield  of  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  hardwood  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  catalyzer. 
Almost  three  times  the  normal  yield  was  obtained  in  one  run. 

II.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  tended  to  increase  the  wood 
alcohol  yield;  increases  of  40  to  90  per  cent,  being  obtained. 

III.  Distillation  of  mixtures  of  wood  and  tar  under  pressure 
showed  that  the  methoxyl  groups  in  the  tar  can  be  split  off,  form- 
ing wood  alcohol.  A  20  per  cent,  theoretical  yield  was  obtained 
at  a  pressure  of  90  pounds.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (191S),  264. 
(G.  D.  B.) 

Paraldehyde. — Quality  of  American  and  British.— Samples  ob- 
tained from  reliable  sources  have  been  examined  with  the  results 
tabulated  below:  Samples  A  and  B  are  samples  obtained  from 
importers  of  American  chemicals,  while  C  and  D  were  obtained 
from  English  chemical  manufacturers,  and  assumed  to  be  made  by 
them.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  scarcely  any  differences 
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between  the  requirements  of  the  British  and  the  U.   S.    Pharma- 
copoeias.    The  sample  in  question  had  the  following  characters: 
A.  B.  C.  D. 

Specific  gravity 0.999-0.9992      0.997-1.000      0.999-1.000  0.999 

Distillation  below  123°         2-9%  9-12%  7-12%  5% 

Distillation  below  125°      13-90%  9-89%  15-82%  10', 

Distillation  below  126°        4-80%  3-76%  69%  75% 

Distillation  residue....        2-5%  3-6%  4-6%  10% 

Melting  point 9.5-12°  11-14°  12-13°  11° 

Solidifying  point 8-11°  8.5-11°  11°  10.8° 

These  figures  indicate  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  two  groups  of  samples,  except  that  with  regard  to 
Sample  D,  the  residue  distilling  over  12G°  is  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  any  of  the  other  samples.  The  difficulty  of  manufac- 
ture appears  to  be  overcome,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  sam- 
ples are  of  the  same  standard  as  that  of  the  pre-war  article.— Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  598. 

Wines. — Damaged. — L.  Roos  calls  attention  to  the  sometimes 
very  sudden  alterations  which  take  place  in  wines,  because  of 
bacterial  action.  The  wine  changes  in  color,  becomes  turbid,  and 
the  volatile  acids  are  increased.  The  latter  change  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  formation  of  tartronic,  lactic,  acetic  and  propionic  acids, 
from  the  decomposition  of  tartaric  acid.  Wine  which  is  seriously 
attacked  may  be  quite  free  from  tartaric  acid.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  possible  to  judge  the  presence  of  added  water  from  the  amount 
of  tartaric  acid  present.  It  is  only  possible  to  state  that  water 
has  been  added-  if  the  total  ash  and  total  potassium  salts  are  un- 
usually low.— Ann.  Falsif.,  11  (1918),  300.     (G.  C.  D.) 

AROMATIC    DERIVATIVES. 

Alpha-Naphthol. —  New  and  Sensitive  Test  for. — L.  Gugliamclli 
finds  that  his  arsenotungstic  reagent  (see  page  457)  gives  an  in- 
tensely blue  color  with  alpha-naphthol  and  no  color  in  aqueous 
or  even  in  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution,  with  beta-naphthol. 
The  test  for  alpha-naphthol  is  sensitive  even  in  a  dilution  of  1  to 
1  million  and  the  sensitivity  is  not  greatly  impaired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  beta-naphthol.  Comparisons  with  19  other  tests  for  dis- 
tinguishing alpha-  and  beta-naphthol  were  made  and  details  of 
manipulation  are  given  in  the  paper. — Anales.  soc.  quim.  Argentina; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  665. 
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Anthraquinone. — Manufacture  of. — Because  of  its  present-day 
importance,  "La  Revue  Produits  Chimiques"  describes  the  modern 
manufacture  of  anthraquinone  from  anthracene. 

A  charge  of  150  kilos  of  anthracene  in  the  form  of  paste  is  placed 
in  a  lead-lined  wooden  vat  of  10  to  12  cubic  meters'  capacity  with 
3000  to  4000  liters  of  water,  after  heating  to  75°  with  constant 
stirring,  2000  liters  of  a  solution  containing  300  kilos  of  sodium 
dichromate  and  600  kilos  of  sulphuric  acid  (66°  B.)  are  gradually 
added.  This  oxidizing  reaction,  the  temperature  of  which  rises 
to  95°,  is  carried  on  during  12  to  16  hours.  If  the  chromic  solution 
is  properly  diluted  and  is  not  added  too  quickly,  the  reaction  runs 
smoothly;  otherwise  frothing  is  apt  to  occur. 

When  the  reaction  is  over,  a  small  sample  of  the  mixture  is 
filtered  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  is  washed,  dried  and  sublimed 
in  a  test-tube  to  see  if  the  oxidization  is  complete,  anthraquinone 
subliming  in  fine  needles  while  the  anthracene  sublimate  occurs 
in  silvery  scales. 

If  this  test  is  satisfactory,  the  contents  of  the  vat  is  forced  by  a 
pump  through  a  filter  press,  the  anthraquinone  thus  obtained  is 
washed  and  is  then  sublimed  with  steam.  When  pure  anthracene 
is  used,  the  yield  of  crude  anthraquinone  is  about  110  per  cent, 
(theoretical,  117  per  cent.)  but  on  sublimation,  the  yield  of  pure 
product  is  reduced  to  80  to  S5  per  cent.  The  article  described 
the  properties  of  anthraquinone  and  its  use  as  an  intermediate  in 
the  dye  industry.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  39. 

Antipyrine. — Incompatibilities  of. — C.  Mannich  points  out  that 
antipyrine  is  incompatible  with  hexamethylenamine,  with  formal- 
dehyde and  ammonium  chloride,  with  formaldehyde-ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  formaldehyde.  As  the  resulting 
products  are  physiologically  inactive,  the  above  mixtures  should 
never  be  prescribed. — Ph.  Praxis;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  975. 

Antipyrine. — Selenium  Derivatives  of. — Von  Konek  and  Schleifer 
treated  a  chloroformic  solution  of  antipyrine  with  a  solution  of 
selenium  monochloride  in  carbon  tetrachloride  and  obtained  a 
diantipyryldeselenide, 

SetCnHuONa) 

I 
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which  was  obtained  in  crystalline  needles  melting  at  215  to  1210°. 
Selenium  tetrachloride  and  antipyrine  under  similar  treatment 
yielded  a  dichloride  of  diantipyryl  selenide, 

(CnHnO^oSeClj. 

— Ber.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  34G. 

Amides. — Structure  of. — J.  Bougault  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  accepted  basic  formula  of  amides  (see  I,  below)  should 
not  be  supplemented  by  an  acid  formula  (see  II,  below) 

i  n 

O  /OH 

RQ/  RC/ 

\NH2  ^NH 

He  discusses  a  number  of  compounds  in  which  Formula  II  more 
truly  represents  exact  conditions  than  does  Formula  I. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  18  (1918),  193. 

Aristols. — Composition  of. — J.  Bougault  questions  Messinger  and 
Vortmann's  theory  that  the  aristols  are  hypoiodous  ethers  of  the 
phenols.  He  considers  the  so-called  phenol  aristol  and  salicylic 
aristol  as  mixtures  of  triiodophenol  and  of  potassium  diiodosalicylate, 
respectively,  with  Laubemann's  "red  body." 

C6H2I,0. 

I  I 

CHUsO 

He  disputes  the  idea  that  thymol  aristol  has  its  iodine  atoms  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  of  the  phenol  groups  and  prefers  the  formula 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

C  C 

ic/^c  ■ —  ciTV x 

.Hci  JlcO OcljJcH 

c  c 

I  I 

C3H7  C3H7 

—J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  221. 
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Aromatic  and  Acyclic  Nitriles. — Synthesis  of. — A.  Mailhe  finds 
that  by  use  of  thorium  as  catalyst,  ammonia  gas  and  aromatic 
esters  may  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  nitriles.  Thus 
from  methyl  benzoate,  benzonitrile  is  obtained;  from  the  methyl 
ether  of  ortho-toluic  acid,  ortho-toluic  nitrile  was  obtained;  from 
the  ethyl  ether  of  para-toluic  acid,  para-toluic  nitrile  is  obtained; 
from  ethyl  phenyl  acetate,  benzyl  cyanide  is  obtained;  from  iso- 
valeric aldehyde,  isoamylnitrile  is  obtained;  from  isobutyric 
aldehyde,  isobutylnitrile  is  obtained;  from  isopropionic  aldehyde, 
isopropylnitrile  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand  acetaldehyde 
does  not  give  the  reaction. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm. 
chim.,  17  (191S),  210  and  239. 

Arsphenamine. — Care  in  Administering. — More  than  the 
ordinary  severe  reactions  from  arsphenamine  have  been  reported 
lately;  hence  there  is  need  of  special  care  at  the  present  time  in 
the  administration  of  arsphenamine.  The  question  may  justly 
be  raised  if  it  is  wise  to  repeat  the  administration  at  very  short 
intervals.  There  also  are  indications  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
beginning  with  small  doses.  Also,  while  heat  may  be  used  in  dis- 
solving the  arsenobenzol  brand  of  arsphenamine,  it  should  be 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  other  brands  which  are  readily  soluble  in 
water.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S),  1S67.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Arsphenamine. — Report  on. — Meddis  and  Stirling  report  that 
at  the  base  hospital,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.,  in  a  series  of  1,104 
injections  of  four  different  preparations,  namely  salvarsan  (eighty- 
five  injections),  arsenobenzol  (1,011  injections),  arseminol  (twenty 
injections)  and  arsamin  (eight  injections)  the  results  were  the  same 
in  each  preparation. 

They  conclude  that  the  arsenobenzol  brand  of  arsphenamine 
made  in  this  country  is  nontoxic,  and  equally  as  efficient  thera- 
peutically as  the  original  Ehrlich  preparation. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  70  (191S),  145S.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Arsphenamine  and  Neo-Arsphenamine. — Tests  for. — Myers  and 
Du  Mez  publish  a  summary  of  the  tests  distinguishing  these  two 
substances,  which  are  still  familiarly  known  by  their  original  trade- 
marked  names,  salvarsan  and  neo-salvarsan.  The  methods  used 
in  the  assay  of  arsenic  in  these  products  are  also  given.  In  the 
11  pages  given  to  these  tests  the  matter  is  so  condensed  thatfur- 
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ther  abstracting  seems  impossible,  so  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  paper  which  is  available  as  Reprint  472  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
at  Washington. 

The  authors  assayed  79  samples  of  arsphenamine  secured  from 
6  manufacturers  and  24  samples  of  neo-arsphenamine  from  7  manu- 
facturers. The  arsenic  content  of  the  former  ranged  from  20.50 
per  cent,  to  32.26  per  cent.,  while  neo-arsphenamine  contained 
from  15.29  to  20.21  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  In  these  assays  Ewins' 
volumetric  method,  Lehmann's  volumetric  method  (Apoth.  Ztg., 
27  (1912),  545)  and  a  gravimetric  method  based  on  precipitation 
of  the  arsenic  as  ammonia-magnesium  arsenate,  were  compared, 
and  the  authors  found  the  last  two  of  equal  accuracy  with  ad- 
vantages of  time,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  Lchmann  method. 

The  paper  has  a  bibliography  of  29  tables. — Pub.  Health  Rep., 
June  21,  1918,  1003. 

Arsphenamine. —  Toxicity  of  American-Made. — James  C.  Sargent 
reports  five  cases  of  toxic  symptoms  following  the  administration  of 
salvarsan  (arsphenamine)  made  by  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Com- 
pany, New  York.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (191S),  908.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Arsphenamine. —  Toxicity  of. — Recent  research  suggests  that  the 
toxic  effects  sometimes  obtained  from  the  administration  of  ars- 
phenamine may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  alkali  in  preparing  the  arsphenamine  solution  for  injection. 
J.  Danysz  found  that  solutions  of  arsphenamine  and  similar  prep- 
arations prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  biphosphate  added,  soon  precipitated  on  exposure  to  air 
and  that  these  precipitates  are  readily  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide. 
His  experiments  seem  to  show  that  a  similar  precipitation  occurs 
when  arsphenamine  is  injected  intravenously;  that  this  precipita- 
tion is  responsible  for  both  the  mild  and  the  severe  toxic  reactions; 
and  that  this  precipitation  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  alkali  used  for  preparing  the  solution.  He  reports, 
however,  that  a  hyperalkaline  solution,  though  less  toxic  when 
injected  into  the  vein  of  rabbits  than  solutions  containing  less 
alkali,  caused  pain  and  that  sometimes  the  vein  became  obstructed 
and  later  atrophied.  Danysz  also  found  that  the  toxic  action  of 
arsphenaminejsolutions  was  increased  when  the  solutions  were 
injected   rapidly.     Danysz   also  advises   that   small   initial    (vac- 
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cinating)  doses  should  be  given  to  establish  tolerance  before  full 
doses  are  administered. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  570  and 
596.     (\V.  A.  P.) 

Arsphenamine. —  Toxicity  of. — Sargent  and  Willis  report  un- 
toward effects  from  the  intravenous  administration  of  American - 
made  salvarsan  (arsphenamine).  Such  experiences  are  not  unusual, 
but  should  be  reported.  Untoward  results  followed  the  use  of 
the  German  salvarsan.  Such  reactions  may  be  due  to  faulty  prep- 
aration, to  deterioration  of  certain  ampuls  of  a  batch,  to  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient  or  to  faulty  technic  or  preparation  or  in- 
jection. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  arsphenamine  made 
in  this  country  is  more  toxic  or  less  satisfactory  than  that  formerly 
imported  from  abroad. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1254. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Atoxyl. — Deterioration  of. — Atoxyl  solutions  when  sterilized  by 
heating  at  120°  are  decomposed  into  sodium  arsenate  and  aniline 
according  to  G.  Bertrand  and,  therefore,  sterile  solutions  should 
be  prepared  either  by  tyndalizing  or  filtering  through  a  suitable 
clay  filter.  M.  Francois  had  occasion  to  examine  several  samples 
of  atoxyl  which  had  been  kept  in  the  tropics  for  3  to  4  years.  The 
appearance  of  the  product  had  been  only  very  little  changed,  but 
on  mixing  with  10  parts  of  water  (atoxyl  is  soluble  in  G  parts) 
an  opaque  liquid  was  obtained  from  which  a  white,  amorphous 
precipitate  separated.  Atoxyl,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  converted 
into  arsenous  acid  and  sodium  arsenate.  Since  aniline  and  am- 
monium salts  were  absent  probably  benzidine  or  azobenzene  had 
been  formed.  Since  arsenous  acid  is  considerably  more  toxic  than 
atoxyl,  care  should  be  taken  in  administering  atoxyl  which  has 
been  kept  at  high  temperatures  for  any  length  of  time. — J.  pharm. 
chim.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  1472.     (H.  E.) 

Barbital. — Classed  as  a  Poison  by  England. — Because  of  frequent 
reports  of  accidents  and  habit  formation,  the  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain  has  classified  as  poisons  "diethylbarbituric  acid,  and 
other  alkyl,  aryl,  or  metallic  derivatives  of  barbituric  acid,  whether 
described  as  veronal,  proponal,  medinal,  or  by  any  other  trade 
name,  mark  or  designation;  and  all  poisonous  urethanes  and 
ureides.'^As  a  result  veronal  will  seldom  be  dispensed  except  on 
a  physician's  order,  and  that  a  record  of  such  sales  will  be  kept  in 
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the  pharmacist's  poison  book.  (The  official  name  for  diethyl- 
barbituric  acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  barbitone;  in  the 
United  States  the  official  designation  for  this  product  is  barbital). — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  953.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Benzyl  Alcohol. — As  a  Local  Anesthetic. — D.  I.  Macht  finds  that 
benzyl  alcohol  is  an  efficient  local  anesthetic  when  administered 
in  aqueous  solution.  In  water  or  in  physiological  saline  solution, 
4  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  alcohol  can  be  prepared.  Its  advantages 
over  cocaine  and  other  anesthetics  are  (a)  low  toxicity,  (b)  speedy 
metabolism  and  excretion  in  innocuous  form,  (c)  high  boiling  point, 
making  sterilization  easy;  (d)  comparatively  low  cost. — J.  Pharma- 
col. Exp.  Therap.;  through  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1893. 

Caryophyllin  and  Urson. — Properties  of. — F.  D.  Dodge  reports  a 
careful  study  of  these  two  plant  principles.  From  caryophyllin, 
14  derivatives  were  prepared,  including  caryophyllic  acid,  C27H45- 
03(COOH)3.  From  urson,  4  derivatives  were  prepared.  Dodge 
finds  that  they  are  isomeric  lactones,  exhibiting  no  differences  in 
chemical  properties,  but  varying  in  physical  properties  as  tabulated 
below: 

Caryophyllin.  Urson. 

K  salt,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  K  salt,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 

K  salt  of  the  diacetate,  easily  soluble  K  salt  of  the  diacetate,  slightly  solu- 

in  alcohol  ble  in  alcohol 

K  salt  of  the  mono-acetate,  easily  solu-  K  salt  of  the  mono-acetate,  slightly 

ble  in  alcohol  soluble  in  alcohol 

Mono-acetate,  slightly  soluble  in  alco-  Mono-acetate,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
holic ammonia  holic  ammonia 

Mg  salt,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  Mg  salt,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 

As  caryophyllin  and  urson  both  show  the  Liebermann  cholesterol 
reaction,  Dodge  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  formulas  of  choles- 
terol and  of  caryophyllin  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Cholesterol.  Caryophyllin. 

[  H  [OH 

C   H         H  C    U     \  °~^ 
[  OH  [  C3H: 

The  paper  closes  with  a  list  of  plant  principles  possibly  identical 
with  caryophyllin  and  urson.  These  include  lactucon,  vitin  and 
oenocarpol.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918). 
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Catechol  and  Quinol. — Occurrence  in  Trees. — E.  von  Lippman 
during  the  dry  weather  of  the  summer  of  1917  found  deposits  of 
almost  pure  catechol  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  bark  cast  in  the 
early  morning  by  some  old  plane  trees,  and  quinol  adhering  in  dense 
rings  to  the  viscous  exudations  at  the  wounds  caused  by  grafting 
some  pear  trees. — Ber. ;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  255G. 

"Chloramine"  Antiseptics. — E-  Fullerton  Cook  briefly  reviews 
the  status  of  the  "organic  chlorine"  antiseptics  beginning  with  the 
work  of  Dakin  and  Carrel  and  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the 
non-irritating  "chlor amines."  The  first  one  of  these  prepared 
synthetically  was  the  water-soluble  paratoluene-sodium-sulphon- 
chloramine  known  as  chloramine,  chloramine-T  or  chlorazene, 
(CH3.CsH4.SO2NaNCl.3H2O).  Compared  with  Dakin's  solution 
this  was  comparatively  permanent.  The  paste  made  with  sodium 
stearate  as  suggested  by  Daufresne  known  as  chloramine-T  paste 
is  little  used  to-day  as  it  is  not  stable.  Dichloraminc-T ,  a  closely 
related  product,  viz.,  para-toluene-sulphon-dichloramine, 
(CH3.C6H4.SO2NCI:!),  is  now  being  used  in  5  per  cent,  solutions 
in  chlorcosane  for  wounds  and  in  1  or  2  per  cent,  solutions  for  throat 
or  nasal  work.  Chlorcosane  is  prepared  by  chlorination  of  paraf- 
fines.  The  solutions  are  quite  permanent  but  must  be  kept  from 
contact  with  metal  or  moisture.  Chlorine  is  liberated  very  slowly 
and  dressings  usually  are  renewed  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Para-sulphone-dichloramine  benzoic  acid  [C6H4(S02NCl2)COOH], 
marketed  under  the  name  of  Halazone  is  used  for  sterilizing  drinking 
water.  Tablets  containing  l/8  grain  combined  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and  sodium  chloride  will  quickly  and  completely  destroy 
all  organisms  in  one  liter  of  water. — Proc.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
4S,  (1918),  41.     (J.  H.) 

Chloramine-T. — Manufacture  of. — This  antiseptic  is  obtained 
in  this  country  as  a  by-product  from  saccharine,  but  J.  K.  H. 
Inglis,  called  upon  to  produce  it  for  the  military  camps  of  New- 
Zealand  manufactured  it  from  toluene,  as  follows: 

In  the  sulphonation,  he  found  the  best  proportions  were  2 
parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.S4)  and  1  part  of  toluene. 
This  represents  about  equal  volumes.  So  he  heated  250  mils  of 
the  acid  to  110°  in  a  flask  immersed  in  a  paraffin  bath  and  poured 
therein  250  mils  of  hot  toluene,  stirring  vigorously  during  the  mix- 
ing.    If  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser,  the  loss  of  toluene 
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is  quite  small.  The  heating  is  continued  for  30  minutes,  by  which 
time  75  per  cent,  of  the  toluene  is  converted  into  the  para  com- 
pound and  the  remainder  into  a  mixture  of  the  ortho  and  meta 
compounds. 

The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  a  6G  per  cent,  sulphuric- 
acid  content  (Ger.  Pat.  57,391)  when  the  para  compound  in  almost 
pure  state  crystallizes  out  leaving  the  ortho  and  meta  compounds 
in  the  mother  liquor.  In  the  proportions  used  above  45  mils  of 
water  sufficed. 

These  crystals  are  separated  by  nitration  through  an  asbestos 
mat  (as  in  a  Gooch  crucible)  and  are  dissolved  in  water  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered. 

The  filtrate,  which  is  still  acid,  is  almost  neutralized  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  then  made  distinctly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  the  mixture  is  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  para  sulphonate  is  obtained  containing  only  a  trace  of 
sodium  chloride. 

This  sodium  salt  is  converted  into  the  sulphonic  chloride  by 
warming  on  a  water  bath  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  Phosphorus  oxychloride  does  as  well.  Still  better 
is  it  to  heat  the  sodium  salt  with  half  its  weight  of  the  pentachloride 
on  a  water-bath  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser  for  several  hours. 
In  this  case  the  yield  is  from  96  to  99  per  cent. 

In  making  the  sulphamidc,  the  main  difficulty  was  in  finding  the 
proper  apparatus.  Finally  "stoneware  ginger  beer  bottles"  were 
hit  upon.  In  one  of  these,  100  grammes  of  the  sulphonic  chloride 
was  mixed  with  100  mils  of  ammonia  water  (sp.  gr.  O.SSO),  the 
stopper  tightly  fastened  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  great  heat 
evolved  being  reduced  by  shaking  in  cold  water.  After  the  re- 
action is  complete,  the  amide  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  the  yield  of  the  para-sulphonamide  being  94  to 
97  per  cent. 

This  is  then  treated  with  alkaline  hypochlorite,  the  proportions 
being  for  each  molecule  of  the  para-sulphonamide,  1.05  to  1.1  mole- 
cules of  hypochlorite  and  1  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  solu- 
tion being  so  adjusted  that  the  hypochlorite  content  is  about  double 
normal.  In  this  way  the  use  of  brine  as  a  precipitant  is  obviated, 
the  crude  chloramine  crystallizing  out,  being  92  to  95  per  cent, 
pure.  A  second  recrystallization  from  water  yields  crystals  of 
9S  per  cent,  purity.— J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  288T. 
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Dichloramine-T. — E-  K.  Dunham  shook  a  6.5  per  cent,  solution 
in  euealyptol  and  liquid  petrolatum  with  equal  volumes  of  (a) 
physiological  salt  solution,  (b)  muscle  extract,  (c)  blood  serum. 
After  standing  three  hours,  the  oily  layers  were  separated  and  the 
aqueous  layers  were  assayed.  The  chlorine  content  (expressed 
as  dichloramine-T)  of  the  normal  saline  was  1  to  6000;  of  the  muscle 
extract  was  1  to  300;  of  the  serum,  which  was  mostly  coagulated, 
1  to  111.  Aqueous  solutions  of  dichloramine-T  are  ineffective 
because  of  their  high  dilution;  solutions  in  oil,  however,  can  be 
made  as  strong  as  20  per  cent,  and  these  are  highly  effective. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  70  (1918),  571. 

Dichloramine-T. —  Uses  for  and  Dispensing  of. — I.  Griffith  out- 
lines the  Krauss  method  of  manufacturing  the  parasulphondi- 
chloramide.  The  product  prepared  by  this  method  is  claimed  to 
be  quite  stable,  of  a  chlorine  content  of  21.4  to  21.5  per  cent,  and 
developing  no  free  chlorine  on  standing.  Chloramine-T  is  de- 
composed by  light,  water  and  heat.  These  agents  liberate  free 
chlorine  or  may  cause  the  production  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
For  this  reason  only  dry  containers  of  amber  glass  should  be  used 
for  solutions  of  this  compound.  Solutions  stronger  than  2  per 
cent,  should  never  be  applied  to  sensitive  mucous  membranes. 
Formuke  for  Dichloramine-T  Spray,  Compound  Chlorine  Spray, 
Chloramine-T  in  Oil  (for  surgical  purposes),  Dichloramine-T 
Ointments  and  Dichloramine-T  Dusting  Powder  are  given.  The 
report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
following  the  reading  of  Griffith's  article  contains  important  in- 
formation regarding  the  use,  keeping  qualities,  germicidal  value, 
etc.,  of  Chloramine-T.— Am.  Drug.,  66  (1918),  5.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Dichloramine-T. — Idiosyncracy  to. — E.  F.  Soto  found  in  the 
case  of  one  patient,  that  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  used  as  a  nasal 
spray  caused  the  swelling  and  blistering  of  lips,  cheeks,  nose  and 
nasal  passage.  On  discontinuing  the  spray  the  symptoms  sub- 
sided, but  when  a  new  sample  of  the  spray  was  prepared  and  used 
the  same  untoward  effects  were  noted. — Rev.  med.  cirugra,  Havana; 
through  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  71  (1918),  1015. 

Dichloramine-T. — Solvents  for. — Elmer  H.  Hessler  gives  his 
experiences  in  the  making  of  solutions  of  this  extremely  unstable 
chemical.     Decomposition  of  the  solutions  reveal  the  piesence  of 
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free  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  separation  of  crystals. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  use  of  too  much  heat 
in  making  these  solutions,  and  cautions  against  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  light  and  moisture. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  424. 
(J.  K.  T.) 

Dichloramine-T  and  Chlorinated  Eucalyptol. — Preparation  of. — 
Robert  B.  Krauss  gives  in  detail  his  manner  of  preparing  this 
germicide  and  the  solvent  for  the  same.  It  is  stated  that  this  man- 
ner of  making  this  drug  results  in  a  more  stable  chemical. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (191S),  16.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Cresols. — Method  for  Deodorizing. — J.  F.  Couch  gives  a  simple 
method  for  the  elimination  of  the  disagreeable  odors  eminating 
from  the  cresols,  a  method  which  is  comparatively  cheap.  It  has 
also  the  added  advantage  that  it  makes  the  so-treated  cresol 
miscible  with  water  without  the  intervention  of  a  soap.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  such  a  treated  cresol  should  not  take  the  place  of 
the  popular  liquor  cresolis  compositus.  At  the  present  time  the 
cost  of  making  potassium  soaps  is  well  nigh  prohibitive  and,  as  is 
well  known,  sodium  soaps  are  not  very  satisfactory  emulsifiers. 
Briefly  the  method  consists  in  sulphonating  the  cresol  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  heating  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  running 
from  75  to  115°  for  a  considerable  time.  This  heat  is  continued 
until  a  drop  mixed  with  water  in  a  test-tube  shows  only  a  faint 
cloudiness.  Subsequently  it  is  neutralized  with  lime  and  allowed 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours  for  the  separation  of  calcium  sulphate. 
—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  12S.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Dinitrobenzoylene  Urea. — A  New  Indicator. — The  monosodium 
salt  of  dinitrobenzoylene  urea  has  been  found  by  M.  T.  Bogert 
and  G.  Scatchard  to  be  a  very  sensitive  indicator,  the  color  change 
being  from  colorless  to  greenish  yellow  in  acid  solution.  It  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  neutral  salts  and  proteins  not  at  all  by  chloro- 
form, toluene  or  nitrous  acid.  This  indicator  may  be  used  in  cold 
or  boiling  solutions.  A  sharp  end-point  is  obtained  with  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  titrating 
carbonates.  It  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  rosolic  acid  in  pre- 
paring neutral  ammonium  citrate  for  fertilizer  and  soil  analyses. — 
J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc;  through  Merck's  Rept.,  27  (1918),  10. 
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Guaiacol. — Differentiation  from  Creosote. — L.  P.  J.  Palet  utilizes 
for  this  purpose  the  color  reaction  occurring  when  guaiacol  is 
treated  with  the  oxidase  from  the  root  of  Medicago  sativa.  Diluted 
alcoholic  solutions  of  guaiacol  gives  with  this  oxidase  a  yellow  and 
finally  orange.  Diluted  solutions  of  beechwood  creosote  under 
similar  conditions  give  a  light  violet  color.  Addition  of  hydro- 
gen dioxide  solution  to  the  guaiacol  solution  produces  a  more 
intense  orange;  while  with  the  creosote  solution  an  intense  violet- 
red  results. — Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (1918),  1333. 

Guaiacol  Carbonate. — Identification  of. — Maue  proposes  the 
following  test  for  the  identification  of  guaiacol  carbonate:  About 
0.02  gramme  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  1  mil  of  alcohol,  2  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  solution  and  1  drop  of  formaldehyde  solution 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  2  mils  of 
sulphuric  acid;  a  cherry-red  coloration,  due  to  the  presence  of 
guaiacol,  develops  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  Ordinary 
ether  usually  contains  aldehydes  and  the  latter  invariably  include 
formaldehyde,  which  is  essential  to  the  above  reaction;  consequently 
when  ordinary  ether  is  substituted  for  the  alcohol  in  the  above 
test  a  positive  reaction  is  obtained.  Pure  ether,  such  as  is  used 
for  anesthetic  purposes  and  which  must  be  free  from  aldehydes, 
does  not  give  a  coloration  with  the  test.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
reaction  is  about  1  :  300,000. — Pharm.  Ztg. ;  through  Pharm. 
Era,  51  (1918),  313. 

Potassium  Guaiacol  Sulphonate. — Identification  and  Determina- 
tion in  Mixtures. — M.  Palkin  discusses  tests  for  this  chemical  and 
then  offers  the  following:  Qualitative  Test:  Dilute  the  sample 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter.  Test 
one  portion  of  the  filtrate  for  sulphate.  Make  another  portion 
strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  after  addition  of  a  few  grammes 
of  sodium  peroxide.  Under  such  treatment,  guaiacol  separates 
and  can  be  detected  by  its  odor  and  by  various  tests  given  in  the 
paper. 

Quantitative  Test:  In  the  absence  of  other  sulphates,  the  sample 
is  treated  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  bromine.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  gently  and  bromine  added  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  small  volume,  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  more  bromine.     It  is  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
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the  residue  is  assayed  for  sulphates.  One  part  of  barium  sulphate 
represents  1.034  parts  of  potassium  guaiaeol  sulphonate. — J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Cbem.,  10  (1918),  610. 

Methyltoluidines. — Catalytic  Synthesis  of. — Mailhe  and  De 
Godon  have  obtained  mono-  and  dimethyl  toluidines  from  ortho-, 
meta-  and  para-toluidine  by  passing  the  vapors  of  these  hydro- 
carbons with  the  vapors  of  methyl  alcohol  over  aluminum  heated 
to  400°.— Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  402. 

Neodiarsenol. — Profound  Toxemia  after  Administration  of. — J. 
W.  Miller  reports  a  death  ensueing  after  administration  of  neo- 
diarsenol (a  brand  of  neoarsphenamine).  He  feels  confident  that 
the  drug  was  responsible  for  the  fatal  outcome,  though  he  believes 
that  diarsenol  and  neodiarsenol  in  general  are  of  good  quality. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  594.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Neosalvarsan. — Adulteration  of. — L.  P.  J.  Palet  states  that  a 
sample  examined  by  him  contained  no  arsenic  at  all,  but  consisted 
entirely  of  sodium  sulphate  colored  with  picric  acid.  Still  other 
samples  consisted  of  mixtures  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  variable  quantities  of  starch,  also  colored  with  picric  acid. 
—Ann.  Falsif.,  11  (1918),  299.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Para-Aminophenol  Derivatives. — Assay  of. — A  method  of  assay 
of  />-aminophenol  derivatives,  applicable  to  mixtures  of  phenacetin, 
etc.,  with  acetanilid,  salol,  etc.,  is  suggested  by  A.  D.  Powell. 
The  process  is  based  upon  the  reaction  between  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  an  acid  solution  of  />-aminophenol. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  1002.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Paraphenetidine. — Derivatives  of. — L.  Reutter,  by  interaction  of 
paraphenetidine  and  carbon  disulphide  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  ethyl  alcohol  obtained  the  compound 
(C2H5OC6H4NH)2CS.  From  this,  by  treatment  with  potassium 
cyanide  in  the  presence  of  lead  carbonate  and  ethyl  alcohol,  was 
obtained  the  compound  CjHjOCel^NHCtClSONCel^OCsHs,  which 
occurred  in  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  104°. 

This  nitrile  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide  yielded  the  com- 
pound C18H21N3O2S,  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  124°.  The 
nitrile,  on  treatment  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded 
the    compound    CjHsOCe^NHtHCOCtCONiy.NCel^OCjHs, 
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which  resembles  to  a  certain  extent  the  formula  of  holocaine. — 
Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1184. 

Meta-Phenetidine. — Some  Derivatives  of. — Reverdin  and 
Lokietek  prepared  meta-phenetidine  by  treating  150  grammes  of 
meta-acetamidophenol  with  4S  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  in 
400  mils  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  a  water-bath,  then  gradually  adding 
150  grammes  of  ethyl  bromide,  then  heating  2  hours  under  a  re- 
flux condenser,  filtering  and  precipitating  with  water.  After 
fractionation  meta-phenetidine  was  obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid, 
turning  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  having  a  pronounced  odor  and 
boiling  at  24S°.     From  it  was  made: 

The  hydrochloride:  Colorless  leaflets,  very  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

The  picrate:  Yellow  needles,  melting  at  158°,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  acetone. 

Formyl  meta-phenetidine:  Gray-blue,  melting  at  52°,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  acetone. 

Benzoyl  meta-phenetidine:  Long,  white  needles,  melting  at  103°, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  quite  soluble  in  benzene 
and  acetone. 

Toluene  para-sidphonyl  meta-phenetidine:  Small,  yellow- white 
leaflets,  melting  at  157°,  quite  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  acetone. 

Toluene  ortho-nitro  para-sulphonyl  meta-phenetidine:  Brilliant 
needles,  melting  at  SS°,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  ether,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dyes  obtained  by  combination  of  meta-phenetidine  with  beta- 
naphthol,  with  salicylic  acid,  with  resorcinol,  with  naphthionic 
acid  and  with  1,4-naphthol  sulphonic  acid  are  also  described. — ■ 
Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
1185. 

Naphthalene. — Some  Derivatives  of. — Many  investigations  show 
that  the  interaction  between  arsenic  acid  and  the  arylamines  may 
produce  one  of  two  results:  (1)  The  acid  may  play  the  part  of  an 
oxidizing  agent,  as  it  does  in  preparing  magenta  or,  (2)  it  may  form 
with  bases  a  monoarylarsinic  acid,  RAsO(OH)2,  and  even  a  diaryl- 
arsinic  acid,  R2ASOOH  (R  =  aryl  group).  Ehrlich  and  Bertheim, 
in  1907,  proved  the  constitution  of  the  organo-arsenic  compound 
made  by  Bechamp  in   1863  from  arsenic  acid  and  aniline  to  be 
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^-aminophenylarsenic  acid,  Nt^CeHjAsCKOH);..  By  extensive 
investigation,  the  so-called  "Bechamp  condensation"  was  extended 
to  another  arylamine  having  a  free  para  position,  a-naphthylamine. 
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Dr.  A.  A.  Boon  and  James  Ogilvie  in  reviewing  these  investiga- 
tions find  that  the  accompanying  scheme  illustrates  the  interaction 
between  aniline  and  arsenic  acid  with  the  resulting  mono-  and  di- 
compounds,  if  the  temperature  rises  above  200°  C. 

Several  investigators  have  prepared  a  naphthalene  analogue  of 
the  monoarylarsenic  acid,  l-a»iiiw\iapJitJiyl-4-arsenic  acid,  by  treat- 
ing a-naphthylamine  with  arsenic  acid. 

Boon  and  Ogilvie,  by  their  investigations  of  the  action  of  arsenic 
acid  on  a-napthylamine,  in  which  they  get  an  oxidation  product 
as  C13H11NO,  and  an  addition  compound,  NH0C10H7H3ASO4,  sub- 
stantiate the  general  opinion  that  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
/-amino  naphthyl-4-arsenic  acid  from  arsenic  acid  and  a-naphthyl- 
amine,  is  an  addition  product.  They  make  an  analogue  to  the 
first  investigation  by  introducing  their  Scheme  II. 

Scheme  II. 
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NHiCi^H^zAsOi  (acid- a-naphthylamine  arsenate)  was  pre- 
pared by  Boon  and  Ogilvie  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of 
naphthylamine  and  arsenic  acid  and  crystallizing  the  product 
from  boiling  water.  The  resulting  NH2C111H7H3ASO4  occurs  as 
non-deliquescent,  long,  fine,  colorless  needles,  acid  to  litmus, 
turning  purple  when  heated  to  165°  and  melting  at  170°.  Ex- 
posure to  air  changes  the  color  of  the  needles  to  purple.  This 
arsenate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  addition  of  alkalies  precipitates 
a-naphthylamine;  silver  nitrate  gives  silver  arsenate.  Extending 
their  work  these  men  melted  one  part  of  a-naphthylamine,  at  60°, 
adding  two  and  one-quarter  parts  of  acid  a-naphthylamine  arsenate 
with  vigorous  stirring;  the  mixture  became  dark  purple  when 
heated  rapidly  to  200°  in  an  oil  bath.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  a  purple,  tarry  mass;  one  part  of  this  mass  was  treated  with 
caustic  soda  resulting  in  /-amino  naphthyl-4-arsenic  acid;  the  other 
part  was  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  purified; 
on  analysis,  this  product  proved  to  be  Ci3HnNO,  which  Boon  'and 
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Ogilvie   point  out  to  be  an  oxidation   product. — Pharm.  J.,    101 
(1918),  150.     (M.  D.) 

Phenacetine. — Manufacture  of. — Tahara  and  Matsuo  prepared 
phenacetine  from  para-nitrophenol,  which  was  obtained  as  a 
brown,  tarry  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  ortho-nitrophenol, 
by  nitrating  phenol.  The  brown,  tarry  substance  was  dissolved 
in  saturated  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  fluid  is  concentrated, 
the  separated  sodium  compound  of  para-nitrophenol  is  filtered  off, 
washed  with  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  is  then 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  aqueous  solution.  From  3 
kilos  of  phenol,  2159  grammes  of  the  sodium  compound  were  ob- 
tained and  2  kilos  of  this  were  treated  with  10  liters  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol,  400  grammes  of  sodium  carbonate,  1500  grammes  of  ethyl 
bromide,  the  mixture  treated  with  steam  during  40  to  50  hours 
and  then  cooled.  There  was  thus  obtained  1G1G  grammes  of 
^-C2H5OC6H4N02,  and  1200  grammes  of  this  nitro-body 
were  reduced  by  treatment  with  1500  grammes  of  iron  and  S00 
grammes  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  reaction  being  com- 
pleted in  G  hours.  The  resulting  hydrochloride  was  converted  into 
the  free  amine  /?-C2H5OCeH4NH2  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of 
280  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  750  mils  of  water,  the  amine 
was  purified  by  distillation  at  245°,  after  which  100  grammes  of 
the  para-phenetidine  were  added  with  constant  stirring  to  120 
parts  of  ice-cold  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  resulting  phenacetine 
was  purified  by  crystallization  from  alcohol. — J.  Pharm.  Soc. 
Japan;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (191S),  2407. 

Para-Dichlorbenzene. — Some  Possible  Pharmaceutical  Uses  of. — 
W.  A.  Konantz  calls  attention  to  the  large  quantities  of  dichlor- 
benzene  which  are  accumulating  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  monochlorbenzene,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  picric  acid.  Since  attempts  to  convert  it  into  other 
commercially  valuable  compounds  have  failed  thus  far,  Mr.  Kon- 
antz suggests  that  it  might  be  utilized  pharmaceutically.  It  is 
superior  to  naphthalene  as  a  moth  repellant  and  the  odor  is  less 
persistent.  In  solution,  it  might  be  a  valuable  agent  against  bed- 
bugs, roaches,  ants  or  flies  as  well  as  their  eggs  or  larvae  and  perhaps 
also  vermin  on  animals,  birds  or  plants.  It  is  possible  that  it  mi^lit 
have  insecticidal  and  antiseptic  properties  in  the  treatment  of  some 
skin  diseases  where  it  could  be  applied  in  combination  with  petro- 
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latum,  lard,  or  other  oily  substances.  These  should  be  tried  and 
the  results  published  in  order  to  verify  or  disprove  these  suggested 
possibilities.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  341.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Phenol. — Assay  in  Cresol  Mixtures. — G.  W.  Knight  and  his 
co-workers  report  a  careful  study  of  this  problem  and  claim  that 
a  feasible  method  has  been  devised  which  not  only  obviates  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  plot  in  calculating  results,  but  gives  con- 
cordant and  reliable  results  with  all  different  combinations  and  per- 
centages of  the  different  cresols  and  phenol  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  ordinary  commercial'  practice.  For  details  of  the  complicated 
process,  which  involves  extraction  with  benzol  and  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  distillation  of  the  extract  containing  phenol 
and  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  and  solidifying  point  of 
the  distillate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper,  in  which 
is  pictured  a  still-head  used  for  the  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
removal  of  the  xylenols  and  higher  homologues. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  10  (1918),  9. 

Phenol  and  Formaldehyde  Mixtures. — Assay  of. — It  is  possible 
according  to  George  Ewe  to  determine  phenol  quantitatively 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  assay  method  in  mixtures  of  formaldehyde,  but 
the  U.  S.  P.  assay  method  for  formaldehyde  is  not  satisfactory  for 
determining  formaldehyde  in  mixtures  of  phenol.  The  best  method 
for  the  latter  determination  is  to  convert  the  formaldehyde  to  hexa- 
methylenamine  by  addition  of  an  accurate  quantity  of  half-normal 
ammonia,  distilling  the  excess  of  ammonia  into  half  normal 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  back  with  half  normal  potassium 
hydroxide.  One  mil  of  half-normal  NH4OH  corresponds  to  0.02252 
grammes  of  formaldehyde. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41 
(1918),  167.     (R.  P.  F.) ' 

Phenols. — Arsenotungstomolybdic  Acid  as  Reagent  for. — L. 
Guglialmelli  prepares  the  reagent  by  boiling  together  for  V/2 
hours  under  a  reflux  condenser  20  grammes  of  sodium  tungstate, 
4  grammes  of  sodium  molybdate,  150  mils  of  distilled  water  and 
50  grammes  of  arsenic  trioxide,  the  tungstate  and  the  molybdate 
being  dissolved  in  the  water  prior  to  adding  the  arsenic  trioxide. 
In  applying  the  test,  1  to  2  mils  of  the  reagent  are  added  to  1  to  2 
mils  of  a  1  to  1000  solution  of  the  phenol  and  after  shaking  2  to 
3  minutes,  5  to  10  mils  of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
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sodium  carbonate  is  added.  The  reagent  gives  colors  with  all 
phenols  containing  free  phenol  groups.  Acid  groups  do  not  affect 
the  reaction,  halogens  and  aldehyde  groups  hinder  it  and  nitrites 
prevent  it. — Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts,  12   (1918),  6G4. 

Phenols. — Arsenotungstic  Acid  as  Reagent  for. — L.  Guglialmelli 
prepares  this  reagent  by  dissolving  20  grammes  of  sodium  tungstate 
in  150  mils  of  water,  adding  50  grammes  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  then 
boiling  the  mixture  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  V/2  hours.  To 
1  to  2  mils  of  the  phenol  solution  (1  to  1000)  are  added  1  to  2  mils 
of  the  reagent  and  after  shaking  for  1  minute,  5  to  10  mils  of  a  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  added.  A 
blue  color  results  with  all  di-  and  poly-phenols,  but  was  negative 
with  all  mono-phenols  except  those  showing  both  amine  and  phenolic 
functions.  Halogens  and  carboxyl  groups  hinder  the  reaction, 
hydrocarbon  chains  have  no  influence,  while  the  aldehyde  group 
prevents  the  formation  of  color. — Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina; 
through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  064. 

Phenolphthalein. — Compatibility  of. — It  is  better  not  to  combine 
several  laxatives,  but  those  who  believe  in  doing  this  may  combine 
phenolphthalein  with  drugs  that  can  properly  be  prescribed  in 
powders  or  pills  as,  for  instance,  calomel.  Since  phenolphthalein 
and  calomel  are  both  tasteless,  they  may  be  prescribed  in  powders 
or  enclosed  dry  in  capsule,  cachet  or  wafer,  the  amount  of  each 
ingredient  being  estimated  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  each 
patient.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  70  (1918),  950.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Phenolphthalein. —  Toxicity  of. — While  phenolphthalein  is  a 
popular  laxative  for  man,  it  has  no  peristaltic  action  on  animals, 
hence  experiments  as  to  its  toxicity  have  not  been  possible. 
D'Orland  thinks  it  is  scarcely  toxic,  for  in  his  practice  he  came  across 
a  three-year-old  child,  who,  by  mistake  had  taken  18  tablets  each 
containing  0.1  gramme  of  the  chemical.  Abundant  evacuations 
and  an  oliguria  lasting  two  da3rs  were  the  only  results,  no  signs  of  in- 
toxication being  observed. — L'Union  Pharm.;  through  Merck's 
Rep.,  27  (1918),  166. 

Salophene.  —  Preparation  of. — R.  Q.  Brewster  describes  his 
attempts  to  make  this  substance,   acetylaminophenyl  salicylate 
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from  crude  paranitrophenyl  salicylate.  As  the  quantity  used  in 
the  first  experiment  was  1  gramme  and  in  a  second,  was  5  grammes, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article  for  details.  Brewster 
claims  that  when  the  para-nitrophenyl  salicylate  was  purified 
prior  to  starting  the  salophene  reaction,  the  yield  of  the  latter  was 
SO  per  cent.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  1136. 

Soamine. —  Use  in  Bronchial  Asthma. — B.  N.  Ghosh  finds  that 
patients  show  marked  improvement  after  a  course  of  treatment 
with  calcium  lactate  and  soamine  (sodium  para-aminophenyl 
arsenate).  It  gives  no  after-effects,  such  as  albuminuria. — Glasgow 
Med.  J.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2377. 

Sulphonal. — Manufacture  of. — Hirayama,  Matsuzakai  and 
Okamoto  obtained  183  grammes  of  70  per  cent,  ethyl  mercaptan 
from  S00  grammes  of  potassium  acid  sulphide  (KHS,  sp.  gr.  1.395) 
and  6G0  grammes  of  potassium  sulphonate.  This  mercaptan 
(160  grammes)  was  converted  into  178  grammes  of  74  per  cent, 
mercaptol,  by  treatment  with  160  grammes  of  acetone  and  35 
grammes  of  zinc  chloride.  The  mercaptol  was  then  oxidized  with 
5  per  cent,  permanganate  solution  and  by  evaporation  of  the  fluid 
filtered  from  the  manganese  dioxide  a  52  per  cent,  yield  of  sul- 
phonal crystals  was  obtained. — J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1586. 

Sulphonal  and  Its  Congeners. —  Tests  for. — J.  A.  Sanchez  heats 
sulphonal,  trional  or  tetranal  with  manganese  dioxide  and  runs 
the  vapors,  which  have  the  strong  odor  of  ethylmercaptan,  into 
water.  In  the  latter  the  ethyl  groups  can  be  detected  by  the  iodo- 
form test.  The  sulphur  can  be  detected  by  fusion  with  potassium 
cyanide  and  by  testing  the  resulting  sulphocyanide  with  ferric 
salts. — Revista  farm.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  206. 

Toluene. —  Nitro  Derivatives  of. — T.  Kidokoro  presents  the 
subject  in  part  as  follows:  Ortho-nitrotoluene  is  best  prepared 
by  adding  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40)  and  2 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84),  to  1  part  of  toluene,  keeping 
the  temperature  at  30°  C.  for  6  hours,  and  constantly  stirring. 
The  product  is  washed  with  water  and  dilute  alkali  solutions,  and 
then  distilled  in  vacuo.     The  yield  is  about  55.1  per  cent,  of  the 
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theoretical.  Para-nitrotoluene  may  be  obtained  by  nitrating  1 
part  of  toluene  with  2  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.47) 
at  ordinary  temperature  for  15  hours,  purifying  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  employed  for  the  ortho  compound.  The  yield  is  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  2-4  Dinitrotoluene  is  prepared  by 
adding  230  mils  of  nitric  acid  to  110  mils  of  toluene,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  under  stirring.  The  mixture  is  then  cooled,  and  230 
mils  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  are  added.  This  mixture  is 
then  warmed  on  a  water-bath  for  30  minutes,  cooled  to  0°  C,  and 
the  crystals  of  dinitrotoluene  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The 
yield  is  found  to  be  almost  9S  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  the  melting 
point  of  the  compound  is  at  71°  C.  2,4,6-Trinitrotoluene  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  40  grammes  of  dinitrotoluene  in  88  mils  of 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84),  and  adding  40  mils  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.52).  This  mixture  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  a 
period  of  4  to  5  hours,  or  until  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases.  The 
yield  represents  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. — J.  Chem. 
Ind.  Tokyo;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  58.     (G.  C.  D.) 
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Fats. — Properties  of  Completely  Saturated. — When  solutions  of 
unsaturated  fats  are  treated  at  100°  C.  with  animal  charcoal  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  palladium  a  complete  hydrogenation  of  the 
fats  takes  place.  Mannich  and  Thiele  found  the  following  con- 
stants for  some  saturated  fats: 


Saponifi- 


Melting 
point. 

Olive  oil 70° 

Sweet  almond  oil 72° 

Peanut  oil G4-64 . 5° 

Sesame  oil 63.5° 

Cacao  butter 03.5-64° 

Poppy  oil 70 . 5° 

Linseed  oil 68° 

Tallow 62° 

Lard 64° 

Cod  liver  oil 63° 


— Les  mat.  grasses;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (19 IS),  75 


Iodine 

cation 

lumber. 

number 

0.2 

190.9 

0.0 

191.8 

0.0 

191.6 

0.7 

190.6 

0.0 

193.9 

0.3 

191.3 

0.2 

189.6 

0.1 

197.7 

1.0 

196.8 

1.2 

186.2 
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Fish  Oil. — Lard  Substitute  from. — It  is  reported  that  an  Oregon 
chemist  has  discovered  a  method  of  obtaining  a  lard  substitute 
from  fish  oil  by  treating  the  oil  in  a  certain  manner  with  hydrogen, 
and  that  government  chemists  have  tested  the  product  with  satis- 
factory results.  Further,  it  is  said  that  arrangements  for  com- 
mercial exploitation  are  being  made.  In  treating  the  oil,  runs  the 
report,  the  chemist  produced  both  an  oil  and  a  solid  substance 
closely  resembling  lard,  both  being  odorless  and  tasteless,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  in  cooking  with  no  apparent  trace  of  their  origin. 
—Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  510. 

Fixed  Oils. — Effect  of  Intravenous  Injections  of. — Le  Moignic 
and  Sezary  find  that  single  or  occasional  intravenous  injections  of 
olive  oil,  in  doses  of  0.03  to  0.2  mil  to  each  kilo  of  body  weight  of 
rabbits  produce  only  slight  and  transitory  alterations  in  the  pul- 
monic action.  Frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  doses,  however, 
produce  pulmonary  lesions. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  125. 

Fixed  Oils. — Production  from  Fruit  Seed. — Ki  Alpers'  examina- 
tion of  the  stones  of  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  and  apricots  gave 
the  following  results:  Air-dry  stones  in  plums,  4.1  per  cent.; 
in  cherries,  7.7;  kernels  in  plum-stones,  12.6  per  cent.;  in  cherry- 
stones, 22.9;  in  peach-stones,  5.7;  in  apricot-stones,  29.2;  oil  in 
plum-kernels,  37.38  per  cent.;  proteids,  23. 7S;  in  cherry-kernels, 
38.71  and  2S.01;  in  peach-kernels,  45.45  and  26.01;  in  apricot-ker- 
nels, 51.43  and  28.36.  Yield  of  oil  from  plum-stones,  3  to  4.3  per 
cent.;  from  cherry-stones,  4  per  cent.  Germany  possesses  21 
million  cherry  trees  and  69  million  plum  trees,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  stones  should  therefore  pay  well.  The  stones  can  be  cracked 
in  a  mill  and  the  kernels  separated  by  a  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride  or  other  salt  of  specific  gravity,  about  1.15,  in  which  the 
kernels  float.  Plum-kernel  oil  will  keep  for  years;  cherry-kernel 
oil  becomes  slightly  rancid. — Pharm.  Ztg. ;  through  Pharm.  J., 
101  (191S),  151. 

Fixed  Oils. — Some  African  Sources. — J.  Pieraerts  states  that  the 
natives  in  certain  localities  of  the  Belgian  Congo  use  an  oil  which 
is  named  "S'ele"  and  which  enjoys  great  popularity.  A  freshly 
prepared  sample  of  this  oil,  obtained  in  the  Bengala  district  (Mom- 
basa), upon  examination,  was  found  to  consist  of  the  glycerides  of 
oleic,  linoleic,  stearic,  palmitic  and  lauric  acids;  still  another  acid 
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of  high  molecular  value  was  found  present.  "S'ele"  oil  is  an  ex- 
cellent food,  keeps  well,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  soaps  and  as  a  source  for  glycerin.  It  can  be  classed  with  the 
semi-dryirg  oils.  Another  oil  used  by  the  natives  of  Vangambi 
(Stanleyville  district)  is  known  locally  as  "cocorico."  It  is  ob- 
tained from  a  plant  related  to  Citrullus  vulgaris.  The  oil  itself 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  "s'ele"  oil.  The  seed  from  which  it 
is  obtained  has,  1  owever,  little  value,  because  of  its  relative  low  oil 
content,  and  because  of  difficulty  in  decorticating  it.  Still  another 
plant  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  grows  in  tropical  America  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  known  as  Ximenia  americana, 
is  bush-like  in  character  and  belongs  to  the  Oleaceae  family.  The 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  known  as  "mountain"  plum,  sea  plum,  acid 
plum,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
oil  content  is  high.— Bull.  Agr.  Intell.,  9  (1918),  456.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Fixed  Oils. — Some  West  African  Sources. — Two  new  nuts  from 
the  Belgian  Congo  have  recently  received  attention  as  possible 
sources  of  vegetable  oils.  The  botanical  sources  of  the  nuts  are 
not  known  with  certainty,  but  recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  both  may  have  considerable  commercial  value.  N'gore  nuts 
are  described  as  almost  spherical  in  shape,  bluntly  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  measuring  from  3/4  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  kernels 
are  brown  externally,  mostly  of  a  pale  cream  color  within,  and  of 
soft  consistency.  The  samples  analyzed  yielded  66.2  per  cent,  of 
a  reddish  yellow  viscous  oil,  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  70.7  per  cent, 
from  the  dry  kernels.  The  oil  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  an  unusually 
high  specific  gravity,  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  completely 
so  in  ether;  it  is  not  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  although  it  absorbs 
this  solvent  to  some  extent;  the  acetyl  value  shows  that,  like  castor 
oil,  it  contains  hydroxylated  acid.  Although  the  oil  has  a  high 
iodine  value  it  does  not  dry  on  exposure  to  air  in  a  thin  film.  The 
unpleasant  smell  and  viscous  nature  of  the  oil,  together  with  its 
dark  color,  render  it  inedible,  but  it  yields  a  dark-colored  soap, 
and  might  also  prove  useful  as  a  lubricating  oil,  or  be  put  to  several 
of  the  uses  for  which  castor  oil  is  now  employed. 

N'kamba  nuts  are  pale  brown  in  color  and  measure  l1/* inches 
in  length  and  1  inch  in  diameter.  On  analysis  the  kermis  yielded 
14.5  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  liquid  oil,  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  lii.1! 
per  cent,  from  the  dry  kernels.  The  oil  is  described  as  being  of  a 
non-drying  character,  and  could  no  doubt  be  used  for  various  in- 
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dustrial  purposes.  The  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  from 
the  kernels  consisted  of  a  cream-colored  meal  having  a  pleasant 
and  rather  sweetish  taste,  while  the  residue  after  expressing  the 
oil  from  the  n'gore  nuts  was  similar  in  color,  but  had  a  faint  some- 
what unpleasant  garlic-like  taste.  The  results  of  investigation 
reported  indicate  that  n'gore  meal  has  a  high  nutritive  value,  but 
further  examination  and  feeding  trials  are  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  it  can  be  safely  used  as  a  feeding  stuff. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  159. 

Fixed  Oils. — Colombian  Sources. — A.  F.  Bacharach  describes  the 
oil  of  Jessenia  polycarpa  and  the  seeds  of  Caryodendron  orinocense. 
Descriptions  and  analyses  of  each  are  given,  and,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  recorded  figures  for  olive  oil  and  walnuts,  respec- 
tively. The  analytical  values  of  the  oil,  obtained  by  extracting 
the  crushed  seeds  with  ether,  are  also  given. — Chem.  News,  117 
(1918),  238. 

Fixed  Oils. — Solubility  in  Alcohol. — Davidsohn  and  Wrage  have 
studied  the  solubility  of  fixed  oils  in  alcohol  and  find  that  a  3.31 
per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  linseed  oil;  1.37  per  cent,  solution 
of  rapeseed  oil;  3.62  per  cent,  solution  of  cottonseed  oil;  2.25  per 
cent,  solution  of  olive  oil ;  can  be  prepared.  They  find  the  glycerides 
of  unsaturated  acids  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  glycerides 
of  saturated  acids  and  they  also  find  that  oils  containing  free  fatty 
acids  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  are  those  containing  no  free 
acid.  Details  of  their  method  of  determining  solubility  are  given 
in  the  paper.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  39  (1918),  122.     (D.  A.) 

Butterfat. — Detection  of  Foreign  Fats  in. — A.  Seidenberg  makes 
use  of  a  method  which  he  has  previously  proposed  for  fractionating 
fats,  in  which  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  two  solvents, 
being  much  more  soluble  in  the  more  volatile  solvent.  By  gradually 
evaporating  this  solvent  by  a  current  of  air,  the  glycerides  are 
fractionally  deposited  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state.  The  solvent 
mixture  favored  by  the  author  is  composed  of  anhydrous  ether  and 
absolute  alcohol.  The  original  paper  should  be  seen  for  details 
of  the  method.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  617.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Butter. —  Valenta  and  Crismer  Tests  for. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts,  Johnson  and  Stewart  stated  that  the 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  comparable  figures  in  the  Valenta  test  when 
using  glacial  acetic  acid  from  different  sources,  has  led  them  to 
prefer  the  use  of  the  Crismer  test.  Absolute  alcohol  has  been  used 
as  the  solvent  in  the  test,  as  it  can  be  obtained  commercially  of 
constant  strength.  The  Crismer  numbers  of  various  fats  are  given. 
It  is  shown  how  the  Crismer  test,  in  conjunction  with  the  butyro- 
refractometer,  forms  a  rapid  method  of  detecting  the  presence  and 
nature  of  foreign  fat  in  butters  and  lards. — Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918), 
291. 

Oil  of  Cashew  Nut  Hulls. — This  oil  according  to  George  fiwe 
has  been  considered  a  possible  aid  in  treatment  of  leprosy.  The 
oil  is  bright  brown  in  color,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9S6cS  at  25°, 
saponification  number  of  123.09  and  iodine  number  163.  It  is 
escharotic— Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  167.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Castor  Oil. — Administration  of. — To  give  castor  oil  so  that  the 
taker  will  not  experience  any  nauseating  after-taste  have  the  patient 
wash  out  his  mouth  with  water  as  hot  as  he  can  bear,  then  swallow 
the  oil,  then  again  rinse  out  his  mouth  with  hot  water.  The  first 
hot  water  cleans  the  mouth,  makes  it  hot,  and  coats  it  with  a  layer 
of  water  so  that  the  oil  has  very  little  chance  to  stick  anywhere. 
The  oil,  therefore,  slips  down  easily.  Then  hot  water  is  again  used, 
this  time  to  remove  any  particles  of  oil  that  may  have  adhered  to 
some  structure  in  the  mouth.  Thus  the  mouth  is  left  clean  and 
sweet  and  the  patient  gets  no  taste  of  the  oil. — Med.  News;  through 
Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  510. 

Castor  Oil. — Foreign  Oils  in. — Since  it  has  been  found  that 
castor  oil  is  by  far  the  best  lubricating  substance  to  be  used  for 
aeroplane  motors,  the  matter  of  detecting  additions  of  foreign  oils 
has  assumed  more  than  usual  importance.  C.  Frabot  makes  the 
following  observations:  By  determination  of  the  acetyl  value  it 
is  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  from  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent, 
of  added  oils,  the  other  physical  constants  are  of  little  or  no  value 
in  this  direction.  When  arachis  oil  serves  as  the  adulterant,  to 
the  limit  of  5  per  cent.,  the  alcohol  solubility  and  the  solidification 
were  found  to  be  of  most  value.  It  is  feasible  to  determine  the 
turbidity  temperature  for  smaller  amounts  of  added  arachis  oil. 
It  is  found  that  a  solution  of  1  volume  of  castor  oil  in  95  per  cent 
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alcohol,  when  chilled  to  — 20°  C,  remains  perfectly  clear.  The 
addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  arachis  oil  caused  the  mixture  to  become 
turbid  at  from  —  2°  to  —  3°C,  while  a  sample  containing  5  per  cent, 
of  this  admixture  becomes  turbid  at  from  4-  5°  to  +  6°  C.  Castor 
oil  containing  1  per  cent,  of  arachis  oil,  when  in  alcoholic  solution, 
becomes  opalescent  at  from  —  4°  to  —  5°  C,  and  decidedly  turbid 
at  —  9  °  C.  The  author  likewise  suggests  several  methods  for  the 
separation  of  foreign  oils  from  castor  oil. — Am.  chim.  anal. ;  through 
C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  58.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Castor  Oil. — Production  of. — The  increased  demand  for  castor 
oil  has  renewed  interest  in  the  castor  oil  plant  and  many  govern- 
ments besides  our  own  are  perfecting  plans  in  its  cultivation. 
Besides  the  oil,  the  plants  grown  in  tropical  countries  furnish  a 
useful  temporary  shade  for  young  cocoa  and  coconut  trees,  while 
the  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
According  to  a  recent  consular  report,  it  is  stated  that  seeds  of  the 
plant  yield  up  to  58  per  cent,  of  oil.  In  Algeria,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild  and  its  cultivatiofi  is  greatly  encouraged,  oil  is  said  to 
be  extracted  from  the  leaves  as  well.  By  boiling  with  a  little  sugar 
and  powdered  alum  it  can  be  rendered  edible  and  free  from  its 
purgative  properties;  and  besides  being  used  for  certain  arts — soap 
making,  harness  and  machine  greasing,  etc. — it  is  frequently  made 
to  replace  advantageously  other  burning  and  lamp  oils.  Sebacic 
acid,  which  is  even  superior  to  stearic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  can  also  be  extracted  from  castor  oil,  as  well  as  caprylic 
acid,  which  can  be  used  for  lighting  purposes,  for  the  composition 
of  varnishes,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  ethers  used  by  perfumers 
and  confectioners. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  76. 

Castor  Oil- — Recent  Production  of. — British  production  from 
castor  beans  imported  from  India  is  from  3500  to  4000  tons  per 
month  but  the  government  uses  practically  all  of  this  for  motor 
lubrication.  None  of  the  finest  water-white  medicinal  oil  is  found 
in  pharmaceutical  trade  for  only  neutralized  second  grade  of  oil 
is  released  by  the  Castor  Oil  Committee  and  this  rationed  in  amount 
far  below  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

The  demand  in  the  United  States  is  also  very  heavy  and  here  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  plant  200,000  acres  with  Indian  seed,  govern- 
ment contracts  being  made  with  growers  to  take  the  seed  at  $3.00 
to  $3.60  per  bushel. 
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India  exported  in  1916-17,  1,723,000  gals,  of  castor  oil  and  a 
large  quantity  of  seed,  though  no  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  castor  oil  produced  in  India.  It  is  used  very 
extensively  as  a  burning  oil  in  lamps  and  as  a  lubricant. 

In  the  West  Indies  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  acres  have  been 
planted  with  Indian  seed  and  in  Brazil  its  cultivation  has  been 
largely  extended.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  43.     (E.  N.  G.) 

Castor  Oil. — Substitute  for. — An  oil  obtained  from  Omphalea 
megacarpa,  growing  in  Brazil,  is  suggested  as  a  possible  substitute 
for  castor  oil.  Oil  of  cavete,  as  it  is  called,  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  with  a  slight  but  not  un- 
pleasant odor.  In  addition  to  its  peristaltic  action,  it  has  diuretic 
proportions,  but  the  exact  mode  of  its  action  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  The  dose  is  about  4  grammes.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  non-irritant  cathartic,  and  its  activity  does  not  ap- 
preciably decrease  with  age.  The  taste  of  the  oil  is  not  unpleasant. 
Its  analytical  contents  are  widely  different  from  those  of  castor 
oil ;  it  is  optically  inactive,  is  not  viscous,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol— Pharm.  J.,  101  (1918),  95. 

Castor  Oil. —  Tests  as  Aeroplane  Lubricant. — C.  Frabot  gives  the 
results  of  further  investigations  of  the  value  of  castor  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cating agent  for  aeroplane  motors.  He  shows  that  the  detection 
of  foreign  oils  in  castor  oil,  based  upon  the  solubility  of  the  latter 
oil  in  petroleum  benzin,  and  the  solubility  of  the  petroleum  benzin 
in  castor  oil,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  petro- 
leum benzin  employed.  When  castor  oil  is  tested  for  impurities 
in  the  customary  manner  (for  foreign  oils),  the  kind  of  petroleum 
benzin  used  is  of  prime  importance.  Thus  it  is  found  that  frac- 
tions of  the  petroleum  benzin  dissolve  varying  quantities  of  castor 
oil,  a  fraction,  b.  p.  33.2°  C,  dissolved  6.51  grammes  of  castor  oil, 
and  fraction  boiling  at  76°  C.  dissolved  13  grammes  of  the  oil. 
The  solubility  of  the  castor  oil  increases  with  the  boiling  point  of 
the  petroleum  benzin.  The  increased  volume  of  the  oil,  due  to 
dissolved  petroleum  benzin,  is  subject  to  less  variation,  and  depends 
less  upon  the  kind  of  benzin  used.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  very  best  results,  the  fraction  of  petroleum 
benzin  boiling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  only  be  used. — Ann.  chim. 
anal.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  81.     (G.  C.  D.) 
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Castor  Oil. —  Tests  for  Purity. — Chercheffsky  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  the  determination  of  the  purity  of  castor  oil 
which  depends  on  the  critical  temperature  of  solution  of  the  oil 
in  ethyl  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.8431  at  15°  C.) :  Ten  drops  of  the  oil 
and  40  drops  of  the  alcohol  are  placed  in  a  tube  10  cm.  in  length 
and  6  to  S  cm.  in  diameter,  and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
sealed  hermetically.  The  tube  is  placed  in  an  oil  or  glycerol 
bath  and  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  raised  gradually  until 
the  curved  meniscus  between  the  oil  and  alcohol  layers  becomes 
flat  and  horizontal.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  now  mixed  with- 
out removing  the  tube  from  the  bath  and  this  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  The  temperature  at  which  the  mixture  becomes  perma- 
nently turbid  is  noted.  In  the  case  of  pure  castor  oil  this  point 
lies  between  66°  and  67°  C. ;  with  other  oils  it  is  much  higher, 
namely,  rape  oil,  202°;  earthnut  (arachis)  oil,  197°;  cottonseed  oil, 
172°;  linseed  oil,  163°;  and  fish  oil,  167°  C.  The  presence  of  2 
per  cent,  of  any  of  these  oils  in  castor  oil  raises  the  turbidity  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  to  69-71°  C. — Ann.  chim.  anal.;  through 
Pharm.  Era.  51  (1918),  251. 

Castor  Oil. —  Use  in  Aviation. — In  an  illustrated  article,  the 
use  of  castor  oil  as  an  aeroplane  motor  lubricant  is  discussed  and 
results  of  this  sudden  war-time  demand  is  described.  The  U.  S. 
Government  made  contracts  at  a  fixed  price  for  all  of  the  castor 
beans  that  can  be  grown  from  100,000  acres. — Pharm.  Era,  51 
(1918),  33. 

Castor  Oil. —  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Wounds. — Castor  oil  is  not 
irritating  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  wounds.  On  account  of  its 
high  viscosity  and  its  solubility  in  alcohol  it  has  been  recommended 
especially  in  combination  with  other  antiseptic  for  dressing  wounds. 
Reviller  recommends  a  mixture  of  1000  parts  of  castor  oil  and  45 
parts  each  of  oil  of  thyme,  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  eucalyptus. — 
Rep.  de  Pharm. ;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  186.    (H.  E.) 

Oil  of  Cherry  Seed. — An  investigation  of  this  oil  by  Harold  L,. 
Maxwell  revealed  the  following  characteristics:  Fifty  grammes 
of  the  kernels  of  P run  us  erratus  when  extracted  in  the  apparatus 
described  below  yielded  1S.S  grammes  of  a  light-amber  colored  oil 
about  the  consistency  of  warm  castor  oil  and  having  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  almonds.     The  specimen  became  opaque  at  — 10° 
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and  at  — 6°  white  globules  separated  out  and  settled  at  the  bottom. 
The  decanted  oil  which  constituted  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
specimen  was  then  subjected  to  lower  temperatures.  At  — 18° 
there  was  no  sign  of  solidification  but  at  — 19°  the  oil  became  viscous 

Fig.  42. 


and  at  — 20°  began  to  appear  solid.  The  specific  gravity  in  three 
respective  cases  was  0.922,  0.925  and  0.924.  Two  grammes  of 
the  oil  after  an  exposure  at  room  temperature  for  48  hours  lost 
iy2  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight.  The  saponification  number 
was  found  to  be  276.8.     The  above  characteristics  show  that  the 
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oil  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  from  almonds.  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  of  olein  together  with  small  quantities  of  stearin 
and  palmitin.     The  extracting  apparatus  is  shown  on  page  46S. 

The  crushed  material  is  transferred  to  a  sack  and  placed  in 
flask  A.  Both  flasks  are  then  half  filled  with  the  solvent,  ether, 
alcohol,  or  water  as  the  case  may  be.  The  syphon  is  then  filled 
with  the  solution  and  both  flasks  heated  on  a  water  bath.  The 
ether  vapor  created  in  flask  B  will  force  its  way  through  the  short 
syphon  into  flask  A,  where  it  is  condensed  by  the  condenser  above. 
The  vapor  from  flask  A  will  condense  in  the  same  way  and  return 
to  the  same  flask.  This  operation  lowers  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
flask  B  and  raises  the  level  in  flask  A,  thus  starting  the  syphon  which 
carries  the  oil-laden  ether  from  flask  A  to  B.  Here  the  ether  vapor- 
izes, leaving  its  burden  of  oil  in  flask  B,  and  returning  in  the  form 
of  vapor  to  flask  A  to  be  condensed  and  begin  anew  its  cycle  of 
extracting,  transporting,  and  depositing  another  portion  of  oil. — 
Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  122.     (L.  S.) 

Coconut  Oil. — Ceylon  Exports. — During  1917  Ceylon  exported 
42S,206  cwt.  of  coconut  oil  compared  to  322,316  cwt.  in  1916. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  873.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Corn  Oil. — Properties  of. — Corn  oil  is  produced  from  the  dry 
germs  of  Zea  mays  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
and  corn  cereals.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  the  glycerides  of  pal- 
mitic, oleic,  stearic,  etc.,  acids,  has  a  pale  to  golden  yellow  color, 
characteristic  odor  and  a  taste  resembling  corn  meal.  Corn  oil 
is  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It 
answers  the  same  color  tests  as  other  oils  of  this  class.  A  distinc- 
tive test  is  reported  by  Archbutt  as  follows:  cold  nitric  acid  of  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1.375  gives  a  bright  red  color  when  shaken  with  corn  oil. 
According  to  Vaulte  and  Gibson  a  fine  violet  color  is  produced  when 
one  drop  concentrated  H2SO4  is  added  to  a  carbon  disulphide  solu- 
tion of  corn  oil  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  A. 
Thurston  produced  a  permanent  blue  color  by  adding  to  corn  oil 
an  equal  amount  of  glacial  acetic  acid  or  acetic  anhydride  and  one 
or  two  drops  of  Froehde's  reagent.  This  is  not  characteristic  of 
corn  oil,  however,  as  other  oils  of  this  class  and  some  animal  oils 
answer  this  test.  The  color  is  not  due  to  any  color  in  the  oils,  but 
probably  to  the  phytosterol  and  cholesterol  content.  Purity  tests 
should  determine  the  following  constants:  sp.  gr.,  0.9202;  lefractive 
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index,  1.4770;  iodine  value,  119-122;  saponification  value,  188-192. 
—Med.  Drug.,  52  (1918),  155.     (A.  G.  B.) 

Digitalis. — Fixed  Oil  from. — George  fiwe  reports  that  a  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  digitalis  leaves  by  percolation  with  petroleum 
benzin  was  orange-yellow  in  color,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9368 
at  25°,  saponification  number  205. S  and  iodine  value  G4.5. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  102.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Dog  Fish  Oil. — A.  C.  Chapman  finds  that  a  pale  yellow  oil, 
which  at  10°  C.  becomes  semi-solid,  because  of  the  separation  of 
solid  glycerides,  is  obtained  when  the  liver  of  the  ordinary  dog  fish 
(Squalus  acanthias)  is  extracted  with  steam  under  pressure.  The 
yield  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Two  samples  of  this  oil,  obtained 
from  different  lots  of  dog  fish  livers,  were  found  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing physical  and  chemical  qualities:  Specific  gravity,  at  15° 
C.,  0.9175  and  0.91S6;  refractive  index  at  20°  C,  1.4755  and  1.4749; 
saponification  value,  161  and  16S.3;  iodine  value  (Wijs),  123.15 
and  123;  free  fatty  acids,  calculated  as  oleic  acid,  0.33  per  cent. 
and  0.42  per  cent.;  unsaponifiable  matter,  32.94  per  cent,  and  49.4 
per  cent.  These  results  were  obtained  from  oils  which  had  been 
cooled  and  the  solid  matter  separated. — Analyst;  through  C.  U. 
C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  119.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Lard. — Substitute  for. — A  substitute  for  lard,  "called  compound 
fat,"  and  composed  of  animal  fats  and  cottonseed  oil,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Foods. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  90  (1918),  701.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Lard. — Substitute  for  Use  in  Ointments. — A  mixture  of  soft 
paraffin  05  parts,  anhydrous  wool-fat  15  parts  and  warm  distilled 
water  20  parts  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  lard  in  ointment 
bases.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  771.     (K.  S.  B.) 

An  addendum  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex  contains  the 
following  recipe  for  a  lard  substitute: 


Adeps  Factitius. 
Lard  Substitute. 

Wool-fat 5 

Hard  paraffin 10 

Soft  paraffin,  white 85 

Melt  together ;  stir  until  cold 
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"Lard  substitute"  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  place  of  prepared  lard 
in  making  the  following  preparations  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia : 

Adeps  benzoatus,  ung.  aconitina?,  ung.  atropine,  ung.  cocaina, 
ung.  iodoformi,  ung.  lanae  compositum. 

Benzoated  lard  made  from  "lard  substitute"  is  suitable  for  use 
in  making  the  following  official  preparations: 

Ung.  cantharidini,  ung.  gallse,  ung.  hydrargyri  ammoniati,  ung. 
hydrargyri  iodidi  rubri,  ung.  hydrargyri  oleati,  ung.  hydrargyri 
subchloridi,  ung.  myrobalani,  ung.  plumbi  iodidi,  ung.  potassii 
iodidi,  ung.  staphisagrise,  ung.  sulphuris,  ung.  zinci. 

In  the  case  of  ung.  belladonna?,  ung.  capsici,  ung.  hydrargyri, 
ung.  hydrargyri  co.,  and  ung.  resinae,  "lard  substitute"  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  the  compound  bases  as  given  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  .90  (1918),  693. 

Linseed  Oil. — Differences  Due  to  Geographical  Source  and  Variety 
of  Flax. — F.  Rabak  finds  that  yields  and  physical  properties  of 
linseed  oil  vary  with  the  variety  of  flax  as  well  as  with  locality 
where  grown.  A  direct  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  the 
drying  properties  of  the  oils  and  their  densities,  acid  values  and 
iodine  value.  Oils  of  the  lightest  color  possess  the  most  rapid 
drying  properties. — Bull.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. ;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  1516. 

Linseed  Oil. —  Use  of  the  Boiled  to  Prevent  Rusting. — Polished 
metals  will  not  rust  if  a  thin  layer  of  boiled  linseed  oil  is  permitted 
to  dry  upon  them.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  352.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Mustard  Oil. — Iodine  Value  of. — E.  G.  Raynes  finds  that  the 
iodine  values  of  mustard  oil  given  by  Lewkowitsch  are  too  low. 
He  finds  that  commercial  expressed  oil  ran  119.6  to  120;  that  oil 
extracted  by  him  from  black  mustard  ran  114.4;  and  that  an  oil 
from  white  mustard  ran  104.7  to  108.6. — Analyst;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2652. 

Oiticica  Oil. — This  new  oil,  obtained  from  Brazil  in  the  early 
part  of  1917,  was  examined  by  Bolton  and  Revis  and  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Conepia  grandifolia,  in  which  it  is  present  to  the 
extent  of  about  62  per  cent.  It  is  a  drying  oil  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.     Its  physical  constants  are  given  and  also  the  tests  which 
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are  originally  applied  to  the  drying  oils,  particularly  the  polariza- 
tion by  heat  test  and  the  oxidation  test.  The  experiments  all 
tended  to  show  that  this  oil  has  remarkable  properties  and  that  it 
is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  varnish  market. — 
The  Analyst;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  727.     (I.  G.) 

Olive  Oil. — Italian  Exports. — During  1917  Italy  exported 
8,401,700  kilos  of  olive  oil,  against  10,237,300  kilos  in  1916  and 
41,267,900  kilos  in  1915.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  558. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Peanut  Oil. — Production  in  the  United  Stales. — According  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  in  1917,  there  were  50  mills  in  this  country 
producing  peanut  oil  and  in  1916  the  production  of  these  mills  was 
about  3Va  million  gallons.  The  total  consumption  of  oil  in  this 
country  during  1916  was  over  5  million  gallons. 

Imported  peanut  oil  for  eating  purposes  is  all  cold  pressed. 
The  American  oil  is  usually  hot  pressed  and,  therefore,  requires 
refining  or  deodorizing  before  it  is  fit  for  salad  or  cooking  purposes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  virgin  peanut  oil  should  not  be  produced 
in  this  country  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  list  of 
those  mills  that  contemplate  making  cold  pressed  oil,  if  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  it.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  54. 

Peanut  Oil. —  Use  in  Pharmaceuticals. — O.  Raubenheimer  sug- 
gests the  use  of  peanut  oil  in  place  of  sesame  oil  in  ammonia  liniment 
and  camphor  liniment  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  oil. — Proc. 
.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc,  48  (1918),  69.     (J.  H.) 

Peanut  Oil. —  Varieties  from  Arachide  Nuts. — Oil  made  from 
red,  yellow  or  white  arachide  nuts,  the  product  of  Africa,  adaptable 
for  use  in  cooking,  packing,  the  making  of  butterine,  fine  paint, 
etc.,  described  on  the  invoice  as  "Arachide  Rufisque  Extra,"  and 
for  which  the  importers  claimed  free  entry  under  the  provisions 
of  the  tariff  act  as  "Chinese  nut  oil,  nut  oil,  or  oil  of  nuts  not 
specially  provided  for,"  has  been  held  by  the  U.  S.  General  Ap- 
praisers to  be  oil  derived  from  a  species  of  groundnuts  of  the 
peanut  family  and  subject  to  duty  as  peanut  oil.  Arachide  nuts 
are  brown  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  oil  being  produced  by 
pressing  the  small  red,  yellow  or  white  arachide  nuts,  the  first 
pressing  producing  the  more  valuable  oil  and  the  seco'nd  and  third 
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pressings  the  cheaper  goods,  the  better  grade  being  adaptable  for 
use  in  cooking,  etc.  The  report  of  the  chemist  who  analyzed  the 
oil  and  the  testimony  adduced  confirmed  the  view  of  the  Appraisers 
that  arachide  nuts  were  a  species  of  the  peanut  family  and  that  the 
oil  expressed  therefrom  is  peanut  oil. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918), 
159. 

Plantago  Oil. — The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Plantago 
major  is  recommended  by  Zizka  as  a  better  substitute  for  olive  oil 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  found.  It  has  a  greenish  yellow  color; 
sp.  gr.,  0.9315;  acid  value,  0.9;  ester  value,  182.0;  saponification 
value,  1S2.9;  and  iodine  value,  13S.5.  The  seeds  yield  10.5  per  cent, 
of  the  oil.— Chem.  and  Drug. ;  through  Merck's  Rep.,  27  (1918),  73. 

Salad  Oils. — Quality  of  Commercial. — Examination  of  149 
samples  of  commercial  salad  oils  purchased  here  and  there  revealed 
to  the  chief  analyst  of  the  Canadian  Government  that  8G  were 
composed  of  genuine  olive  oil,  25  of  cottonseed  oil,  but  identified 
as  such  on  the  label,  and  31  of  cottonseed  oil  with  added  mineral 
oil.  The  remaining  7  samples  comprised  a  sort  of  riff-raff  or  prod- 
ucts unidentified  by  their  label. 

In  his  conclusions  the  analyst  condemned  as  worthless  only  the 
samples  containing  mineral  oil,  which  oil  was  defined  as  indigestible 
and  without  any  food  value  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  vegetable  oils  were  characterized  as 
practically  equal  to  olive  with  regard  to  digestibility  and  energy 
value.  Still,  so  far  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
substitutes  for  olive  are  regarded  as  adulterants  when  used  without 
their  presence  being  declared  on  the  label.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  several  vegetable  oils,  susceptible  of  being  so  refined  as 
to  become  available  for  use  as  salad  oil,  possess  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  virtues  of  the  genuine  olive  oil.  Among  these  oils  the 
analyst  mentions  coconut  (copra,  Cochin,  Ceylon),  corn  or  maize, 
cottonseed,  palm  kernel,  peanut,  rape  seed  or  colza,  soy  bean  or 
soja,  sesame  (gingili,  teel,  benne),  and  sunflower. — Drug.  Circ, 
62  (1918),  SOS. 

Sesame  Oil. — Detection  of. — F.  Weehuizen  has  replaced  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  Baudouin's  reaction  forsesame  oilbyalcohol  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  proceeds  as  follows :  A  small  quan- 
tity of  fructose  is  shaken  with  3  to  5  mils  of  the  alcoholic  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  for  one  minute.  An  equal  volume  of  the  oil  under 
examination  is  then  added,  the  mixture  is  violently  shaken  for  at 
least  one  minute  and  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  sesame  oil  in  the  mixture  the  alcoholic 
layer  is  colored  purple.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (191S),  77.     (H.  E.) 

Sesame  Oil. —  Test  for. — Villavecchia  and  Fabris  furfural  test  is 
applied  as  follows:  As  hydrochloric  acid  will  give  a  violet  shade 
with  furfural  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  dilute  solution,  e.  g., 
2  per  cent.,  in  alcohol.  Of  this  furfural  solution,  0.1  mil  is  placed 
in  a  test-tube  and  10  mils  of  the  oil,  10  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.19,  added.  The  mixture  is  shaken  for  a  half  minute  and 
allowed  to  settle.  In  the  presence  of  sesame  oil  even  in  smaller 
quantity  than  one  per  cent.,  according  to  Azor  Thurston,  the  aque- 
ous layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  becomes  a  definite  carmine 
color.  Baudouin's  test  is  applied  as  follows:  Two  mils  of  the 
sample  are  treated  with  1  mil  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.18, 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  mixture  should  be  shaken  for 
a  half  minute,  add  3  mils  of  water  and  again  shake.  If  sesame  oil 
is  present  the  acid  layer  will  be  colored  crimson.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  oil  is  between  1.4750  and  1.4763  at  20°. — Mid.  Drug., 
52  (1918),  254.     (A.  G.  B.) 

Soy  Bean  Oil. — The  soy  bean  plant  is  native  to  southeastern 
Asia  and  has  been  cultivated  there  from  remote  times,  there  being 
now  more  than  two  hundred  varieties.  The  first  mention  of  it  in 
American  literature  was  in  1829  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Perry 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1854,  when  seeds  were  distributed,  that  it 
was  much  known.  It  grows  well  where  the  season  is  long  and  the 
large  number  of  varieties  should  make  its  cultivation  possible  over 
extensive  areas  in  the  southern  states.  E.  V.  Howell  thinks  it  is 
the  most  important  plant  introduced  within  a  hundred  years,  basing 
this  claim  on  the  range  of  the  plant,  its  fertilizing  value  to  the  soil, 
the  many  uses  of  the  seed  and  the  oil,  the  fact  that  owners  of  cotton- 
seed oil  mills  can  produce  this  oil  too  without  change  of  machinery, 
thereby  doubling  their  season.  Storage  of  beans  is  practicable 
because  they  are  nearly  immune  to  insects.  In  Japan,  the  beans 
are  utilized  in  a  great  many  ways  for  food.  Recently  a  factory  for 
making  the  "vegetable  milk"  has  been  established  in  America. 
Soy  bean  meal  is  found  to  be  the  principal  ingredient  in  some  egg 
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substitutes,  in  coffee  and  cocoa  substitutes,  and  the  beans  are  com- 
bined with  our  navy  beans  and  pork. 

The  oil  so  far  has  been  mostly  used  in  soaps  and  paints,  but  Mr. 
Howell  emphasizes  particularly  that  his  experiments  with  it  in 
pharmaceutical  preparations  proved  it  to  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  several  other  oils,  notably  for  cottonseed  oil  in  camphor 
liniment,  for  linseed,  in  compound  solution  of  cresol;  for  sesame, 
in  ammonia  liniment  and  for  olive,  in  compound  brown  plaster, 
N.  F. 

The  article  closes  with  a  discussion  of  tests  for  and  food  value  of 
the  oil.— J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  159.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Soy-Bean  Oil. — Manufacture  in  Manchuria. — A.  A.  Williamson 
reports  that  there  are  two  methods  for  obtaining  this  oil,  at  the 
place  where  he  is  stationed,  one  by  the  extraction  of  the  beans 
with  benzin,  which  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  oil.  When  benzin 
is  used,  bean  (not  cake)  meal  is  the  result;  this  is  preferred  to  the 
cake  as  it  makes  better  fertilizer  as  it  requires  no  breaking  up, 
it  being  readily  spread  over  the  field.  The  resulting  oil,  however, 
brings  a  much  lower  price  than  that  made  by  cold  expression  as  it 
always  contains  traces  of  benzin,  the  disagreeable  odor  of  which 
makes  its  general  use  impossible.  At  Dairen,  there  are  over  fifty 
mills  of  various  capacities  all  using  the  expression  process.  Presses 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  the  old  hand-power  screw  press 
fast  going  out  of  use.  The  beans  are  first  kept  in  a  warm  room  for 
several  days  before  being  subjected  to  expression.  The  oil  flows 
by  gravity  from  the  presses  into  receivers,  and  from  these  it  is 
pumped  into  storage  tanks.  It  is  first  strained,  and  then  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  tanks,  and  then  drawn  off  without  disturbing  the 
sediment.  Tanks  are  cleaned  very  often  and  have  an  arrangement 
for  drawing  the  sediment.  No  fuller's  earth  or  other  clarifying 
agent  is  used  to  render  a  clear  oil  as  the  method  described  gives  a 
perfectly  clear  oil.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  139.     (J.  K.  T.) 

Soy  Bean  Oil. — Properties  of. — This  oil  has  about  the  same 
chemical  description  as  corn  oil  except  that  it  has  a  higher  saponi- 
fication and  iodine  number.  The  refined  oil  gives  an  intense  yellow 
color  on  shaking  5  mils  of  the  oil  with  2  mils  of  chloroform  and  3 
mils  of  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  uranium  nitrate.  Other 
oils  of  this  class — corn,  cotton  seed,  rape  seed,  peanut — give  a 
white  emulsion,  while  olive  oil  produces  a  green  color  ^vith  this 
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test.  The  constants  determined  for  soya  bean  oil  are  sp.  gr. 
0.9194;  refractive  index,  1.4768;  saponification  value,  191-194; 
iodine  value,  130-135;  solidification  value  — 15  to  — 15;  Reichert- 
Meissl  value  0.45-0.69. 

"Natto,"  a  cheese  produced  from  fermented  soya  beans,  is  an 
important  article  of  food  in  Japan  and  China  and  the  oil  is  assuming 
a  prominent  place  in  our  industries  and  as  a  food  product. — Mid. 
Drug.,  52  (1918),  202.     (A.  G.  B.) 

Soy  Bean  Oil. —  Yield  in  Manchuria. — A.  A.  Williamson  asserts 
that  17.1  per  cent,  of  oil  is  a  fair  average  quality  of  bean  oil  content. 
This  conclusion  is  made  after  averaging  analyses  of  50  samples  of 
beans.  Anything  above  this  figure  indicates  extra  quality  beans 
and  those  with  less  than  this  figure  will  be  considered  poor  quality. 
—Commerce  Rept. ;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  532.     (I.  G.) 

Symbiotes. — Action  on  Fat  Constituents. — Bierry  and  Portier 
find  that  symbiotes  (bacteria  extracted  from  normal  animal  tissue) 
convert  glycerin  into  dioxyacetone  and  transform  butyric  acid  into 
oxybutyric  acid  and  the  latter  into  acetic  aldehyde  and  acetone. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  150. 

Tomato  Seed  Oil. — A  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  discusses  this  substance  at  length  since  it  appears 
that  the  seeds,  which  are  a  waste  product  at  tomato  pulping  plants, 
contain  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  which  is  easily  removed 
either  by  expression  or  by  aid  of  solvents.  The  crude  oil  has  a 
pale  greenish  color,  fatty  nut-like,  somewhat  rancid  odor,  fatty  and 
slightly  bitter  taste  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9216,  a  saponi- 
fication value  of  190.4,  iodine  value  of  108,  acid  value  of  8.8  and 
congealing  at  — 7°  C.  Passing  steam  through  the  oil  deodorizes  it 
and  filtration  by  the  aid  of  kaolin  decolorizes  it.  When  thus  re- 
fined the  oil  is  pale  yellowish,  the  rancid  odor  is  absent,  and  it  has 
a   nut-like   taste.     The   other   factors   are    changed    but   slightly. 

A  summary  of  the  chemical  examination  indicates  the  following 
approximate  composition:  Olein  45  per  cent.,  linolein  34.2  per 
cent.,  palmitin  12.47  per  cent.,  stearin  5.S9  per  cent.,  the  re- 
maining portion  consisting  of  free  acids  and  unsaponifiablc  matter. 

The  available  quantity  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  343  tons  annually. 
This  would  probably  show  an  annual  increase. 

Tomato  seed  oil  has  properties  similar  to  cottonseed,  soya  bean, 
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corn  and  sesame  oils  and  should  be  equally  useful  and  applicable 
to  the  same  purposes  as  these  oils  in  commerce.  It  shows  a  coeffi- 
cient of  digestibility  of  97  comparing  favorably  with  other  edible 
oils.  It  should  prove  satisfactory  as  a  salad  oil,  and  upon  hydro- 
genation  as  a  margarine  oil.  It  yields  a  soap  of  good  texture  and 
excellent  lathering  qualities.  Combined  with  oils  rich  in  palmitin 
or  stearin,  it  should  produce  a  good  toilet  soap.  Experiments  to 
determine  the  drying  properties  show  that  16  days  are  required  to 
produce  a  soft,  sticky  film,  the  nature  of  which  suggests  its  use  as 
a  paint  or  varnish  oil  as  the  time  of  drying  could  probably  be 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  driers. — Chem.  News,  117  (191S), 
100.     (L.  S.) 

Whale  Oil. —  Hydrogenation. — Whale  oil  is  being  successfully 
hydrogenated  at  Walsall,  England. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918), 
352.     (K.  S.  B.) 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

Cellulose  and  Starch. — Products  of  Vacuum  Distillation  of. — 
Pictet  and  Sarasin  find  that  when  pure  cellulose  is  gradually  heated 
under  a  pressure  of  12  to  15  mm.  a  small  quantity  of  water  passes 
over,  and  then  between  200°  and  300°  a  heavy,  yellow  oil  is  ob- 
tained, which  sets  to  a  pasty  semi-crystalline  mass.  About  10 
per  cent,  of  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort.  The  pasty  mass  forms 
about  45  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  used.  After  it  has  been  purified 
it  gives  white,  tabular  crystals,  the  properties  of  which  agree  in  all 
respects  with  those  of  Tanret's  levoglucosane.  Starch  behaves 
exactly  like  cellulose  when  distilled  under  reduced  pressure. — 
Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (191S),  144. 

Dextrose. — Colorimetric  Assay  of. — Addis  and  Shevky  state,  as 
the  result  of  experiments,  that  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of 
dextrose  does  not  lead  to  an  exact  proportionate  increase  in  color, 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  most  of  the  methods  for  the 
colorimetric  estimation  of  dextrose  by  picrate  and  alkali.  A 
mixture  containing  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  heated  in 
presence  of  picric  acid  (0.8  per  cent.)  for  45  minutes  at  100°,  gave 
the  best  results.— J.  Biol.  Chem.,  35  (1918),  43.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Glucose. — Assay  of  Arsenic  in. — J.  H.  A.  Kling  reports  on  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  order  to  find  out  the  most  simple  and  accurate 
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method  for  detecting  and  assaying  arsenic  in  glucose.  The  processes 
tried  were  the  well  known  Marsh  process,  Gtitzeit's  method  and  a 
method  originated  by  Deniges,  which  depends  on  the  properties  of 
liquids  containing  arsenic  to  produce  a  colloidal  precipitate  with 
Bougault's  reagent  (hypophosphites)  which  is  compared  diaphano- 
metrically  with  those  obtained  with  arsenic  solutions  of  known 
strengths.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments  he  proposes  the  follow- 
ing method:  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  glucose,  containing 
from  0.001  to  0.01  Mg.  of  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  about  150  mils 
of  water,  the  solution  mixed  with  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonium  chloride 
and  a  few  drops  of  bromine,  heated  to  boiling  and  then  mixed  with 
magnesia  mixture  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  water.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  filtered,  the  precipitate 
collected  and  heated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  until  white  fumes  are  evolved.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  then  subjected  to  Marsh's  process.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
results  it  is  necessary  that  the  ammonium-magnesium  arsenate  be 
precipitated  in  the  presence  of  at  least  500  Mg.  of  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate. — Ann.  des.  Falsif.;  through  Pharm.  Week- 
blad,  55  (1918),  1105.     (H.  E.) 

Glucose. —  British  Imports. — The  imports  of  solid  glucose  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7  were  35G.02G 
cwt.,  311,578  cwt.,  34S.1S7  cwt.,  325,748  cwt.,  and  259,048  cwt., 
respectively,  while  those  of  liquid  glucose  were  1,108,651  cwt., 
89S.923  cwt.,  1,062,091  cwt.,  922,133  cwt.  and  703,901  cwt.— 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1005.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Glucose. — A  Simple  Reaction  for. — Klein  and  Walker  propose 
what  they  termed  a  method  "that  is  simple,  less  tedious  and  less 
expensive  than  those  which  have  been  used,"  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  glucose  in  urine  in  cases  where  other  substances  may 
cause  a  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution.  They  use  a  0.35  per  cent, 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  '/3  volume  of  10  per  cent, 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  has  been  added.  To  a  sample  of  the 
suspected  urine,  Tanret's  Reagent  is  added,  the  filtrate  is  placed 
into  two  test-tubes  and  some  of  the  above  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion is  added  to  each.  One  of  the  tubes  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
the  colors  and  precipitates  of  both  the  cold  and  hot  tubes  are  com- 
pared.    A  diabetic  urine  will  show  a  reddish  brown  color  and  gray- 
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ish  precipitate  in  the  cold,  a  normal  urine  will  show  merely  a  tur- 
bidity, but  retains  its  original  bluish  green  color  with  gray  pre- 
cipitate. The  boiled  sample  of  diabetic  urine  shows  a  reddish 
brown  color  with  a  reddish  tinted  precipitate,  whereas  the  normal 
urine  retains  its  original  bluish  green  color  and  shows  a  grayish 
precipitate.— Pract.  Drug.,  March,   191S,  30.     (C.  P.  W.) 

Inulin. — Formation  in  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — H.  Colin  finds  that 
during  the  winter  the  saccharose  content  of  the  tubers  of  this 
plant  increases,  reaching  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
tuber.  In  March,  the  fresh  juice  is  dextrogyrate,  whereas  in  October 
it  is  levogyrate,  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  saccharose  into 
levulosans. — J.   pharm.   chim.,    17   (191S),   311. 

Inulins. —  Hydrolysis  of. — While  inulin  of  chicory  root  is  de- 
composed by  diastase  (see  page  236),  Wolff  and  Geslin  find  that 
pure  inulin  is  not  attacked  by  active  yeasts.  When  fermented 
with  Saccharomyces  Pombe,  pure  inulin  yielded  only  0 .  007  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  commercial  French  inulin  yielded  0.045  per  cent., 
and  German  inulin  yielded  0.310  per  cent. — Ann.  chim.  anal.; 
through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  456. 

Melizitose. — Sources  of. — Hudson  and  Sherwood  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  42.5  grammes  of  a  manna  obtained  from 
the  twigs  of  the  Douglas  fir,  Pscudotsuga  taxifolia,  and  found  it 
contained,  after  drying,  75  to  83  per  cent,  of  melizitose,  2 . 9  per 
cent,  of  sucrose  and  11.5  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugars.  Melizitose 
is  a  triose,  Ci$H320i6  (described  by  Alekhine  in  1SS9  and  by  Tanret 
in  1906),  which  hydrolyzes  as  follows: 

Melizitose  Turanose  Glucose 

C18H32O16  -\-  H2O    =   C12H22O11   -f-  C6H12O6 

Hudson  and  Sherwood  also  had  the  chance  to  examine  a  sample 
of  Turkestan  manna  (tarandjabine),  and  found  it  contained  sucrose, 
mannite  and  melizitose.  Alekhine  found  that  taranjabine  con- 
tained 38  per  cent,  of  melizitose,  while  Tanret's  assay  showed  from 
20  to  25  per  cent. 

Lastly,  Hudson  and  Sherwood  report  the  presence  of  melizitose 
in  4  samples  of  comb  honey  made  in  Central  Pennsylvania  by 
bees  that  had  been  collecting  nectar  from  pine  trees. — J.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  1450. 
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Paper. —  Rendering  Water-proof. — Paper  is  rendered  water-proof 
by  being  dipped  into  a  solution  of  shellac,  dissolved  at  a  moderate 
heat,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  809.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Sedoheptose. — A  New  Sugar. — La  Forge  and  Hudson  obtained 
from  an  aqueous  extract  of  Sedum  spectabile  a  heptose,  C7H14O7, 
which  was  reducible  but  not  fermentable.  Hydrochloric  acid 
and  also  bromine  lessened  its  reducing  action  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion about  SO  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  its  optical  activity 
changed  from  dextrogyrate  to  levogyrate.  From  it  were  prepared : 
(a)  a  phenylosazone,  melting  at  197°;  (b)  a  bromphenylosazone, 
melting  at  227  to  228°;  (c  and  d)  two  alcohols,  a-sedoheptitol, 
melting  at  151  to  152°;  and  0-sedohcptitol,  melting  at  127  to  128°. — 
J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  52. 

Sengite. — This  is  a  new  explosive  which  is  now  being  manu- 
factured and  used  by  the  mining  industry  in  South  Africa.  It  is 
described  as  having  a  guncotton  base,  the  process  consisting  in 
the  manufacture  of  tonite  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  substituted 
for  nitrate  of  barium,  which  is  usually  used  in  tonite.  The  process 
of  manufacture  is  to  incorporate  the  various  ingredients  thoroughly, 
clean,  sieve,  and  blend,  and  finally  hydraulically  press  them  into 
the  shape  of  the  cartridge  under  a  pressure  of  from  5  to  10  tons  to 
the  square  inch.  In  pressing,  a  recess  is  left  in  the  cartridge  to 
take  a  detonator.  It  is  said  that  this  explosive  is  so  insensitive  to 
shock  as  to  be  quite  safe  if  hammered  with  a  steel  tool.  The  name 
"sengite"  originated  with  the  manufacturers.  The  first  four  let- 
ters were  derived  by  using  the  initial  letters  in  the  words,  "substi- 
tute explosive,  no  glycerine,"  while  the  last  three  letters  are  taken 
from  the  word  "dynamite." — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918),  343. 

Starches. — Identification  of. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts,  A.  W.  Blyth  described  a  method  of  identifying 
starches  by  taking  careful  measurements  of  the  individual  grains, 
and  from  these  measurements  compiling  graphs,  each  starch  hav- 
ing its  own  particular  graph. — Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  291. 


Starch. — Preparation  of  a  Permanent  Solution  of. — A  mixture 
of  225  mils  of  water  and  0.1  gramme  of  mercuric  iodide  is  heated 
to  boiling,  and  to  the  hot   liquid    a    trituration  of  2.5  grammes 
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of  soluble  starch  and  25  mils  of  water  is  added.  Cool  to  15-20° 
and  filter.  Use  10  mils  of  this  solution  in  titrations. — Merck's 
Rep.,  27  (1918),  14. 

Starch. — Production  from  Decomposed  Potatoes. — Ducomet  and 
Girard  publish  the  results  of  their  observations  in  the  utilization 
of  decomposed  potatoes  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  making  the 
claim  that  potatoes  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  influences 
which  would  utterly  destroy  them,  are  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  Ducomet  states  that  the  starch  is  still  in  the  un- 
decomposed  state  in  the  tubers  when  these  are  in  a  deliquescent 
state,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition  that 
the  starch  content  undergoes  liquefaction.  It  is  entirely  feasible 
to  extract  the  starch  content  from  potatoes  which  have  been  at- 
tacked by  damp  rot,  independent  of  what  may  have  been  the 
cause,  whether  due  to  frost,  mildew  or  other  organism.  Starch 
thus  obtained,  after  being  sterilized  properly,  is  said  to  be  entirely 
fit  for  consumption  by  man  or  animal.  Partially  decomposed 
potatoes  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  before 
proceeding  with  the  extraction  of  the  starch,  if  they  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  water.  The  water  thus  used  must,  however,  be  changed 
frequently.  Girard  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  potash 
contained  in  the  tubers  is  made  available  by  the  utilization  of  this 
water.  In  agricultural  communities  these  washings  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  soil,  or  they  may  be  absorbed  by  manure  heaps. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  if  this  water  is  boiled,  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  (over  one-half)  of  the  nitrogen  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  protein,  which,  after  sedimentation,  may  be  fed  di- 
rectly to  stock. — Compt.  rend.  l'Acad.  d'Agric;  through  C.  U. 
C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  59.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Soluble  Starch. — Preparation  of. — In  order  to  avoid  too  extreme 
hydrolysis  as  well  as  the  clinging  of  the  product  to  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  made,  A.  Leulier  has  devised  the  following  methodof 
preparation  to  soluble  starch: 

In  a  500  mil  flask  are  placed  100  grammes  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
5  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  25  grammes  of  starch,  either 
wheat,  rice  or  corn.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  for  15  minutes 
on  a  water-bath  or  wire  gauze,  the  loss  of  alcohol  being  prevented 
by  employment  of  a  reflux  condenser.     The  mixture  is  then  im- 
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mediately  transferred  to  a  plain  filter  and  the  solid  portion  (the 
soluble  starch)  is  washed  either  with  cold  water  or  with  93  per 
cent,  alcohol  until  the  washing  does  not  redden  blue  litmus  paper, 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a 
white  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  soluble  in  warm 
water,  its  aqueous  solution  giving  a  deep  blue  color  with  iodine. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  291. 

Sucrose. — Detection  in  Milk. — Weehuizen  states  that  when 
using  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  Seliwanoff' s  reaction  can  also  be 
applied  for  detecting  cane  sugar  in  milk.  For  instance,  when  10 
mils  of  milk  are  shaken  with  30  mils  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the 
mixture  is  filtered  and  when  10  mils  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  the  residue,  after  cooling,  is  mixed 
with  3  to  4  mils  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  50  Mg.  of 
resorcinol,  a  red  color  is  produced  within  three  minutes  if  even 
0.5  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  present.  The  reaction  can  also  be  used 
for  detecting  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  coconut  milk  in  cow's  milk, 
the  process  being  the  same,  except  that  20  mils  of  the  filtrate  (in- 
stead of  10  mils)  are  evaporated. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
832.     (H.  E.) 

Sugar. —  History  of. — G.  Martineau  describes  interestingly  the 
history  of  sugar,  that  from  1856  to  the  present  time,  relating  his 
personal  experiences;  and  prior  to  1856  being  taken  largely  from 
Geerlig's  book  "The  Sugar  Industry,  Past  and  Present."  The 
article  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  subject. — J.  Royal 
Soc.  Arts;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  359.     (M.  D.) 

Sugar. — Intensifying  Its  Sweetening  Power. — J.  J.  Willaman 
suggests  the  following  formula  for  a  syrup  containing  invert  sugar 
and  which  will  have  pound  for  pound  the  same  sweetening  power. 
To  10  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  add  4'/2  pints  of  water  and  '  . 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  Boil  1/t  hour,  taking  care  to  discontinue 
boiling  before  the  syrup  darkens. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
832.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Sugar. — Plants  Containing. — The  amount  of  available  sugar 
has  been  considerably  decreased  during  the  war  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  plants  have  therefore  been  examined  chemically  as  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  they  contain.     Dr.  J.  Drazler  reports  that 
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several  Composite,  notably  thistles,  are  especially  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates, thus  the  latex  of  Carlina  vulgaris,  Cirsium,  Carduus, 
Echinops  and  various  species  of  Lappa.  Also  Taraxacum  officinale, 
Tragopon  pratcnse  and  Inula  helenium.  Sugar  and  starch  are 
present  in  considerable  quantities  of  Poly  podium  vulgare,  Hedy- 
sarium  obscurum,  Glyceria  fluitans  and  Triticum  repens.  Sym- 
phytum officinale  and  Anchusa  officinalis  also  contain  much  sugar 
and  are,  therefore,  useful  as  food.  Honey  is  present  in  various 
species  of  Latnium,  Trifolium  pratense,  Lotus  cornicalatus,  Medicago 
sativa  and  Melilotus  officinalis.  The  fruits  of  Sorbus  aria  and 
Sorbus  aucuparia  may  also  be  utilized. — Neueste  Erfind.  u. 
Erfahr.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1457.     (H.  E.) 

Sugar. — Storage  of. — L.  G.  L.  Steuerwald  states  that  owing  to 
transportation  difficulties,  because  of  war  conditions,  it  became 
necessary  to  entirely  change  the  warehousing  of  large  quantities 
of  sugar.  In  Java,  over  1,000,000  tons  of  the  1917  crop  had  to  be 
stored  during  the  rainy  season  of  1917-1918.  It  was  found  that 
buildings  constructed  of  corrugated  iron  gave  best  results.  The 
floors  of  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  concrete  or  asphalt, 
and  the  sugar  stored  in  bags  on  raised  wooden  platforms,  thus  al- 
lowing a  current  of  air,  moderately  warm,  to  be  freely  circulated. — 
Archifs.  Suikerind.,  26  (1918),  879.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Sugar. — Substitutes  Employed  in  the  Twelfth  Century. — E.  O. 
von  Lippman  describes  a  writing  of  the  Arabian,  Nabarawi,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  by  reason  of 
the  high  price  of  sugar,  honey  or  molasses  were  used  as  substitutes. 
Apothecaries  of  those  days  were  put  under  oath,  to  never  use  sub- 
stitutes in  making  syrups,  and  those  found  guilty  of  the  practice 
were  ducked  in  the  Nile. — Der  Morser;  through  D.-A.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  39  (1918),  19. 

Sugar,  Syrup  and  Glycerin. — Substitutes  for. — Curt  P.  Wimmer, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  enumerated  the  official  preparations 
which  contain  sugar,  syrup  and  glycerin  and  then  describes  various 
substitutes  which  might  possibly  be  used  in  place  of  these  ingre- 
dients. After  viscosity  tests,  as  well  as  experiments  regarding 
the  sweetening  power  he  suggests^the  following  two  formulae  to 
replace  syrup  in  some  preparations: 
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War  Emergency  Formula  I.  War  Emergency  Formula  II. 

Liquid  glucose 667  mils  Kard,  crystal  white .   750  rails 

Water 333  mils  Water 250  mils 

Saccharin 1 .  35  grammes  Saccharin 1 .  20  grammes 

The  saccharin  dissolves  readily  upon  applying  heat  to  the 
syrup. 

Seven  formulae  for  compounds  resembling  glycerin  are  also  given 
and  their  properties  and  possible  uses  described. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  7  (1918),  39.     (H.  H.  S.) 


Sugars  and  Starches. — Precipitant  for. — W.  Schulte  states  that 
an  ammoniacal  lead  acetate  solution  may  serve  as  a  precipitant 
for  sucrose,  invert  sugar,  dextrose,  lactose,  dextrins  and  starch 
from  their  aqueous  solutions.  Gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  albu- 
min, casein,  pepsin,  pepton  and  gelatin  are  also  precipitated  by  this 
reagent.  Citric,  tartaric,  malic,  tannic,  gallic  and  succinic  acids 
and  pyrogallol  are  precipitated  by  solution  of  lead  acetate.  Ben- 
zoic, salicylic  and  picric  acids,  however,  are  only  precipitated  by 
ammoniacal  lead  acetate  solution.  Phenol  also  is  precipitated  by 
the  latter  solution.  It  is  important  that  the  ammoniacal  lead 
acetate  solution  be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion very  rapidly.  It  is  made  by  mixing  100  mils  of  an  aqueous 
saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate  with  26  mils  of  water,  and  S 
mils  of  ammonia  water,  specific  gravity  0.910. 

It  is  stated  that  1  part  of  gum  arabic  or  phenol  in  20,000  parts 
of  water,  will  show  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  with  the  reagent, 
while  with  sugars  the  limit  is  said  to  be  about  1  in  10,000  parts. 
The  precipitates  obtained  may  be  further  tested  by  washing  with 
very  dilute  ammonia  water,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  precipi- 
tate may  also  be  ignited  and  the  residue  of  lead  oxide  weighed. 
Factors  are  given  for  obtaining  the  quantity  of  substance 
present,  either  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  or  from  the 
weight  of  the  lead  oxide.     The  following  are  examples: 

Sucrose. 

From  weight  of  precipitate 0. 1727 

From  weight  of  lead  oxide 0.2386 

It  is  suggested  that  as  glycerol  is  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent, 
the  latter   may   afford   a   means   of   separation   of  glycerol  from 


Gum  arabic. 

Phenol. 

0.2564 

0.2636 

0.3703 

0.3125 
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sugars  and  other  like  bodies,  in  wines  and  allied  liquids. — Chem. 
Ztg.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  104.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Sugar  of  Milk. — Manufacture  of. — The  following  are  the  proc- 
esses employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  milk:  1.  The 
Swiss  process  consists  in  evaporating  the  whey  to  dryness,  50,000 
liters  yielding  about  1,250  kilos.  The  solid  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  water  at  65°  C.  in  a  copper  pan,  one-half  kilo  to  1  kilo  of  alum 
added,  the  solution  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  boiled  down 
to  a  syrup,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cords  or  sticks.  2.  Ram- 
age's  method  consists  in  evaporating  slightly  alkaline  whey  to  half 
its  bulk,  adding  an  acid  to  remove  the  casein,  and  then,  after  con- 
centrating, precipitating  the  milk  sugar  by  adding  spirit.  3.  In 
Kennedy's  process  the  milk  is  concentrated  to  between  11°  and 
27°  Baume  and  the  product  chilled  to  32°  F.  until  the  sugar  crys- 
tallizes. The  crystals  are  removed  by  submitting  the  liquid  to 
centrifugal  action  and  washing  with  cold  alkaline  water. — Chem. 
and  Drug.;  through  Am.  Drug.,  G6  (1918),  419. 

Lactose. — Assay  in  Milk. — Folin  and  Denis  assay  milk  with 
the  copper-phosphate  mixture  (see  page  554),  the  milk  being  dil- 
uted with  water  (1  in  4)  and  the  titration  carried  on  as  in  the  case 
of  the  urine  assay. 

They  also  use  a  colorimetric  assay  based  on  the  color  developed 
when  an  alkaline  solution  of  lactose  in  saturated  picric  acid  is 
heated  at  100°  for  a  fixed  time.  (See  Year  Book,  1917,489.)— 
J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  II  (1918),  20S. 

Wood  Fiber. — Assay  of. — J.  A.  and  E-  W.  Voelcker  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  England  the  customary  method  for  determining 
"woody  fiber"  is  that  devised  by  Voelcker,  in  which  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  fiber  is  effected  by  means  of  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and 
solutions  of  caustic  alkali  of  2  per  cent,  strength.  They  likewise 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  Conti- 
nental countries,  the  official  methods  for  determination  of  such 
fiber  deal  with  solution  of  1.25  per  cent,  strength.  It  is  further 
stated  that  with  solutions  of  these  varying  percentage  strengths, 
discordant  results  are  obtained.  This  is  noted  in  examining  oil 
cakes  containing  a  quantity  of  hard  husks,  where  considerable 
differences  were  noted.  The  authors  claim  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  effect  complete  hydrolysis  in  palm  nut  and  similar  cakes,  with 
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solutions  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  strength.  The  following  method 
is  recommended:  After  extracting  the  oil  from  3  grammes  of  the 
specimen  to  be  tested,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  125  mils  of  2 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  for  a  period  of  30  minutes,  keeping  the 
volume  of  liquid  constant  by  addition  of  water.  Water  is  then 
added  to  the  liquid  to  make  this  measure  from  400  to  500  mils, 
and  the  solid  matter  allowed  to  sediment.  The  clear,  supernatant 
liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  linen  filter,  and  the  solid  matter 
eventually  also  transferred  to  this  and  thoroughly  washed,  and 
later  on  transferred  to  the  original  container  and  boiled  for  a  period 
of  30  minutes  with  caustic  alkali  solution,  2  per  cent,  strong.  The 
same  procedure  as  before  is  resorted  to,  and  the  residue  finally 
washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°  to  constant  weight.  The 
ash  left  after  ignition  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  fiber. — 
Analyst;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  103.     (G.  C.  D.) 

ORGANIC   ACIDS. 

Organic  Acids. — Assay  for  Alkali  Salts  of.— Inasmuch  as  con- 
siderable time  and  labor  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  official  gen- 
eral assay  process  (U.  S.  P.  IX,  p.  5S9)  and  the  method  of  convert- 
ing the  salt  to  sulphate,  suggested  by  E.  Elvove,  also  consumes 
much  time,  A.  B.  Lyons  offers  a  simple  modification  of  the  lat- 
ter process.     He  would  proceed  as  follows: 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  about  complete  conversion  to  sul- 
phate, the  salt  may  be  dissolved,  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  and  the  residue  ignited  again.  "If  the  sulphate 
method  is  resorted  to,  the  question  of  the  possible  presence  in  the 
salt  of  fixed  impurities  not  excluded  by  pharmacopceial  purity  re- 
quirements must  be  kept  in  mind."  Sodium,  potassium,  magne- 
sium and  talcum,  the  most  likely  impurities,  will  affect  the  car- 
bonate method  more  than  the  sulphate.  Mr.  Lyons  appends  a 
table  of  twenty-five  salts  with  the  respective  factor  for  converting 
sulphate  into  the  organic  salt. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918), 
003.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Acetic  Acid. —  British  Imports. — The  imports  of  acetic  acid  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  other  than  table  use  during  the  years 
1913-4-5-6-7  were  75,128  cwt.,  77.917  cwt.,  103,267  cwt.,  5S,881 
cwt.,  and  104,347  cwt.,  respectively.     The  values  were  £85,790 
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£93,646,  £213,GS1,  £370,149,  and  £667,894.—  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (191S),  1004.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Acetic  Acid. — Manufacture  from  Coconut  Shells. — Acetic  acid  is 
being  manufactured  in  Ceylon  from  coconut  shells  and  vera  (or 
virai)  wood,  by  distillation.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  82. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Calcium  Acetate. — Britisli  Imports. — The  imports  of  calcium 
acetate  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-G-7 
were  99,582  cwt.,  84,311  cwt.,  101,267  cwt.,  6S.134  cwt.,  and  43,181 
cwt.,  respectively.  The  values  were  £49,342,  £38,919,  £84,238, 
£146,873,  and  £107,793.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  984. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Zinc  Acetate. —  Use  in  Chilblains. — Zinc  acetate  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  M.  G.  Rigney  in  the  treatment  of  chilblains.  It  is 
said  to  give  the  quickest,  most  pleasing,  and  satisfactory  results, 
and  better  than  obtained  heretofore.  Previous  to  the  treatment 
the  parts  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  thoroughly  dried.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  chemical  is 
then  applied  with  a  mucilage  (or  other)  brush  or  a  swab  of  cotton. 
When  dry  there  is  a  white  film.  The  application  is  repeated  in 
one  hour,  if  possible,  and  thereafter  every  three  or  four  hours  or 
as  often  as  the  annoyance  makes  it  desirable.  The  solution  should 
be  relatively  fresh  and  should  never  be  used  after  it  has  been  kept 
a  long  time. — Chem.  Med.;  through  Meick's  Rep.,  27  (191S), 
11. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Acetone. — Manufacture  of. — H.  Hibbert  deals 
with  the  matter  of  industrial  developments  in  relation  to  the  manu- 
facture of  acetic  acid  and  acetone.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  saw 
the  facilities  of  the  wood -distillation  industry  entirely  inadequate 
to  fill  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  acetic  acid  and  acetone. 
The  United  States  Industrial  Chemical  Company,  operating  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  Government,  created  a  large  plant 
for  the  production  of  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  of  alcohol  obtained 
from  molasses  by  the  quick  fermentation  process.  The  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol  is  effected  in  generators  filled  with  beech-wood  shav- 
ings, and  the  output  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  70,000  pounds  of 
acid  per  day,  calculated  as  100  per  cent,  product.     Fear  is  enter- 
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tained,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  plant  will  becomes  less 
and  less  profitable  as  conditions  again  approach  the  normal.  Ace- 
tone is  produced  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Toronto) 
by  the  Fernbach  process.  In  this  process  a  special  ferment  is 
employed,  which  caused  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  acetone 
and  butyl  alcohol,  from  the  fermentation  of  starch  obtained  from 
maize  or  other  grain.  The  output  at  the  United  States  plant  is 
250  tons  per  month,  and  the  Canada  plant  yields  100  tons  per 
month.  Still  another  source  for  acetic  acid  is  found  in  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  process  based  on  German  patents  whereby  the  acid 
process  has  been  established  in  Canada,  with  an  output  of  56,000 
pounds  of  acid  (calculated  as  100  per  cent.)  daily.  It  is  found 
that  when  acetylene  gas  is  passed  through  an  acidified  aqueous 
solution  of  a  mercuric  salt,  it  combines  readily  with  the  water, 
forming  acetaldehyde,  which  latter  is  in  turn  readily  oxidized  into 
acetic  acid  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  is  reported  that  in  both 
Switzerland  and  Germany  large  plants  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  the  production  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  from  calcium 
carbide.  It  would  seem  that  this  process  is  destined  to  become  of 
great  importance  as  a  cheap  source  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde; 
especially  the  latter,  for  which  new  industrial  uses  no  doubt  will 
be  found.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  keen  competitor  to  the  wood- 
distillation  industry.— Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  19  (1918),  397.  (G. 
C.  D.) 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — Acute  Poisoning  from. — E.  P.  Shelby 
reports  alarming  reactions  produced  by  5  grains  of  acetylsalicylic 
acid  (aspirin-Bayer).  The  symptoms  began  to  develop  45  min- 
utes after  the  drug  was  taken.  A  severe  dermatitis  developed, 
the  patient  was  unable  to  speak  and  breathing  was  difficult.  The 
condition  became  so  serious  that  the  question  of  tracheotomy 
was  considered.  Soon,  however,  the  rash  began  to  fade,  breathing 
became  less  labored  and  within  a  day  the  patient  recovered  en- 
tirely.—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),   1381.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — American  Makes  of. — P.  N.  Leach  dis- 
cusses the  various  grades  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  "Aspirin"  on 
the  market.  The  melting  point  of  the  genuine  article  is  said  to 
be  131.5  to  132.5°  C,  when  the  melting-point  bath  is  brought  to 
120°  before  introducing  the  melting-point  tube.  A  limit  test  of 
approximately  0.1  per  cent,  of  free  salicylic  acid  is  recommended, 
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the  free  acid  to  be  determined  colorimetrieally  by  means  of  ferric 
chloride.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  (1918),  2SS.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — Analysis  of. — Schultz,  Glycart,  Hanson 
and  Stevenson  state  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  many 
cases  of  adulterated  acetylsalicylic  acid  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chicago  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory.  Of  many 
tested,  the  majority  consisted  of  one  of  the  following  combina- 
tions? 

1.  Acetanilid  or  acetphenetidine,  citric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and 
milk  sugar. 

2.  Acetanilid,  salol,  salicylic  acid,  and  milk  sugar. 

3.  Acetylsalicylic  acid,  milk  sugar,  and  starch.  (The  tablets 
contained  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  declared.) 

4.  Milk  sugar,  alum,  and  acetanilid. 

5.  Acetylsalicylic  acid  and  salol. 

6.  Milk  sugar,  starch,  and  calcium  acid  phosphate. 

7.  Tartaric  acid,  milk  sugar,  and  boric  acid,  both  with  and 
without  acetanilid. 

8.  Acetanilid  and  tartaric  acid. 

9.  Milk  sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salicylic  acid. 

10.  Milk  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Special  methods  were  devised  for  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  these  combinations  and  such  tests  are  described 
in  detail.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  33.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — Assay  of  Esters  of. — A.  Astruc  finds  that 
his  method  of  assay  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  its  salts  apply  as 
well  to  its  methyl  and  ethyl  esters,  which  are  now  used  in  medi- 
cine. He  dissolves  the  molecular  proportional  quantity  of  the  two 
esters — 1 .  94  grammes  of  the  methyl  ester  or  2 .  OS  grammes  of 
the  ethyl  ester — in  sufficient  alcohol,  then  adds  a  definite  excess 
of  normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  boils  on  a  water-bath 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser  for  at  least  30  minutes. 
After  cooling  the  alkali  content  of  the  mixture  is  determined  by 
titration  and  the  number  of  mils  of  the  potash  solution  consumed 
in  the  saponification  multiplied  by  10  and  divided  by  2  gives  the 
percentage  of  absolute  acetylsalicylic  ester  in  the  sample  under 
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examination.  Astruc  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  determining 
the  free  acid  in  the  sample  by  simple  titration  with  alkali,  prior  to 
running  the  saponification  assay. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918), 
386. 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — Incompatible  with  Alkalies. — In  the 
presence  of  moisture,  acetylsalicylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  mag- 
nesium oxide  (calcined  magnesia),  as  is  also  phenyl  salicylate 
(salol).  Hence  these  drugs  should  not  be  combined  with  mag- 
nesium oxide  in  a  prescription. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918), 
410.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Aspirin. —  Nomenclature. — The  name  aspirin  is  not  entirely  a 
fancy  one  as  has  been  suggested.  The  essential  oil  of  Spiroca  Uhnaria 
consists  of  the  methyl  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  which  acid  was  in 
consequence  known  as  acidum  spiricum.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  way  the  word  "aspirin"  was  invented  from  syllables  con- 
tained in  the  German  name  for  acetylsalicylic  acid — viz.,  acetyl- 
spiraeasaure. — Pract.  Drug.,  July,  1918,  38. 

Aspirin. — Properties  and  Tests. — C.  A.  Grau  publishes  a  critique 
of  methods  of  examination  of  aspirin,  which  contains  but  little 
original  work  except  in  the  way  of  refinement  of  methods.  He 
agrees  with  Francois  that  the  correct  melting  point  is  131-132°. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  201. 

Butyric  Acid. —  Tests  and  Assays  for. — Butyric  acid  is  generally 
detected  by  its  disagreeable  and  characteristic  odor  or  by  the  odor 
of  some  one  of  its  esters.  A  reliable  method  for  determining 
the  acid  quantitatively  has  not  hitherto  been  known.  Deniges 
reports  on  experiments  by  which  butyric  acid  can  be  identified 
and  estimated  by  converting  it  into  diacetic  acid  by  means  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  solution  in  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  salt  as 
catalyzer.  Five  mils  of  the  butyric  acid  solution  are  mixed  in  a 
strong  test-tube  with  five  mils  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  and 
one  mil  of  an  acidulated  ferrous-ammonium  sulphate  solution 
prepared  by  dissolving  five  grammes  of  ferrous-ammonium  sul- 
phate in  10  mils  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  sufficient  water 
to  obtain  100  mils.  The  mixture  is  heated  for  five  minutes  at 
68  to  70°,  then  6  drops  of  caustic  soda  solution  are  added  and  the 
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tube  placed  in  cold  water.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  is  filtered, 
and  to  5  or  6  mils  of  the  fdtrate,  3  drops  of  caustic  soda  solution 
and  3  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  sodium  nitroprussiate  solution  are 
added  and  the  liquid  is  well  shaken.  It  is  then  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  when,  in  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid,  it  becomes 
colored  red,  the  intensity  of  the  color  varying  with  the  amount  of 
butyric  acid  present.  By  comparing  the  color  with  fuchsin  solu- 
tions which  have  been  standardized  against  butyric  acid  solutions 
of  known  strengths  and  treated  as  given  above,  butyric  acid  can 
easily  be  estimated.  It  is  essential  in  this  method  that  the  hydro- 
gen dioxide  solution  employed  be  of  a  definite  strength,  0.01  vol- 
ume of  available  oxygen  for  each  centigramme  of  butyric  acid  in 
one  liter  of  the  liquid  under  examination.  Acid  solutions  should 
first  be  neutralized  before  being  subjected  to  the  above  test. — 
Bull.  Soc.  Pharm.  Bordeaux;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  263. 

Sodium  Cacodylate. —  Use  in  Malaria. — Sodium  cacodylate  as 
a  cure  for  malaria  has  recently  been  recommended  very  highly 
by  several  physicians.  The  method  of  administration  is  by  in- 
jection, and  the  dosage  may  vary  with  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  the  patient  to  be  treated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  quinine 
may  be  used  in  small  quantities  in  conjunction  with  this  drug, 
the  action  of  the  quinine  in  this  case,  however,  being  that  of  a 
tonic  and  not  a  cure. — Am.  J.  Clin.  Med.;  through  Merck's  Rep., 
27  (1918),  127. 

Sodium  Citrate. —  Use  as  Antiseptic. — Rosenthal  finds  this  salt 
a  valuable  antiseptic  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  nose  and  mouth. 
As  a  gargle  or  mouth-wash,  he  combines  it  with  sodium  borate  or 
sodium  salicylate;  while  for  nasal  passages  he  prescribes  it  in  a 
salve  along  with  boric  acid  or  menthol. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS 
(1918),  181. 

Diallyl-barbituric  Acid. —  Use  in  Insomnia. — Watson  Smith,  dis- 
cussing this  hypnotic,  states:  "I  took  tablets  (one  and  a  half 
per  dose)  of  diallyl-barbituric  acid  with  good  effect  (sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep  and  no  ultra-consequences)  for  fourteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. The  first  night's  dose  of  the  diethyl  compound  gave  me 
sound  sleep,  but  the  same  dose  (one  tablet)  on  the  following  night 
left  me  in  an  excited  state,  only  relieved  and  converted  into  somno- 
lence by  the  use  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  or  Liquor  Bromidi  Comp. 
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On  no  account  would  I  repeat  such  an  experience.  It  means  in- 
creased dosage  and  approximation  to  the  toxic  limit.  I  have  ascer- 
tained on  good  authority  that  our  doctors  in  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  much  difficulty  with  some  of  the  patients,  who  resent  the 
dosing  with  hypnotics  on  account  of  their  bitter  or  unpalatable 
flavor,  and  this  is  unrelieved  by  their  usual  insolubility.  The 
attempt  to  administer  the  hypnotics  with  the  food  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  Setting  out  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
personal  tests,  I  have  ascertained  that  diallyl-barbituric  acid, 
taken  in  tablet  form,  needs  only  a  small  trifle  of  soluble  saccharin 
scraping  over  it  with  a  knife,  and  then  warming  in  a  teaspoon 
with  a  little  cognac  brandy  to  dissolve,  so  as  to  give  a  sweet  and 
very  palatable  solution.  This  can  be  mixed  in  a  small  glass  with 
a  little  hot  water  and  then  administered.  Personally,  I  place  the 
one  and  a  half  tablets,  without  any  pulverizing,  on  my  tongue, 
and  take  a  small  sip  of  cognac.  At  once  I  find  the  solid  mass 
becomes  emulsified,  when  a  dessertspoonful  of  hot  water  is  taken 
to  wash  it  down  in  solution.  Quite  recently,  after  three  nights 
using  other  hypnotics  with  inferior  results,  I  returned  to  the  diallyl- 
barbituric  acid,  and  as  I  was  excited  and  tired,  I  indulged  in  two 
tablets  of  it — of  course,  taken  on  the  tongue,  with  a  sip  of  cognac 
following  (a  saltspoonful  is  quite  enough).  The  emulsification  of 
the  tablets  at  once  took  place,  as  could  easily  be  felt,  and  a  table- 
spoonful,  or  rather  more,  of  warm  water  followed.  A  sound  and 
tranquil  sleep  with  most  refreshing  results  was  then  enjoyed.  For 
an  insane  person  prejudiced  against  the  bitter  flavor,  the  best 
mode  of  administration  would  be  to  scrape  a  trifle  of  saccharin 
from  a  tablet  over  the  diallyl-barbituric  acid  tablet,  place  the  latter 
in  a  teaspoon  with  cognac,  warm  until  dissolved  by  placing  the 
spoon  over  warm  water  in  a  small  glass,  and,  if  necessary,  the  trifle 
of  cognac  could  be  rendered  palatable  by  flavoring  so  as  to  suit 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient."— Pharm.  J.,  100  (191S),  219. 

Diethylbarbituric  Acid. — Manufacture  of. — Tahara,  Murayama 
and  Tamaki  prepared  710  grammes  of  monochloracetic  acid  from 
1  kilo  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  100  grammes  of  red  phosphorus  and 
sufficient  chlorine.  Three  hundred  grammes  of  this  were  then  dis- 
solved in  1200  mils  of  water,  neutralized  with  270  grammes  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  then  240  grammes  of  powdered  sodium 
cyanide  were  added  gradually.  The  mixture  was  then  heated  to 
130°,  cooled,  treated  with  COO  mils  of  alcohol  and  80  mils  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  after  which  it  was  heated  with  steam  for  2  hours. 
The  mixture  was  then  distilled  and  the  fraction  boiling  between 
194  and  200°  (280  grammes)  was  collected  for  diethyl  malonate, 
CH2(COOC2H6)2.  Sodium  alcoholate  was  made  by  dissolving 
25  grammes  of  metal  in  250  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  to 
this  were  added  100  grammes  of  the  malonic  ester  and  ISO  grammes 
of  ethyl  bromide.  The  mixture  was  heated  on  a  water-bath  for 
2  hours  and  was  then  distilled.  The  fraction  boiling  between 
200  and  210°  (yield  140  grammes)  consisted  of  diethyl  ethyl 
malonate,  CHCoH^COsCjHo)-),  and  by  ethylation  of  160  grammes 
of  this,  127  grammes  of  diethyl  diethylmalonate,  C(C2H5)2(C02- 
CaHs^,  were  obtained.  From  this  latter  ester  (100  grammes)  by 
heating  with  32  grammes  of  metallic  sodium,  600  grammes  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  40  grammes  of  urea  at  105  to  108°,  under  pressure 
for  3  hours,  43  grammes  of  crude  diethylbarbituric  acid  were  ob- 
tained.— J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(191S),  1586. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Decomposition  of  Solutions  of. — W.  Lewcock 
discusses  the  causes  of  decomposition  of  this  acid  and  the  means 
available  to  retard  or  prevent  the  same.  In  the  production  of 
the  anhydrous  gas  from  sodium  cyanide  and  mineral  acid  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  mixture  acid  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. Too  great  excess  of  acid  must  be  prevented  as  ammonium 
formate  or  even  ammonia  and  carbon  monoxide  will  likely  be  pro- 
duced. It  was  found  that  weak  acids  and  salts  of  acid  reaction 
do  not  promote  decomposition  of  the  acid.  The  addition  of  bases 
to  the  acid  results  in  the  formation  of  soluble  cyanides  which  in 
turn  promote  decomposition.  Salts  liable  to  cause  decomposi- 
tion include  soluble  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  alkali  salts  of 
nitrous  acid,  normal  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  sulphide  and  sul- 
phite, sodium  ferrocyanide  and  sodium  acetate.  Sodium  sulpho- 
cyanide  does  not  affect  the  acid.  The  decompositions  by  alkaline 
salts  are  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  cyanide.  Potential 
causes  of  decomposition  include  action  of  light  and  air,  impurities 
in  the  water  used  for  solution,  substances  derived  from  the  stoppers 
of  the  containers  and  substances  derived  from  the  glass  containers. 
The  acid  reacts  with  glass,  forming  sodium  cyanide  which  hastens 
decomposition.  The  article  concludes  with  a  tabulation  of  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
solutions    with    various    preservatives    added.     Dilute    sulphuric 
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acid  and  tartaric  acid  appear  to  be  most  efficient  in  retarding  de- 
composition.—Pharm.  J.,  101   (1918),  50.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Identification  and  Determination  of  Small 
Quantities. — Lavaille  and  Varenne  treat  the  suspected  solution 
with  a  solution  of  sulphurated  lime,  first  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  then  by  warming  on  a  water-bath.  After  this,  the  fluid, 
which  should  be  distinctly  yellow,  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue,  after  cooling,  is  created  with  5  mils  of  water,  followed  by 
5  drops  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Calcium  carbonate  is  then 
added  until  effervescence  ceases,  after  which  the  mixture  is  filtered 
and  the  clear  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath. 
After  cooling,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  from  '/■!  to  1  mil  of  water, 
1  to  4  drops  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  followed  drop 
by  drop  by  a  10  per  cent,  dilution  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of 
the  French  Codex  and  by  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  sulphate. 
The  red  color  of  ferric  sulphocyanate  ensues  if  cyanides  are  present. 
If  meconates  are  suspected,  the  mixture  may  be  shaken  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  layer  becoming  violet  colored  if  cyanides  are 
present. 

The  method  will  detect  even  0.005  milligramme  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The  authors  find  that  the  red  fluid  obtained  as  above  with  ferric- 
sulphate  solution  may  be  titrated  with  N/500  silver  sulphate, 
V.  S.,  thus  furnishing  a  sensitive  volumetric  assay,  provided  chlo- 
rides are  rigorously  excluded  from  the  reagents  employed  in  the 
qualitative  test. — J.  pharm.   chim.,    17   (1918),   97. 

Sodium  Cyanide. — Loeveuhart,  Lorenz,  Martin  and  Malone 
report  experiments  looking  toward  the  use  of  sodium  cyanide, 
administered  intravenously,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  respiration 
in  threatened  collapse  from  drowning,  etc. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  692.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Lactic  Acid. — Assay  of. — Of  the  organic  acids,  only  lactic  acid 
is  oxidized  by  chromic-sulphuric  acid  to  acetic  acid  and  carbonic 
acid.  On  these  properties  of  lactic  acid,  Scebezenyi  has  based  the 
following  assay  process:  Any  oxidizable  substances  such  as  alco- 
hol, acetone,  esters,  etc.,  are  first  removed  by  distillation  in  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  the  liquid  is  then  rendered  acid,  and  after 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  chromic  acid  is  refluxed  for  Id  minutes. 
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It  is  then  distilled  and  in  the  distillate  the  acetic  acid  is  estimated 
by  titration.  Any  acetic  acid  originally  present  in  the  liquid  under 
examination  should  first  be  removed  by  distillation.  The  author 
claims  that  the  results  are  correct  within  3  per  cent. — Z.  anal. 
Chem.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1041.  (H.  E.) 

Lactic  Acid  and  Glycollic  Acid. —  Use  in  Lemonades. — On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  citric  acid  the  Central  Gezondheidsraad  in  Hol- 
land has  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  establish  whether 
or  not  citric  acid  might  be  substituted  in  lemonades  by  lactic 
acid  or  glycollic  acid.  They  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 
Lactic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  various  foods  products,  such  as  yog- 
hurt, sauerkraut,  etc.,  which  can  be  consumed  in  any  quantities 
without  detrimental  effect  and  which,  as  in  the  instance  of  sour 
milk,  contain  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  lactic  acid  than  any 
lemonade  would  contain.  Indeed,  preparations  containing  much 
lactic  acid  have  been  recommended  by  Metchnikoff.  That  lactic 
acid  is  non-toxic  has  been  found  experimentally.  E.  St.  Faust 
administered  to  dogs  and  rabbits  10  grammes  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
form  of  5  per  cent,  solution  and  could  not  observe  any  toxic  action. 
Therefore  a  man  weighing  70  kilos  may  take  100  grammes  of  lactic 
acid  without  his  health  being  impaired.  Assuming  that  lemonade 
contains  2.5  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
four  liters  of  lemonade.  He  further  found  that  lemonades  made 
with  lactic  acid  are  not  as  liable  to  ferment  as  those  made  with 
citric  acid  because  lactic  acid  retards  and  even  inhibits  fermenta- 
tion. E.  Rose  found  that  lactic  acid  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
branes no  more  than  citric  or  tartaric  acids  when  administered  in 
the  same  concentration.  Lactic  acid  has  another  great  advantage 
in  that  it  is  completely  oxidized  in  the  organism.  Lactic  acid  may, 
therefore,  well  be  used  as  substitute  for  citric  acid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lemonades.  The  use  of  glycollic  acid,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed.  This  acid  has  to  be  used  in  considerably  larger 
quantities  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect  as  citric  acid  and 
then  (which  is  the  greatest  argument  against  its  use)  it  is  oxidized 
to  oxalic  acid  in  the  organisms,  according  to  experiments  of  Dakin. — 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  223.     (H.  E.) 

Nucleic  Acid. — Preparation  from  Yeast. — E.  J.  Baumann  dilutes 
fresh  brewer's  yeast  with  water  and  adds  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
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droxide  (100  grammes  of  alkali  to  1  kilo  of  yeast),  thus  separating 
the  nucleoprotein  into  protein  and  nucleic  acid.  The  solution  is 
partly  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  is  then  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  when  the  proteins  are  precipitated,  while  the 
nucleic  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  enough  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  cause  a  separation  of  the  flocculent  precipitate  of 
mono-magnesium  nucleate,  of  which  4  to  7 . 5  grammes  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a  kilo  of  yeast. — J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  J.  Chem. 
Soc,  114,  I  (1918),  273. 

Nucleic  Acid. — Structure  of. — Jones  and  his  co-workers  have 
found  that  the  two  types  of  nucleic  acid  (from  wheat  embryo  and 
from  yeast)  are  probably  identical;  that  they  are  composed  of 
groups  of  four  mononucleotids  which  are  nitrogenous  substances 
of  the  purin  or  pyrimidin  types  joined  to  phosphoric  acid  by 
carbohydrate  groups. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc;  through  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  50. 

Oleic  Acid. — Spontaneous  Combustion  of. — Hughes  reports  that 
in  a  technical  process,  fibers  were  oiled  with  oleic  acid  and  then 
conveyed  to  bins  in  a  current  of  air.  Spontaneous  combustion 
ensued.  The  oleic  acid  was  found  to  have  a  normal  iodine  value, 
and  other  tests  revealed  nothing  of  a  suspicious  nature.  It  con- 
tained, however,  iron  equivalent  to  0.1  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide. 
This  was  proved  to  act  as  a  catalyzer  in  promoting  oxidation.  This 
degree  of  contamination  with  iron  is  not  uncommon  with  commercial 
oleic  acid.  Shaking  the  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric' acid  does  not 
remove  the  iron. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62 
(1918),  546. 

Oxalic  Acid. —  Toxicity  of. — Schirm  and  Wester  discussing 
poisoning  by  salt  of  sorrel  and  other  oxalates  point  out  that  this 
commercial  product  is  not  a  binoxalate  but  a  quadroxalate,  KHC2O4. 
H2C2O4.2H2O.  Daniels  and  La  Haye  experimenting  with  guinea 
pigs,  found  that  2.">0  Mg.  doses  of  salt  of  sorrel  [per  kilo  of  body 
weight? — Ed.]  and  300  Mg.  doses  of  oxalic  acid  produced  death  in 
about  4  hours.  Larger  doses  produce  death  more  slowly  (300 
Mg.  in  7  to  S  hours). — Ber.  detsch.  Pharm.  Ges. ;  through  J.  pharm. 
chim.,    18  (1918),  147. 
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Zinc  Phenolsulphonate. —  Volumetric  Assay  of. — This  salt  is 
assayed  by  G.  Adanti  by  a  modified  Koppeschaar  process.  Exactly 
0.5  gramme  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  fluid  is  then 
diluted  to  500  mils.  Fifty  mils  of  this  solution  is  placed  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  300  mil  flask  and  50  mils  of  a  0.6  per  cent,  potassium 
bromide  solution  and  50  mils  of  a  0.1671  per  cent,  potassium  bro- 
mate  solution  are  then  added,  followed  by  5  mils  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  After  3  hours'  standing  in  a  dark  place  at  25°,  10 
mils  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  solution  are  added  and  after 
an  hour  the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.  S.  A  blank,  from  which  the  phenolsulphonate  is 
omitted,  is  run  at  the  same  time,  and  the  number  of  mils  of  thiosul- 
phate V.  S.  used  is  subtracted  from  the  number  of  mils  of  thiosulphate 
used  in  the  blank,  and  the  difference  multiplied  by  0.00447  gives 
the  weight  in  grammes  of  crystallized  zinc  phenolsulphonate  in 
50  mils  of  solution  taken. — Boll.  farm.  Chem.;  through  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  299. 

Picric  Acid. —  Use  as  Wound  Dressing. — Picric  acid  in  1  per 
cent,  solution  has  been  effectively  applied  after  cleansing  the  sur- 
faces by  saturating  cloths  as  a  dressing  to  burned  areas,  its  use  in 
this  direction  as  an  antiseptic  in  war  surgery  being  extended  on  the 
Western  Front,  where  it  is  used  according  to  T.  F.  Broon  by 
British  Army  surgeons  in  1  per  cent,  solution  for  dressing  super- 
ficial wounds,  for  syringing  suppurating  sinuses  and  fractures  and 
crushed  tissue.  It  is  said  to  kill  bacteria  without  a  corroding 
effect,  prevents  suppuration,  stimulates  granulation  of  tissue,  has 
marked  anodyne  properties,  is  less  irritating  and  more  efficacious 
than  iodine,  and  may  be  used  for  sterilization  of  the  skin  in 
surgical  cases.  Its  use  is  also  said  to  shorten  the  convalescent 
period.— Pract.  Drug.,  Aug.  1918,  38. 

Saccharin. — Assay  of. — The  following  method  for  the  determin- 
ation of  saccharin,  known  as  the  alkaline-acid  hydrolysis  method, 
and  depending  upon  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  produced  by 
acid  hydrolysis  of  o-benzoyl-sulphonimide,  is  given  by  Richmond 
and  Hill: 

Boil  two  minutes  with  10  mils  of  7.5  normal  sodium  hydroxide, 
avoiding  appreciable  concentration,  add  15  mils  of  10  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  fifty  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser, 
adding  a  little  powdered  pumice  to  prevent  "bumping."    No  sodium 
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chloride  should  deposit  during  boiling.  No  correction  for  temper- 
ature variation  due  to  usual  barometric  changes  need  be  made. 
Cool,  add  75  mils  of  cold  water  and  pass  a  current  of  air  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask  to  remove  acid  vapors.  Add,  carefully, 
15  mils  of  7.5  normal  sodium  hydroxide  and  connect  the  flask  at 
once  to  a  distilling  apparatus  provided  with  an  efficient  steam  trap, 
a  condenser,  and  an  absorption  flask  containing  20  mils  of  fifth- 
normal  hydrochloric  apid.  Start  distillation  with  a  small  flame  to 
avoid  rapid  passage  of  air  through  the  acid,  causing  incomplete 
absorption  of  the  ammonia.  When  no  more  air  comes  through, 
raise  the  flame  and  distil  about  70  mils.  Titrate  with  tenth- 
normal alkali,  using  methyl  red  as  indicator,  running  a  blank  test 
of  the  reagents  for  control  correction.  No  correction  is  needed 
for  the  small  amounts  (usually  0.01  per  cent,  or  less)  of  ammonia 
generally  present  in  commercial  saccharin,  this  being  removed  by 
the  alkaline  treatment.  The  strength  of  acid  and  alkali  used 
should  not  vary  more  than  0.2  per  cent,  from  those  given  above. 
With  0.0104  gramme  of  saccharin,  the  number  of  mils  of  tenth- 
normal acid  neutralized,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  the  percentage  of 
saccharin. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  saccharin  tablets, 
H.  Droop  Richmond  suggests  the  following  modification  when 
treating  them:  Boil  20  full  strength  tablets  with  30  mils  of  double 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  mils  of  water  (or  40  half  strength 
tablets  with  50  mils  of  the  acid)  for  2'/2  hours  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser, add  10  mils  of  7.5  normal  sodium  hydroxide  and  process  as 
above.  The  calculation  is  made  as  follows:  (No.  of  mils  of  acid 
neutralizedX0.0183X  15.43)-;- the  number  of  tablets  =  grains  of 
saccharin  per  tablet.  The  above  investigators,  with  S.  Royce,  in 
a  later  paper  point  out  that  the  alkaline-acid  method  given 
above  cannot  be  used  for  tablets  consolidated  by  the  aid  of  stearic 
acid  salts  as  prescribed  in  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex. 
The  method  to  be  employed  in  this  instance  is  to  add  sufficient 
4N  hydrochloric  acid  to  neutralize  the  alkali  in  the  tablets 
and  to  give  when  made  up  to  50  mils  an  acidity  equal  to  2N.  This 
is  boiled  l'/a  hours  and  the  ammonia  distilled  off  into  standard  acid. 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  851  and  913.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Saccharin. — Influence  on  the  Digestion. — Best  found  that 
saccharin  does  not  disturb  the  digestion  in  any  way.  He  advises, 
however,  not  to  give  saccharin  to  persons  suffering  hyperacidity 
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of    the    stomach. — Munch.     Med.    Wochschr;     through    Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  187.     (H.  E.) 

Saccharin. — Manufacture  of. — Murayama,  Aoyama  and  Tomida 
make  saccharin  by  adding  300  grammes  of  toluene  drop  by  drop 
to  1200  grammes  of  ice-cold  monochlor  sulphuric  acid,  made  by 
treating  120  per  cent,  oleum  with  chlorine.  After  S  hours,  the 
mixture  is  poured  into  ice  water,  the  upper  aqueous  layer  is  de- 
canted and  the  balance  is  washed  with  cold  water.  The  washed 
mixture  of  ortho-  and  paratoluenesulphochlorides  (CH3C6H4S02C1) 
is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  para  compound  solidifies 
and  can  be  separated  from  the  ortho  compound  by  filtration.  Of 
the  ortho  compound,  300  grammes  were  obtained  and  this  was 
mixed  with  700  grammes  of  ammonium  carbonate,  heated  and  then 
poured  into  1  liter  of  water.  The  resulting  insoluble  benzoic 
acid  sulphamide  is  separated,  recrystallized  from  alcohol,  the 
yield  being  7S  grammes.  After  preparing  sufficient  amide,  150 
grammes  of  it  were  oxidized  with  570  grammes  of  potassium 
permanganate  at  50  to  60°,  150  grammes  of  methyl  alcohol 
were  added,  the  manganese  dioxide  separated  by  filtration 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  700  mils  cooled  and  then 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  saccharin  thus  precipi- 
tated was  then  recrystallized. — J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2654. 

Saccharin. —  Use  as  a  Sugar  Substitute. — S.  T.  Hensel  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Denver  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  suggests  that  since  the  Government  as  a  war-time 
measure  restricted  the  druggist  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  his 
requirements  of  sugar  some  way  had  to  be  found  to  make  up  for 
such  restrictions  and  that  probably  the  best  way  would  be  by  the 
use  of  saccharin  carefully  calculated  with  respect  to  the  sweetening 
power  and  mathematically  correct.  He  states  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  following  solution  of  saccharin  will  provide  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  sweetening  power  of  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  required 
by  the  Government: 

Take 

Saccharin 235  grains 

Sodium  bicarbonate 117.5  grains 

Alcohol IV2  fluidounces 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2.8  gallons 
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This  solution  when  added  to  10.9  gallons  concentrated  syrup 
will  make  the  same  volume  of  syrup  as  that  obtained  by  the  per- 
colation of  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  its  specific  gravity  will  be  less  than 
the  former,  but  its  density  will  be  nevertheless  sufficient  to  assure 
its  freedom  from  fermentation,  and  consequently  its  quality  as  a 
preservative  of  many  of  the  delicate  fruit  flavors. 

A  syrup  of  this  composition  will  represent  a  1 :  4000  solution  or 
approximately  l/10th  of  a  grain  of  saccharin  in  a  fluidounce  of 
syrup,  an  amount  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  when  compared  with 
the  medicinal  dose  of  that  substance,  which  is  from  one  to  five 
grains.— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  607.     (H.  H.  S.) 

Saccharin. —  Use  Combined  with  Sugar.— A  French  writer  sug- 
gests that  saccharin  be  used  combined  with  500  times  as  much 
sugar,  as  is  done  in  Italy,  thus  doubling  the  sweetening  power  of 
the  sugar— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  118.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Saccharin  Tablets. — Comparison  of  Strength. — W.  S.  Wain 
claims  to  h^ve  excellent  success  with  his  less  scientific  but  less 
complicated  method  of  estimating  the  relative  strength  of  saccharin 
tablets.  A  control  tablet  of  known  strength  and  a  tablet  to  be 
tested  are  dissolved  each  in  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  water.  The 
solutions  are  tasted  and  the  relative  sweetness  judged. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  879.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Salicylic  Acid. — Iron  Compounds  of. — Weinland  and  Zimmer- 
mann  answer  Claasz's  criticisms  of  their  prior  work  on  this 
subject.     The    Claasz   compound    HOC6H4C02Fe— OCO— C6H4   is 

I o — ' 

shown  by  the  authors  to  be  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salicyl- 
ates. Among  the  new  salicylates  obtained  by  the  authors  were: 
[Fe3(OH)R6]N03R+[Fe3(OH)R6]R2,  brown-red  rectangular  plates 
[Fe3(OH)2R6]C104+[Fe3(OH)2R6]R  +  4H20,  brown-yellow  crystal- 
line powder  [Fe(OH)2R0]R+[Fe3(OH)2R6]SO4+[Fe3(OH)3R5]R  + 
SH20,  yellow-red  crystalline  powder.  In  the  foregoing  formulas, 
R  =  OCOC6H4OH.— Arch.  Pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12 
(1918),  6S4. 

Salicylic  Acid. — Solubility  in  Fatty  Oils. — The  solubility  of 
salicylic  acid  in  fatty  oils  is  only  very  slight  with  the  exception  of 
castor  oil  with  which  a  15  per  cent,  solution  can  be  prepared  which 
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remains  clear  even  on  cooling. — German  Patent  2977SS;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  614.     (H.  E.) 

Sodium  Salicylate. — Preparation. — Dall'Acqua  reports  that 
sodium  salicylate  can  be  made  in  an  almost  quantitative  yield  by 
intimately  mixing  250  grammes  of  salicylic  acid  with  151  grammes  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  adding  to  the  mixture  105  to  110  grammes  of 
boiling  distilled  water  and  warming.  The  sodium  salicylate  readily 
crystallizes  from  this  concentration  in  a  very  pure  state. — Boll, 
chim.  farm.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (191S),  501. 

Tartaric  Acid. —  British  Imports  and  Exports. — The  imports  of 
tartaric  acid  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913-4-5-6-7 
were  45,936  cwt.,  40,222  cwt.,  34,559  cwt.,  35,668  cwt.,  and  15,732 
cwt.,  and  the  re-exports  were  6,167  cwt.,  4,717  cwt.,  2,109  cwt., 
11,555  cwt.,  and  2,547  cwt.,  respectively.  The  exports  of  British- 
made  tartaric  acid  during  the  same  years  were  16,401  cwt.,  9,654 
cwt.,  16,279  cwt.,  20,991  cwt.,  and  17,434  cwt.— Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (191S),  922.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Argols  and  Wine  Lees. — Obtaining  Tartrates  from. — U.  S. 
Consul  L.  P.  Dreyfus,  of  Malaga,  Spain,  discusses  this  interesting 
topic  at  some  length.  Wine  lees  are  a  by-product  of  the  process  of 
making  wine.  After  the  new  wine  is  pressed  from  the  grapes,  the 
leavings  are  washed  with  turbid  wines  unfit  for  consumption,  or  simply 
with  pure  water.  The  washing  is  done  in  a  tub,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  of  closely  woven  metallic  screen.  The  juicy  mass  that 
passes  through  the  screen  is  placed  in  cloth  sacks,  which  are  strongly 
tied  and  placed  in  a  press.  The  juice  that  is  pressed  out  serves  to 
wash  new  leavings.  When  the  sacks  have  been  well  pressed  they 
contain  a  muddy  substance,  which  is  broken  into  pieces  and  dried 
carefully  in  the  sun.  When  perfectly  dry  the  wine  lees  are  ready 
for  use. 

Crude  tartar  (also  called  argol)  is  an  aciduous  salt  obtained  in  the 
fermentation  of  new  wine.  It  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
casks,  forming  a  very  brilliant  coating  which  can  be  removed  every 
two  or  three  years  from  the  barrels.  The  longer  barrels  remain 
without  being  scraped  the  thicker  will  be  the  coating  of  natural 
tartar. 

Tartar  is  also  extracted  from  the  grape  pulp  that  is  discarded 
from  the  wine  press.     The  lees  are  first  taken  from  the  pulp  or 
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leavings.  Then  they  are  distilled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  which  is 
low  grade  but  can  be  rectified  and  brought  to  95°  or  9G°.  After  the 
removal  of  the  alcohol  the  residues  are  boiled  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  and  settle  in  wooden  troughs.  A  sediment  forms  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  trough.  After  four  or  six  days  the  water  is  drawn 
off  and  the  sediment  is  scraped  off  with  an  iron  shovel  and  allowed 
to  dry.  This  is  called  the  grape-pulp  tartar  and  has  the  same 
strength  as  the  natural  tartar. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (191S),  7G. 

Cream  of  Tartar. — Assay  of  Lead  in. — The  irregularities  in  re- 
turns made  by  different  analysts  as  to  their  respective  findings  of 
lead  in  particular  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  is  commented  upon 
by  A.  J.  Jones,  who  gives  methods  to  avoid  this  difference  in  results. 
With  pure  tartar  the  B.  P.  test  is  sufficiently  accurate,  but  with 
specimens  of  90  per  cent,  and  upward  the  calcium,  iron  and  alu- 
minium salts  insoluble  in  the  ammonia  interfere.  By  the  use  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  give  a  clear  solution  and  tartaric  acid  to  over- 
come the  absorption  of  these  substances  he  obtains  results  which 
show  as  high  as  95  per  cent,  of  the  lead  present.  He  finds  potas- 
sium iodide  and  thiosulphate  superior  to  thiosulphate  alone  to 
reduce  the  iron,  it  being  quicker,  more  reliable  and  capable  of 
dealing  with  larger  quantities.  For  specimens  containing  large 
quantities  of  calcium,  etc.,  he  finds  an  ignition  method  more 
reliable.     His   methods   follow: 

The  Direct  Method. — Take  10  grammes  of  cream  of  tartar,  10 
mils  of  hydrochloric  acid,  B.  P.,  and  20  mils  of  water.  Boil,  filter 
while  hot,  and  wash  the  filter  with  40  mils  of  hot  water.  Add  a 
crystal  of  potassium  iodide  (about  50  mgm.),  boil,  cool  somewhat 
and  discharge  the  liberated  iodine  with  N/10  thiosulphate,  adding 
3  drops  excess.  Add  4  mils  of  2  per  cent,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  16 
mils  of  strong  ammonia,  when  a  yellow  color  may  appear,  varying 
with  the  amount  of  iron  present.  Boil  till  colorless.  Cool  rapidly, 
adjust  to  100  mils,  and  divide  as  follows: 

Test.  Standard. 

75  mils  (V'/a  Gm.)        The  above  solution 25  mils  (2l/i  Gm.) 

Water 50  mils 

Standard  lead The  standard  sought 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  2% 2  mils 

Ammonia 8  mils 

100  mils Adjust  with  water 100  mils 
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The  reagents  added  to  the  standard  compensate  those  already  in 
the  75  mils  of  the  test  solution.  Add  the  sodium  sulphide  and 
compare.  With  samples  containing  large  quantities  of  lead  it  is 
better  to  take  5  or  even  2.5  grammes  with  appropriately  reduced 
quantities  of  the  other  reagents. 

The  Ignition  Method. — Ordinarily  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a 
compensating  solution  as  regards  the  ash,  the  quantity  of  the  other 
reagents  used  outweighing  any  slight  effect  from  this  cause.  How- 
ever, in  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  All  reagents  used  in 
the  test  are  introduced  into  the  standard.  Char  5  grammes  of 
cream  of  tartar,  break  up  the  mass  and  heat  again  to  char  completely 
without  any  attempt  to  ash.  Cool,  digest  for  some  time  with  30 
to  50  mils  of  water,  filter,  wash  the  filter  paper  and  place  both  paper 
and  contents  in  the  original  ignition  basin.  Dry  in  oven  and  ignite 
to  grey  ash  without  letting  the  basin  become  red-hot.  Cool  and 
add  carefully  4  mils  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  dilute  with  8  mils  of  water  and  boil.  Filter  while  hot  into 
a  100  mil  flask  and  wash  the  filter  with  30  mils  of  boiling  water,  add 
a  crystal  of  potassium  iodide  and  boil.  Cool,  discharge  free 
iodine  with  1  or  2  drops  of  N/10  thiosulphate,  adding  3  drops  in 
excess,  and  add  2  mils  of  2  per  cent,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  3.5  mils 
of  strong  ammonia,  or  sufficient  to  insure  excess.  Boil  to  render 
water  white,  a  flocculent  precipitate  due  to  aluminum  and  phos- 
phate usually  appearing  here.  When  cold,  acidify  with  about  3.5 
mils  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitate.  The  pink 
coloration  of  copper  ferrocyanide  may  show  at  this  stage.  Add 
5  mils  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  make  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  adjust  to  100  mils,  add  the  sodium  sulphide  and  compare 
with  the  standard.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  an  aliquot  part  for  pre- 
liminary estimation,  adjust  to  100  mils  before  adding  the  ammonia. 
— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  375.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cream  of  Tartar. — British  Imports  and  Exports. — During 
1913-4-5-6-7  the  British  imports  of  cream  of  tartar  were  79,700 
cwt.,  66,691  cwt.,  54,314  cwt.,  36,732  cwt.,  and  38,388  cwt.,  and  the 
re-exports  were  10,020  cwt.,  9,222  cwt.,  12,905  cwt.,  11,552  cwt., 
and  9,924  cwt.  respectively.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  897. 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Truxillic  Acids. — Structure  of. — According  to  A.  W.  K.  de  Jong, 
the  formulas  of  the  isomeric  truxillic  acids  are  those  given  below: 
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f}  Cocaic  acid. 


ii-Truxillic  acid. 


7-Truxillic  acid. 


• — Proc.    acad.    Sci.    Amsterdam;    through    Clicm.    Abstracts,    12 
(1918),  13S5. 

ALKALOIDS. 

Alkaloidal  Assaying. — A  New  Method  of  Extracting  Drugs  for. — 
Wm.  Maske,  Jr.  suggests  a  modification  of  the  U.  S.  P.  method 
for  the  extraction  of  alkaloids,  which  he  believes  overcomes  the 
uncertainty  of  complete  extraction  and  which  does  away  with  the 
use  of  aliquot  parts  which  cause  inaccuracy  because  the  moisture 
content  of  the  drug  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  change  the 
volume  of  the  extracting  solvent.  This  method  takes  more  time, 
though  no  more  labor  is  involved  and  the  liquid  with  its  extracted 
matter  must  be  limpid  like  ether  or  chloroform,  which  precludes 
its  application  to  drugs  containing  fatty  matter  or  other  constituents 
that  would  impair  this  quality,  e.  g.  colchicum  seed  and  corm, 
opium  and  physostigma.  Less  drug  and  usually  less  solvent  are 
required.  Details  of  the  extraction,  which  is  carried  out  in  a  sep- 
aratory  funnel,  are  given  in  the  paper.  In  comparison  with  the 
U.  S.  P.  method,  almost  every  test  gave  a  higher  yield  of  alkaloid. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  7  (1918),  339.     (Z.  M.  C.) 


Alkaloidal  Extraction. — Sensitivity  of. — L.  Launoy  studied  the 
sensitivity  of  the  ordinary  "shaking  out"  method  of  alkaloidal 
assay.  Experimenting  with  aconitine,  brucine,  cocaine,  colchicine, 
physostigmine,  pilocarpine,  strychnine,  veratine  and  conicine,  he 
dissolved  minute  quantities  of  these  alkaloids  in  200  mils  of 
water,  made  the  solution  alkaline  by  addition  of  0.50  gramme  of 
dried  sodium  carbonate,  shook  out  with  two  portions  of  chloroform 
(10  mils  and  5  mils, respectively),  and  then  shook  out  the  crdoroformic 
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extract  with  1  mil  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  solution 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions  and  to  these  were  added  1  drop 
of  Bouchardat's,  Tanret's  and  Sonnenschein's  reagent  respectively. 
With  all  alkaloids  0.1  milligramme  in  200  mils  of  water  (dilution  1 
to  2  million)  gave  distinct  reactions;  while  in  the  case  of  aconitine, 
1  part  in  4  million,  was  detectable. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J. 
Pharm.  Chem.,  IS  (191S),  46. 

Alkaloidal  Tungstates. — B.  Fantus  has  experimented  with  the 
alkaloidal  salts  of  phosphotungstic  and  silicotungstic  acids.  He 
finds  that  alkaloidal  silico-tungstates  are  less  bitter  than  are  the 
phosphotungstates  and  that  either  class  afford  good  methods  of 
administering  bitter  alkaloids  of  small  dosage,  such  as  strychnine  and 
emetine.  For  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  given  in  large  doses,  the 
use  of  tungstates  is  not  admissible  until  further  studies  have  been 
made,  as  tungstates  in  large  doses  for  long  periods  do  have  toxic 
action. — J.  Lab.  Chem.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
3S8. 

Adenine  and  Hydroxypyridine. —  No  Value  in  Polyneuritis. — 
The  alleged  antineuritic  properties  of  hydroxypyridine  and  adenine 
were  subjected  to  investigation  by  A.  Harden  and  S.  S.  Zilva. 
Experiments  were  conducted  with  polyneuritic  pigeons,  and  the 
authors  found  that  when  crystalline  hydroxypyridine  (both  needles 
and  granules)  was  injected  into  the  diseased  animals,  no  cure  or 
even  amelioration  of  symptoms  resulted.  They  likewise  found  that 
pure  adenine,  as  well  as  adenine  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  sodium 
ethoxide,  for  a  period  of  5  hours  at  100°  C,  was  without  merit  in 
the  cases  under  observation. — Biochem.  J.;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al. 
J.,  25  (191S),  40.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Adrenaline.—  Use  in  Attempted  Suicide. — Dr.  Grasset  mentions 
the  case  of  a  laboratory  porter  who  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by 
taking  adrenaline.  He  first  swallowed  15  grammes  of  l-in-1,000 
solution,  and  five  minutes  later  another  20  grammes  but  was  saved 
by  immediate  bleeding  and  the  administration  of  an  emetic. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90  (191S),  765. 

Methyl  Anilines. — Catalytic  Synthesis  of. — Mailhe  and  De  Godon 
find  that  when  vapors  of  aniline  and  methyl  alcohol  are  passed  over 
aluminium  heated  to  430°,  methylaniline  and  dimethyl  aniline  are 
obtained. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,   17  (1918),  341. 
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Apomorphine.— Delicate  Test  for. — Modifying  Gugliamelli's  test 
(see  Year  Book,  1917,  422)  Palet  proposes  the  following  apomor- 
phine test: 

To  1  or  2  drops  of  a  solution  of  apomorphine  or  its  hydrochloride, 
add  1  to  2  mils  of  arsenotungstic  or  arsenotungstomolybdic  reagent, 
(pp.  457.)  Shake  during  2  or  3  minutes  and  then  add  5  to  10  mils 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  A  deep 
blue  color  ensues  when  apomorphine  is  present.  After  5  minutes 
of  agitation,  the  sample  is  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first 
is  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  which  is  colored  an  intense  blue;  the 
second  is  shaken  with  benzene,  which  is  colored  violet;  the  third  is 
shaken  with  acetic  ether  which  is  colored  violet  and  if  the  acetic  ether 
thus  colored  is  separated  and  then  shaken  with  10  drops  of  10  per 
cent,  stannous  chloride  solution  an  emerald  green  color  results. 

Narceine  and  narcotine  give  no  color  when  thus  treated ;  morphine 
and  a  few  other  alkaloids  are  colored  blue,  but  the  color  is  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  volatile  solvents  used  in  the  last  part  of  the  test. 

The  last  is  very  sensitive.  In  a  dilution  of  1  in  150,000  the  color- 
ation is  very  distinct;  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  500,000  the- color  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  volatile  solvent,  where  even  the  color  of  a 
dilution  of  1  in  1,000,000  can  be  faintly  discerned. — J.  pharm. 
chim.,  17  (1918),  171. 

Atropine  and  Homatropine. — Analogues  of. — L.  F.  Werner 
points  out  the  structural  similarity  existing  between  tropinone 
made  from  atropine  and  pseudo-pelletierine  found  in  pomegranate 
bark.  A  still  more  striking  resemblance  is  shown  by  the  facts  that 
tropinone,  on  reduction,  is  converted  into  two  stereoisomeric 
alcohols,  tropine  and  pseudotropine;  while  pseudo-pelletierine  by 
similar  treatment  yields  two  isomeric  alcohols,  methyl  granatoline 
and  isomethyl  granatoline.  On  preparing  the  tropic  and  mandelic 
esters  of  these  four  alcohols  it  was  found  that  as  tropine  tropate 
(atropine)  and  tropine  mandelate  (homotropine)  were  strongly 
mydriatic,  so  the  tropate  and  mandelate  of  methyl  granatoline 
were  strongly  mydriatic;  whereas  the  tropate  and  mandelate  of 
pseudotropine  and  of  isomethyl  granatoline  were  devoid  of  myd- 
riatic properties.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  669. 

Atropine  Sulphate. — Melting  Point  of. — H.  D.  Richmond  finds 
fault  with  the  melting  points  of  atropine  sulphate  as  given  in  both 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
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where  the  limits  of  1SS°  and  191°  are  specified.  These  specifi- 
cations, according  to  the  author,  are  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 
He  states  that  the  melting  point  of  atropine  sulphate  has  been 
observed  on  many  occasions  to  be  even  slightly  over  194°,  which 
is  the  figure  given  accurately  by  Carr  in  Allen's  "Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,"  volume  6,  page  196.  Moisture  apparently  is  the  inter- 
fering substance  which  causes  the  recording  of  a  false  melting  point, 
many  degrees  below  the  real  constant.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
melting  point  bath  is  25  to  30°  below  the  melting  point  of  the 
alkaloid  and  if  the  sample  is  inserted  and  then  heated  up  to  194°, 
the  accurate  melting  point  is  obtained. — The  Analyst;  through 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  661.      (I.  G.) 

Atropine. —  Use  in  Hiccough. — Dr.  A.  J.  Caffrey  reports  an 
interesting  case  of  persistent  hiccoughs,  in  which  numerous  remedial 
methods  proved  of  no  avail.  They  had  kept  up  for  eight  days,  when 
another  physician  suggested  the  use  of  atropine.  After  one  injection 
of  '/so  grain  of  atropine  the  hiccoughs  stopped  permanently. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. ;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  546. 

Atropine  and  Physostigmine.  —  Antagonism  Between.  —  Den 
Besten  and  Sluyters  conclude  from  225  tests  made  at  the  pharma- 
cology Institute  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  that  a  given  amount 
of  atropine  is  able  to  neutralize  the  action  of  physostigmine  in  the 
proportions  of  1  to  1,500  up  to  1  to  1,500,000.— Nederl.  Tijdsch. 
Geneeskunde;  through  Pract.  Drug.,  May,  1918,  38. 

Brucine. — Color imetric  Estimation  of. — The  nitric  acid  reaction 
for  the  detection  of  brucine  in  strychnine  cannot  be  used  directly 
for  estimating  the  former  colorimetrically  because  the  red  color 
fades  quite  rapidly.  A.  Wober  therefore  recommends  the  following 
process  depending  on  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate  on  a  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  in  weak  sulphuric 
acid.  Dissolve  100  Mgs.  of  the  mixture  in  20  mils  of  one  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  of  the  acid  is  then  added  to  obtain 
30  mils,  which  is  mixed  with  10  mils  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  two  mils  of  a  diluted  potassium 
chlorate  solution  and  sufficient  water  to  obtain  50  mils.  The  color 
produced  in  the  mixture  is  compared  colorimetrically  with  brucine 
solutions  of  known  strengths  treated  in  a  similar  manner.     It  is 
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claimed  that  by  this  process,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
alkaloidal  residue  obtained  in  the  assay  of  nux  vomica  and  its 
preparations,  as  little  as  one  part  of  brucine  can  be  estimated  in 
one  thousand  parts  of  strychnine. — Z.  Angew.  Chem. ;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad.  55  (1918),  13S7.     (H.  E.) 

Caffeine  Sodium-Benzoate. — Official  Standards  for. — A.  B.  Lyons 
calls  attention  to  the  wide  margin  of  variation  permitted  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  IX  for  this  product,  which,  when  dried  to  constant  weight, 
should  contain  not  less  than  46  per  cent,  nor  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  caffeine,  the  remainder  being  sodium  benzoate. 
When  exposed  to  dry  air,  official  caffeine  loses  more  than  half  of 
its  8.5  per  cent,  of  water  while  exposure  to  moist  air  causes  a  reab- 
sorption  of  water  except  when  it  has  been  made  quite  anhydrous,  in 
which  case  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  will  be  absorbed.  Granting 
the  possibility  of  a  range  of  from  9  per  cent,  of  water  to  none,  when 
mixed  with  pure  sodium  benzoate,  the  minimum  would  be  47.69 
per  cent,  and  the  maximum  50  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caffeine.  It 
is  inconsistent  to  assume  a  pure  sodium  benzoate  since  1  per  cent, 
of  impurity  is  allowed,  as  shown  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash. 
Admitting  the  failure  of  the  test  to  determine  the  question  of  vol- 
atility and  the  consequent  effect  on  the  above  figures,  a  range  of 
47  to  50  per  cent,  seems  ample.  In  practice,  manufacturers  will 
probably  find  that  caffeine  has  lost  some  water  of  crystallization 
and  that  sodium  benzoate  has  hygroscopic  moisture  and,  when 
preparing  caffeine  sodium  benzoate,  they  will  adjust  the  quantities 
to  the  standard  of  the  U.  S.  P.  obtaining  a  product  that  will  assay 
near  47.7  per  cent.  For  many  chemicals  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent,  is  allowed,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  have  a 
narrow  range  for  this  salt,  perhaps  47.3  to  4S  per  cent. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1029.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Cinchona  Alkaloids. — Identification  by  Optical-Crystallographic 
Measurements. — Wherry  and  Yanovsky  have  studied  the  refractive 
indices,  the  optical  activity  and  the  crystal  measurements  of  the 
four  cinchona  alkaloids,  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidinc  presenting  their  findings  first  in  formal  descriptions  and 
then  in  tabular  form.  For  this  data,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Un- 
original paper.  They  then  give  data  showing  the  possibility  of 
detecting  any  or  all  of  these  alkaloids  in  a  mixture  and  then  cite 
a  practical  example  in  which  a  proprietary  pill  was  examined   by 
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the  method  with  the  resulting  discovery  of  both  quinine  and  cin- 
ehonine  in  it.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  40  (1918),  1063. 

Cinchonine. — Isomers  and  Derivatives  of. — E.  Leger  reports  as 
follows : 

Skraup  has  shown  that  when  HBr  acts  on  cinchonine  the  substance 
Ci9H23BrN20.2HBr  is  obtained.  The  author  has  further  investi- 
gated this  reaction,  and  also  the  action  of  HBr  upon  the  isomers  of 
cinchonine,  and  finds  that  two  phenomena  usually  occur: — (i.) 
Addition  of  HBr.  If,  however,  the  four  bases  examined  give  the 
same  compound  with  cinchonigine  and  apocinchonine  another  base, 
differing  from  hydrobromocinchonine  is  simultaneously  produced. 
He  suggests  for  it  the  name  hydrobromoapocinchonine.  (ii.) 
HBr  also  produces  phenomena  of  isomerisation. — Compt.  rend.; 
through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  191. 

The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  apocinchonine  at  the  expense 
of  cinchonine  may  be  explained  by  assuming  the  intermediate 
formation  of  an  oxydihydrocinchonine,  the  group  CHo.CH.CH  of 
cinchonine  being  changed  into  CH3.CHOH.CH  by  the  fixation  of 
water  upon  the  vinylic  double  bond.  On  losing  water  this  compound 
would  give  the  group  CH3.CH.C,  which  is  characteristic  of  apo- 
cinchonine. The  fixation  of  HBr  takes  place  at  the  double  vinylic 
bond  of  cinchonine.  It  is  evident  that  the  fixation  at  the  double 
bonds  of  cinchonine  and  apocinchonine  and  at  the  ether  oxide  bond 
of  cinchoniline  and  cinchonigine  would  give  rise  to  the  same  hydro- 
bromocinchonine. The  author  believes  that  apocinchonine,  cincho- 
nigine, and  cinchoniline  have  constitutions  which  differ  from  that 
of  cinchonine.  Cinchoniline  and  cinchonigine  appear  to  be 
stereoisomers. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem.  News,  117  (1918), 
227. 

The  four  bases  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon 
cinchonine  and  its  isomers  resemble  one  another  in  physical  prop- 
erties. When  heated  to  between  153°  and  150°  they  soften  and 
undergo  decomposition.  The  dichlorhydrates  and  dinitrates  are 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  moist  hydroiodo  base  an  excess  of  HC1 
or  HNO3  suitably  diluted.  The  dichlorhydrates  form  pale  yellow 
prisms,  the  rotatory  power  of  which  the  author  has  examined. 
Leger  finds  that  the  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  their  rotatory  power  corresponding  with  the  groups 
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of  dibromates  of  the  hydrobromo  bases. — Compt.  rend.;    through 
Chem.  News,  117  (1918),  2S7. 

By  heating  a  solution  of  basic  sulphate  of  cinchonene  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  Leger  and  Jungfleisch  obtained  two  substances  which  they 
regarded  as  the  products  of  oxidation  of  cinchonine  for  which  they 
suggested  the  names  a-  and  /3-oxycinchonine.  Further  investiga- 
tion of  the  a-substance  has  now  shown  that  is  is  not  an  oxycineho- 
nine,  but  a-oxydihydrocinchonine,  formed  by  the  addition  of  a 
molecule  of  water  to  cinchonine. — Compt.  rend.;  through  Chem. 
News,  117  (1918),  329. 

Cephaeline. —  Use  in  Dysentery. — This  ipecac  alkaloid  has  been 
tried  in  cases  of  amebic  dysentary.  While  its  action  on  the  entamoe- 
ba is  equal  to  that  of  emetine,  dose  for  dose,  its  action  on  the  encyst- 
ed organism  appears  to  be  more  promising.  Used  subcutaneously 
cephaeline  causes  more  irritation  and  pain,  but  there  is  less  tendency 
to  diarrhea  during  treatment.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of 
emetine  and  the  suggestion  is  that  a  combination  of  the  two  alka- 
loids would  be  more  efficient  than  emetine  alone. — Pharm.  J.,  100 
(191S),  111. 

Cocaine. —  British  Imports  and  Exports. — The  British  imports 
of  cocaine  and  its  salts  during  1913-4-5-6-7  were  55,346  oz.,  28,480 
oz.,  66,603  oz.,  55,914  oz.,  and  20,584  oz.  respectively.  The 
exports  declared  as  British  made  were  3,354  oz.,  4,096  oz.,  17,647 
oz.,  7,647  oz.,  and  1,250  oz.,  while  the  re-exports  of  foreign  make 
were  23,018  oz.,  11,996  oz.,  8,144  oz.,  34,653  oz.,  and  9,069  oz. 
—Chem  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  S77.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cocaine  Derivatives. — Von  Braun  and  Mueller  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  the  influence  of  physiological  activity  of  displacing  some  spe- 
cific group  or  other  from  one  position  to  another  in  the  molecule  of  an 
active  drug.  They  converted  cocaine  into  new  physiologically 
active  compounds.  One,  homatropine  tropate,  an  oil,  was  found  to 
be  as  effective  a  mydriatic  as  atropine,  and  the  other,  "norecgoni- 
dine,"  melting  at  254  to  255°,  a  local  anesthetic  as  powerful  as 
cocaine.  Eccaine,  an  oil,  was  also  prepared  and  found  to  be  more 
active  as  an  anesthetic  than  cocaine,  non-toxic,  and  so  stable  that 
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its  solution  could  be  sterilized.  The  authors  conclude  that  it  does 
not  matter  where  the  acyloxy  group  is  with  regard  to  the  tropane 
ring  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  para  position  with  regard  to  the  nitrogen 
atom.— Ber.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc.  114,  I  (1918),  232.     (A.  V.) 

Cocaine. — Pronunciation  of. — Xrayser  II  urges  abandonment 
of  the  general  pronunciation  of  "cocaine"  in  which  the  second 
syllable  is  accented.  He  terms  this  a  vulgar  error,  marking  a  sloven- 
liness and  indifference  to  propriety  unbecoming  a  professional 
man.  The  addition  of  the  suffix,  he  points  out,  in  no  way  affects 
the  pronunciation  of  the  radical  word. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  1019.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Cocaine  versus  Novocaine. — Dental  View  of. — Many  dental 
surgeons  believe  that  the  anesthetic  effect  of  novocaine  does  not  equal 
that  of  cocaine;  for  example,  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  extraction 
of  a  second  mandibular  molar,  that  the  onset  of  anesthesia  is  not  so 
rapid,  and  that  since  so  many  cocaine  injections  are  daily  admin- 
istered without  misfortune,  the  scientific  investigations  showing 
the  poisonous  effects  of  novocaine  to  be  so  much  less  than  those  of 
cocaine  are  erroneous,  and  that  its  clinical  toxicity  is  so  much  less 
than  experimental  work  would  indicate.  Tested  by  the  recog- 
nized pharmacological  method,  novocaine  is  seven  times  less  toxic 
than  cocaine.  This  method  of  testing,  however,  does  not  meet  with 
general  approval;  some  prefer  to  appeal  to  clinical  results.  The 
proportion  of  fatal  cases  following  cocaine  injection  is  extremely 
small,  but  sometimes  a  patient  may  take  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  cocaine  without  mishap,  when  a  subsequent  injection  may  kill 
through  failure  of  respiration.  The  question,  therefore  is: — When 
a  safer  drug  is  available,  is  the  risk  which  is  run  fair  to  the  patient? 
and  it  is  also  asked,  "Which  of  our  correspondents  can  point  to  a 
fatal  case  of  novocaine  poisoning?"  Only  one  known  case  is  referred 
to,  and  even  so  it  was  a  doubtful  one — an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  death  was  due  to  novocaine  or  to  acute  septicemia. 
As  to  clinical  experiences  as  a  means  of  deciding  the  question, 
several  eminent  authorities  are  quoted  who  uphold  the  assertion 
that  novocaine  is  the  safer  drug;  one  stating  that  in  a  practice 
comprising  over  15,000  cases  no  serious  case  of  intoxication  occurred 
after  injection  of  novocaine,  while  he  will  ever  remember  the  grave 
accidents  after  cocaine  injections. — Brit.  Dent.  J.;  through  Pharm. 
J.,  100  (1918),  303. 
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Cotarnine. — This  is  an  artificial  alkaloid  derived  by  oxidation 
from  narcotin,  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  derivation  of  hydras- 
tinine  from  hydrastine  (which  again  differs  from  narcotine  only  by 
an  additional  OCH3  group).  Cotarnine  hydrochloride  is  marketed 
as  stypticin,  and  cotarnine  phthalate  as  styptol.  Cotarnin  is 
used  systematically  mainly  against  uterine  hemorrhage,  especially 
in  menstrual  hemorrhage,  endometritis  and  congestive  conditions. 
It  is  ineffective  against  postpartum  hemorrhage  or  bleeding  from 
gross  anatomic  lesions,  and  probably  also  against  hemorrhage  on 
other  internal  organs.  Local  applications  of  cotarnine  in  substance 
or  concentrated  solution  has  a  direct  vaso-constricting  effect  and 
is  used  in  tooth  extractions,  epistaxis,  etc. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  1396.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Cotarnine  Hydrochloride. — P.  J.  Hanzlik  reports  that  while  the 
description  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  cotarnine  hydrochloride 
given  in  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies  tentatively  accepts  certain 
current  statements  in  the  absence  of  definite  published  data,  experi- 
ments with  animals  carried  out  by  him  demonstrate  that  the  drug 
is  devoid  of  hemostatic  action.  He  holds  that  cotarnine  hydro- 
chloride is  entirely  worthless  as  a  local  hemostatic. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  70  (191S),  1883.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Cryptopine. — Gclatinization  of  Solutions  of  its  Salts. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaceutical  Society,  H.  E.  Watt 
spoke  as  follows: 

"The  high-sounding  title  of  this  note  may  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. My  purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  by  specimens  the  unique 
tendency  of  salts  of  this  opium  alkaloid  to  gelatinize  in  aqueous 
solution.  Cryptopine  was  first  observed  in  the  chemical  works  of 
Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith  by  the  manager,  Mr.  James  Smiles,  in 
1867.  Some  crude  opium  mother  liquors  had  been  put  away  for 
a  time  in  a  cellar.  Smiles  observed  in  these  liquors,  crystals  which  oq 
investigation  proved  to  be  a  new  alkaloid.  It  was  from  the  fact 
that  this  observation  was  made  in  a  cellar  that  the  name  crypto- 
pine was  given  to  the  new  alkaloid  (from  crypta,  a  vault).  The 
alkaloid  is  much  more  abundant  in  Indian  and  Persian  opium  than 
in  Turkey  opium.  Smith  obtained  only  5  ounces  from  4  or  5  tons 
of  opium,  equal  to  about  0.003  per  cent.,  but  it  is  probably  pre- ait 
in  larger  quantity.     Pictet  says  0.0S  per  cent.,  but  does  not  men- 
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tion  the  kind  of  opium.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  Indian  opium 
it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  0.3  per  cent.  It  is  decid- 
edly embarrassing  to  the  morphine  manufacturer  from  its  peculiar 
property  of  giving  a  deep  blue  color  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  pure 
morphine  should  give  no  color.  The  three  specimens  of  crypto- 
pinc  hydrochloride,  cryptopine  nitrate,  and  cryptopine  sulphate 
exhibited,  illustrates  the  unique  property  of  these  alkaloidal  salts 
of  forming  a  solid  jelly  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  The  hydro- 
chloride jelly  contains  3  per  cent,  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
which  on  cooling  sets  to  a  firm  transparent  jelly  resembling  ordinary 
gelatin.  It  will  be  seen  that  small  clusters  of  crystals  are  just 
beginning  to  form  at  a  few  points  in  the  jelly.  A  similar  solution 
of  the  nitrate  sets  to  a  translucent  jelly,  and  a  similar  solution  of 
the  sulphate  sets  to  a  white  opaque  jelly,  resembling  curds  more 
than  anything  else.  Possibly  someone  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  why  these  solutions  gelatinize.  The  salts  are  seemingly 
highly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  comparatively  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  an  authority  on  colloids,  indicates 
that  where  a  solubility  curve  falls  very  steeply  the  colloidal  con- 
dition may  exist,  and  possibly  this  sheds  some  light  on  the  behavior 
of  these  salts.  Anyone  interested  in  the  chemistry  of  cryptopine 
may  learn  much  from  an  exhaustive  paper  by  Perkin  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society  for  1916.— Pharm.  J.,  100  (1918),  147. 

Datura  Alkaloids. — Microchemistry  of. — C.  O.  Lee  traces  the 
development  of  atropine  going  carefully  into  reagents  and  tests  as 
collected  and  reported  from  various  sources.  He  reports  the  results 
of  his  micro-chemical  tests  upon  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  these 
alkaloids  being  chosen  as  largely  representative  of  the  alkaloids  of 
the  Solanaceae.  Datura  was  chosen  because  it  is  easily  obtained. 
The  paper  itself  must  be  consulted  for  details  of  these  tests.  From 
their  studies  Mr.  Lee  draws  the  following  conclusions:  1.  That 
pure  alkaloids  give  characteristic  microchemical  reactions.  -. 
That  the  same  reagents  applied  to  plant  tissue  precipitate  non- 
alkaloidal  substances.  3.  That  reagents  producing  crystalline 
precipitates  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  giving  amorphous 
ones.  4.  That  excessive  amounts  of  reagent  make  it  impossible 
to  see  the  precipitate  because  of  dilution.  5'.  That  diluted  alcohol 
is  the  best  reagent  for  atropine  in  the  presence  of  plant  tissues  and 
for  pure  alkaloids  alcohol,  solution  of  gold  chloride  and  iodine  and 
potassium  iodide  are  best.     6.  That  alkaloid  crystals  may  be  deter- 
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mined  in  plant  tissue  by  means  of  the  polarization  microscope. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1018),  504.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Dionine. —  Tests  for. — J.  A.  Sanchez  suggests  that  the  oxyethylic 
group  in  this  preparation,  can  be  detected  by  treatment  with 
solution  of  soda  followed  by  Lugol's  solution  when  iodoform  is 
produced.  The  phenol  nucleus  may  be  detected  with  sulpho- 
titanic  reagent;  while  oxidation  with  acidulated  permanganate  will 
yield  aldehydic  compounds  that  react  with  Schiff's  or  Nessler's 
reagent. — Revista  farm.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.  17,  (1918), 
205. 

Emetine. — Elimination  Through  the  Kidneys. — Mattei  and  Ribon 
find  emetine  in  the  urine  20  to  50  minutes  after  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  0.04  gramme  of  the  hydrochloride.  During  the  emetine 
treatment  the  elimination  is  sufficiently  regular  to  afford  a  means  of 
measuring  the  success  of  the  injections.  After  ceasing  treatment, 
the  emetine  is  formed  in  the  urine  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four 
days.— J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  30. 

Emetine  Bismuth  Iodide. — The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  reports  that  because  of  the  apparently  good  results 
obtained  with  it,  emetine  bismuth  iodide  has  been  accepted  for  New 
and  Nonofficial  Remedies.  Emetine  bismuth  iodide  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  thus 
should  pass  the  stomach  unchanged  but  exert  its  action  in  the 
intestines.  Those  who  have  reported  on  the  use  of  the  drug  in 
amebic  dysentery  (See  Year  Book,  1917,  425)  report  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  ameba  from  stools  was  generally  complete  and 
apparently  permanent  even  in  chronic  cases  of  carriers  and  in 
cases  where  the  hypodermic  administration  of  emetine  has  failed. 
Purging  and  vomiting,  however,  are  not  entirely  avoided.  The 
drug  is  usually  given  in  a  single  dose  of  three  grains  at  the  midday 
meal  for  twelve  days. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  2013. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

Epinephrine. — Assay  in  Anesthetic  Hypodermic  Tablets. — Torald 
Sollmann  finds  a  biologic  assay  better  than  chemical,  the  most 
suitable  quantitative  method  being  an  intracutaneous  injection 
into  the  skin  of  the  human  forearm.  "The  quantity  of  epinephine 
is  judged  by  the  extent,  intensity,  and  duration  of  the  blanching 
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as  compared  with  the  effects  of  a  known  solution  injected  at  the 
same  time."  The  solution  should  be  dilute :  1  part  of  epinephrine  to 
SOO.OOO  parts  of  a  boiled  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
Enough  of  this  is  injected  into  the  skin  to  raise  a  wheal  of  about 
7  mm.  diameter.  The  number  or  size  of  wheals  is  unimportant 
through  all  should  be  alike.  Three  injections  of  each  solution  are 
made  and  the  blanched  area  sketched  at  intervals  of  5  minutes, 
later  of  10,  20,  30  minutes  until  a  fair  comparison  is  obtained. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  435.     (Z.  M.  C.) 

Geneserine. — Constitution  of. — M.  Polonovski  concludes  from 
experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  eserine  into  geneserine  that  the 
formulas  of  these  two  alkaloids  are: 

Eserine.  Geneserine. 

/OCONHCHs  /OCONHCH3 

(C12H14NK  (CiaHMNK 

^N  — CH3  ^N  — CH3 

II 
O 

The  transformation  of  eserine  into  geneserine  was  accomplished 
by  treating  an  acetone  solution  of  eserine  with  neutral  3  per  cent, 
hydrogen  dioxide  solution  until  the  optical  index  of  the  mixture 
had  changed  from — S3°  to — 137.5°. — Bull.  Soc.  Chem.;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,   12   (1918),  40. 

Hexamethylenamine. —  Use  as  an  Antiseptic. — Sabraz£s  re- 
commends hexamethylenamine  as  an  antiseptic  both  internally  in 
doses  of  three  grammes  daily  or  externally  in  one  to  ten  per  cent, 
solutions,  which  can  be  rendered  sterile  by  heating  in  an  autoclave. 
In  order  to  detect  the  product  in  the  urine,  the  following  method 
is  given  by  which  the  presence  of  as  little  as  one  part  in  5000  parts 
can  be  proven.  A  mixture  of  3  to  4  mils  of  urine  and  an  equal 
volume  of  a  one  per  cent,  phenol  solution  is  carefully  poured  on 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  red  ring  is  formed  at  the  zone 
of  contact  of  the  liquids  in  the  presence  of  formaldehyde. — Gaz. 
hebdom.  scienc.  med.  Bord.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55 
(1918),  1241.     (H.  E.) 

Hexamethylenamine. —  Use  as  Fuel. — Dr.  Lowell  C.  Frost  gives 
the  following  bit  of  useful  information  —  a  pointer  which  the  drug- 
gist may  pass  to  his  physician  patrons  to  mutual  advantage: 
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"There  are  many  times  when  the  physician  needs  a  small,  hot, 
sootless  flame  such  as  is  produced  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  when  he  is 
out  of  reach  of  any  such  article.  It  is  not  generally  known.  I 
believe,  that  hexamethylene  tetramine  will  give  exactly  this  kind 
of  flame  when  ignited.  Two  5-grain  tablets  such  as  are  often 
carried  in  the  physician's  medicine  case,  will  give  a  clean  flame  of 
sufficient  heat  to  boil  5  mils  of  water  in  a  test-tube  within  30 
seconds,  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  keep  it  boiling  for  two  minutes. 
For  boiling  needles  or  small  instruments,  sterilizing  water  for 
hypodermic  injections,  testing  for  albumin  by  the  heat-and-acid 
method,  and  many  other  similar  purposes,  this  'extemporaneous 
technique'  may  be  found  useful." — Med.  Record;  through  Merck's 
Rep.,  27  (1918),  76. 

Urotropine.  — Fate  in  the  Body. — E-  Salkowski  finds  that  the  only 
lest  whereby  urotropine  can  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from 
f<  irmaldehyde  is  by  means  of  the  phloroglucin-soda  reaction  of 
Jorissen,  modified  by  Vanino.  Salkowski  finds  that  urotropine 
quickly  decomposes  in  aqueous  solutions  but  that  such  solutions 
can  be  kept  stable  for  about  1  week  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent, 
of  sodium  carbonate.  Acids  quickly  decompose  urotropine  into 
formaldehyde  and  the  examination  of  the  urine  after  ingestion  of 
urotropine  shows  both  formaldeh\rde  and  formic  acid. — J.  pharm. 
ehim.,  18  (1918),  308. 

Urotropine. —  Tests  for. — Charles  finds  that  when  urotropine 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  salicylic  acid, 
a  carmine-red  color  results.  Then  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
urotropine  are  added  sodium  hypochlorite  and  a  slight  excess  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  a  golden  yellow  precipitate  occurs. 
Urotropine  should  be  completely  volatile  and  its  aqueous  solutions 
should  not  precipitate  with  either  silver  nitrate  or  barium  chloride. — 
Rep.  Pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1333. 

Homatropine.  -. \n  Exception  to  the  Vitali  Test.  H.  D.  Rich- 
mond criticises  the  Vitali  test  as  applied  to  the  sulphate  of  homatro- 
pine, because  of  the  fact  that  the  sulphate  radical  apparently 
vitiates  the  test.  A  modification  is  suggested,  where  the  test  is  not 
accepted  as  positive  until  it  has  been  repealed  on  the  extracted 
alkaloid,  this  of  course  only  in  the  case  of  sulphates.  Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  GOO.     (I.  G.)  ' 
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Isoemetine. — Isolation  and  Properties. — In  the  third  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  alkaloids  of  ipecac,  F.  L.  Pyman  announces  the 
crystallization  of  isoemetine  and  several  of  its  salts,  the  benzoyl 
derivative  having  been  the  only  form  of  this  base  obtained  until 
this  time.  Isoemetine  is  the  stereoisorneri.de  of  emetine,  and  is 
produced  with  emetine  by  the  reduction  of  methylpyschotrine. 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  methylation  of  isocephaeline.  Upon 
oxidation  it  yields  methylpsychotrine  and  rubemetine.  Upon 
complete  methylation  and  degradation  by  Hoffman's  method  it 
yields  a  methine  which  is  isomeric  with  methylemetinemethin. 
Attempts  to  isomerize  it  to  emetine  were  unsuccessful.  H.  H. 
Dale  has  found  that  isoemetine  has  about  half  the  toxicity  of  eme- 
tine when  given  to  rabbits  intravenously,  while  it  is  practically 
not  emetic  to  cats.  G.  C.  Low  has  found  it  well  tolerated  by  man, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  curative  action  in  amebic 
dysentery.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  212.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Morphine. — Assay  in  Complex  Products. — Alfred  Tingle  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  gives  a 
revision  of  the  analytical  methods  employed  in  the  determination 
of  morphine  in  its  various  complex  products.  This  paper  treats, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  analysis  of  mixtures  containing  morphine  as 
a  simple  salt,  and  furnishes  detailed  descriptions  of  the  methods, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  determination  of  this  alkaloid  in  opium 
and  in  mixtures  containing  opuim.  Comparison  is  made  of  methods 
proposed  by  the  author  with  methods  previously  used  for  the  assay 
of  this  alkaloid.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  G89,  78S  and  851. 
(I.  G.) 

Morphine. —  British  Imports  and  Exports. — The  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  or  morphine  and  its  salts  during  1913-4-5-6  were 
52  oz.,  3,306  oz.,  242,205  oz.,  and  48  158  oz.  respectively,  with  none 
reported  in  1917,  while  the  exports  were  406,154  oz.,  504,020  oz., 
295,572  oz.,  and  225,611  oz.,  with  124,593  oz.  reported  in  1917. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  921. 

Morphine  and  Cocaine. — Imports  into  Japan. — A  table  showing 
the  imports  of  morphine  and  cocaine  into  Japan  month  by  month 
during  1915,  1916  and  1917  is  given.  The  yearly  totals  of  morphine 
were  358,543  oz.,  55S.812  oz.  and  600,229  oz.,  valued  at  2,415,139 
yen,  3,850,812  yen  and  5,077,841  yen  respectively,  and  of  cocaine 
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were  GS.366  oz.,  78,275  oz.,  and  90,040  oz..  valued  at  367,212  yen, 
577,825  yen  and  955,318  yen.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  391. 

(K.  S.  B.) 

Nicotine  Oleate. — As  a  Contact  Insecticide. — William  Moore 
combines  21/t  parts  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  nicotine  with  ls/4 
parts  of  commercial  oleic  acid.  This  can  be  made  into  a  soapy- 
solution  with  soft  water,  which  can  be  used  to  emulsify  an  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  oil.  Such  a  solution  containing  1  part  of 
nicotine  in  100  parts  of  water  used  as  a  spray  did  not  injure  tomatoes 
or  coleus,  but  caused  slight  injury  to  tender  leaves  of  green-house 
roses. — J.  Econ.  Entomology;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
2026. 

Novocaine. —  Tests  for. — J.  A.  Sanchez  identifies  the  phenol 
nucleus  by  treating  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  novocaine  with  2  drops 
of  sodium  nitrate  and  3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
After  warming  the  resulting  diazo  compound  to  remove  nitrous 
acid,  5  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  are  added,  when  a  rose  color  is 
produced.  He  detects  the  oxyethylic  group,  by  treating  2  mils 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  with  3  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, and  after  warming,  Lugol's  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop. 
A  precipitate  of  iodoform  occurs.  Five  mils  of  the  5  per  cent. 
solution  heating  with  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  0.05  gramme 
of  manganese  dioxide  yield  aldehyde  bodies,  that  turn  violet  on 
addition  of  Schiff's  bisulphite  reagent. 

For  quantitative  determination  a  standardized  bromine  solution 
(8  in  10,000)  may  be  employed;  20  per  cent,  novocaine  solution 
being  added  until  the  color  is  discharged. — Revista  farm. ;  through 
J.'pharm.  chim.,  17  (191S),  204. 

Opium  Alkaloids. — Microchcmical  Reaction  of  Some. — L.  van 
Itallie  and  J.  van  Toorenburg  report  on  the  following  reactions 
which  can  be  used  for  indentifying  several  of  the  rarer  opium  alka- 
loids. The  alkaloids  were  converted  into  their  hydrochlorides  and 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  was  used  for  the  tests. 

Pseudo-Morphine. — Sodium  acetate  yields  thin  prismatic,  slightly 
polarizing  crystals.  When  the  solution  is  heated,  harpoon-shaped 
double-refractive  crystals  grouped  as  stars,  are  formed.  Platinum 
chloride  forms  a  granular  precipitate  which  when  dissolved  in  hot 
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water  yields  on  cooling  double-refractive  prisms.  Platinum  chlo- 
ride in  the  presence  of  sodium  bromide  produces  similar  crystals 
grouped  in  star-like  formation.  Protopine  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  harpoon-shaped,  prismatic  crystals  which  are  strongly  aniso- 
tropic. The  form  of  the  crystals  recalls  that  of  uric  acid.  Picric 
acid  produces  a  yellow  granular  precipitate,  which  rapidly  forms 
needles.  Iodine-potassium  iodide  yields  thin  prisms,  which  are 
grouped  in  the  form  of  stars.  Palladous  chloride  also  produces 
a  granular  precipitate  which  on  recrystallization  forms  thin  sticks. 

Tritopinc. — Ammonia  water  precipitates  an  oily  mass  which 
rapidly  crystallizes,  forming  needles  which  are  grouped  together  in 
the  form  of  stars. 

Cryptopine. — Sodium  acetate  yields  prismatic  crystals,  caesium- 
cadmium  iodide  a  granular  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  Recrystallized,  the  precipitate  forms  star-like  and 
pencil-like  crystals.  Potassium-cadmium  iodide  yields  light  yellow 
needles,  which  are  also  produced  by  gold  chloride  in  the  presence 
of  potassium  bromide.  Platinum  chloride  produces  rhombic 
crystals,  grouped  in  the  form  of  stars,  picric  acid  needles  and  ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide  crystals  which  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
caesium-cadmium  iodide. 

Laudanine. — With  iodine-potassium  iodide  solution  an  amor- 
phous precipitate  is  produced,  which  when  recrystallized  from 
water,  forms  brown,  slightly  polarizing,  dextrorotatory  columns 
which  are  grouped  as  stars.  Zinc  chloroiodide  under  the  same 
conditions  gives  yellowish  brown  needles  and  harpoon-shaped 
crystals. 

Laudanidine. — Sodium  acetate  yields  colorless  needles,  while 
with  mercuric  potassium  iodide  an  amorphous  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced which,  when  recrystalized  from  warm  water,  furnishes  dextro- 
rotatory, colorless,  thin  prisms. 

Laudanosine. — With  sodium  acetate,  produces  microscopically 
small  needles— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  169.     (H.  E-) 

Papaverine. — Reaction  of. — Marquis'  reagent  (10  drops  of 
formaldehyde  and  100  mils  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid)  gives 
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with  papaverine  a  dark  red  color.  The  reagent  added  to  a  solution 
of  papaverine-ferricyanide  solution  obtained  by  adding  a  freshly 
prepared  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  to  a  weak  solution  of 
papaverine  produces  a  blue  color  which  changes  to  violet,  green  and 
finally  brown.  The  reaction,  which  is  not  given  by  any  other 
alkaloid,  is  made  more  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  an  oxidizing 
agent  such  a  cerium  oxide,  phosphomolybdic  acid  or  potassium 
permanganate. — Chem.  Zeit.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55, 
(1918),  614.     (H.  K.i 

Pelletierine  and  Methylisopelletierine. — Separation  from  their 
Optical  Isomers. — Hess  and  Eichel  finds  that  these  alkaloids  may 
be  separated  by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  tartrates.  The 
dextrogyrate  tartrate  of  t/-pelletierine  melts  at  129°  and  has  the 
activity,  aD=  +19.48°;  the  levogyrate  variety  melts  at  129°  but 
has  the  activity,  av  =  — 19.62°;  the  dextrogyrate  variety  of  d- 
methylisopelletierine  melts  at  133  to  134°  and  has  the  activity, 
aD  =  +19.12°;  while  the  levogyrate  variety  melts  at  1.32  to  134° 
and  has  the  activity,  aD  =  — 19.37. 

The  free  alkaloids,  cf-methylisopclletierine  and  the  levogyrate 
variety,  both  boil  at  109°  under  24  mm.  pressure.  The  optical 
activity  of  the  former  when  dissolved  in  normal  sulphuric  acid  is 
aD=+G.71°— Ber.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  345. 

Pyramidon.--.ZW/ai/<?  Test  for. — I/.  Guglialmelli  finds  his  arseno- 
tungstic  and  arsenotungstomolybdic  reagents  (see  page  458)  give, 
with  aqueous  solutions  of  pyramidon,  white  precipitates  which  are 
soluble  in  alkalies  witli  intensely  blue  colors..  With  the  arseno- 
tungstomolybdic reagent  the  test  was  found  sensitive  in  a  dilution 
of  1  to  750,009.  The  test  does  not  respond  with  antipyrine. — 
Anales  soc.  quim.  Argentina;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918), 
664. 

Quinine. —  Administration  of. — From  a  study  of  the  elimination  of 
quinine  in  different  diseases,  it  appears  that  for  optimal  effects  it  is 
best  in  most  cases  to  give  quinine  every  three  or  four  hours  in  ap- 
proximately 0.25  gramme  doses,  preferably  by  mouth  except  when 
there  are  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  and  here  subcutaneous  or 
intramuscular  injection  is  indicated.  Needless  to  say,  the  daily 
administration  of  2  grammes  should  be  exceeded  in  cases  of  per- 
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nicious  and  primary  malaria.  The  intravenous  method  should  be 
employed  in  pernicious  cases. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (191S), 
1086.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Quinine. — American  Imports  from  Java. — During  1916  the 
United  States  imported  8,734  lb.  of  quinine  from  Java,  compared 
to  88,233  lb.  in  1917.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  991.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Quinine. — British  Imports. — The  importations  of  quinine  and 
its  salts  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  five  years  were 
as  follows:  1913,  2,122,944  oz.;  1914,  1,868,515  oz.;  1915,  4,581,646 
oz.;  1916,  3,727,022  oz.;  1917,  5,019,967  oz.— Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  838.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Quinine. — Fate  in  the  Organism. — Hartmann  and  Zila  describe 
a  quinine  assay  in  urine,  based  on  precipitation  of  the  alkaloid  as 
tannate,  decomposing  this,  shaking  out  the  free  alkaloid  with 
ether  and  final  weighing.  Using  this  assay,  the  authors  find  some 
40  per  cent,  of  administered  quinine  is  excreted  in  the  urine  and 
feces.  After  intravenous  injection,  the  amount  in  the  blood  sinks 
rapidlv,  then  more  slowly;  0.5  gramme  disappearing  in  8  hours. — 
Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc.  114,  I  (1918), 
328. 

Quinine. — Idiosyncrasy  Overcome. — W.  L.  Scoville  in  "Capsules 
of  Science"  says  a  soldier  who  was  unable  to  take  therapeutic  doses 
of  quinine  for  malaria  because  of  vomiting  and  colic,  was  rendered 
insensitive  by  the  administration  of  1/12  grain  of  quinine  and  seven 
and  one  half  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  an  hour  before  the 
therapeutic  dose  was  given.  Then  the  latter  was  tolerated. — Bull. 
Pharm.  32  (1918),  111.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Quinine. — Importation  into  Peru  Duty  Free. — Quinine  in  any 
form  which  is  imported  into  Peru  for  use  in  combating  malaria  is 
to  be  admitted  free  of  import  duty,  port  dues  and  any  other  Cus- 
toms charges.— Chem.  and  Drug,  1993  (1918),  309.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Quinine. — Java  Exports. — Java  exported  131, 51S  kilos  of  quinine 
in  1917  against  114,573  kilos  in  1916.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90 
(1918),  577.     (K.  S.  B.) 
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Quinine. — Demand  in  Siam. — Recorded  deaths  from  fevers  in 
Burma  far  exceed  those  from  any  other  known  cause  and  malarial 
fever  incapacitates  many  thousands  for  weeks  and  months.  More 
than  10  million  quinine  tablets  were  made  and  sold  in  1918  by  the 
Burmese  government;  but  recently  the  supply  of  quinine  has  become 
so  limited,  new  dies  for  the  tablet  machines  are  so  hard  to  obtain, 
and  even  a  supply  of  cartridge  paper  with  which  to  wrap  the  pack- 
ages is  nearly  unobtainable  from  India,  that  the  demand  far  out- 
runs the  supply.  In  addition,  speculators  have  been  reported  as 
buying  government  quinine  and  selling  at  great  profit  across  the 
border  in  Siam.  The  demand  from  Siam  is  insistent  and  might 
profitably  be  met  from  Great  Britain  after  the  war  is  over. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  130.     (E.  N.  G.) 

Quinine. — South  American. — F.  H.  Putt  discusses  the  formation 
of  a  corporation  which  proposes  engaging  in  the  extraction  of  qui- 
nine from  cinchona  barks  in  the  cinchona  regions  of  South  America. 
The  advantages  stated  by  the  writer  are,  freedom  from  European 
domination  of  the  quinine  market,  great  reduction  in  freight 
charges  and  possibilities  of  working  the  lower  grade  barks.  The 
product  of  the  factories  in  South  America  will  be  mixed  alkaloids 
and  this  material  will  be  shipped  to  factories  in  the  United  States 
for  final  separation  and  purification. — Pharm.  Era,  51  (1918), 
158.     (C.  W.  B.) 

Quinine  Derivatives. — Action  on  Diphtheria  Bacilli. — Hans 
Schaeffer  finds  that  quinine  shows  an  inhibitory  action  towards 
diphtheria  bacilli  in  a  concentration  of  1  to  10,000;  that  hydro- 
cupreine  and  its  methyl,  ethyl  and  isoprophyl  compounds  show 
about  the  same  activity;  that  isoamyl,  hexyl,  heptyl  and  octyl 
derivatives  show  antiseptic  activity  with  increasing  molecular 
weight,  the  octyl  derivative  being  active  in  a  concentration  of  1  to 
750,000.  This  is  the  maximum  activity,  the  decyl  derivative  being 
active  only  in  a  concentration  of  1  to  5,000.  The  monohydrochlo- 
rides  are  more  active  than  are  the  dihydrochlorides. — Biochem. 
Ztsch.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  I,  (1918),  93. 

Herapathite. —  History  of. — C.  K.  C.  Herapath  points  out  that 
it  was  his  father  and  not  his  grandfather,  who  devised  this  well- 
known  quinine  test.  There  was,  it  appears,  considerable  confusion 
between  the  two  Herapaths,  father  and  son,  when  they  were  alive, 
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as  they  were  both  distinguished  analysts.  Both  died  in  the  same 
year  (1S68).  Herapathite  is  a  periodide  of  quinine,  the  formation  of 
which  is  used  by  students  as  a  test  for  quinine.  Iodine  dissolved 
in  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  when  crystals 
separate  which  are  golden  green  by  reflected  light  and  a  pale  olive- 
green  by  transmitted  light,  Dr.  W.  Bird  Herapath  announced  the 
discovery  in  1S52,  and  stated  that  the  salt  was  originally  formed 
in  a  bottle  of  quinine-sulphate  solution  kept  ready  for  dispensing 
through  the  accidental  introduction  of  iodine.  On  account  of  curious 
optical  properties  of  the  crystals,  Dr.  Herapath  applied  to  them 
the  name  "artificial  tourmalines,"  the  designation  "herapathite" 
being  given  to  them  by  Professor  Haidinger  as  a  compliment  to  the 
discoverer.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  252. 

Scopolamine. — Stable  Solution  of. — W.  Straub  finds  the  addition 
of  a  polyatomic  alcohol  adds  to  the  stability  of  scopolamine  solu- 
tions. He  suggests  0.20  gramme  of  scopolamine  hydrobromide, 
100  grammes  of  mannitol  and  1,000  grammes  of  distilled  water; 
the  solution  being  then  sterilized. — Boll.  chim.  farm. ;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1103. 

Strychnine. — Fate  in  the  Body. — Hatcher  and  Eggleston  find, 
when  cats,  dogs  or  guinea  pigs  were  employed,  that  strychnine  is 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  organism  and  that  the  organ  chiefly  con- 
cerned is  the  liver.  This  is  of  medico-legal  interest  since  contrary 
to  the  prevalent  view,  strychnine  may  be  completely  destroyed  in 
putrid  cadavers;  hence  failure  to  detect  strychnine  in  an  exhumed 
body  does  not  preclude  strychnine  as  the  cause  of  death. — J. 
Pharmacol.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  185. 

Strychnine  Nitrate. — Manufacture  of. — Hirayama  and  Soshi 
experimenting  with  a  sample  of  nux  vomica  containing  2.13  per 
cent,  of  total  alkaloid,  0.976  per  cent,  of  strychnine  and  0.964  per 
cent,  of  brucine,  treated  4.5  kilos  three  times  with  13.5  liters  of 
methyl  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.937)  at  80°.  The  total  methyl  alcohol 
tincture  was  evaporated,  5  liters  of  water  and  400  to  600  grammes 
of  20  per  cent,  lead  acetate  solution  were  added  and  the  mixture 
was  then  filtered.  Hydrogen  sulphide  was  then  passed  into  filtrate, 
and  after  removal  of  the  precipitated  lead  sulphide  the  liquid  was 
evaporated  to  3  liters,  cooled,  made  alkaline  with  30  per  cent, 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.     The 
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crude  alkaloid  that  separated  <  ml  (50  to  60  grammes)  was  neutral- 
ized with  20  per  cent,  acetic  acid  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated 
with  200  mils  of  cold  water  which  dissolved  the  brucine  acetate 
leaving  the  strychnine  acetate  behind.  The  strychnine,  residue 
was  then  dried  at  80°  and  was  purified  by  reerystallization  from 
alcohol.  The  yield  was  31  grammes  of  alkaloid,  strychnine  or  35 
grammes  of  the  nitrate.  From  the  brucine  solution  18.6  grammes 
of  that  alkaloid  were  obtained. — J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan.;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1815. 

Theobromine. — Assay  of. — Emery  and  Spencer  recommends  the 
following  assay :  One-tenth  gramme  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  2 
mils  of  glacial  acetic  acid  with  the  addition  of  a  theobromine  mole- 
cule equivalent  of  sodium  acetate.  This  is  diluted  with  5  mils  of 
hot  water  and  the  clear  solution  transferred  to  a  100  mil  flask 
containing  50  mils  of  N/10  iodine  V.  S. ;  20  mils  of  saturated  sodium 
chloride  solution  are  added,  followed  by  2  mils  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  standing  at  room  temperature  over 
night,  the  mixture  is  diluted  to  100  mils,  again  mixed  and  filtered, 
and  the  iodine  in  an  aliquot  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  N"  lit 
thiosulphate  V.  S.  The  amount  of  theobromine  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  that  the  periodide  formed  has  the  composition  C7HsN.1O2.HI. 
I4.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  10  ( 1918),  605.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Theobromine. — Substitute  for.  1  tried  watermelon  rinds  are  now 
used  in  Hungary  in  the  preparation  of  a  theobromine  substitute. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  1013.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Theocine. —  Toxicity  of. — Cadbury  reports  two  cases  in  which 
the  administration  of  therapeutic  doses  of  theocine  were  followed  so 
quickly  by  signs  of  heart  failure  and  death  that  it  seemed  to  him 
certain  that  the  drug  was  responsible  for  the  fatal  outcome.  The 
powder  was  obtained  from  a  bottle  that  had  been  on  the  shelves, 
unopened,  for  two  or  three  years.  The  contents  of  the  same  bottle 
had  been  given  to  other  patients,  both  before  and  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cases  reported,  without  any  serious  results. — J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  160. 

Vitamines.  •  While  it  has  been  impossible  to  isolate  the  sub- 
stance which  lias  been  used  in  counteracting  the  disease  known  as 
beri-beri  and  which  was  obtained  from  a   hydro  alcoholic  extract 
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of  rice  polishings  and  given  the  tentative  name  of  vitamines, 
sufficient  of  the  substance  was  obtained  to  verify  the  statement 
that  it  is  neither  a  protein,  fat  nor  carbohydrate,  nor  indeed,  any 
of  the  known  constituents  of  plants  or  animals.  Professor  W. 
Ramsden  outlines  some  of  the  physical  and  chemical  data  obtain- 
able in  regard  to  these  substances.  Other  substances  such  as 
McCollum's  "fat  soluble  A,"  and  another  un-named  vitamine  or 
sitacoid,  are  also  described  and  a  table  given  which  indicates  some 
of  the  commoner  foods  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  three  vitamines 
referred  to  had  been  found  definitely  present  or  absent. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  507.     (I.  G.) 

Vitamines. — Amount  Found  in  Sonic  Philippine  Vegetables. — 
Brill  and  Alincastre  outline  the  method  utilized  by  them  in  extract- 
ing these  bodies  from  their  plant  sources.  Bibliographic  references 
are  also  included.  The  vitamine  content  of  Philippine  vegetables 
by  their  method  recorded  higher  than  the  results  formed  by  former 
investigators,  ranging  from  0.002  to  0.004  per  cent  A  modifica- 
tion of  Frank's  vitamine  assay  is  also  given. — Philipp.  J.  Sci.; 
through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  515.     (I.  G.) 

Vitamines. — Bacterial. — In  an  abstract,  attempts  are  made  to 
correlate  the  work  of  a  number  of  investigators  along  these  lines, 
and  the  suggestion  is  ventured  that  vitamines  play  an  important 
part  in  the  immunity  of  the  body  from  disease  or  its  susceptibility 
to  invasion  by  micro-organisms.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
action  of  vitamines  in  animals  and  higher  plants  may  concern  or 
somehow  control  the  metabolism  of  certain  elements  like  iron, 
phosphorus,  calcium  or  iodine,  as  well  as  possibly  the  protein 
analysis  and  synthesis. — J.  Am.  Med.  xVssoc;  through  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  511.    (I.  G.) 

Vitamines. — Preparation  of. — According  to  U.  S.  Patent 
1,235,198,  various  organic  food  products  are  extracted  with 
diluted  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  distillation  in  vacuo. 
The  resulting  aqueous  liquid  is  then  treated  in  acid  solution  with 
lead  acetate,  and  in  neutral  solution  with  basic  lead  acetate,  in 
order  to  remove  impurities.  After  removal  of  lead  the  solution 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  it  may  be  further  purified  by 
precipitation  with  an  alkaloidal    precipitant,    decomposition  of  the 
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precipitate,  and  resolution  of  the  active  constituent.  The  vit- 
amines  thus  obtained  appear  in  the  form  of  yellow-brown  substances, 
hygroscopic;  soluble  in  water,  producing  solutions  which  are 
feebly  acid  in  character.  With  alkalies  they  form  solutions  pos- 
sessing a  yellow  color,  and  the  odor  of  methylamine.  The  watery 
solutions  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  tannin,  silver  nitrate, 
phosphomolybdic  acid  and  phosphotungstic  acid. — C.  U.  C.  P. 
Al.  J.,  25  (1918),  40.     (G.  C.  D.) 

Vitamines. —  Role  in  Diet. — Madsen  discusses  vitamines  from 
the  standpoint  of  dietetics.  Lactating  women  must  have  food 
rich  in  vitamines.  Sterilized  milk  is  weak  in  vitamines  and  when 
used  infants  should  be  given  meat  juice,  and  older  children  potato 
puree  or  egg  yolk.  Desiccation  destroys  vitamines  in  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Rice  has  a  small  vitamine  content,  rye  and  wheat 
more  and  barley  still  more. 

Madsen  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  food  value  of  cod  liver  oil 
is  due  to  vitamines. — Uegestrift  F.  Lseger;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm., 
90  (1918),  607. 

Vitamines. — Stability  of. — The  work  of  a  number  of  investigators 
of  the  vitamine  group,  notably  Chick  and  Hume,  is  searched  for 
information  concerning  the  stability  of  these  components  of  the 
diet  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  easily  destroyed  by 
heat.  The  predominant  theory  is  to  the  effect  that  temperature 
somewhat  over  the  boiling  point  of  water  destroyed  these  principles, 
but  apparently  there  is  lacking  conclusive  proof  of  the  actual 
deficiency  of  vitamines  in  canned  foods  preserved  with  heat.  The 
question  is  therefore  still  debatable. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S), 
512.     (I.  G.) 

Vitamines. — Water-Soluble  B. — McCollum  and  Simmonds  dis- 
cuss the  behavior  of  certain  vitamines  in  the  treatment  of  special 
diseases,  particularly  experimental  polyneuritis.  Alcohol  is  stated 
to  be  the  best  solvent  for  the  "water  soluble  B."  This  solvent 
liberates  the  vitamine  so  that  it  becomes  soluble  in  organic  solvents 
like  benzene  with  which  it  could  not  be  extracted  from  its  original 
sources.— J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  510, 
(I.  G.) 
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glucosides  and  neutral  principles. 

Alkylthioglucosides.  —  Synthesis  of.  —  Schneider,  Sepp  and 
Stiehler  have  prepared  the  following  substances  by  condensation 
of  glucose  with  the  appropriate  thiol  under  the  influence  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid: 

1.  Glucose  methyl  mercaptal,  C6H1206(SCH3)2>  M.  P.  161°. 
Forms  a  penta-acetate. 

2.  Alpha  mctliylthioglucoside,  CeHnOsSCH.-;,  slender  needles  melt- 
ing at  137°.     Form  tetra- acetate. 

3.  Glucose  n-propyl  mercaptal,  slender  leaflets  melting  at  146°. 

4.  Alpha  n-prophylthioglucoside,  melting  at  11S°. 

5.  Alpha  bcnzylthioglucoside,  melting  at  112  to  118°.  Forms 
tetra-acetate. 

6.  Penta-acetyl  glucose  benzyl  mercaptal,  melting  at  64°. 

7.  Tetra-acctyl-beta-mcthylthioglucoside,  made  from  acetobromo- 
glucose  and  potassium  methyl  sulphide  in  solution  in  methyl 
alcohol.     Slender  needles  melting  at  93°. 

S-  Tetra-acetyl-beta-ethyl  thioglucosidc,  in  needles,  melting  at  7S 
to  79°. 

9.  Beta-ethyl  thioglucoside,  in  stout  rectangular  prisms,  melting 
at  46  to  47°. 

10.  Tetra-acelyl-beta-benzylthioglucosidc,  melting  at  98  °. 

11.  Beta-benzylthioghtcoside,  in  syrupy  form. — Ber. ;  through  J. 
Chem.  Soc.  114,  I  (1918)  252. 

Anthraquinone. — Assay  of. — Graebe  and  Liebermann  (.4;;;;.,  160, 
126)  found  that  when  anthraquinone  was  treated  with  alkali  and 
zinc  dust  it  was  reduced  to  oxanthranol,  also  called  anthrahydro- 
quinone.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  is  easily  re- 
reoxidized  by  the  air  to  anthraquinone. 

H.  F.  Lewis  applies  this  reaction  to  the  assay  of  anthraquinone 
as  follows: 

One  part  of  anthraquinone  is  wetted  with  alcohol,  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  zinc  dust  and  fifty  parts  of  hot  five  per  cent,  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  and  heated  just  below  the  boiling  point  for 
five  minutes,  then  filtered  and  the  residue  heated  twice  with  the 
sodium   hvdroxide   solution.     The   combined   filtrates   are   shaken 
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in  a  flask  under  a  stream  of  cold  water  until  the  red  color  disappears, 
then  the  anthraquinone  is  filtered  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with 
water  and  dried  at  110°.  Heating  for  too  long  a  period  with  the 
zinc  dust  results  in  the  formation  of  anthranol,  which  does  not 
reoxidize  to  anthraquinone.  This  is  shown  by  a  yellow  color 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  final  oxidation. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  them.  10, 
(1918),  425.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Arbutin. — Detection  in  I-  'ritic. — H.  Solomon  finds  that  the  ferric 
chloride  test  for  arbutin  in  urine  after  the  administration  of  in- 
fusion of  uva  ursi  is  not  specific;  nor  are  reducing  tests  with  Feh- 
ling's  solution  or  with  Nylander's  reagent.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
the  reaction  is  probably  due  to  other  substances. — Ber.  pharm. 
Ges.;  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37  (1918),  3SS-A. 

Cyanogenetic  Glucosides.  —  Proposed  Xonicnclaturc  for.  —  E. 
Bourquelot  discusses  the  six  glucosides  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  suggests  the  following  nomenclature  to  avoid  confusion  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  accordance  with  their  chemical  prop- 
erties : 

Glucosides  of  formula  Glucosides  of  formula 

Ci,H„NOo.  Co„H2tNO„. 

(Monoglucosides)  ( Diglucosides) 

Prunasin  /-Amygdalin  or  gluco-prunasin 

Prulaurasin  Iso-amygdalin  or  gluco-prulaurasin 

Sambunigrin  (/-Amygdalin  or  gluco-sambunigriii 

J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (HUN),  :;:><). 

Cardiacal  Glucosides. —  New  Reaction  of. — H.  Baljel  found  that 
the  glucosides  of  the  digitalis  group,  i.  e.,  the  cardiotonics,  give  a 
specific  reaction  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  lac- 
tone group.  When  to  the  glucoside  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a 
1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  and  a  10  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added,  an  orange  to  red  color  is 
produced,  the  intensity  of  the  color  varying  with  the  amount  of 
glucoside  present.  The  reaction  is  given  by  digitoxin,  gitalin 
(both  crystallized  and  amorphous),  strophanthin,  convallamarin, 
bufotalin,  but  not  by  digitonin,  amygdalin,  condurangin,  etc. 
It  attains  its  greatest  intensity  within  three  minutes  and  may  also 
be    used   for  comparative  evaluation.     Aldoses,    peptones    (due    to 
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the  presence  of  creatinine)  and  even  acetone  give  the  reaction  also, 
while  mannite  is  not  affected  by  the  reagent. — Pharm.  Weekblad., 
55  (1918),  457.     (H.  E.) 

Digitalis  Glucosides. — Localisation  of. — Using  the  reagent  just 
described,  H.  Baljet  found  that  the  active  glucosides  in  digitalis 
are  localized  in  the  hairy  epidermis,  the  endodermis  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  sub-epidermal  collenchym  cells.  He  also  states  that 
leaves  which  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  some  time  are  poorer 
in  active  glucosides  than  fresh  leaves.  In  twelve  samples  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  digitalis  the  localization  of  the  glucosides  was 
the  same.— Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  602.     (H.  E-) 

Gitalin. — Properties  of. — James  Burmann  has  determined  the 
following  physical  constants  for  gitalin :  In  ehloroformic  solution, 
oeD  =  — 25.2°;  in  alcoholic  solution,  aD  =  — 18.8°;  molecular 
weight  (average  of  4  determinations,  539,  corresponding  to  the 
Kraft  formula,  CagHwOio. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  through  Chem. 
Abstracts,  12  (1918),  1233. 

Luciferin. — Synthesis  of. — R.  Dubois  describes  the  production 
of  light  by  the  action  of  the  enzyme,  luciferase  on  luciferin.  He 
has  found  that  in  the  insect  Pholade  dactyle,  the  taurin  found  in  its 
tissue  is  the  substance  from  which  the  luciferin  is  produced.  Pep- 
tone, egg  lecithin  and  esculin  can  also  be  used  to  produce  luciferin. 
— Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  403. 

Mowrin. —  The  Saponin  from  Mowra  Seeds. — Spiegel  and  Meyer 
find  that  crude  mowrin,  obtained  from  Mowrah  seeds  (Bassia 
longifolia)  is  a  mixture  of  2  substances,  the  main,  C42H68O25, 
being  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  yielding  upon  hydrolysis 
levulose,  arabinose  and  mowric  acid.  This  acid  is  also  a  mixture 
of  a  crystalline  mowragenic  acid,  C19H28O5,  and  an  amorphous  mow- 
rageninic  acid,  CigHsoOt;.  Careful  hydrolysis  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  yielded  an  intermediate  pentoside,  C29H30O1G. — Ber.  pharm. 
Ges.,  28  (1918),  100;    through  Bot.  Abstracts.     (A.  V.) 

Oleandrin. —  From  Oleander  Leaves. — W.  Straub  obtained  a 
glucoside,  oleandrin,  that  resembled  gitalin  in  physiological  activity. 
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Another  constituent  isolated  was  phenylglucoside  containing 
iron,  similar  to  the  one  found  in  digitalis.  Straub  states  that 
oleander  leaves  have  2'/«  times  the  physiological  activity  of 
digitalis. — Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  577. 

Saponins. —  Biological  Action  of  Conwlvulin  and  Jalapin. — 
Heinrich  discusses  the  chemistry  and  detection  of  these  glucosides, 
and  their  action  upon  fishes  and  blood  of  human  and  animal 
origin. 

Jalapin,  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  occurs  in 
Ipomosa  (Convolvulus)  orizabensis,  in  Convolvulus  scammonia  and, 
to  a  very  small  extent,  also  in  Exogonium  purga.  Convolvulin,  in 
literature  also  sometimes  referred  to  as  jalapin,  insoluble  in  ether 
and  chloroform,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  true  Jalap. 

These  glucosides  belong  to  the  saponin  group,  having  the  hem- 
olytic action,  specific  poisonous  action  on  fish  and  other  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  the  saponins.  Purgative  action  was  only 
obtained  by  direct  feeding  and  contact  of  the  glucosides  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Alkali  destroys  this  pur- 
gative action,  while  mineral  acid,  through  effecting  a  partial 
hydrolysis  of  the  saponins,  forming  prosapogenins,  does  not  ap- 
preciably affect  this.  Given  internally  the  saponins  are  only 
incompletely  resorbed,  being  partly  excreted  in  the  feces  as  pro- 
sapogenins. 

The  hemolytic  action  can  be  used  in  testing  the  value  of  drug 
preparation,  such  as  jalap  pills. — Biochem.  Z.,  88  (1918), 
13.     (A.  V.) 

Saponins. — Detection  in  Beverages. — E.  Muller-Hossly  gives  the 
following  method  for  detecting  saponins  in  lemonades,  beer,  etc. ; 
A  convenient  quantity  of  the  beverage,  about  500  mils,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  high  narrow  cylinder  placed  in  a  large  funnel  and  a 
current  of  air  is  conducted  through  the  liquid.  The  foam  produced 
will  collect  in  the  funnel  and  after  it  has  subsided  it  is  examined 
hemolytically.  One  mil  of  the  condensed  foam  is  mixed  v  ith 
one  mil  of  blood  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  one  mil  of  de- 
fibrinated  blood  in  99  mils  of  physiological  salt  solution. — Mitteil 
Schweiz.  Gesundh.  Amts.;  through  Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918). 
189.     (H.  E.) 
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Saponins. — Detection  and  Separation  of  Poisonous  and  Non- 
Poisonous. — Saponins  can  be  made  non-poisonous  by  means  of 
cholesterols,  by  treating  with  warm  barium  hydroxide  solution, 
by  saponifying  the  acetyl  compounds  with  barium  hydroxide  or 
alkali  and  several  other  methods.  The  toxicity  is  determined  by 
hemolysis.  Jos.  Halberkann  found  that  saponins  can  be  detected 
in  lemonades  and  other  beverages  by  shaking  out  the  liquid  with 
an  equal  volume  of  phenol,  separating  the  phenolic  layer,  mixing 
it  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  dehydrating  the 
mixture  with  dry  sodium  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  into 
a  separator  containing  water  and  ether  and  shaken  well.  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  then  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
G0°.  The  saponins  thus  isolated  behave  hemolytically  just  as  the 
non-isolated  saponins.  Since  glycyrrhizin  which  is  present  in  many 
beverages  does  not  act  hemolytically,  the  presence  of  poisonous 
saponins  can  easily  be  established. — Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  220.     (H.  E.) 

Saponins. —  New  Investigations  on. — Kobert  and  his  collaborators 
found  that  cinchona  root  contains  several  saponins  which  act 
hemolytically,  but  which  split  up  very  rapidly  and  therefore  could 
not  be  isolated.  Ononis  spinosa  and  Ononis  repens  contain  acid 
and  neutral  saponins,  one  of  these,  ononin,  having  previously  been 
isolated  and  described  by  Reinsch.  These  saponins,  which  are 
closely  related  to  glycyrrhizin,  have  a  diuretic  action  and  on  hy- 
drolysis yield  glycuronic  acid.  The  respective  sapogenins  possess 
hemolytic  action.  Hcrniaria  hirsuta  and  Herniaria  glabra  con- 
tain an  acid  and  a  neutral  saponin  which  exert  a  diuretic  action, 
and  like  the  saponins  of  ononis  are  split  up  into  their  sapogenins  in 
the  intestinal  tract.  Verbascum  Thapsus  contains  several  saponins 
with  hemolytic  action.— Pharm.  Weekblad.,  55  (1918),  49.     (H.  E.) 

Tannin  and  Gallic  Acid.—Preparation  of. — According  to  M. 
Mito,  Japanese  gall  nuts  were  extracted  with  water  in  four  suc- 
cessive treatments,  at  20°  to  30°  C,  and  the  residue  expressed. 
In  such  manner  a  13  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid  was  obtained, 
and  this  yielded  S2  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity.  Tannic 
acid  was  obtained  by  concentrating  the  solution,  at  proper  tem- 
perature, to  20  per  cent,  strength,  extracting  with  half  its  volume 
of   ether,    and   vaporizing   the   ether   extract   thus   obtained.     A 
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yield  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  tannin  in  the  aqueous  extract  was  ob- 
tained. The  residual  solution,  after  extracting  the  tannin,  was 
treated  for  removal  of  gallic  acid,  by  first  concentrating  to  20  per 
cent,  strength,  and  then  treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  by  volume  (specific  gravity,  1.84).  The  pre- 
cipitated black  mass  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  after  being 
decolorized  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  was  recrystallized. 
Pyrogallol  was  produced  by  heating  crude  gallic  acid,  with  about 
3  times  its  own  volume  of  water,  in  an  autoclave  at  210°. — J. 
Chem.  Ind.,  Tokyo;  through  C.  U.  C.  P.  Al.   T.,  25  (1918),  80. 

(G.  C.  D.) 

COLORING   MATTER. 

Dyes. — Swiss  Exports. — During  1917,  Switzerland  exported 
aniline  dyes  to  the  value  of  87,000,000  f.,  compared  to  52,000,000 
f.  in  191(3.  The  indigo  export  amounted  to  10,000,000  f.,  compared 
to  5,000,000  f.  in  1910.  England  imported  Swiss  aniline  dyes 
valued  at  :U,000,000  f.  and  indigo  valued  at  3,000,000  f  —  Chem. 
and  Drug.,  90,  (1918)  715.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Acriflavine. —  Use  in  War  Wounds. — Bowlby  states  that  (1) 
acriflavine  doe3  not  sterilize  recent  wounds,  and  that  various  bac- 
teria grow  freely  in  wounds  treated  with  it;  (2)  it  appears  to  cause 
a  very  superficial  necrosis,  of  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  membrane, 
if  applied  in  the  strength  of  1  in  1000;  (:>)  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  bacteria,  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  inflammation  and  of 
septic  infections,  and  in  the  cases  observed  there  were  no  bad 
examples  of  gas-gangrene,  although  anerobic  organisms  were 
present  in  many  wounds  in  large  numbers;  and  (4)  healing  by 
granulation  is  very  slow,  and  the  growth  of  granulations  is  evi- 
dently checked  by  the  presence  of  acriflavine. — Lancet;  through 
Chem.  and   Drug.,  90  (1918),    1  I. 

Acriflavine   and   Proflavine.      Use   in    War   Wounds. — Carlslow 

and  Templeton  find  that  tlavine  is  antiseptic,  not  disinfectant  in 
action.  The  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  organisms  might 
est  a  bactericidal  action,  but  their  persistence  and  viability 
favors  the  view  that  the  absence  of  inflammation  reaction  m 
due  to  neutralization  of  the  toxins.  There  is  complete  absence 
of  evidence  of  damage  to  tissues  where  these  salts  are  used  in  solns. 
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not  stronger  than    1   :   1000. — Lancet;   through   Chem.    Abstracts, 
12  (1918),  2377. 

Anthocyanins. — Production  of. — A.  E.  Everest  discusses  avail- 
able data  concerning  the  co-existence  of  anthocyans  and  flavonol 
derivatives  and  describes  preliminary  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  anthocyanin  pigments 
are  formed  in  plants. 

For  the  first  time  direct  chemical  evidence  is  recorded  which 
supports  the  prevailing  view  that  the  anthocyanin  pigments  are 
produced  in  Nature  via  flavonal  derivatives,  it  being  shown, 
with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  that  in  the  flowers 
examined  (purple-black  Viola)  the  anthocyanin  pigments  exists 
side  by  side  with  a  glucoside  of  the  flavonol  derivative,  from  which 
the  anthocyan  woidd  be  produced  by  reduction. 

The  isolation  from  the  purple-black  Viola  (Sutton's  "Black 
Knight")  of  a  pigment  identical  with  Willstatter's  Violanin,  and 
experiments  to  show  the  presence  of  a  myricetin  glucoside  in  the 
same  flower,  are  described. — Proc.  Royal  Soc. ;  through  Chem. 
News,   117  (19 IS),  23. 

Biebrich  Scarlet. —  Use  as  a  Stain. — A.  K.  Gordon  finds  in  this 
dye  an  admirable  plasma  stain.  After  defining  cell  nuclei  with 
hematoxylin  or  with  methylene  blue,  the  section  is  immersed  for 
2  to  5  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Biebrich  scarlet, 
and  thus  a  "contrast  stain"  is  obtained. 

Not  only  does  this  stain  remain  after  washing  the  section  with 
alcohol,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cedar  or  xylol,  but  the  dye  also  stains 
different  tissue  different  shades.  Muscle  is  stained  yellow-brown; 
the  protoplasm  of  young  epithelia  cells,  bluish  pink;  while  older 
keratinized  cells,  bright  scarlet. 

Gordon  finds  Biebrich  scarlet,  as  a  contrast  stain,  superior  to 
eosin,  benzopurpurin,  picrorubin  (Van  Gieson's  stain)  and  picro- 
erythrosin—  Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (191S),  52. 

Brilliant  Green. —  Not  Always  a  Successful  Antiseptic. — D.  H. 
Stewart  finds  that  wounds  cleansed  by  brilliant  green  later  de- 
velop maggots,  showing  that  the  dye  does  not  attack  the  larva?. 
Another  disadvantage  of  brilliant  green  is  that  dressings  soaked  in 
the  dye  adhere  to  the  wounds.     Stewart  finds  the  most  effective 
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way  to  apply  brilliant  green  is  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  1  grain 
of  the  dye,  1  grain  of  calomel  and  3  grains  of  iodine  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  alcohol  and  then  mixed  with  2000  grains  of  lime 
water.— Am.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  15G7. 

Carotin. — Occurrence  in  Oils  and  Vegetables. — H.  Hill  utilizes 
the  following  properties  of  carotin  in  its  identification: 

1.  It  absorbs  bromine. 

2.  It  is  not  extracted  from  its  petroleum  ether  solution  by  80 
to  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

3.  It  gives  a  deep  red  or  blood  orange  color  in  carbon  disulphide 
solution. 

4.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  precipitated  chalk. 

5.  It  gives  characteristic  absorption  bands  in  the  spectroscope. 
G.  It  gives  a  blue  color  with  the  Crampton-Simons  test. 

The  presence  of  carotin  in  fat  may  be  shown  by  saponifying 
the  fat,  dissolving  the  soap  in  water  and  shaking  with  carbon  di- 
sulphide, which  takes  up  the  carotin  with  resulting  coloration. 

Carotin  has  been  demonstrated  in  corn,  squash,  orange  peel, 
flaxseed,  mustard  seed  and  black  sesame  seed.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  present  in  rapeseed,  white  sunflower,  turnip,  safflower,  cotton- 
or  seed  turmeric.  Its  presence  has  been  previously  demonstrated  in 
butter-fat,  beef  tallow,  palm  oil,  carrots  and  grass. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,    10   (1918),   012.     (G.   D.   B.) 

Flavine. — An  Unsatisfactory  Wound  Antiseptic. — W.  Pearson 
is  not  very  enthusiastic  over  flavine  as  a  wound  dressing.  While 
his  conclusions  do  not  prove  that  flavine  is  without  powerful 
germicidal  action  in  some  experimental  conditions,  he  believes 
that  they  show  that  its  clinical  use  is  not  without  untoward  re- 
sults. His  observations  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  use  of  flavine 
in  his  work,  as  results  were  never  good. — Lancet;  through  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  90  (1918),  42S. 

Flavine. — Found  Wanting—  Summing  up  the  results  of  •">() 
cases,  Bashford,  Hartley  and  Morrison  state  that  the  flavine 
treatment  of  wounds  is   associated  with    (1)    small   formation   of 
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pus;  (2)  slow  epithelial  growth;  (3)  delay  in  all  processes  of  repair ; 
(4)  lingering  of  organisms  on  the  wound  surfaces;  and  (5)  some 
diminution  in  the  local  and  general  reaction  to  infection;  and 
commenting  upon  the  figures  in  a  table  of  the  comparative  result 
of  a  total  number  of  100  cases,  flavine  50,  and  Carrel-Dakin  50, 
they  admit  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is  maintained  in  nearly 
all  points,  whereas,  "judged  by  the  higher  standards,  flavine 
(  =  acriflavine  and  proflavine)  seems  to  us  to  have  failed,  although 
in  two  features  the  apparent  preservation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  from  infiltration  and  the  tendency  to  inhibit  suppuration, 
its  influence  is  not  to  be  denied." — Brit.  Med.  J.;  through  Am. 
Drug.,  66  (1918),  416. 

Flavine. — Limitations  as  a  Wound  Antiseptic. — R.  T.  Hewlett 
finds  flavine  successful  in  early  stages  of  wounds,  since  it  prevents 
the  spread  of  sepsis  and  gas  gangrene.  The  wound,  however, 
reaches  a  stagnant  condition,  and  this  is  the  indication  for  different 
medication.  Hewlett  thinks  that  flavine  has  been  overrated  by 
Browning  and  his  co-workers. — Am.  Med.;  through  Chem.  Ab- 
stracts, 12  (191S),  1567. 

Fluorescein. —  Use  to  Detect  Death. — To  determine  whether  or 
not  death  has  taken  place,  it  is  suggested  that  fluorescein  be  in- 
jected into  the  body.  If  the  eyes  turn  a  vivid  green  color,  death 
has  not  occurred.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  801.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Indigo. — American-Made. — Dr.  Charles  L.  Reese,  chemical 
director  of  the  du  Pont  Company,  addressing  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  at  their  recent  convention,  made  the 
welcome  statement  that  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  dye 
problems  have  been  solved.  Synthetic  indigo  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  commercial  success  is  practically  certain. 
Not  only  is  it  being  made  in  large  quantity  but  the  plant  is  turning 
out  all  of  the  intermediates  necessary  for  its  production.  The 
expectations  are  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  of  the  demands  of  this 
country  and  Canada  will  be  readily  supplied.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  expected  soon  to  manufacture  types  of  the  finest  basic, 
acid  and  direct  colors,  and  also  the  alizarin  colors,  with  their 
mostly  needed  derivatives,  the  vat  colors.  Chrome  and  sulphur 
colors  will  be  available  also  in  a  short  time.  Taking  it  all  in  all 
this  whole  industry  promises  to  develop  into  a  larger  factor  in 
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making  this  country  absolutely  independent  of  other  sources  of 
dye  material.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),    145.     (J.   K.  T.) 

Indigo. — Increasing  Natural  Yield.  —In  an  effort  to  aid  the 
indigo  planters  of  India  in  their  competition  with  the  synthetic 
product,  W.  A.  Davis  conducted  experiments  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  yield  could  be  increased  by  from  Hi  per  cent,  to 
38  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  the  gum  of  Butea  frondosa,  a  product 
similar  to  kino,  as  a  settling  agent.  When  fermentation  is  not 
proceeding  smoothly,  or  when  a  poor  grade  of  plants  is  being  used, 
the  water  which  is  run  off  after  the  indigo  settles  contains  consid- 
erable suspended  indigo,  which  is  recovered  by  adding  to  the  vat, 
just  after  "beating"  is  finished,  a  small  quantity  of  "dhak"  fluid. 
— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  S94.     (K.  S.  B  ) 

Indigo.-- -Use  of  Bacteria  in  the  Preparation  of. — Davies  and 
Hutchinson  outline  their  work  in  India,  in  putting  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis  the  treatment  of  the  indigo  plant  in  an  endeavor  to 
transform  the  indican  present  into  indigo.  The  production  of  this 
result  by  bacterial  action  was  suggested  by  three  facts:  (1) 
The  gas  produced  during  the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  steeping 
vat  varies  in  quantity  and  composition;  (2)  chemical  decompo- 
sition begins  near  the  walls  of  the  vat,  and  then  spreads  inwards, 
this  suggesting  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  on  the  walls  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change;  (3)  there  is  a  curious  divergence 
in  the  yield,  not  only  between  different  factories,  but  between  vats 
of  the  same  factory  worked  under  apparently  identical  conditi 
and  in  particular,  when  a  new  vat  is  brought  into  use,  it  takes  some 
days  for  it  to  reach  the  normal  yield  of  the  factory. 

These  observations  exploded  the  theory  that  the  main  credit 
for  the  change  is  due  to  a  constituent  in  the  plant  itself,  or  is  in- 
complete. The  changing  of  indican,  the  crude  form  of  dye,  into 
indoxyl,  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  indigo  by  oxidation, 
appeared  to  depend  in  part  on  outside  agencies,  and  laboratory 
research  workers  revealed  this  to  be  the  case.  This  disco 
the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  bacterial  action  plays  a  large  pari 
in  the  process  of  change,  being  in  fact  necessary  to  the  extraction 
of  the  maximum  yield  of  indigo.  It  also  offers  an  explanation  for 
the  extraordinary  differences  in  yield  that  occur  in  adjacent  fac- 
tories. It  is  worth  recording  that  these  differences  vary  from  one 
to   several    hundred   per   cent. — Am.    T-    Pharm.,    90    (1918),  275. 

(J.  K.  T.) 
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albuminoids 

Horse  Albumin. —  I  ~sc  as  Egg  Substitute. — Lindet  has  used 
albumin  from  horses'  blood  as  egg  substitute  in  baking.  He  says 
that  10  liters  of  horses  blood'  produces  sufficient  albumen  to  effi- 
ciently replace  the  whites  of  200  eggs. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  ( 1 9 1 S) , 
928.     (K.   vS.   B.) 

Albuminoids. — Sensitive  Test  for. — Guareschi  has  found  in 
Hoffman's  violet,  methyltriaminotriphenylmethane,  a  very  useful 
reagent.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  gramme  of 
the  dye  in  500  mils  of  water  and  adding  to  the  solution  6  to  8 
grammes  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  9  to  10  mils  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  few  drops  of  this  reagent  added  to  the  al- 
buminoid solution  produce  a  blue  or  bluish  purple  color.  The 
reaction  is  given  with  casein,  glutin,  fibrin,  albumin  and  peptone. 
— Atti  R.  Acad.;  through  Drug  Circ,  62  (1918),  502. 

Enzymes. — E/Ject  of  Sodium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Nitrate  on. — 
Experiments  by  George  Ewe  show  that  presence  of  sodium  chloride 
has  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  pancreatin.  Sodium  nitrate  has 
no  effect  on  diastase  and  decreases  the  activity  of  pancreatin. 
Sodium  chloride  increases  the  activity  of  rennin  while  sodium 
nitrate  decreases  the  activity  of  the  same  ferment. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  41  (1918),  173.     (R.  P.  F.) 

Fibrin  Paper. —  Use  as  a  Hemostatic. — S.  C.  Harvey  prepares  a 
fibrin  paper,  by  collecting  shredded  beef  fibrin  suspended  in  water 
upon  a  single  layer  of  surgical  gauze,  placed  in  a  tray  with  a  screen 
bottom.  The  fibrin-covered  gauze  is  covered  with  another  layer 
of  gauze,  is  placed  between  towels  and  is  then  submitted  to  pres- 
sure and  at  the  same  time  is  autoclaved  at  15  to  30  pounds  pressure 
for  30  minutes.  The  fibrin  paper,  finally  stripped  from  the  gauze, 
is  elastic,  strong,  pliable  when  damp  and  brittle  when  dry.  It 
softens  in  water  and  may  be  sterilized  with  boiling  water  or  steam. 
The  paper  discusses  its  surgical  applications,  pointing  out  that 
it  can  be  safely  closed  within  the  wound. — Ann.  of  Surgery;  through 
Chem.  Abstracts,  12  (1918),  2229. 

Gelatin. — Assay  of  Copper  in. — The  German  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  that  in   detecting  copper  in  gelatin   10   grammes  are  in- 
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cinerated,  the  ash  is  dissolved  in  3  mils  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  filtered  acid  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  water, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  copper,  a  blue  color  is  produced.  Ph. 
Plocker  found  that  this  method  gives  unreliable  results,  because 
the  calcium  sulphate  which  is  generally  present  in  gelatin  is  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which,  in  acid  solution  acts  on  the  copper  with 
the  formation  of  copper  sulphide.  He,  therefore,  recommends  in- 
cinerating 10  grammes  of  the  gelatin  in  a  quartz  crucible,  mois- 
tening the  residue  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  oxidize  any  sulphide 
to  sulphate  and  evaporating  the  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  then 
taken  up  in  3  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  solution 
filtered  and  residue  and  filter  are  washed  with  ammoniacal  water 
until  a  total  volume  of  10  mils  is  obtained.  The  color  thus  pro- 
duced is  compared  with  solutions  obtained  by  dissolving  3.93 
grammes  of  copper  sulphate  in  one  liter  of  water  and  diluting 
1,  2,  3  or  more  mils  of  this  solution  with  sufficient  ammoniacal 
water  to  obtain  100  mils.  These  solutions  contain  10,  20,  30 
Mg.  of  copper,  respectively. — Chern.  Zeit.;  through  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  282.     (H.  E.) 

Gelatin. —  Hemostatic  Action  of. — J.  Ono  states  that  gelatin 
has  been  used  as  a  hemostatic  in  China  and  Japan  from  prehistoric 
times  but  that  it  has  been  so  used  in  Europe  only  since  1S38. 
The  action  is  due  to  the  sticking  together  of  the  corpuscles  and 
not  to  action  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessel.  Such  substances 
as  starch,  agar,  abrin,  alum  and  copper  sulphate  precipitate  as  well 
as  agglutinate  the  corpuscles. — Acta  scholae  med.  Univ.  Kioto; 
through  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (190S),  502. 

Invertin.—  /); liueucc  of  Glycerin  upon  Its  Activity. — E.  Bour- 
quelot  states  that  he  has  been  attempting  without  success  the  syn- 
thesis of  cane  sugar  from  dextrose  and  levulose  in  glycerinic  solu- 
tion by  the  catalytic  action  of  invertin  (or  of  the  powder  of  top 
yeast  killed  with  alcohol  and  dried).  In  attempting  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  his  lack  of  success,  he  tried  experiments  on  the  hy- 
drolysis of  cane  sugar  with  invertin  in  anhydrous  glycerin  and  in 
glycerinic  solutions  containing  water.  In  all  cases  where  the 
glycerin  content  was  over  50  per  cent,  no  inversion  occurred. 
In  a  solution  containing  30  mils  of  glycerin  in  100  mils  of  fluid, 
it  took  115  days  to  bring  about  the  inversion;  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 30  mils  of  glycerin  in  100  mils,  inversion  occurred  in  53 
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days;  in  a  solution  containing  10  mils  of  glycerin  in  100  mils  in- 
version occurred  in  27  days;  while  in  a  glycerin-free  solution, 
inversion  occurred  in  6  to  7  days. 

The  causes  of  the  retardation  of  hydrolysis  appear  to  be:  (a) 
paralyzing  action  of  glycerin  on  the  invertin;  (b)  gradual  decom- 
position of  invertin  when  glycerin  is  present. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  65  and  113. 

Oxyhydridase. — .4  New  Enzyme. — Abelous  and  Alvy  find  this 
new  enzyme  in  animal  and  vegetable  secretions,  notably  in  milk. 
It,  unlike  true  oxydases,  acts  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  hence 
the  enzyme  is  of  service  in  interior  animal  and  vegetable  cells, 
where  the  oxidases  are  inactive.  It,  therefore,  serves  as  an  anti- 
toxic agent  of  defense,  adaptable  to  the  anaerobic  life  of  cells. — 
J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  156. 

Papain. — Ceylon  Exports. — Ceylon  exported  23S  cwt.  of  papain 
during  1917.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  90  (1918),  S53.     (K.  S.  B.) 

Papain. —  New  Use  for. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
1S91  the  late  Dr.  Greshoff,  in  an  article  in  "Teysmannia,"  tried  to 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  papaw  in  Java,  with  a  view  to 
exporting  either  the  preserved  juice  or  papain.  Some  experiments 
were  made  in  shipping  material  prepared  in  plantations  established 
at  Tjikeumeuh,  near  Buitenzorg,  but  the  results  were  not  profit- 
able and  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  producing 
a  satisfactory  article.  Meanwhile  the  industry  has  become  firmly 
established  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Montserrat,  and  Ceylon, 
and  the  correspondent  states  that  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  alone  are  valued  at  about  200,000  florins  per  annum.  The 
subject  is  again  arousing  interest  in  Java  owing  to  Dr.  Ultee's 
observations  that  papaw  juice  can  be  used  in  place  of  acetic  acid 
for  coagulating  rubber  latex.  Acetic  acid  is  now  almost  unob- 
tainable by  rubber-planters,  and  as  papaws  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  in  the  tropics  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able extension  of  their  cultivation  if  it  is  finally  established  that 
good  rubber  can  be  produced  with  this  juice  as  a  coagulant,  which 
is  not  yet  certain. — Indische  Mercuur;  through  Chem.  and  Drug., 
90  (1918),  132. 

Pepsin. — Permanence  of  Solutions  of. — In  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  liquid  preparations  of  pepsin,  C.  F.  Ramsay  found  that 
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in  the  course  of  six  months  there  was  a  deterioration  of  from  10 
to  40  per  cent.     The  higher  the  percentage  of  acid  present,  the 

greater  the  loss  in  activity.  No  marked  deterioration  was  ob- 
served because  of  alcohol  if  less  than  30  per  cent,  was  present, 
nor  from  glycerin  if  less  than  50  per  cent,  was  present,  nor  from 
sulphurous  acid  if  less  than  0.7  per  cent,  was  present. — Bull. 
Pharm.,  32  (1918),  215.     (C.  M.  S.) 

Pepsin. —  Use  in  Cheese  Making.  —  C.  Stephenson  states  that  in 
the  present  shortage  of  rennet  in  New  Zealand,  pepsin  has  been 
found  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Pepsin  added  to  milk  in  other 
proportion  of  2'/2  drachms  to  1000  pounds  of  milk  gave  a  good 
curd  and  normal  yield  but  the  action  was  slower  than  when  a 
mixture  of  pepsin  and  rennet  or  when  rennet  alone  (ratio  3l/z  ounces 
to  1000  pounds  of  milk)  were  employed.  Most  satisfactory  in 
practice  is  a  mixture  of  pepsin  and  rennet,  in  which  case  the  pep- 
sin solution  must  be  freshly  prepared.  One  pound  of  pepsin  is 
equivalent  in  curdling  power  to  1  gallon  of  rennet. — J.  Dept. 
Agr.  Victoria;  through  Chem.  Abstracts,   12  (1018),  1799. 

Tetanus  Toxin  and  Pancreatic  Enzymes. — Isolation  of. — The 
securing  of  toxins  and  enzymes  in  concentrated  form  has  been 
furthered  by  the  work  of  London  and  his  collaborators.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  17  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  culture  fluids  in 
which  tetanus  bacilli  were  growing,  they  obtained  a  sediment 
which,  after  washing  with  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  was  found 
toxic  to  white  mice,  two  days  after  subcutaneous  injection  even 
in  as  minute  a  dose  as  0.00002  milligramme. 

Treatment  of  pancreatic  juice  with  2u  per  cent,  of  ammonium 
sulphate  yielded  a  sediment  containing  the  amylolytic  ferment  in 
practically  pure  form.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
precipitates  the  proteolytic  ferment ;  while  .">()  per  cent,  of  am- 
monium sulphate  throws  out  the  lipolytic  ferment. — J.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc;  through  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90  (1918),  28. 

SERA    AND    VACCINES. 

Vaccine  Therapy. — In  the  Light  of  Facts. — A.  M.  Rovin  dis<  i 
vaccine  therapy   from   the  viewpoint  of  clinical  results.      Kradica- 
tion   of  bacterial   infections  seems  possible  since  vaccines  pr< 
the  body  cells  to  produce  antibodies  which  include  bacteriocidins, 
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bacteriolysins,  agglutinins  and  opsonins.  Early  failures  in  the 
production  of  antibodies  from  the  use  of  vaccines  are  attributed 
to  failure  to  use  a  polyvalent  vaccine,  the  immunizing  power  of  a 
vaccine  "composed  of  selected  vigorous  organisms  of  as  main 
varieties  of  a  given  bacterial  species  as  possible"  being  much 
greater  than  single  organism  vaccines.  The  use  of  polyvalent 
vaccines  has  been  attacked  on  the  theory  that  an  autogenous  one 
should  be  employed.  "The  element  of  time  in  acute  general 
infections  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  use  of  vaccines 
than  a  complete  identity  of  vaccine  with  infective  organism." 
Some  people  are  reluctant  to  accept  results  of  clinical  experience 
and  adhere  to  ultra-scientific  conclusions.  Standardized  poly- 
valent stock  vaccines  have  been  supported  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Since  they  are  harmless  it  should 
be  logical  to  give  a  combined  polyvalent  stock  vaccine.  If  diph- 
theria bacilli  may  be  present  why  not  give  a  vaccine  that  contains 
other  organisms  which  are  likely  to  infect  the  throat?  Because 
ordinary  pus  organisms  play  an  important  r61e  even  in  specific 
infections,  mixed  vaccines  should  be  administered.  Mr.  Rovin 
believes  that  standardized  polyvalent  vaccines  are  the  keystone  of 
preventative    medicine. — J.    Am.    Pharm.    Assoc,    7    (191S),    427. 

(Z.  M.  C.) 

Antipneumococcus  Vaccine. — The  work  by  Lister  in  the  diamond 
mines  of  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  gives  promise  of  a  successful 
method  of  inoculation  against  lobar  pneumonia.  Lister  finds  that 
the  pneumonia  prevalent  among  the  workers  in  the  diamond  mines 
is  due  mainly  to  three  groups  of  pneumococci,  and  that  inoculation 
with  a  vaccine  made  from  the  three  groups  prevents  the  occurrence 
of  pneumonia  as  caused  by  members  of  these  groups. — J.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1163.     (H.  E.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — Chemistry  of. — Crawford  and  Foster 
present  a  resume  of  the  work  done  on  the  chemistry  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  with  particular  reference  to  its  physiological  activity 
and  to  its  ultimate  composition.  From  the  article  is  is  learned 
that  the  antitoxin  is  presumably  a  globulin  and  that  it  differs 
from  the  globulins  described  by  Hartley  by  having  a  lower  his- 
tidine  nitrogen  content  and  a  higher  amino  nitrogen  content. 
The  article  has  a  bibliography  of  134  titles. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  90 
(-1918),  765. 
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Influenza  Vaccine. — So  far  but  two  definite  reports  of  ade- 
quately controlled  experiments  on  the  use  of  influenza  vaccine 
appear  to  have  been  published.  That  of  Barnes  concerned  the 
use  of  the  Leary  vaccine,  composed  of  strains  of  the  influenza 
bacillus,  and  indicated  that  the  vaccine  was  not  of  prophylactic 
value.  The  second  report,  by  G.  W.  McCoy  and  co-workers, 
concerned  a  carefully  controlled  experiment  on  the  use  of  a  mixed 
vaccine  similar  to  that  brought  out  by  Rosenow,  and  indicated 
that  this  vaccine  was  not  efficacious  as  a  prophylactic  against  the 
1918  epidemic— J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  2094.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Influenza  Vaccines. — After  study  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  vaccines  against  influenza,  the  Massachusetts  committee 
recommended  that  the  state  encourage  the  distribution  of  the 
influenza  vaccine  intended  for  prophylactic  use  but  in  such  manner 
as  will  secure  scientific  evidence  of  the  possible  value  of  the  agent. 
It  reported  that  the  use  of  the  vaccine  should  be  considered  ex- 
perimental, and  recommended  that  the  State  shall  neither  furnish 
nor  endorse  any  vaccine  used  for  the  treatment  of  influenza. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  7  (1918),  1317.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Influenza  Vaccines. — Unfortunately  we  as  yet  have  no  specific 
serum  for  the  cure  of  influenza  and  no  specific  vaccine  or  vaccines 
for  its  prevention.  The  various  treatments  now  being  tried  are 
experimental  and  their  value  will  not  be  known  until  all  the  re- 
sults are  collected,  which  probably  will  not  be  until  the  epidemic 
is  over.  As  to  serum  treatment,  the  only  noteworthy  new  method 
so  far  is  the  injection,  in  severe  case  of  influenzal  pneumonia, 
of  the  serum  of  patients  who  have  recovered  from  such  pneumonia. 
—J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  140S.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Influenza  Vaccine.  —  Inefficiency  of.  —  McCoy,  Murray  and 
Teeter  report  that  an  influenza  vaccine  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
Health  Department  was  found  ineffectual  as  a  preventive  of  in- 
fluenza. The  vaccine  contained  B.  influenza,  pneumococci  type 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  Streptococcus  hemolyticus  and  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genesaurcus.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  patients  in  an  institution 
received  the  vaccine,  while  an  equal  number  were  not  so  treated. 
The  number  of  cases  of  influenza,  the  severity  of  these  cases  and 
the  number  of  deaths  were  practically  the  same  with  the  vaccinated 
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group  as  with  the  group  which  did  not  receive  the  treatment. — 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1997.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Influenza  Vaccine. — Value  of. — There  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus  plays  any  greater  r61e,  if  as  great,  in  the 
present  epidemic  than  any  other  bacteria  found  in  the  respiratory 
tract  in  this  disease.  Also,  the  influenza  bacillus  is  a  very  poor  antigen. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  show  that  definite  antibodies  against 
this  bacillus  develop  in  the  course  of  influenza.  Animal  experi- 
ments show  that  it  requires  prolonged  immunization  before  any 
response  becomes  apparent.  Again,  there  is  no  record  of  controlled 
experiments  on  human  beings  with  influenza  vaccine.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  vaccination  against  influenza  is  in  a  wholly 
experimental  stage. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  71  (1918),  1583.  (W. 
A.  P.) 

"Mixed"  Vaccines. — The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
publishes  a  report  announcing  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  "mixed" 
vaccines.  In  publishing  its  report  the  Council  explains  its  atti- 
tude toward  this  class  of  products.  In  view  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  bacterial  therapy,  the  possibility  for  harm  that  attends 
the  use  of  bacterial  vaccines  and  the  skepticism  among  experienced 
clinicians  as  to  the  value  of  vaccines  representing  a  combination 
of  organisms,  the  Council  has  felt  that  it  should  scrutinize  the  claims 
for  such  agents  with  exceptional  care  and  admit  to  New  and  Non- 
official  Remedies  only  those  vaccine  mixtures  for  which  there  is 
acceptable  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  particular  mixture  is 
rational.  Experienced  clinicians  have  generally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mixed  vaccines  have  no  specific  action  and  that 
any  effect  they  may  produce  is  due  to  a  non-specific  protein  re- 
action. The  preparations  rejected  only  a  few  of  the  many  that 
are  being  sold  by  some  biological  houses. — J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  1967.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Pyocyaneus  Bacillus  Vaccine. — When  this  vaccine  was  admitted 
to  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies  in  1910  it  gave  promise  of  having 
therapeutic  value.  Now  the  firms  whose  products  are  described 
in  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies  advise  the  Council  on  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry  that  they  have  ceased  to  make  the  vaccine 
because  of  lack  of  demand.  Holding  the  lack  of  demand  as  evi- 
dence that  the  vaccine  had  proved  without  value,  the  Council 
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directed   its   omission   from   New   and   Nonofficial    Remedies. — J. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  70  (1918),  1496.     (W.  A.  P.) 

Rabies.-  F.  H.  Stewart  discusses  hydrophobia  from  a  historical 
standpoint  and  then  describes  symptoms  and  scrum  treatment  of 
the  disease.     For  details,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  7  (1918),  416. 

Tubercle  Bacilli. —  Modified  Did.!  Nielssen  Staining  Method.— 
The  object  on  a  slide  is  stained  in  the  usual  way  with  carbol- 
fuchsin;  the  excess  of  reagent  is  poured  off  and  diluted  nitric  acid 
(1  :  3)  is  added  to  the  object  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  short  time, 
by  which  the  red  color  is  changed  to  yellowish  brown.  The  nitric 
acid  is  poured  off  and  the  object  is  treated  with  several  other  por- 
tions of  nitric  acid  until  the  latter  is  no  longer  colored  yellow. 
ll  is  then  rinsed  well  with  water  and  colored  with  aqueous  alci >- 
holic  picric  acid  solution  of  aqueous  methylene  blue  solution. 
For  preparing  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution  it  is  recommended  to 
triturate  1  gramme  of  fuchsin  and  .">  grammes  of  phenol  with  5 
mils  of  absolute  alcohol,  transferring  the  mixture  to  a  bottle, 
rinsing  the  mortar  with  5  mils  of  alcohol,  adding  to  the  mixture 
85  mils  of  water  and  filtering. — Compt.  rend.  so'c.  biol.;  through 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918),  1G69.     (H.  E.) 

URINE,    IUI.E,    BLOOD,    ETC. 

Urine. — Acetone  Assay  of.  X.  0.  Engfeldt  adds  to  100  mils  of 
water  LOO  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
and  1  mil  of  acetic  acid.  Ten  mils  of  urine  are  then  added  and  the 
mixture  is  distilled  for  20  minutes  into  LOO  mils  of  water.  The 
distillate  is  diluted  with  water  to  300  mils  and  to  it  are  added  20 
mils  of  l2o  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  10  mils  of  3  per  cent,  hydrogen 
dioxide  solution  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  for  ;>.">  to  50  minutes. 
The  second  distillate  is  then  assayed  for  acetone  by  the  classic 
Messinger  method.  If  total  acetone  (that  preformed  and  thai 
from  aceto  acetic  acid)  is  desired,  the  Messinger  method  is  to  be 
used. — Z.  physiol.  chem.;  through  J.  pharm.  chiin.,  18  (1918), 
22. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Acetone  in. — D.  D.  Van  Slyke  removes  dextrose 
and  other  interfering  substances  by  treating  25  mils  of  the  urine 
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in  a  230  mil  graduated  flask  with  100  mils  of  water,  50  mils  of  a 
20  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution  and  after  shaking,  adding 
50  mils  of  a  10  per  cent,  milk  of  lime.  After  shaking  and  testing 
for  alkalinity  (it  must  be  made  alkaline)  with  litmus,  the  mixture 
is  diluted  with  water  to  250  mils  and  after  one-half  hour  of  standing, 
it  is  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  paper. 

Of  the  filtrate,  25  mils  are  tested  for  total  acetonic  substances 
by  placing  in  a  500  mil  flask,  boiling  under  a  reflux  condenser  with 
100  mils  of  water,  10  mils  of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  35 
mils  of  a  10  per  cent,  mercuric  sulphate  solution  (red  oxide  73 
grammes;  4  N.  sulphuric  acid,  1  liter).  After  the  boiling  has  begun 
add  5  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  and  boil 
for  P/2  hours.  The  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  a  compound 
of  acetone  with  mercuric  sulphate  and  chromate  is  collected  on  a 
tarred  Gooch  crucible,  is  washed  with  200  mils  of  cold  water,  is 
dried  at  110°  and  is  then  either  weighed  or  titrated  with  standard 
potassium  iodide  solution.  If  the  boiling  is  conducted  without 
addition  of  the  dichromate  solution  and  not  extended  beyond 
45  minutes,  the  precipitate  represents  both  acetone  and  acetoacetic 
acid.  Hydroxybutyric  acid  is  assayed  by  first  acidifying  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  boiling  off  the  acetone  and  the  acetoacetic 
acid.  One  milligramme  of  acetone  yields  20  Mg.  of  the  precipitate; 
1  Mg.  of  hydroxybutyric  acid  yields  S.45  Mg.  of  the  precipitate. 
In  acetonuria,  hydroxybutyric  acid  represents  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  acetonic  substances. — J.  Biol.  Chem.,  through  J.  Chem. 
Soc,  114,  II  (1918),  86. 

Urine. — Detection  of  Acetone. — M.  Wagenaer  found  that  by  the 
following  modification  of  Legal's  method  as  little  as  0.5  milligramme 
of  acetone  can  be  detected  in  10  mils  of  urine.  Ten  mils  of  urine 
are  mixed  with  10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  10  drops  of  20  per 
cent,  tartaric  acid  and  20  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  20  per  cent, 
sodium  nitroprusside  solution  and  the  mixture  is  overlaid  with 
ammonia  water  when  a  pink  or  red  ring  is  formed  at  the  zone  of 
contact  of  the  liquids.  Urine  containing  creatinin  or  acetoacetic 
acid  does  not  give  the  reaction. — Pharm.  Weekblad,  55  (1918), 
60.     (H.  E.) 

Urine. — Detection  of  Albumin  in. — P.  Godfrin  presents  a  lengthy 
critique  of  the  papers  on  this  subject  by  Holland  and  Peltrisot 
(See  Year  Book,  1917,  479  and  481).     As  his  paper  is  an  elabora- 
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tion  of  his  former  article  (See  Year  Book,  1916,  416),  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  original  contribution  for  details.  Among  newer 
matter,  however,  is  a  report  of  his  study  of  pseudo-albumins, 
his  findings  being  that  albuminous  urine  always  contains  pseudo- 
albumin;  that  normal  urine  containing  pseudo-albumin  is  ex- 
ceptional; and  that  the  proportion  of  pseudo-albumin  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  albumin  content  of  the  urine. 

He  finds  that  most  methods  of  removing  pseudo-albumin  from 
urine  prior  to  testing  for  albumin  are  unsatisfactory,  as  all  the 
pseudo-albumin  is  not  removed  and  considerable  of  the  albumin  is 
taken  out. 

Speaking  of  talcum  as  a  clarifying  agent  for  urine,  he  states  that 
naturally  acid  and  alkaline  urines  so  treated  have  most  of  their 
albumin  removed  by  this  treatment,  as  is  also  true  of  urines  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  or  mineral  acids.  Neutral  or  very  faintly  acid 
urine,  either  natural  or  neutralized,  do  not  lose  their  albumin 
on  treatment  with  talcum. 

In  an  elaborate  review  of  the  various  modifications  of  Heller's 
test,  Godfrin  proposes  as  reagent  for  production  of  the  albuminous 
ring,  one  consisting  of  90  mils  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  and  10  mils  of  phosphoric  acid  (50%). — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  298,  326,  361  and  389. 

Urine. — Detection  of  Albumin  in. — R.  Leone  prepares  a  reagent 
by  dissolving  10  grammes  of  potassium  dichromate  in  100  mils  of 
warm  water  and  then  adding,  after  filtration  and  cooling,  100 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  followed  by  100  drops  of  25  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  Of  this  reagent,  5  mils  are  placed  in  a  test  tube 
arid  upon  it  is  layered  the  urine  or  other  protein  fluid.  A  white 
ring  forms  and  from  its  intensity,  height  and  rapidity  of  formation, 
the  amount  of  albumin  may  be  estimated. — Policlinico;  through 
J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  70  (1918),  1340. 

Urine. —  Three  Tube  Test  for  Albumin  in. — A.  Jolles  finds  un- 
satisfactory the  detection  of  proteins  with  bleaching  powder  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  He  prefers  the  following  "three-test-tube," 
using  as  reagent  a  solution  containing  10  grammes  of  mercuric 
chloride,  20  grammes  of  citric  acid  and  20  grammes  of  sodium 
chloride  in  500  mils  of  water.  In  one  test  tube  he  places  5  mils  of 
filtered  urine,  1  mil  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  5  mils  of  the 
reagent;  in  the  second  tube,  5  mils  of  urine,  0.5  mil  of  30  per  cent. 
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acetic  acid  and  0.5  mil  of  water;  in  the  third  tube,  5  mils  of  urine 
and  water  only.  To  all  three  tubes  is  then  added  enough  water 
to  bring  each  fluid  to  the  same  volume.  The  relative  turbidity  of 
the  three  fluids  is  then  studied  after  10  minutes. — -Deut.  med. 
Wochschr.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  II  (1918),  252. 

Urine. — Serum  for  Detecting  Ovalbumin  in.— A.  C.  Hollande  con- 
tinuing his  work  on  the  detection  of  egg  albumin  in  urine  (See 
Year  Book,  1917,  481)  gives  minutiae  of  the  preparation,  stand- 
ardization and  sterilization  of  the  rabbit  serum  he  uses  for  this 
purpose. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  5. 

Urine. — Simulation  of  Albuminuria. — E.  Justin-Mueller  dis- 
cusses the  detection  of  malingerers,  who  inject  egg  albumin  prior 
to  voiding  the  urine  taken  for  examination.  He  finds  the  simplest 
and  best  method  of  detection  is  by  the  use  of  Maurel's  cuproaceto- 
acetic  reagent.  This,  however,  he  modifies  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  sulphate,  his  modified  recipe  calling  for  25  mils  of 
33  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  25  mils  of  3  per  cent, 
copper  sulphate  solution,  5  mils  of  10  per  cent,  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  70  mils  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  He  further  studied  the 
reactions  occurring  when  egg  albumin  comes  in  contact  with  this 
reagent  and  its  ingredients  and  found  that  the  ring  at  point  of 
contact  of  the  reacting  fluids  occurs  in  1200  seconds  when  only 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  present;  in  1200  seconds,  when  glacial  acetic 
acid  saturated  with  sodium  chloride  is  used;  in  150  seconds,  when 
a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  was  used; 
in  75  seconds,  when  the  original  Maurel  reagent  was  used;  and  in 
only  30  seconds,  when  the  modified  Maurel  reagent  was  used. 
This  indicated  to  Justin-Mueller  that  the  copper  ions  are  the 
important  constituents  of  the  reagent. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18 
(1918),  201. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Ammonia  Compounds  in. — A.  Leclere  discusses 
the  difficulty  of  determining  ammonium  salts  in  urine,  since  most 
liberating  agents  break  up  some  of  the  urea  and  the  amino  acids 
as  well.  He  finds,  however,  that  lithium  carbonate  is  the  ideal 
alkali  for  liberation  of  ammonia  from  salts,  since  it  decomposes 
only  a  negligible  quantity  of  urea. 

In  his  process  he  used  the  apparatus  pictured  herewith. 

A,  B  and  C  are  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  of  300,  150  and  100  mils 
capacity,  respectively;  m  is  an  adapter,  through  the  cork  of  which 
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passes  an  air  inlet  tube  terminating  with  a  Yillier's  tube  (d)  and 
a  bulbed  tube  (g)  connecting  with  flask  B  with  a  second  Villier's 
tube  (<?)•  B  is  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  C,  through  the  cork 
of  which  also  passes  a  bulbed  tube  (e)  leading  to  a  suction  pump. 
In  conducting  the  assay,  25  to  50  mils  of  urine  are  placed  in 
flask  A  with  2  grammes  of  lithium  carbonate  and  enough  water 
to  make  100  mils;  some  pumice  stone  and  a  little  liquid  petrolatum 
being  added  to  the  mixture.     In  flask  B,  25  mils  of  tenth-normal 


acid  is  placed,  while  5  mils  more  are  placed  in  flask  C.  When 
these  things  are  done  and  the  apparatus  is  found  air-tight,  mild 
suction  is  applied  and  the  mixture  in  flask  A  is  gently  boiled,  after 
which  an  energetic  current  of  air  is  run  through  the  apparatus  to 
carry  all  of  the  ammonia  into  the  flask  containing  the  acid.  The 
tenth-normal  acid  is  then  titrated  in  the  usual  manner,  although 
LecleYe  prefers  the  Kjeldahl  assay  with  iodate  and  iodide  and 
finally  titration  of  the  liberated  iodine. 

LecleYe  determines  urea  by  the  hypobromite  method,  and 
amino  acids  by  the  Ronchese  formol  method. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  157. 


Urine. — Detection  and  Assay  of  Arsenic  in. — P.  Duret  destroys 
the  organic  matter  in  urine  with  ammonium  persulphate  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  resulting  fluid  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen 
(zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  and  the  resulting  arsine  gas  is  passed 
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through  a  tube  containing  a  coil  of  paper  moistened  with  10  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  From  the  degree 
of  coloration  of  the  paper,  the  amount  of  arsenic  may  be  determined. 
—J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  155. 

Urine. — Detection  of  Bile  in. — After  considerable  experimenta- 
tion, A.  Fouchet  devised  the  following  modification  of  the  Grim- 
bert  method,  which  he  claims  is  both  expeditious  and  sensitive, 
being  capable  of  detecting  one  part  in  50,000. 

Ten  mils  of  urine  are  treated  with  5  mils  of  10  per  cent,  barium 
chloride  solution  and,  after  centrifuging,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
by  decantation  and  is  then  treated  with  one  mil  of  Fouchet's 
reagent,  consisting  of  5  grammes  of  trichloracetic  acid,  20  mils  of 
distilled  water  and  2  mils  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  the  Codex 
(26  per  cent.).  If  bile  is  present  the  characteristic  color  of  biliver- 
din  is  produced. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  19. 

Urine. — .4ssa;'  of  Carbon  in. — L.  Bauzil  treats  5  mils  of  urine 
and  10  grammes  of  chromium  trioxide  contained  in  a  suitable 
flask  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbon  dioxide  re- 
sulting from  the  reaction  is  carried  through  a  series  of  wash  bottles 
containing  respectively  40,  30  and  30  mils  of  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  crystallized  barium  hydroxide.  After  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
has  been  absorbed,  the  barium  mixtures  are  filtered,  the  carbonate 
upon  the  filter  is  washed  with  boiling  water  and  is  then  transferred 
to  a  beaker  and  is  titrated  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  helian- 
thine  being  used  as  indicator.  From  the  amount  of  normal  acid 
used,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  from  carbon  in  5  mils  of  urine 
can  be  calculated. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  317. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Total  Carbon  in. — Commenting  on  the  fore- 
going paper,  A.  Renaud  outlines  the  following  method  that  he  has 
used  with  success:  In  a  150  mil  flask,  provided  with  proper  inlet 
funnel  and  outlet  tube  is  placed  5  grammes  of  powdered  potassium 
dichromate.  The  flask  is  tightly  closed  and  is  connected  with  a 
Fresenius  flask  containing  30  mils  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  made  by  dissolving  100  grammes  of  the  chloride 
in  water  enough  to  make  500  mils  and  then  adding  500  mils  of 
ammonia  water,  sp.  gr.  0.92.  When  assured  that  the  connections 
are  tight,  5  mils  of  urine  and  25  mils  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
are  introduced  through  the  funnel  tube  of  the  150  mil  flask,  agitating 
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the  flask  while  the  acid  is  being  added.  Then  the  mixture  in  the 
flask  is  gently  wanned  while  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
evolved  and  are  carried  over  into  the  fluid  in  the  Presenius  flask. 
When  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  carried  over,  the  apparatus 
is  taken  apart,  the  fluid  in  the  Fresenius  flask  is  heated  for  one 
hour  on  a  boiling  water-bath,  after  which  the  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  transferred  to  a  beaker, 
is  then  dissolved  in  a  known  excess  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  acid  is  then  titrated  with  normal  alkali.  Each  mil  normal 
acid  used  by  the  carbonate  represents  0.000  grammes  of  carbon 
in  the  urine  under  assay. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918),  106. 

Urine. — Properties  of  Icteric  Samples. — H.  Pecker  has  given 
careful  study  to  the  urine  of  soldiers  suffering  from  jaundice  and 
presents  his  conclusions  at  some  length.  After  discussing  the  four 
pigments  found  in  icteric  urine,  he  states  that  he  finds  satisfactory 
the  following  test  for  bile  pigments: 

To  10  mils  of  urine  add  2  drops  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  nitrite 
solution,  then  add,  drop  by  drop,  4  to  5  drops  of  50  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  bile  pigments  are  present,  each  drop  of  the 
acid  as  it  passes  through  the  urine  produces  a  green  color. 

Pecker  finds  that  icteric  urine  usually  contains  traces  (0.3 
gramme  per  liter)  of  albumin.  This  he  detects  by  first  clarifying 
the  urine  by  removal  of  pseudo-albumin,  by  faintly  acidulating  with 
acetic  acid,  then  saturating  with  sodium  sulphate,  then  warming 
gently  (35  to  40°)  and  to  the  liquid  thus  clarified  adding  a  few 
drops  of  20  per  cent,  trichloracetic  acid.  If  the  amount  present 
is  extremely  small,  the  trichloracetic  precipitation  should  be  carried 
out  in  a  Wassermann  reaction  tube.  Pecker  also  finds  that  icteric 
urine  always  gives  a  flocculent  red-brown  precipitate  on  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  This  he  finds  consists 
chiefly  of  urates  colored  with  bile  pigments. — J.  pharm.  chim., 
17  (1918),  292. 

Urine. — Detection  of  Mercury  in. — P.  Duret  destroys  organic 
matter  in  the  urine  by  treatment  with  ammonium  persulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  fluid  is  then  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  The  mercuric  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  is  washed  with  water  and  is  then  dissolved  by  washing 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mercuric  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  is  dissolved 
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in  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  tested  with 
1  or  2  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenyl  carbazid. 
A  blue  color  obtains  when  mercury  is  present  and  this  can  be 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia  water. — J.  pharm. 

chim.,    IN  (Mils),    i;,.V 

Urine. — Detection  of  Methylene  Blue  in. — C.  Gautier  finds  that 
this  substance  can  be  quickly  detected  in  urine  by  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope; the  dye  having  two  absorption  bands — an  intense  one 
in  the  red  and  a  light  one  in  the  orange. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  18 
(1918),  54. 

Urine. — Detection  of  Picric  Acid  in. — Rozier  gives  the  following 
modified  method  for  detecting  picric  acid  or  picramic  acid  in  urine 
by  means  of  methylene  blue.  To  3  or  4  mils  of  the  urine  one  drop 
of  a  0.5  per  cent,  methylene  blue  solution  is  added  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  one  mil  of  chloroform.  In  the  presence  of  picric 
acid  or  picramic  acid,  the  chloroform  becomes  colored  green,  while 
in  their  absence  it  is  colored  blue.  Urobilin  or  other  bile  pigments 
which  also  color  the  chloroform  green  under  the  above  conditions 
naturally  should  be  removed,  wrhich  can  be  done  by  adding  to  the 
urine  one-tenth  its  volume  of  lead  acetate  solution  and  filtering. 
The  author  claims  that  by  this  reaction  the  presence  of  as  little  as  2 
milligrammes  of  picric  or  picramic  acid  can  be  detected  in  one 
liter  of  urine  and  that  the  color  of  the  urine  of  patients  who  have 
taken  rhubarb,  senna,  salol,  etc.,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reac- 
tion.— Bull.  sci.  pharmacol.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  75. 

Urine. — Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Certain  Pigments  of. — H. 
Pecker  discusses  the  coloration  frequently  occurring  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  nitric  acid  and  urine  in  Heller's  test.  While  this  ring 
of  color,  the  so-called  Gubler  ring,  has  been  ascribed  by  Franz 
Simon  to  hemaphcin,  a  hemoglobin  derivative,  and  by  others  to 
urobilin,  Pecker  finds  the  reaction  obtains  even  after  treatment 
with  lead  acetate  (which  removes  hematic  pigments)  or  with 
Deniges  mercuric  sulphate  reagent  (which  removes  urobilin). 
He  concludes  that  the  coloration  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  urine 
of  scatolic  pigments,  such  as  indirubin. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17 
(1918),    167. 

Urine. — Elimination  of  Quinine  from. — R.  Porak  finds  that  in  a 
normal  subject,  quinine  is  eliminated  in  three  stages;  an  initial  and 
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a  final  stage  when  only  traces  are  found  and  intermediate  stage 
(five  to  ten  hours  after  taking)  when  considerable  amounts  are 
eliminated.  From  a  study  of  this  stage,  Porak  concludes  1.50 
to  2.0  grammes  of  quinine  are  necessary  in  malaria,  administered 
by  mouth  in  0.25  gramme  doses,  with  an  abundance  of  water. — 
—J    pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  315. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Sulphur  in. — L.  Bauzil  uses  a  modified  Mohr 
volumetric  method,  oxidizing  the  urine  with  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  phosphates  and  oxalates  with 
calcium  chloride  solution  and  removing  excess  of  calcium  with 
10  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  and  to  half  of  the  filtrate  there  is  added  a  known  quantity 
of  tenth-normal  barium  chloride  solution,  then  a  little  ammonia 
water  and  then  enough  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  to  pre- 
cipitate all  of  the  barium.  The  precipitate  of  mixed  barium  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  is  transferred,  after  washing,  to  a  flask,  is 
dissolved  in  a  known  volume  of  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  alkali,  helianthin 
being  used  as  indicator.  The  amount  of  alkali  used  equals  amount 
of  excess  acid;  equals  amount  of  barium  carbonate  in  the  pre- 
cipitate; equals  excess  of  barium  chloride  and  thus  the  amount  of 
barium  chloride  used  by  the  original  sulphur  in  the  urine  may  be 
deduced. 

By  this  method  the  total  amount  of  sulphur  is  determined; 
total  sulphates  are  determined  by  the  same  assay  without  the 
preliminary  oxidation;  sulpho-esters  are  determined  by  boiling 
a  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  assay,  with  barium  chloride  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  then  treating  the  mixture  with  ammonium 
carbonate  as  above;  while  incompletely  oxidized  sulphur  is  de- 
termined by  the  Lepine  method. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),   189. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Sulphates  in. — Cordier  assays  sulphates  in 
urine  by  a  modified  Mohr  process  closely  resembling  that  of  Bauzil 
(see  above).  The  main  differences  are  the  clarification  of  the  urine 
with  neutral  copper  acetate  and  with  sodium  carbonate  and  treat 
ment  of  the  mixed  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  and  carbonate 
with  tenth-normal  nitric  acid. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  193. 

Urine. — Assay  of  Sulphates  in  Estimation  of. — Baumann's  method 
for  estimating  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  gives  no  satisfactory  results, 
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according  to  A.  L.  Flohr,  because  by  heating  the  urine  with  acetic  acid 
a  part  of  the  esters  is  hydrolyzed  and  the  results  consequently  are  too 
high.  Flohr,  therefore,  recommends  the  following  process,  utilizing 
a  benzidine  hydrochloride  solution,  1.50  mils  of  which  precipitate 
100  miligrammes  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  4  grammes  of  benzidine  in  5  mils  of  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  adding  to  the  solution  sufficient  wTater  to  obtain 
2000  mils.  To  25  mils  of  the  urine,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  until  the  liquid  is  acid  to  Congo  paper,  followed  by  100  mils 
of  the  benzidine  hydrochloride  solution.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  ten  minutes  and  is  then  filtered  with  reduced  pressure. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  diluted  benzidine  sulphate  solution, 
rinsed  into  a  flask  and  titrated  with  N/10  caustic  potash  V.  S., 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  total  sulphates  are 
determined  by  refluxing  25  mils  of  the  urine  with  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  15  to  20  minutes  and  then  preceding  as  just  given. 
When  a  dark  color  is  produced  in  the  urine  by  the  hydrolyzing 
process,  the  liquid  should  be  decolorized  with  purified  charcoal  as 
otherwise  no  distinct  end-point  can  be  obtained  in  the  titration  of 
the  benzidine  sulphate. — Ned.  Tjdsch.  v.  Genesk.;  through  Pharm. 
Weekblad,  55  (1918),  583.     (H.  E.) 

Urine. — Colorimclric  Assay  of  Sugar  in. — Benedict  and  Oster- 
berg  clarifies  the  urine  with  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  neutralizes 
it  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  removes  excess  of  mercury  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  filtration.  To  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  filtrate  (1  to  4  mils)  enough  water  is  added  to  make  4  mils, 
followed  by  1  mil  of  20  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution  and 
4  mils  of  a  picric  acid  solution  made  by  dissolving  36  grammes  of 
the  acid  in  enough  0.5  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  to  make  1  liter. 
After  heating  10  minutes  on  a  boiling  water-bath  the  fluid  is  cooled, 
diluted  to  25  mils  with  water  and  its  color  matched  with  glucose 
solutions  of  known  strength  similarly  diluted.  As  colorimetric 
standards,  picramic  acid  solutions  or  dichromate  solutions  may  be 
used. 

To  distinguish  between  total  and  fermentable  sugar  content, 
two  assays  are  run :  one  with  the  clarified  urine  as  described  above 
and  the  other  with  a  urine  sample  after  fermenting  with  yeast. — 
J.  Biol.  Chem.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  IS  (1918),  281. 

Urine. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Tests  for  Sugar  in. — Folin 
and  McEllroy  use  as  the  quantitative  reagent  a  copper-phosphate 
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mixture  made  by  dissolving  1U0  grammes  of  sodium  pyrophosphate, 
U.  S.  P.,  30  grammes  of  crystalline  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate 
and  50  grammes  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  about  1  liter 
of  water  and  then  adding  13  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved 
in  200  mils  of  water.  This  is  used  in  the  test  by  placing  in  a  test 
tube  5  mils  of  the  reagent  and  5  to  S  drops  of  the  urine  and  then 
boiling  for  1  minute. 

For  quantitative  assays,  the  authors  use  a  solution  containing 
60  grammes  of  crystalline  copper  sulphate,  4  mils  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  Five  mils  of  this 
solution  represents  0.025  gramme  of  dextrose  or  levulose,  0.045 
grammes  of  anhydrous  maltose  or  0.0404  grammes  of  anhydrous 
lactose.  With  it  is  used  a  dry  mixture  containing  100  grammes  of 
crystalline  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  GO  grammes  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate  and  30  grammes  of  sodium  or  potassium  thio- 
cyanide.  In  the  assay,  5  mils  of  the  copper  solution  and  about  5 
grammes  of  the  dry  salt  mixture  are  heated  in  a  test  tube  (a  pebble 
added  to  prevent  bumping)  until  a  clear  solution  results.  Into 
this,  25  drops  of  the  straight  urine  are  added  from  a  burette  and 
the  mixture  is  boiled  gently  for  2  minutes.  If  still  blue,  more  urine 
is  added  (boiling  1  minute  after  each  addition)  until  a  colorless 
fluid  results.  The  authors  recommend  that  in  this  titration  tin- 
burette  tip  be  supplemented  by  a  tip  made  from  tubing  drawn  to  a 
capillary,  delivering  about  50  drops  of  urine  per  mil. — J  Biol. 
Chem.;  through  J.  Chem.  Soc,  114,  II,  (1918)  205. 

Urine. —  Urea  Assay  with  Hypobromite  Solution.— A.  Chaumeil 
discusses  the  method  of  assay  suggested  by  Fouchet,  in  which  a 
hypobromite  solution  is  prepared  extemporaneously  by  mixing 
together  50  mils  of  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  16.5  grammes  of 
potassium  bromide,  10  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  mils  of 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Chaumeil  finds  that  despite  the 
wide  variation  in  the  strength  of  commercial  "eau  de  Javel," 
the  hypobromite  solutions  thus  prepared  yield  the  same  volume 
of  nitrogen  from  the  same  quantity  of  urea  and  moreover,  the  same 
volume  yielded  by  use  of  standard  hypobromite  solution  prepared 
by  the  Yvon  recipe. — J.  pharm.  chim.,   17  (1918),  11. 

Urine. —  Urea  Content  in  Cases  of  the  Wounded. — Richct  and 
Flament  find  that  in  the  case  of  severe  wounds  the  urea  content 
decreases  considerably.     In  one  case  it  fell  from  the  normal    I  I 
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per  cent,  content  to  30  per  cent.  The  nitrogen  ratio  remains 
normal  as  the  urinary  secretion  decreases  along  with  the  decrease 
of  urea  content,  but  as  death  approaches  even  the  nitrogen  ratio 
becomes  less. — Compt.  rend.;  through  J.  pharm.  chim.,  18  (1918), 
49. 

Urine. — Detection  oj  Urobilin  in. — Guyot  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  detecting  urobilin  in  urine.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  it,  he  says,  compare  very  favorably  with  those  obtained 
by  Deniges  and  Grimbert's  methods.  Ten  mils  of  the  urine  are 
mixed  with  5  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  zinc  sulphate  solution,  followed 
by  5  mils  of  a  5  per  cent,  potassium  carbonate  solution.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  and  is  then  filtered, 
when  in  the  presence  of  urobilin  the  filtrate  exhibits  a  green  fluores- 
cence, the  intensity  varying  with  the  amount  of  urobilin  present. 
When  viewed  through  a  spectroscope  an  absorption  band  appears 
between  the  green  and  blue. — Bull.  Soc.  pharm.  Bordeaux;  through 
Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  501. 

Urea. — Origin  of. — To  those  interested  in  biological  chemistry, 
a  paper  on  the  above  topic  by  L.  Grimbert  is  recommended.  He 
explains  at  length  the  various  theories  of  the  genesis  of  urea  in  the 
animal  organism  and  strongly  favors  the  theory  enunciated  by 
Fosse ;  that  there  exists  a  curious  relation  between  glycogenesis  and 
ureogenesis  and  that  carbohydrates  play  an  important  r61e  in  the 
synthesis  of  urea. — J.  pharm.  chim.,  17  (1918),  274. 

Blood. — Detection  through  Teiclimann's  Hemin  Crystals. — N. 
Bokarius  uses,  for  detecting  blood,  a  reagent  consisting  of  3  vol- 
umes of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  0.3  volume  of  a  diluted  sodium 
chloride  solution.  The  spot  under  examination,  if  present  on 
fabrics,  is  moistened  with  three  or  four  drops  of  the  reagent,  the 
fabric  pressed  out  and  the  liquid  transferred  to  a  slide  and  covered 
with  a  cover-glass.  It  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  allowed  to 
cool.  If  the  suspected  blood  is  present  on  an  object  from  which 
it  can  easily  be  scraped  off,  a  few  small  particles  are  transferred  to  a 
slide  and  treated  with  the  reagent  as  just  given.  Well  developed 
hemin  crystals  are  also  obtained  by  replacing  the  reagent  by  a 
mixture  consisting  of  5  mils  of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  in  glycerin  and  20  mils  of  glacial  acetic  acid.     The  mixture 
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is  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered. — Vierteljahresschr.  gericht.  Medizin; 
through    Pharm.   Weekblad,   55   (1918),    1502.     (H.    E.) 

Blood. — Detection  of  Bile  Pigments  in.  -Pouchet  found  that 
when  blood  serum  was  precipitated  with  trichloracetic  acid,  the 
bilirubin  was  also  precipitated,  and,  being  converted  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  into  biliverdin,  colored  the  precipitate  green.  The  con- 
version into  biliverdin  can  be  made  an  instantaneous  one  by  adding 
to  the  trichloracetic  acid  a  small  amount  of  ferric  chloride  solution. 
By  this  reaction  the  bilirubin  can  be  estimated  colorimetrieally. 
Patein  continued  these  experiments  and  found  that  when 
a  chloroformic  solution  of  bilirubin  is  oxidized,  a  green  color  is 
produced  which  changes  to  blue.  A  blue  precipitate  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  serum  without  oxidation,  by  slightly  acidulating 
and  centrifuging  the  serum.  The  precipitate  consists  of  two  com- 
pounds, one  colorless  and  insoluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution  and 
another  one  which  is  blue,  is  soluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  The  author,  therefore, 
believes  that  a  compound  consisting  of  globin  and  bilicyanin  is 
formed  analogous  to  hemoglobin,  which  consists  of  globin  and 
hematin—  Rep.  pharm.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  62  (1918),  220. 

Blood. — Assay  of  Chlorides  in. — Dujardin  assays  by  mixing  10 
mils  of  the  serum  with  10  mils  of  a  20  per  cent,  trichloracetic  acid 
solution  (free  from  hydrochloric  acid),  filtering  the  mixture  and 
estimating  the  chlorine  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate. — R£p. 
pharm.;  through  Drug.  Circ,  02  (1918),  453. 

Blood. — Creatinin  Assay  of. — Tchcrtkoff  frees  the  blood  seruin 
from  albumins  with  an  equal  quantity  of  20  per  cent,  trichloracetic 
acid.  After  agitation  and  filtration,  to  2.5  mils  of  the  filtrate  is 
added  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  and  1 
mil  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  yellow 
or  orange  color  produced  is  then  compared  with  standard  creatinin 
solutions  similarly  treated.  Roughly  estimated,  a  light  y< 
after  10  minutes'  standing  means  normal  creatinin  content.  Above 
35  milligrammes  of  creatinin  to  the  liter,  the  tint  is  orange  or  even 
red. 

TchertkofT  fixes  the  normal  creatinin  content  of  the  blood  a1 
not  more  than  IS  milligrammes  per  liter,  while  above  25  milli- 
grammes   per    liter    improper    kidney    functioning    (retentioi 
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certain. — Rev.  m£d.  Suisse  Romand;  through  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
70  (1918),  494. 

Gastric  Juice. — Assay  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  in. — M.  W. 
Scheltema  adds  to  10  mils  of  filtered  gastric  juice,  5  mils  of  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  iodate  and  then  a  crystal 
of  sodium  or  potassium  iodide.  The  liberated  iodine  is  then  de- 
colorized by  addition  of  10  mils  of  sodium  thiosulphate  V.  S., 
after  which  the  fluid  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  iodine  (starch 
paste  as  indicator)  to  a  blue  color.  The  reactions  (from  which 
molecular  proportions  can  be  calculated)  are: 

5HC1  +  5KI  =  SHI  +  5KC1 

5HI  +  HI03  =   2H20  +  3I2 
Acid  phosphates  and  organic  acids  do  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
action, as  far  as  their  presence  in  the  gastric  juice  is  concerned. — 
Nederland.   Tijdsch.   Geneesk.;  through  J.   Am.   Med.   Assoc,   70 
(1918),   135. 
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Rauchfleisch,  Edward  C, 

13864  Euclid  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rauth,  Fred  W., 

6th  &  Capitol  aves  ,  Springfield,  111. 
Rawls,  W.  A., 

25  S.  Palafox  st.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Raynor,  W.  Clifford, 

Westhampton,  N.  Y. 
Reaske,  Herman, 

498  Second  ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reed,  James  G, 

14300    Euclid    ave.,    East    Cleve- 
land, O. 


Reed,  John  Edwin, 

700  Main  st.,  Gallitzin,  Pa. 
Reese,  David  J., 

17th   &    Huntingdon   sts.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Reeves,  W.  T., 

S.  Boston,  Va. 
Rehfuss,   Chas., 

1301  Columbus  ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Rehfuss,  Jacob  H., 

252  Sumner  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Reick,  Edward  C, 

3201    Central   ave.,    Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Reif,  Ernest, 

1251  N.  Second  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Reif,  Herman  Peter, 

1204   W.   Johnson   st.,    Madison, 
Wise. 
Reige,  Flower  H., 

77  Van  Duzer  st.,  Tompkinsville, 
N.  Y. 
Reighter,  Wm.  Erie, 

2547  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reilly,  Robert  C, 

Box   1516,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Reimann,  Geo., 

405  Genesee  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rein,  Tania, 

Tacoma    General    Hospital,    Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 
Reiner,  Nicholas  F., 

Box  1286,  25  Westminster  Place, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reiser,  Philip, 

18  E.  51st  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Reiss,  Leon, 

806   Market   St..   Camden,   N.   J 
Reite,   Andrew   Martin, 

Portal,  N.  Dak 
Remington,  Porter  B., 

Spring  Valley,  Minn 
Renwick,  William, 

357    W.    115th    st„    New    York 
N.  Y. 
Renzulli,  Aurelio  V., 

337  Fourth  st.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
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Rcstrepo,   Bernardo, 

522  W.  145th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reyer,  Emil,  Ph.G., 

014  Portage  ave.,  South  Bend,  Iud. 
Rhea,  Howard  M., 

Somcrvillc,  Tenn. 
Rhode,  Rudolph  E., 

1301  N.   Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rhodehamel,  Harley  Wesley, 

3323  College  ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rhodes,  Charles  Reynolds, 

Hyndman,  Pa. 
Rhodes,  George  W., 

Newark,  Del. 
Ria  Coy,  Naftul-Herz, 

1525    Washington     ave.,     Bronx, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ricard,  Cyriac  Pierre, 

38  Mulberry  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Rice,  Ward  Jennings, 

128  E.  Vermont  st.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Rich,  Win.  P., 

Pros.  &  Pease  aves.,  Verona,  N.  J. 
Richard,  B.  Frederick, 

203  Lyric  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Richardson,  Frank,  Ph.G., 

Cambridge,  N.  V. 
Richardson,  Gerald  Arthur, 

152    Virginia    ave,    Jersey    City, 
N.  J. 
Richardson,  Willard  S., 

14th  &  R  sts.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Richmond,  Jacob, 

2838  Washington  ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
Richmond,  Lena  Elizabeth, 

Elma,  Iowa. 
Richtmann,    Wm.     O.,     Ph.G.,    B.S., 
1709   Adams   St.,    Madison,    Wis. 
Rieffiin,  Geo.  T., 

41  John  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rieger,   Frank   G., 

Opclousas,   La. 
Riegle,  Charles  B., 

Ilillsboro,  Kansas. 
Riemenschneider,  J.  11., 

291G  Broadway,  Chicago,   111. 


Ricscn,  David  V., 

Marysville,  Kansas. 
Rietzke,  Herman  W.p 

380  Selby  ave.,  St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Rigby,  Isaac  Alonzo, 

156  E.  Main  St.,  Spartansburg,  S.  C. 
Rike,  Zeb.   \\\, 

Farmersville,  Texas. 
Riley,  David  Tilden, 

HOW.  Palmetto  St.,  Florence.S.  C. 
Rinde,  Samuel  M., 

I.ankin,  N.  Dak. 
Ring,  Harry  E., 

Yarmouth,  Me. 
Ripley,   Henry   M., 

531  Main  st.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Rippetoe,  John  R.,  P.D., 

570  E.  133rd  st..  New  York,  X.  V. 
Ritch,  Allan  L., 

1045  Ocean  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ritchie,  Margaret  (Miss), 

77'A  S.   10th  st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Riter,  Benj.  P., 

33  N.  Main  st.,   Logan,  Utah. 
Ritter,  Walter  A., 

c.     Miss     Frances     Ritter,     020 
Peosta   ave.,    Helena,    Mont. 
Roan,  Patrick  A., 

159  E.  Main  St.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

718    17th    ave.,    cor    Cherry    St., 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Roberts,  John  Griffith, 

1029  Maroboro  Terrace,  Passyunk, 
Pa. 
Roberts,  Joseph  C, 

3822   Cate  ave.,   Arlington,   Md. 
Robertson,  A.  C, 

Box  154,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Robertson,  John  H., 

Duncausville,  Pa. 
Robertson,  Louis  A., 

5912  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Robinson,  James  S., 

2nd   &    Madison    sts.,    Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Rodemoyer,  Win.   !{., 

773  Hazclwood   ave.,   Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Rodriqucza,  Rene, 

Separacion    113   Santo    Domingo 
City,   Dominion  Rep. 
Roedel,  Andrew  Edward, 

312  N.  17th  st.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Roediger,  Louis  F.,  Ph.G., 

46  Market  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Roehm,  William  Arthur, 

Garrison,  N.  Dak. 
Roehr,  Clarissa  M.  (Miss), 

2nd  &  Parnassus  ave.,  U.  H.,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 
Roehrig,  Albert  M.,  Ph.G., 

U.  S.  M.  Hospital,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Roesener,  Walter  C, 

Residence  Unknown. 
Rogers,  Charles  Herbert, 

Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers,  Kdw., 

U.  S.  Marine  Hosp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Rogers,  Fred  S., 

30  North  St.,  Middletown,  NY. 
Rogers,  George  L., 

Main  St.,  No.  40,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  Wm.  H., 

North  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Rohnert,  Frederick, 

455  Jefferson  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Roller,  Emil,  Ph.G., 

574  Amsterdam  ave..  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Rolston,  William  Whitmore, 

Mt.  Clinton,  Va. 
Rommel,  Otto  H., 

Waterville,  Kans. 
Ronning,  Ole  P.,  Main  St.,  Wanbay, 

S.  Dak. 
Roon,  Leo, 

141  25th  st.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Rooney,  James  P., 

355  S.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Root,  Charles  T., 

35   W.    Philadelphia   st.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 
Root,  Wilfred  F., 

133  Main  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Rose,  Ira  W.,   Ph.G., 

102  N.  Main  St.,  Rocky  Mountain, 
N.  C. 


Rose.  William  Wilson, 

1  IS  Virginia  ave.,  Wcstmont,  N.  J. 
Rosen,  Max, 

1846    Crotona   ave.,    New    York, 
N.  Y. 
Rosenberg,  Julius  Jacob, 

1965  N.  31st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rosengarten,  Adolph  G., 

Box   1625,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Rosengarten,  Frederick, 

9th  &  Parrish  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rosengarten,  Geo.  D., 

P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rosengarten,  J.  G.,  Jr., 

9th  &  Parrish  sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rosenthal,  David  A.,  Ph.G., 

521  Gay  st.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Rosenzweig,  Benj., 

495  8th  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rosin,  Joseph, 

9th  &  Parrish  sts.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Ross,  Otto  E.,  Ph.C,  Ph.G., 

Conde,  S.  D. 
Rotegard,  Bernard  C, 

Hartland,  Minn. 
Rothwell,  Walter, 

Hatboro,  Pa. 
Rovin,  Alexander  M., 

203  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rowe,  Lewis  W., 
c.    Parke,    Davis   &    Co.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 
Rowlinski,  Robert  A., 

Box  595,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Rubenstein,    Louis, 

Joshua  Green  Bldg.,  4th  &  Pike 
sts.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rudd,  Wortley  Fuller, 

1716  Grove  ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Rudder,  Wm.  H., 

3  Lyons  Block,  Salem,  Ind. 
Ruddiman,   Edsel   A.,    Ph.C,    Ph.D., 
M.D., 

1916  Adelicia  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ruder,  Rose  Schule  (Mrs), 

1101   Berwyn  ave.,   Chicago,   111. 
Rudolph,  Mrs.  Bertha, 

1501   Perm   St.,  St.   Joseph.   Mo 
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Rucnzel,  Henry  G., 

2332  Vliet  st.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ruf,  Frank  A., 

1624  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ruhl,  Harry  F., 

Manheim,    Lancaster   Co.,    Pa. 
Ruisi,  Santi, 

139  Central  ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Runkel,  Julia, 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Runyon,  Edward  W., 

200  Sixth  ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rupp,  Walding  G.   (Dr.), 

21  Kenilworth,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ruppe,  Bernard  C, 

203    Central    ave.,    Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 
Rusby,  Henry  H., 

776  De  Graw  ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Russell,  C.  Allen, 

State  College,  Pa. 
Russell,  Hamilton, 

212  S.  Palafox  st„  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Russell,   Hugh  C, 

Residence  Unknown. 
Russin,   Uriel, 

1764  Weeks  ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ryan,  Alonzo  S., 

Box   1140,   Denver,   Colo. 
Ryan,  Ambrose  E., 

P.  O.  Box  93,  El  Paso,  Tex 
Ryan,  Florence  Margaret, 

404  Beech  ave.,  Elmwood  Place, 
Ohio. 
Ryan,  Frank  G., 

c.   Parke,   Davis  &  Co.,   Detroit, 
Mich. 
Saalbaeh,  Carl,  Ph.G., 

18  Exeter  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Saalbaeh,  Louis,  Ph.G.,  Phar.D., 

5620  Wellesley  ave.,  E.  E.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Saavedra,   y  Salinas  Miguel, 

Ceiba,  Costa  Rica. 
Saccar,  Michael,  Ph.G., 

City  Drug  Store,  Halletsville, 
Tex. 
Sagariuo,  Rocco  Josephine, 

51  Cottage  st.,  Everett,  Mass. 


Saint,  Mrs.  Charles, 

Kaplan,  La. 
Salm,  Louis  N., 

259  W.  130th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sampanis,  Argiris  Georges, 

567  Massachusetts  ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Samson,  Max, 

117  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samsonoff,  Joseph, 

Residence  Unknown. 
Sanchez,  Dr.  Felix  Enrique, 

Independencia  No.  28,  Camaguey, 
Cuba. 
Sanchez,  Miguel, 

Media  Luna,  Oriente,  Cuba. 
Sanders,  Annetta  Mildred, 

1469  N.  59th  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sanders,  Harry  Benjamin, 

Wyoming,  Ohio. 
Sandles,  Van  Amburg, 

1000  Charles  ave.,  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa. 
Sargent,  J.  F., 

Norman,  Okla. 
Sarlo,  Joseph, 

5715   Baynton   St.,    Germantown, 
Pa. 
Sass,  Stephen  K., 

1725  W.  18th  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Saunders,  Hilda  (Miss), 

1104  Grove  ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Sauvinet,  Chas.  D., 

Cor.  9th  &  Vermont,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 
Sayre,  Edw.  A., 

482  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Sayre,  Lucius  E., 

Univ.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
Scallin,  Stephen  H., 

Mitchell,  S.  D. 
Schaak,  Milton  F., 

200  S.  6th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Sehaehleiter,   Frank, 

Box  97,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Schaefer,  Chas.  H.,  Ph.G., 

3906  Perrysville  ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Schaefer,  Emil  A.,  P.D., 

1436  5th  ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Schaefer,  Frederick, 

190  Nassau  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schaefer,  Hugo  H., 

115  W.  68th  st..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Schaefer,  Oscar  William, 

2805   Highland   ave.,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Schafer,  Geo.  H., 

713  Front  St.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 

SCHAFFER,   CHAS., 

Sands  &  P«arl  sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schaupner,  John  Philip, 

399  Linwood  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Scheddell,  William  Allen, 

104   S.    Main   St.,    Crown   Point, 
Indiana. 
Schenk,  Fannie  K.  (Mrs.), 

Louviers,  Colo. 
Scherer,  Andrew,  Ph.G., 

1201  N.  State  st.,  Chicago,  111, 

SCHERLING,   GUSTAV,    Ph.G., 

1201  4th  st.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Schertz,  Christian, 

1341  Elysian  Fields  ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
Schettler,  Geo.  M., 

263  Woodward  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Scheuber,  Frank  A., 

P.  O.  Box  663,  Livingston,  Mont. 
Schick,   Sebastian  Fabian, 

Suite  317,  Woodruff  Bldg,  Joliet,  111. 
Schieffelin,  Wm.  Jay,  M.D., 

170  William  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Schiff,  Ludwig, 

200     S.     Los    Angeles    St.,     Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
Schindel,   David  P., 

47  S.   Potomac  St.,   Hagerstown, 
Md., 
Schlabach,  Cyrus  L., 

437  Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Schlesinger,   Leopold  J., 

109     Ashburton     ave.,     Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 
Schlichting,  Arthur  Floyd, 

1127  Church  st.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Schlicke,  Carl  Paul, 

440  Washington  St.,   New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Schlotterbeck,  Augustus  G., 

36  Brown  st.,  Portland,  Me. 
Schlueter,  Robert  E.,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 
514  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
Schlumberger,  Anna  B., 

Denison,  la. 
Schlumberger,   Philip  A., 

122  Broadway,  Denison,  la. 
Schmid,  Ernest  A., 

1226  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria,    111. 
Schmidt,   Adolph, 

267  4th  st.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Schmidt,  Adolph, 

330  5th  ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Schmidt,  A.  Elsa, 

Box   382,    Peoria,    111. 
Schmidt,   Charles  H., 

320    Washington    st.,    Hoboken, 
N.J. 
Schmidt,  Florian  Joseph, 

7904  Stony  Island  ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 
Schmidt,  Henry, 

501     Elizabeth     ave.,     Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 
Schmidt,  Valentine,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D., 
Ph.D., 
1845  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Schmitter,  Jonathan, 

Gypsum,  Kansas. 
Schneider,  Albert,   B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D., 
Ph.D., 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Schneider,  Joseph, 

3700    Eastern    ave.,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Schnell,  Harry  J., 

100  William  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Schoen,  Wm.  A., 

Hill  City,  Minn. 
Schoenenberger,  August, 

1123  Centre  st.,  Ashland,  Pa. 
Schoenhut,  Christian  H., 

14223    Detroit    ave..    Lake  wood, 
Ohio. 
Schoenthaler,  John  P., 

3530  Pestalozzi  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Schoetzow,  Ray  E., 

82  Montague  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schollenbergcr,  William  Watts, 

2124   Cliftwood   ave.,    Baltimore, 
Md. 
Seholtz,  Kdmund  L., 

1001   16th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Scholz,  Oscar  R.  B., 

131  Hamburg  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Schrage,  Frank, 

2200  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Schranck,  Henry  C, 

49-55  Biddle  st.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Schreiner,  Albert, 

Batavia,  111. 
Schreiter,  Norman  Carl, 

Crookston,  Minn. 
Schrewis,  H.  B.,  H.  S.,  U.  S.  N., 

Hosp.  Steward,  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval 
Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Schricolter,  Morris  E-, 

230  S.  Bond  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schueller,  Fred  Wm., 

232  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Schuh,  Herman  C, 

Cor.  8th  &  Washington,  Cairo,  111. 
Schuh,  Paul  G., 

607   Commercial   ave.,  Cairo,  111. 
Schultz,  Anna, 

2  East  Main  St.,  Tremont,  Pa. 
vSchultz,  Chas.  F.  W., 

159  Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  111. 
Schultz,   William   Ludwig, 

Atkinson,  Neb. 
Schulz,  Robert  A., 

1774  Baltimore  ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Schulze,   Louis,   Ph.G., 

2245  Eastern  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schulze,  Wilmer  H.,  Phar.D., 

2245  Eastern  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schwaba,  John, 

2801  N.  Central  Pk.  ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 
Schwartz,  Israel, 

503  E.  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schwartz,  Maurice  P., 

312-316  S.   New  Jersey,   Indian- 
apolis,   Ind. 


Schweinfurth,  Geo.  E., 

414  Central  Park  ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Scott,  Alex  W., 

115  E.  Mountain  ave.,  Ft.  Col- 
lins,  Colo. 
Scott,   Clarence  A., 

Prattville,  Ala. 
Scott,   Edgar   B., 

1733  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Scott,  Frank  Genio, 

35  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Scott,  Harry, 

824    Madison    ave.,    New    York, 
N.  Y. 
Scott,  John  C, 

Cedar  Bluff,  Ya. 
Scott,  John  Herman, 

Eden  Valley,  Minn. 
Scott,  Reuben  M., 

310  E-  vSuperior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Scott,  Walter  B., 

Ray,  N.  D. 
Scoville,  Wilbur  L., 

89  Melbourne  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Seagle,  Dexter  E., 

Pulaski,  Va. 
Seaman,   Fred   A., 

406  S.  Palmetto  ave.,  Daytona,  Fla. 
Seaquist,  Oscar  Wm., 

Good  Thunder,  Minn. 
Searle,  C.  H., 

4611   Ravenswood,    Chicago,    III. 
Sears,  Chas.  B., 

109  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Seawell,  W.  F., 

c.  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secheverell,  Hugh  B., 

4059  Tejon  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Secord,  G.  L.,  M.S.,  Ph.G., 

74  E.  12th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Seeley,  Milton  J., 

381  Passaic  ave.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 
Seibert,  Geo.  F., 

333  Stephenson  ave.,  Iron  Moun- 
tain,  Mich. 
Seiden,  John  W., 

416  Main  st.,  Lewistown,  Mont. 
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Seidler,   Alexander, 

13  Ward  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Seidman,  Harry, 

S.  E.  Cor.  Franklin  and  Columbia 
aves.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Seitz,   Lorenz  A., 

736  S.  4th  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seltzer,  Joseph  Pincus, 

2307  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Seltzer,  Leonard  A.,  Ph.C, 

Shurly  Bldg.,  32  Adams  st.,  W. 
Detroit,    Mich. 
Selzer,  Eugene  R.,  Ph.C, 

1600  E.  117th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Sencindiver,  Judson  H., 

88  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Seneeal,  Henry  C, 

9  Broad  st.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Sennewald,  Emil  A., 

3501  McKean  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Senseman,  W.  Thos.,  Jr., 

154  Sylvan   Terrace,   Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
Serra,  A.  C, 

2723  Woodland   ave.,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Serrins,   George, 

214  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Seybert,  John  Edward, 

304   Kenmore   Rd.,    Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Seydler,  Robert, 

Bomarton,  Tex. 
Seyfert,   Paul, 

Thiensville,  Wis. 
Shaak,  Franklin  P.. 

95  Elm  st.,   Kearney,   N.   J. 
Shales,   Marvin, 
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Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilhelm,  Werner  F., 

244  W.  73rd  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wilke,  Lester  W., 

Carroll,  Iowa. 
Wilkes,  Miss  Jean  Robin, 

1510  Melrose  ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Williams,  Daniel  T., 
1401    Columbus  ave.,   N     S.,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Williams,  Edward, 

Gay  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Williams,  John  E., 

32  Adams  ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Williams,  John  Lewis, 

Doctor   of   Optics,    P.  O.   Box   718, 
Three  Rivers,  Providence,  Quebec. 
Williams,  John  M., 

216  Brighton  ave.,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 
Williams,  Lawrence  S., 
1300  N.  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Williams,  N.  Emery,  Ph.G., 

508  N.  Grand  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Williams,  Seward  W.,  Ph.C,  F.C.S., 
5431  Cornell  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  Thomas  R., 

Larimore,  N.  D. 
Williams,  Walter  G., 

Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va. 
Williamson,  Harry  Hays, 

1210  N.  Ninth  st.,  Coronado,  Cal. 
Williamson,  J.  W., 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Williamson,  Thomas  M., 

40  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Willman,  Wm.  G., 

Adams  St.,  Brownsville,  Tex. 
Wilson,  Benj.  O., 

19  Morse  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Chas.  F., 

c.  Pitman  &  Wilson,  Rushville,  Ind. 
Wilson,  Edward  Claudius, 

c.   Wood   Bros.    Pharmacy,    Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Wilson,  Eugene  C, 

c.    Medical    College    of    Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Wilson,  Lincoln, 

3973  Tennyson  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wilson,  Nathan  Warren, 

706  Delaware  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wilson,  Robert  C, 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
Wiltsee,  Lee, 

c.  Merrell  Co.,  5th  and  Pike  sts., 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Wimmer,  Curt  Paul, 

115  W.  68th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wincott,  Robert  T., 

1715  Rortland  ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Windolph,  J.  Fred., 

Hayes  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WlNKELMANN,    JOHN  H., 

118  West  Lombard  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Winn,  Howard  Atkins,  Ph.G., 

57  Somerset  ave.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
Winne,  Arthur  L.  L, 

601  W.  24th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Winski,  Frank  B., 

34  Woodland  PI.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Winter.  James  H., 

1375  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Winter.  William  Patrick, 

Residence  Unknown. 
Winters,  Arthur  James, 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich. 
Wirth,  Adam,  Ph.  M., 

5902  Hurst,  Cor.  Elenore  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
Wirth,  Elmer  H„ 

c.  F.  F.  Ingram   Co.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 
Wirth,  Rudolph, 

291a  Monroe  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wirthman,  John  G., 

3436  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wirthman,  Joseph  C, 

31st  and  Troost  ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
Wisner,  Ebert  H., 

804  Freeman  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Witt,  Abram  R., 

261  Columbus  ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Witt,  Charles  T.  A., 

548  Columbus  ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Witting,  Fred  F.,  Ph.G., 

1711  Penna  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wittkamp,  Clarence  T., 

1437  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Woehner,  Fred  A., 

c.   Great   Falls   Drug   Co.,   Great 
Falls,  Mont. 
Woehner,  Walter  Albert, 

c.  Great  Falls  Drug  Co.,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 
Wolf,  Chas.  A  , 

4(11  S.  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wolf,  J.  Carlton,  Phar.D., 

401  S.  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wolfe,  Joseph  Albert, 

U.  S.  M.  Hosp.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Wolff,  D.  O., 

313  Union  st.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Wolff,  Edw.  H, 

522  Washington  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wood,  Carroll  E., 

■201  9th  ave.,  S.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Wood,  Frank  Davidson, 

505  Beechurt  ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 
Wood,  George  W., 

6642  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wood,  Horatio  C,  Jr.,  M.D., 

L905  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Wood,  James  P., 

2  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Woods,  Robert  J., 

Winnett,  Mont. 
Woods,  Samuel  R., 

1 10  S.  Main  St.,  Lamar,  Colo. 
Woodson,  George  David, 

Harrorth,  Okla. 
Woodward,  Seymour  Eastman, 

165  Hemenway  st.,  Suite  No.  19, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Woody,  Sam  B., 

8    X.    104th   st.,    Richmond,   Va. 
Woo  ten,  Thos.  V., 

43-93  Leon  st.,  Boston,  Mas-.. 
Wooyenaka,  Keizo, 

1037    Higashi  -  Nakano,    Nakano, 
Toyotamagum,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Worrell,  Wesley, 

143  Lancaster  ave.,  E.  Downing- 
town,  Pa. 
Worth,  Thos.  R., 

109  N.  Main  -t..  Sevastopol,  Cal. 
Worthington,  John  W.  W., 

Jefferson  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wrensch,  II.  E.,  Jr., 

258    Claremont    ave.,    Montclair, 
N.J. 
Wright,  John  Shepard, 

3718  NoTth  Pennsylvania  St.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
WuenSCh,  Henry  Oscar, 

515  Washington  st.,   i;  ist   Liver- 
pool, O. 

Wulling,  Charles  Win., 

Slayton,  Minn. 
Wulling,  Fred  J., 

Minnesota  University,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Wundcrliih.  Edw., 

1532  Dryades  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Wurdack,  John  H., 

15  Grape  St.,  Mount  Olive,  P.  O., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WyckofT,  Elmer  E., 

530  Mansfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wyllie,  John  Hardie, 

3943  McPherson  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wyman,  Lloyd  Rodney, 

3  Cornwallis  PI.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Wyszynski,  Walter  H., 

8737   Commercial   ave.,   South 
Chicago,  111. 
Yackel,  Arthur  J., 

Comfrey,  Minn. 
Yates,  Franklin  B., 

155  Leonard  st,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Yeager,  Emery  James, 

12H  Heath  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Yeargan,  Reagan  Lawrence, 

Acme  Drug  Co.,  Harriman,  Term. 
Ycomans,  Sidney  C, 

c.  American  Druggists'  Syndicate, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Youngue,  James  Douglas, 

Pickens,  S.  C. 
Young,  Andrew  Palmerston, 

143    Grand    River   ave.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 
Young,  Clarence  C, 

735  Church  st.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Young,  Fred  H., 

5012  N.  Winchester  ave.,  Ravens- 
wood  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 
Young,  Geo.  O., 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 
Youngkcn,    Heber    W.,    Ph.G,    A.B., 
A.M., 
456  Winona  ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Zacovic,  Andrew, 

46  Collins  ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Zagat,  Mendel, 

Prospect  ave  &  156th  st.,  Bronx, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Zamora,  Manuel, 

913-915  R.  Hidalgo,  Manila,  P.  I 
Zeamer,  Harry  W., 

240  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Zehner,  Guy  Oram, 

281  Greene  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Zeluff,  Irvin  Simpson, 

Farmers  ave.,  Hollis,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 
Zeman,  Isador  Louis, 

110  Fullerton  st.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Zembsch,  Lawrence, 

Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy  Hosp. 
Corps   Training   School,   Naval 
Training  Station,  Naval  Operat- 
ing Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
Zickes,  Elmer  Joseph, 

4521  Clark  ave.,  S.  W.,  Cleveland, 
O. 
Ziefle,  Adolph, 

Oregon  Agriculture  College,  Cor- 
vallis,  Ore. 
Ziegler,  Howard  P., 

201  Windsor  st.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Ziegler,  Washington  Hayne, 

c.  Medical  College  of  S.  C,  213 
Rutledge  ave.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Zielinski,  Max  A., 

4071  E.  59th  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Zieske,  Arthur,  Ph.G, 

214  1st  ave.,  S.  W.,  Watertown, 
S.  D. 
Zimmerman,  Theophilus, 

Rose    Free    Dispensary,    7th    and 
Cherry  sts.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Zingales,  Gaetano, 

104  Walnut  ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Zink.  Edward, 

203  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Zinn,  Charles  E., 

2600  E  31st.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Zoeixer,  Edw.  V., 

Main  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Zoeller,  Geo., 

1557  W.  Chicago  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Zonies,  Nathan, 

29th    and    Diamond    sts.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Zottman,  Wm.  H., 

1  Church  st.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Zuck,  F.  J., 

Prof,   of   Pharm.,   Univ.   of  Mon- 
tana, Missoula,  Mont. 
Zuenkeler,  J.  Ferd.,  Ph.G, 

2350  Highland  ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Zucrcher,  Oscar, 

Kcmnore,  N.  D 
Zufall,  C.  J., 

641  Washington  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Zutz,  Henry  Bmil, 

673  N.  Dale  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Zwick,  Mary  Hall  (Mis.), 

511  S.  Humphrey  ave.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 
Zwilling,  Harry, 

10S      Pitt     st.,     New     York, 
N.  Y. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AUSTRALIA. 

J.  H.  Maiden,  Sydney,  1920. 

ENGLAND. 

Sir  William  Glyn  Jones,  London,  1920. 
E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.,  London,  1899. 
Henry  George  Greenish,  London,  1913. 
David  Hooper,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Weston,  1899. 
Wm.  Kirby,  M.Sc.,  Manchester,  1920. 

PRANCE. 

Prof.  Emilie  Bourquelot,  Paris,  1920. 
Prof.  Leon  Guignard,  Paris,  1920. 

GERMANY. 

Dr.  Arthur  Meyer,  Marburg,  1910.  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  Geh.  Regierungs- 

Dr.  Herman  Schelenz,  Cassel,  1912.  rath,  Marburg,  1899. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Zoernig,  Basel,  1916. 
Dr.  Alexander  Tschirch,  Berne,  1910. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 


.  (List  corrected  to  April,  1920.) 

Members  are  requested  to  report  any  inaccuracies  in  these  lists,  and  to  notify 

the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  all  changes  of  address. 

(The  names  of  Life  Members  in  Capitals.     Names  of  Life  Members 

under  the  old  Constitution  in  italics.) 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ALABAMA — ALASKA— ARIZONA — ARKANSAS. 


ALABAMA. 

Auburn. 

Blake,  Lynn  Stanford 

Toomer,  S.  L "■ 

Birmingham. 

Adams,  William  Jackson 

Shiflett,  Barry  O'Neal 

Camp  Sheridan. 

Lundgren,  Sgt.  Rudolf 

Ensley. 

Walker,  Charles  Robert 

Gadsden. 

McDiarmid,  Daniel  Palmer 

Vance,  Winfield  Scott 

Whorton,  Carl 

Guntersville. 

Thomason,  William  Pcarce 

Linevillc. 

Hubbard,  Newman  Grady 

Mobile. 

Demony,  Marshall  J 

Eichold,  Bernard  Herbert 

Van  Allcr,  Thomas  S 

Van  Antwerp,  James  Callanan.  , 

Phoenix  City. 

Morgan,  David  Klias,  Dr 

PraUville. 

Scott,  Clarence  Alexander 

Tuscaloosa. 
Bingham,  William  Ellison,  A.B. 

Univ.  of  Miss 

Tuskegee. 
Lewis,  Lawrence  Campbell 


l'.ll  1 

1918 

1918 
1920 

1913 

1918 

1909 

1! II  111 

1908 

1910 

mis 

1915 
PHI.". 
11107 
1905 

1918 
1905 

1909 


ALASKA. 

.1  nchorage. 

Loussac,  Zachary  Joshua 1910 

Thompson.  Charles  Henry 1919 

Douglas. 
Smith,  Guy  Livingstone 1909 

ARIZONA. 

Mesa. 
Grandy,  Seth  Parker 1910 

ARKANSAS. 
Atkins. 

Hogan,  Walter  C 1918 

BlythevUle. 

Barnett,  William  T 1920 

BoonevUle. 

English,  Carlos  C L920 

Camden. 
Morgan,  Avi.mick  Lick 1890 

Crawfordsville. 

Kendall,  William  Edward 1920 

Fori  Smith. 

Godt,  Florenz  Charles 1920 

Latimer,  Booker 1920 

Glenwood,  Pike  Co. 
Sparks,  James  Mitchell L884 

Dewitt. 
Townsend,  Rupert  Richard 1919 

Havana. 
Valentine,  Cuthbert  0 1920 

Helena. 

Draper,  Thomas  J 1914 
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ARKANSAS — CALIFORNIA 

Horatio. 

Peavy,  Jesse  Leroy 1920 

Hot  Springs. 

Eisele,  Martin  Augustine 1907 

Grant,  Frank  Joseph 1920 

Lehman,  Charles  Walter,  A.B. . .   1907 
Leslie. 

Fendley,  Albert  Harrison 1920 

Little  Rock. 

Bradford,  John  Davis 1920 

Hanggi,  Emil  John 1920 

McClerkin,  Felix  Wm 1918 

Nixon,  Will  Elmer 1920 

Schachleiter,  Frank 1917 

Snodgrass,  Latta  Kavanaugh. . . .   1901 
Mansfield. 

Graves,  William  Dixon 1920 

Montrose. 

Malow,  James  B 1920 

Paragould. 

Trevaskis,  Wm.  J 1918 

Piggott. 
Potter,     Maynard     H.,     Ph.G., 

Ph.C 1906 

Pine  Bluff. 

Lewis,  Robert  Henry,  Jr 1918 

Tupelo. 

Thompson,  Leslie  Sylvester 1920 

Van  Buren. 

Whittington,  Omar  Harwell 1915 

Warren. 

Appleton,  William  Riley 1901 

Davis,  A.  T 1914 

Wilntar. 
Hilliard,  Isaac  F 1920 

CALIFORNIA. 

Auburn. 

Stevens,  Frederick  Solon 1903 

Bakersfield. 

Baer,  Edward  Arthur 1907 

Hughes,  James  A 1909 

Berkeley. 

Lea,  E.J 1918 

Mueller,  Fred 1915 

Smith,  Carl  Edw 1911 


Coronado. 
Harry   Hays,    B.S., 


Williamson, 

U.  S.  X                                       . .  1916 
Escondido. 

Stevens,  Alviso  Burdette.  . . .  1885 
Eureka. 

Bohmansson,  Robert  Hugo 1901 

Fresno. 

Lich,  Robert 1917 

Smith,  Geo.  Henry 1909 

Glendora. 

Dawson.  John  Henry,  Ph.G.  .  .  1882 

Half  Moon  Bay. 

Morgan,  Charles  Levin 1915 

Long  Beach. 

Smith,  Lauriston  Stephen,  Ph.G.  1892 

Los  Angeles. 

Binz,  Edward  Gabriel 1909 

Braubach,  Charles 1918 

Carter,  Fred  Louis 190.5 

Guest,  Wilbert  Hillman 1909 

Howard,  Fletcher  (Mrs.) 1905 

Maas,  Arthur  R 1916 

Patterson,  James  Xuma 1916 

Reilly,  Robert  C 1901 

Sauvinet,  Charles  D 1902 

Schiff,  Ludwig 1912 

Stabler,  Lavid  J 1915 

Thoroman,  R.  R 1920 

Watters,  Alexander  John 1909 

Mare  Island. 

Daley,  Charles  William 1920 

Lawrence,  John  Noble 1919 

McColl,  Lt.  Edward  Roy 1919 

Mountain  View. 

Wagner,  Louis 1908 

Oakland. 

Leet,  Robert  Andrew 1907 

Philip,  Waldemar  Bruce,  Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1907 

Varney,  Edward  Francis 1892 

Orland,  Glenn  Co. 

Birch,  Man-  Cu>hman  Mrs.).  .  .  1909 

Pasadena. 

Jamieson,  Thomas  Xevin 1903 

Leavitt,  Adoniram  JudsoL 1905 
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CALIFORNIA 
Potion. 
Dyna,      Carl     Frederik     Julius, 

Ph.G 1909 

Riverside. 
Porter,  G.  Ellis,  A.B 1909 

Sacramento. 

Kirk,  H.  S 1913 

Lichthardt,  Geo.  H.  P 1902 

San  Diego. 

Kennedy,  John  Hoskins 1919 

Smith,  Kenneth  M 1920 

Strahlmann,  Edward 1909 

San  Francisco. 

Carey,  Henry  B 1909 

Coats,  Miss  Zoe 1912 

Eaton,  Elgar  Otis 1915 

Fletcher,  David  M 1904 

Flint,  John  Henry 1909 

Gibson,  Frank  L 1904 

Green,  Franklin  Theodore 1908 

Hammar,  Alrick,  Chief  Pharma- 
cist, U.  S.  Navy 1897 

Headen,  Claude  Thomas,  Ph.C.   1909 
Jorgenson,      Arthur      Lawrence 

Theodore '. 1916 

Lackenbach,  Fred  Isadore,  Ph.C.  1907 

Lengfeld,  Joseph  Louis 1909 

Nankivell,  John  H 1919 

Nish,  Frederick  William 1916 

Poehner,    Adolf    Adam,    Ph.G., 

M.D 1907 

Roehr,  Clarissa  May  (Miss) 1908 

.Schmidt,  Valentine,   B.S.,  M.S., 

M.D.,  Ph.D 1887 

Sharp,  Solomon  A 1902 

White,  Jennie  M 1914 

Winter,  James  Henry 1904 

Sanger. 

Brehler,  Oscar  August 1909 

San  Jose. 

Doerr,  Louis 1917 

Dore,  Cornelius  W 1915 

Munson,  James  Grant 1908 

Pellerano,  Nicholas  Andrew 1909 

San  Lcandro. 
Thomas,  Tony  B 1916 


-COLORADO. 

Santa  Cm:. 

Bandell,  Chas.  Marion 1917 

Sebastopol. 

Worth,  Thomas  Renfro 1909 

Stanford    University. 

Merner,  Paul  Marcus 1915 

Vacaville. 

Farrell,  Anna  Marie  (Miss) 1914 

Ventura. 
Newby.  Thomas  S 1916 

COLORADO. 

Akron. 

Van  Licw,  William  Kirk 1913 

Boulder. 

Fine,  Ebcn  Givens I'M.; 

Central   City. 

Davies,  Llewellyn  Powell 1891 

Colorado  Springs. 

Meyer,  Walter  Ferdinand 1913 

Denver. 

Ajer,  Archc  G 1920 

Alkire,  Lewis  L 1908 

Ancell,  Robert  P 1920 

Best,  John 1866 

Beukma,  William 1913 

Clark,  Alfred  William 1  '.ids 

Clayton,  Charles  J 190.", 

Cordes,  Henry 1913 

Doyle,  J.  Fred 1920 

Engle,  Wilber  Dwight 1917 

Hanay,  L.  R 1920 

Hensel,  Samuel  Theodore,  Ph  G .    1913 

Hover,  William  Adgate L89S 

Hover,  William  Tracy 1913 

Jeancon,  Louis  Augustus 1912 

Lord,  Frank  Jotham 1912 

Newbem,  LeRoy 1920 

Patterson,  Anne  M 1915 

Pillsbury,  Arthur  Lee 1914 

Ryan,  AlonzoS 1913 

Scholtz,  Edmund  L 1909 

Secheverell,  Hugh  Bennett 1913 

Shirley,  Carl  H 1920 

Swoboda,  Adolph 1909 

Walbrach,  Arthur L881 
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Watson,  Robert  Gordon 

White,  Roy  Allen 

Wilson,  Lincoln 

Witting,  Frederick  Frank,  Ph.G. 
Fort  Collins. 

Scott,  Alexander  Weir 

Fowler. 

Palmer,  William  Gordon 

Lafayette. 

Dow,  John  Peter 

Lamar. 

Woods,  Samuel  Ross,  Ph.G 

Leadvtile. 
McKenzie,  Robert  Henry.  Ph.G. 
Louviers. 

Schenck,  Fannie  K.  (Mrs.) 

Pueblo. 
Mortenson,  Frank  Emil,  Ph.G .  . 


1916 
1920 
1910 
1902 

1906 

1909 

1904 

1913 

190S 
1906 
1910 


COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF. 
Washington. 

Alsberg,    Carl    L.,    A.B.,    A.M., 

M.D 1912 

Beall,  Herbert  Ninian 1915 

Beucler,  William  George 1915 

Bote,  Lester  Elmer 1916 

Bradbury,       Wymond       Henry, 

Phar.D 1895 

Brown,  Clark  L 1911 

Cannon,  Claude  C 1920 

Cole,  Bessie  Olive  (Miss) 1915 

Davis,  William  E 1916 

DuMez,  Andrew  Grover 1915 

Easterday,  Herbert  Clifton 1920 

Flemer,  Lewis 1895 

Fuller,  Henry  Corbin 1915 

Garrels,  Charles 1914 

Grimss,  William  Laurence 1920 

Henry,  Frank  Clinton 1S94 

Hilton,  Samuel  Louis,  Phar.D.  1890 

Kalusowski,  Henry  E 1904 

Kebler,  Lyman  Frederic 1894 

Kerfoot,  William  T 1920 

LaGrange,  John  V.,  A.M.,  Ph.G.   1905 

Mayo,  Redmond 1918 

McCambridge,  John  F 1920 

Megaw,  Herschel 1917 


1917 

Murray,  Alexander  G 

1920 

Power,  Frederick  Belding... 

1872 

Quigley,  Richard  Lucien 

1902 

1905 

Richardson,  Willard  Stowell. . . . 

1900 

Scott,  Edgar  Burroughs 

1905 

Sievers,  Arthur 

1906 

Smyser,  Bert  Alexander 

1918 

1912 

Stockberger,  Dr.  Warren  W. . .  . 

1914 

Stone,  Frank  Taylor 

1918 

1911 

L915 

Wilev,  Harvey  Washington .... 

1902 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. 

L916 

Ginsberg,  Julius 

1917 

Leverty,  John  Augustine 

1900 

1910 

Coscob. 

1920 

Derbv. 

Purdy,  Harrison  E 

1916 

Essex. 

Foster,  Paul  L 

1920 

Hartford. 

Bienstock,  Samuel 

1916 

Gladding,  Curtis  Parsons 

1912 

1916 

1916 

Meriden. 

Pink,  Charles  H 

1916 

Middletown. 

Pitt,  John  Richard 

1872 

Mystic. 

Burrows,  Roseoe  Tracy 

1918 

New  Haven. 

Gessner,  Emil  Adolph 

1878 

Hull,  Chas.  T 

1918 

1913 

Wood,  James  Prior 

1890 

New  London. 

Douglass,   Brandegee,   H.  S.  U. 

* 

S.  N 

1916 
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CONNECTICUT 

Noroion. 
Gilbert,  Cyrus  Thurston 1913 

Norwich. 
Lerou,  Herbert  M 1916 

Southport. 
Switzcr,  Luin  Burt 1916 

Stamford. 

Weicker,  Theodore 1905 

Winski,  Frank  B 1916 

Stratford. 
Brill,  Frederic  Bernhard 1916 

Waterbury. 

Newton,  Clark  H.  W 1916 

Wilcox,  Levi,  Ph.B 1903 

WiUimantic. 
Cartier,  Gustave  O 1913 

DELAWARE. 
Newark. 

Rhodes,  George  W 1915 

Seaford. 

Kaufman,  Reuben  M.,  Ph.G.  .  .  .    1909 

Wilmington. 

Bosley,  John  Oliver 1914 

Watson,  Herbert  Kennedy.  . .   18S8 


FLORIDA. 
Altamonle  Springs. 

Maltbie,  Birdsey  Lucius 1912 

Belleair. 

Harris,  Morris  Alton 1920 

Brooksville. 

Lemasters,  William  Otterbein.  .  .    1905 

Day  ton  a. 

Seaman,  Frederick  Anthony 1905 

De  Land. 

Fisher,  George  Washington 1893 

Fort  Myers. 

Hunter,  N.  H 1918 

Jacksonville. 

Mahoney,  Wilber  Alexander 1916 

Ramsaucr,  David  Wilfong 1902 

Key  West. 

Filer,  Samuel  S 1918 

Miller,  Charles 1897 


DELAWARE — FLORIDA GEORGIA. 

Miami. 

Dickson,  Hugh  F 

Perry,  Wm.  George 

Pensacola. 
D'Alemberte,  Herbert  Harry. . .  . 

Hannah,  Malcolm  E 

Owen,  Charles  Herbert 

Petterson,  Ernest  Wilhelm 

Rawls,  W.  A 

Russell,  Hamilton 

White,  Walter  H 

St.  Augustine. 
Coe,  E.  G 

St.  Petersburg. 
Ford,  Charles  Mangan 

Tallahassee. 
Henry,  Arthur  Malcolm 

Tampa. 

Berger,  Ernest 

Bize,  Marshall  L 

Cunningham,  William  Archibald 

Franz,  Otto  F 

Hale,  Leon  P 

Johnson,  Chas.  S 

McMullen,  G.  A 

Monroe,  Harley  R 

Taylor,  M.  M 

West  Palm  Beach. 

Chelf,  Roy  N 

Pamell,  Wallace  B 


GEORGIA. 

Athens. 

Wilson,  Robert  C 

Atlanta. 

Bliss,  A.  Richard,  Jr 

Gately,  Charles  Lincoln 

Jacobs,  Sinclair  Sartorius 

Payne,  Dr.  George  Frederick .... 
Rankin  -  Gately,     Mrs.     Fannie 

Lamar 

Augusta, 

Land,  Robert  Henry,  Jr 

Boston. 
Moody,  William  Benjamin 


1920 
1918 

1915 
1914 
1916 
1905 

1917 
1918 
1918 

1920 

1887 

1913 

1902 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1918 
1920 
1916 
1918 

1918 

1920 


1919 
1920 
1916 
1893 

1920 

1902 
1919 
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GEORGIA — HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS — IDAHO ILLINOIS. 


Ft.  McPherson. 

Strate,  Herbert  A 1917 

Savannah. 

Cubbeilge,  Walter  Landrum 1920 

Roehrig,  Albert  Michael,  Ph.G.  .  1902 

Rowlinski,  Robert  An  tone 1892 

Solomons,  Isaiah  Abraham 1894 

Solomons,  Isaiah,  Jr 1913 

Thomasville. 

Bidson,  Frank  Vinton 1917 

Mash,  Henry  Terrell,  Jr 1917 

Thomas,  Robert,  Jr 1888 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Honolulu. 
Smith,  George  Waterman 1915 

IDAHO. 

Boise. 

Ballou,  Clarence  Orlando 1909 

Oakley. 

Bowles,  Henry  Edward 1919 

Pocplello. 

Buehler,  John  J 1913 

Whittlesey,  Henry  Hawley 1910 

Twin  Falls. 
Spargur,  Roy  Miles 1910 

ILLINOIS. 

Aurora. 

Benton,  L.  N 1918 

Eberly,  Ralph  Milton 1918 

Frauenhoff,       Frederick       Louis, 

Ph.G 1909 

Staudt,  Louis  Carl,  Ph.G 1890 

Batavia. 

Schreiuer,  Albert 1914 

Cairo. 

Lehning,  Fred  P 1919 

Schuh,  Herman  C 1916 

Schuh,  Paul  Gustav 1894 

Canton. 

Webster,  Richard  C 1914 

Carlinville. 
Graham,  Frank  William 1916 


George, 


Chicago. 

Abrahamson,  Carl 

Ackermann,       Albert 

Ph.G 

Adamick,  Gustave  Hattenhauer . 

Ahlborn,  Frank  H 

Altstadt,  Benjamin  W 

Anderson,  G.  L 

Antonow,  Samuel  L 

Avery,  Charles  Hamilton 

Backus,  E.  J 

Baird,  Howard  G 

Baker,  Samuel  L 

Bakkers,  Mrs.  Neff  K 

Bangert,  Howard  Wells 

Bangert,  Louis  Edward 

Barnes,  W.  Lawrence 

Bartlett,  James  E 

Beavo,  Mabel  S.  (Mrs.) 

Becker,     Irwin     Atwood,     B.S., 

Ph.G 

Black,  Willis  E 

Blocki,  John 

Bodemaun,  Wilhelm 

Boehm,  John  J 

Boyer,  Alden  Scott 

Brockhoff,  Lewis  Paul 

Bruder,  Otto  E 

Bruun,  Harold  Nichalai 

Burda,  Stanislaus  W 

Burdick,  Alfred  S.,  M.D 

Burdick,  Merle  M 

Buss,  Oliver  C 

CaldweU,  A.C 

Canham,  George  E 

Christensen,  Henry  C 

Chwatal,  John  J 

Clark,  Albert  Henry,  Ph.G 

Cohan,  Jacob  Joseph 

Combs,  Delta  E 

Crowley,  James  Patrick 

Datz,  Charles  Percival 

Day,  William  Baker,  Phar.M . . . 

Dedic,  Libbey  (Miss) 

Druehl,  Amanda  Stahl 

Dubsky,  Frank  J 

Dubsky,  Joseph  E 


1918 

1909 
1891 
L918 

1917 
1920 
1918 
1905 
1913 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1906 
1918 

1905 
1920 
1909 
1906 
1905 
1919 
1919 
1905 
1905 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1906 
1916 
1905 
1918 
1911 
1908 
1916 
1895 
1919 
1916 
1918 
1918 
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Dyniewicz,  Hattie  Adda  (Miss) .    1919 
Dyniewicz,       Josephine       Marion 

'Miss) 1919 

Echols,  Robert  Tetnpleton 1918 

Elisburg,  Louis  A 1913 

Fantus,  Bernard,  M.D 1908 

Fechter,  Arthur  E 1918 

Fenger,  Frederic 1910 

Frase,  Karl  W 1919 

Fry,  Herman 1902 

Fry,  Narcys  George 1906 

Fuller,  Oliver  Franklin 1869 

Galloway,  J.  B 1917 

Gathercoal,      Edmund      Norris, 

Ph.G 1905 

Gazzolo,  Frank  Henry 1917 

Gibney,  E.  Paul 1918 

Ginsburg,  Sylvia  [Miss  1918 

Gordiii,  Henry  Mann,  Ph.D 1899 

Gordon,  Jean  (Miss) 1914 

Gray,       Margaret      McClintock 

(Mrs.) 1901 

Gray,  William 1892 

Grund,  Chas.  H.,  Jr 1918 

Haas,  Otto  J 1920 

Haering,  Geo.  V 1918 

Haeseler,  Loren  M 1906 

Hartwig,  Otto  Julius 1892 

Hellmuth,  Joseph  Anthony 1905 

Henry,  Samuel  Clements 1909 

Hermanek,  Joseph  Charles 1904 

Hilpert,  Willis  Stose 

Hoover,  George  William 1905 

Hottinger,  Otto  George 1910 

Hunsche,  Frederick 1915 

Jacobson,  Michael 1918 

Jehlik,  Anton  Josef 1906 

Jennings,  Ralph  Crawford 1915 

Jones,  Harold  V 

Kaplan,  Samuel  Solman 1918 

Kara,  Frank  V 1920 

Kartmau,  Nathan 1919 

Kemp,  Ervin  F 1920 

Knight,  Chas.  G 1918 

Kogon,  S.  P 1918 

Kolar,  Gustav  S 1918 

Kolb,  Philip  Jacob 1918 

Kozlowski,  Boleslaw 1919 


Kraemer,  I'rank  W 

Kraemer,  George  Charles 

Kri/nn,  John 

Kurrasch,  Albert  A 

Ladish,  Erich  Herman 

Larsen,  L.  P.,  Ph.G 

Light,  Isam  M 

Lindh,  Berger 

Lwsch,  William  Ph.G 

Maguire,  Andrew 

Mahon,  Eber  E 

Mandabach,  Peter  A 

Mares,  Frank  Martin,  Ph.G 

Matthews,  Charles  Edward 

MawTence,  Israel 

McCausland,  Harloven  H 

McClugage,  John  J 

McCracken,  H.  S 

McDaniel,  Gerald  Litton 

Mentz,  Otto  Herman 

Merlak,  Frank  James 

Merrill,  Fayette  O 

Meyer,  Frederic  Hugo 

Mick,  John  George 

Miller,  Albert,  Ph.G 

Miner,  Maurice  A.,  Phar.M.  . 

Morrisson,  James  William 

,   Warren   Dale 

Mover,  Harry  T 

Mrazck,  Leo  Ludwig 

Naviaux,  Ernest  Louis 

Nichols,  William  Lee  Crosby.  .  . . 

O'Neill,  Wm 

Patterson,  Charles  Waggener.  .  . 

Peckham,  William  G 

Pcska,  Alexander  C 

Pope,  Al vah  J 

Potts,  Thomas  Humphreys 

Profant,  Otto  F 

Puckner,  William  August,  Ph.G. 

Phar.M.,  Phar.D 

Rhode,  Rudolph  Ernst 

Riemenschneider,  Julius  II 

Ruder,  Rose  Scheele  <'■'. 

Runkel,  Julia 

Sass,  Stephen  Konrad 

Scherer,  Andrew,  Ph.G 

Schmidt,  Florian  Joseph 


1918 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1986 

1918 
1918 
1912 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1902 
1893 
1916 
1913 
1918 
litis 
1919 
1916 
1920 
1920 
1907 
1918 
1907 
1880 
1912 
1918 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1905 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1906 
1920 

19U 

1918 
1919 
1905 
1884 
1918 
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Schrage.  Frank 
Schwaba.  John    . 

Searle.  C.  H 

Stcord.     George     Louis,     MS 

Phar.D 

Shapiro,  Leo  Harold 
Sheblessy,  Michael  Albert 

Shippy,  Earl  F 

Sisson.  Oscar  D 

Sister  Mary  Wilhelmina 

Snow,      Clyde     Mason,      Ph.G. 

MA 

Snyder,  Forrest  Omo.  . 
Snyder,  William  Edward,  Ph.G 

Stadelmann,  Arthur  W 

Stadelmann,  Harry  Edgar 
Stephen,  Otto  Paul,  Ph.G 

Stieber,  F.  G.  J 

Storer,  Charles  Adelbert 

Stuchlik,  John 

Swanson,  Joseph  Allen 

Tabenski,  Longin,  Ph.G  .  M  D 

Taylor,  Daniel 

Topf,  Jacob  A 

Trienens,  Joseph 

Umenhofer,  Adolph 

Vahlteich,  Hans  Walter 

Van  Schaack,  Cornelius  Peter   .  . 

Vaupell,  George  F.,  Ph.C 

Voiss.  ARCADrcs 

Von  Hermann,  Eugene 

Vorsanger.  Lillian 

Warner,  Carl  A 

Warren,  Lewis  Eugene 

Weireter,  John 

Wells,    James    Herbert,     Ph.G. 

LL.B 

Whidden,  Ray  Allen 

Wilhelm,  Werner  F 

Williams.     Sewakd     Whiting, 

Ph.C,  F.C.S 

Wood,  George  W 

Young,.  Fred  H 

Zoeller,  Geo 

Danville. 

Baum,  William  Franklin 

Dixon. 
Sterling,  Robert  W 


ILLINOIS 


Du  Quoin. 
Mike  Robert.  .  . 


East  St.  Louis. 
Skye,  Francis  Josephus 


Elgin. 
Schultz,  Charles  Frederick  Wm. 

Elmkurst. 
Kappus,  George  J .  .  .  . 

Evanston. 

Denny.  Henry  W 

Doolittle,  Roscoe  Edward,  B.S. 
Lee.  John  Victor 

Fairfield. 
Skelton.  Maurice  B .  . 

Fairmount. 
Tilton,  Claude  Enoch 

Forest  Park. 

Jacob,  Herman  Ferdinand 

Latsis.  Harry  Hlia 

Freeport. 

Haines,  Drexel  W 

Lawson,  Chas.  E 

McXess.  Frederick  Wm.,  P.D.  . 

Geneseo. 
Stamm,   Dante  Milton 

Glen  Ellyn. 
Utt,  Alfred  Reuben.  . 

Grayville. 
Wheatcroft,  John  Christopher .  . 

Great  Lakes. 
Bernhard,  Albert  Henry 

Greenup. 

Conzet,  Rufus  Warren 

Harrisburg. 

Gregg.  Thos.  D 

Highland  Park. 
Gsell,  Earl  W 

Higkwood. 
Laegeler,  Julius  Chark 
Jacksonville. 

Armstrong,  Byron 

Joliet. 
Schick,  Sebastian  Fabian    ...... 


1911 

1920 

1920 
1909 
1910 

1919 

1920 

1918 
1916 
1906 

1896 

1919 

1912 

1918 

1904 
1914 
1917 
1920 

? 

- 
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ILLINOIS 

Kansas, 

Bane,  Robert  Lyle 1919 

Barr,  Marjorie  A 1920 

LaSalle. 

Clancy,  William  J 1915 

Litchfield. 

Kunkcl,  A.  Wayne 1919 

Mascoulah. 

Dauber,  Curt  Louis 1913 

Metropolis. 

Humma,  Henry  Hermann 1017 

Hmnma,  James  Bernard 1919 

Moline. 

Anderson,  Adolph  Emil 1913 

Brunstrom,  Charles,  Ph.G 1912 

Doden,  J.  R 1918 

Lindvall,  Charles  Gustaf 1897 

Sohrbeck,  George  Henry 1888 

Sohrbeck,  George  Win.,  Ph.G.  .  .  1897 

Neponset. 

Higgins,  Charles  Louis 1920 

Oak  Park. 

Gram,  Win.  J.  B 1918 

Honens,  Hugh  Benton 1918 

Huston,  Lotis  Loma 1918 

McCauley,  Charles  Edward 1903 

Wakefield,  T.  S 1920 

Zwick,  Mary  Hall  (Mrs.) 1914 

Ottawa. 

Duncan,  Win.  D L918 

Peoria. 

Benton,  Wilbur  Merritt 1888 

Eichenberger,  William  Samuel..  1916 

Norris,  William  Peter 1918 

Schmid,  Ernest  A 1920 

Schmidt.  A.  Elsa 1918 

WeinkautT,  Jacob 1914 

Pe  sol  inn. 
Hoffman,       George       Frederick, 

Ph.G 1902 

Quincy. 
Diclchut,       Lawrence       August, 

Ph.G 1910 

Hagemann,      William      Herman 

Ph.G 1910 

Konantz,  William  A L916 


INDIANA. 

Rockford, 

Elliott,  Charles  S 1914 

Rock  Island. 
Hartz,  William  Theodore 1909 

Salem. 

Sweeney,  A.  J 191 1 

South  Chicago. 

Wyszynski,  Walter  H 1916 

Sparland. 

Formhals,  Wallace  Joseph 1919 

Springfield. 

Bowles,  Dwight  N 1920 

Dodds,  Frederick  Clinton litis 

Dodds,  Richard  Newton 1902 

Metzger,  Fred  W 1916 

Rauth,  Fred  W 1920 

Sister  Theresa 1917 

Slronghurst,  Henderson  Co. 

Harter,  Isaac  Foster,  M.D 

Tuscola. 

Stacy,  Marion  Franklin 1903 

Urbana. 

Beal,  George  Denton 1907 

Beal,  James  H.,  Sc.D.,  Phar.D.  .    1892 

Bennett,  George  M L918 

Creighton,  Mary  L.  (Miss) 1903 

Elliott,  Victor  Alfred 1919 

Waukegan. 
Breves,  Rudolph I'll., 

J  Via. 

Coderre,   Telesphore 1920 

Wyoming. 

White,  Harry  A 1918 

INDIANA. 
Advance. 

Burriu,  Reuben  E 1919 

Albion. 
Miller,  Chas.  Elliott 1899 

A  ngola. 
Sherrard,  Charles  Cornell 1893 

Auburn. 
llolf.  Karl  Wm 1917 

Bloomington. 
Wiles,  Wood 1914 
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Blufton. 

Spivuv,  James  R 1918 

Stout,  Marion  Alphon,  Ph.G 1906 

Broad  Ripple. 

Taylor,  Irvan  K L917 

Converse. 

Gift,  Wendell  J L913 

Crown  Point. 

ScheddeU,  Win.  Allen L918 

Elkhart. 

Beardsley,  Andrew  H 1913 

Evansinlle. 

Bohn,  George  W 1907 

Brown.  George  Wilton 1914 

Hardigg,  William  L 1913 

Rogers,  Edw 1902 

Ft.  Wayne. 

Emanuel,  Julia  Esther  (Miss). . .  1918 

Gary. 

Honorof.  Peter 1918 

Kobylanski,  John  Francis 1918 

Meyer,  Frank  B 191S 

Hammond. 

Steinhardt,  Benjamin 1919 

Indianapolis. 

Bartholomew,  William  C 1913 

Bibbins,  Francis  Eugene,  Ph.G.  .  1909 

Blodau,  Robert  P 1908 

Borst,  Harry  J 1917 

Burrin,  Philo  LaMont 1919 

Carter,  Edgar  B 1916 

Carter,  Frank  Henry 1891 

Carter,  Harlem  Wilson  Searight .  1913 
Eberhardt,       Ernest       Godlove, 

Ph.G 1906 

Eckler,  Charles  Ralph 1903 

Eldred,  Frank  RandaU 1905 

Etter,  Robert  B 1917 

Fisk,  Frank  Byron 1916 

Fitzkee,  Hastings 1918 

Hartman,  Joseph  E 1918 

Huder,  Henry  J 1894 

Hurty,    John    Newell,    M.D., 

Phar.D 1882 

Kassulkc,  August 1905 


1918 

Lilly,  Eli 

1906 

Lilly,  Josiah  Kirby 

1890 

Lilly,  Josiah  Kirby,  Jr 

1916 

Lvnn,  Charles  Jackson 

1906 

Miller,  Ivy  Lowell 

1912 

Mueller,  J.  George 

1906 

Niles,  Edward  Hulbert 

1914 

Noel,  Harrv  Sumner 

1917 

Parker,  Mavne  E 

1915 

Pfafflin,  Henry  Adolph 

1892 

Pruyn,  Murrv  K 

1912 

Reick,  Edward  C 

1918 

Rhodehamel,  Harlev  Wesley.  .  . 

1916 

Rice,  Ward  Jennings 

1920 

Schwartz,  Maurice  Paul 

1906 

Seybert,  John  Edward 

1916 

Showalter,  Ralph  W 

1913 

Smith,  Herbert  Alexander 

1917 

Stahlhuth,  Ernst 

1919 

Stokes,  John  Wesley 

1917 

Strawn,  May  (Miss),  Ph.C 

1912 

Stucky,  Edward  W.,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

1908 

Swanson,  Edward  Edwin 

1918 

1917 

Thorburn,  Albert  David 

1902 

1915 

1916 

Warner,  Cortice  M 

1916 

Watkins,  Charles  William 

1907 

Werner,  William  F 

1908 

Wright,  John  Shepard 

1916 

Kouts. 

Benkie,  John  Gottlieb 

1910 

Lafayette. 

Best,  Frank  Merrell 

1914 

Jordan,  Charles  B.,  Ph.C,  B.S. 

M.S 

1909 

Lee,  Charles  O 

1915 

Yeager,  Emory  James 

1918 

La  Porte. 

Meissner,  Frederick  William,  Jr. 

Ph.G 

1890 

Logansporl. 

Hoffmann,  George  William 

1904 

Martinsville. 

19U 

G44 
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INDIANA 
Notre  Dame. 
Green,  Robert  Lee 1906 

Ruslreille. 
Wilson,  Charles  Frazee 1906 

Salem. 
Rudder,  William  Hiram,  Ph.G.       1907 

Seymour. 

I.oert/,  Carl  Edward 1907 

Osterman,  Henry 19]  I 

So  a /h  Bend. 
Reyex,  Kmil,  Ph.G 1907 

Terre  Hauls. 

Hawley,  Norma  C 1916 

Zimmcnnan,  Theophilus H) It 

Tipton . 
Porter,  Jesse  G I'll") 


Troy. 
Theobald       Theodore, 


Gaesser, 
Ph.G L901 

Union  City. 
Tibbetts,  Wm.  Harris 1918 

Valparaiso. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Tom 1918 

Cox,  Cyrus  I, 1919 

Heincmann,  Albert  F 1905 

Wisner,  Ebert  H 1914 

Wakarusa. 
Stewart,  Russell  Myers Hllx 

Warren. 
Hiekerson,  William  Henry 1894 

West  Lafayette. 
Gidley,     Win.     Francis,     Ph.C, 

B.S 1010 

HedgCOCk,  Hugh  Hastings lol'.l 

Hess,   I.eon  Ralph L916 

Sienkoemper,  Otto 1'iL'O 

West  Terre  Haute. 
Cassaday,  liurton L909 

IOWA. 
Albia. 

Gross,    1{.   Orville    I1I1C, 


— IOWA. 

Algona. 
Falkenhainer,  Albert 

.   1916 

A  mana. 

Miller.  Frederick  William 

1902 

Ames. 

1913 

Burlington. 
Sutter,  Joseph  R 

1915 

Callendar. 
Larson,  Martin 

1900 

Carroll. 
Wilke,  Lester  W 

1918 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Grimm,  Harold  A 

1920 

Davenport. 
Ballard,       John       Winthrop 
Ph.G 

1X71 

Burnside,  Carl  Bishop 

Doden,  Herbert  F 

Wierks,  Clarence 

1913 

1909 
1918 

Denison. 
Schlumberger,  Anna  Babette.  .  . 
Schlumberger,  Philip  August.  .  . 

1913 
1911 

Des  Mnines. 
Berner,  Carl  Albert 

1003 

Ellyson,  G 

1918 

Heidenreich,  Arthur  C 

Kagy.  Elbert  O.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.C.  .  . 
Weeks,  Carl 

[916 

1913 

1915 

Doon. 
Glissman,  Hugo  R 

19  IS 

Dubuque. 
Falkenhainer,  Chas 

I0IS 

El  ma. 
Richmond,  Lena  Elizabeth 

1920 

Ft.  Dodge. 
Oleson,  Olaf  Martin 

1877 

Ft.  Madison. 
Schafer,  George  Henry 

1S71 

Holstein, 

Watts,   Thomas  McCoy 

1916 

Hull. 
Coad,  William  A 

1911 
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IOWA- 

-KANSAS — KENTUCKY. 

Iowa  City. 

Kansas  City. 

Bokrner,  Emil  Louis 

1877 

Lake,  Gillis  Q 

1918 

Cooper,  Zada  Mary  (Miss),  Ph.G 

1909 

Lawrence. 

Greenblatt,  Benjamin 

1918 

Havenhill,  L.  D 

1900 

Kuever,  Rudolph  A.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.C 

1912 

1888 

Meister,  Edward  James 

1918 

Sayre,  Lucius  Elmer 

1883 

Teeters,  Wilber  John 

1902 

Sterling,  Charles  Morgan,  A.B. 

1911 

Weiss,  Josephine  Marv 

1920 

Varnum,  Walter  Howard 

1912 

Keokuk. 

Watson,  George  Nathaniel 

1910 

Kiedaisch,  George  Arthur 

1904 

Lucas. 

Muscatine. 

McEckron,  George  Milton 

1916 

Halstead,    Alice    Louisa,    Ph.G 

Marysville. 

(Mrs.) 

1892 

Riesen,  David  V 

1909 

Odebolt. 

Ottawa. 

Bergren,  Elvin  R 

1916 

Dorsey,   Maurice  Edward 

1916 

Paullina. 

Overbrook. 

Blaesser,  Walter  Andrew 

1920 

Topping,       Arthur       Ellsworth 

Red  Oak. 

Ph.G 

1904 

Casey,  D.  W 

1915 

Stark. 

Deem,  David  F 

1920 

Rolfe. 

Webb,  Morris  W 

1920 

Waterviltr. 

Rommel,  Otto  H 

1920 

Sioux  City. 

Hess,  Ernest  J 

1920 

Wichita. 

SCHERLING,    GUSTAV,    PH.G 

1884 

Chism,  John  Samuel,  Ph.G 

1909 

Soper,  George  M 

1909 

Fields,  J.  Larkin 

1915 

Thompson,  Edwin  Thomas 

1913 

Winfield. 

Toller,  Adolph  J 

Winfield. 

1915 

Bird,  Richard  B 

1910 

Friedenburg,     Maximillian    Wil- 

Lindley,  John  Milton,  Ph.G 

1901 

mer 

KENTUCKY. 

1904 

KANSAS. 

A  nchorage. 

Atchison. 

Haeusgen,  Henry  Otto 

1915 

1918 

Augusta. 

Ghanute. 

1914 

Brown,  Chase  Winhood 

1920 

Carrsville. 

Concordia. 

Clark,  Russell  C 

1920 

Sorgatz,  Francis  F 

1920 

Covington. 

El  Dorado. 

1913 

Hron,  Ralph  Preston 

1915 

Kyser,  Edward  Vernon 

1918 

Gypsum. 

Pieck,  Edward  Ludwig 

1897 

1918 

Ramsey,  Peachie  Olga 

1920 

Havana. 

Frankfort. 

Lindlev,  Patrick  H 

1913 

1891 

Hillsboro. 

Hawesville. 

1919 

Patterson,  George  Orville .  .  . 

1907 
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Lexington. 
Brown,   I.inwood  Arnold,  Ph.C, 

Phar.D 

Halting,  Rudolph  R 

Porter,  Chilton  Scott 

Louisville. 

Buschcmeyer,  Henry 

Dilly,  Oscar  Charles 

Dimmitt,  Addison 

Prick,  Robert  J 

Gschwender,  Paul 

Hulskamp,  Clara  C 

Hurley,  Horace  Oliver 

Jones,  Simon  Newton 

Miersch,  Rudolph  Victor 

.Mueller,  Otto  Edward 

Newman,  George  Abner 

StoU,  Ferdinand  Dyonize 

Suter,  Arthur  Lee 

Votteler,  William 


Newport. 

Blank,  Nicholas  J 

Greule,  Albert  Martin 

Hoyer,  Benjamin 

Widsig,  T.  J 

Owensboro. 
Oanhauer,  William  Edward 

LOUISIANA. 

Donaldsonvilk. 

Baudin,  Lucius  C 

Harvey. 

Odorn,  Marion  (Mrs.) 

Kaplon. 

Kleazar,  E 

Saint,  Mrs.  Charles 

Merryville. 
Smith,  Denette  Weymouth 
Monroe. 

Collens,  John  W 

AY;;'  Iberia. 

Scgura,  Jacob  S 

New  Orleans. 

Armbruster,  Andrew  P 

Arnaud,  Adrian  Andrew    . 
Asher,  Philip 


1909 
1902 
1914 

1909 
1888 
1895 
1915 
[918 
1918 
L907 
1S70 
1907 
1907 
1866 
1920 
1915 
[895 

1915 
1903 
1916 
1915 


1919 


1918 

1920 


1920 
1918 
1906 


Bauer,  Segmond  H 

Bosio,  Arthur 

Calderaro,  August 

Callaghan,  Frank  M 

Capdan,  Hypolyte  E 

Clay,  Cassius  Lovelace 

Daste,  Eugene  H 

Elmer,  Oscar  Baker 

Freund,  Paul 

Godbold.  Fabius  Chapman 

Grace,  Robert  F 

Crasser,  John  J 

Kaczoroski,  Adolph  O 

Legendrc,  Joseph  Amilcar 

Lyons,  Lucien  Eugene 

Martinez,  Bernard  P 

Metz,  Abraham  Lewis 

Monte,  Philip  Frank 

Murphy.  John  B 

Nuccio,  Frank  Joseph 

Nutter,  Albert  M 

Otto,  John  Nicholas  Washington 

Peruch,  Nicholas  W 

Richmond,  Jacob 

Samson,  Max 

Schertz,  Christian 

Smith.  Louis  Clarence 

Walsorf ,  Edward  H 

Welsch,  Henry 

Wirth,  Adam,  Ph.M 

Wolfe,  Jos.  Albert 

Wunderlich,  Fdward 

Opelonsas. 
Ricgcr,  Frank  G 


Wisner. 


Ewing,  Edgar  F. 


MAINE. 
Auburn, 

Jones,  Oscar  Wmthrop.  .  . 

Augusta. 

Coughlin,  John 

Partridge,  Frank  Reuben 

Bangor. 
I  tavis,   Charles   Howard 

Sweet,  Caldwell 


1920 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1887 
1914 

mis 

1909 
1891 
1904 

1920 
1887 

1920 
1919 

1918 

1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1900 
1910 
1919 
1904 
1916 
1904 
1916 
1891 

1910 

1918 


190S 

1 895 


1881 
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BiddUford. 

Fortin.  Emile  A..M.D 

[916 

Danforth. 

Porter.  .Martin  Luther,  M.I)... 

1004 

Dexter, 

Bullard,  Morton  Leonard 

1017 

Fort  Pairchild. 

Buxton,  Horace  Childs 

1010 

Houlton. 

Gray,  Carl  Clark 

1920 

Kennebunk. 

Meserve,   Albert   Wesley,   A.M. 

B.A 

1905 

Lewiston. 

Babcoek,  Percival  Warren 

1909 

1916 

Portland. 

Broe,  James  Augustin 

1017 

Cook,  Alfred  Page 

1902 

Frye,  George  Carlton 

1879 

1899 

1915 

Sehlotterbeck,  Augustus  George. 

1896 

Tuttle,  George  O 

1907 

Richmond. 

MeKennev,  Frank  Roy 

1914 

Sanford. 

Thompson,  Clarence 

1920 

South  Paris. 

1916 

Yarmouthville. 

1916 

1910 


MARYLAND. 
Arlington. 

Roberts,  Jos.  C 

Baltimore. 

Base,  Daniel,  A.B.,  Ph.D 1898 

Black,  James  Aitken,  Phar.D.  .  .    1910 

Boyles,  Frank  Morris 1914 

Brack,  Charles  Emil 1876 

Colson,  Henry  C,  Jr 1917 

Cook,  Parker 1910 

Culbreth,  David  Marvel  Rey- 
nolds, M.D 1883 


Dickson,  Frederick  W 1906 

Dohme,  Alfred  Robert  Louis   .    .    ISO  I 

Donnet,  John  Smith 1915 

Dunning,    Henry   Armit   Brown, 

Phar.D 1902 

Englehardt,  Hermann 1907 

Fouch,  William  M 1906 

Frames,  John  Fuller,  Ph.G 1890 

Gilpin,  Henry  Brooke 1889 

Hancock,  James  Etchberger 1907 

Hancock,  John  Francis 1863 

Harris,  Samuel  Y 1920 

Heuisler,  Philip  Ignatius 1903 

Hindes,  Joseph  Frey 1910 

Hodson,  Eugene  Withers 1907 

Hynson,  Henry  Parr 1890 

Kantner,  Leahmer  M 1914 

Kelly,  Evander  Frank,  Phar.D.  .    190") 

Lotz.  Emma  Grace 1916 

Lowry,  William  J.,  Jr 1000 

Meyer,  Charles  Lewis 1901 

Moose,  Walter  Lee 1920 

Morgan,  Charles 1899 

Muehlause,  Otto  W 1915 

Muth,  George  Giustiniani 1906 

Muth,  John  Clement 1898 

Neal,  Charles  Chaplin 1906 

Ragland,  Thomas  Ellsworth 1920 

Schlosser,  Roy  B.,  Ph.G 1916 

Schollenberger,  William  Watts..   1910 

Schricolter,  Morris  E 1920 

Schulze,   Louis,   Ph.G 1892 

Schulze,  Winner  H.,  Phar.D 1916 

Smith,  Theodoric 1890 

Sonnenburg,  Amelia  Adelaide.  .  .    1918 

Stickels,  Arthur  Elmer 1920 

Stier,  Carl,  Ph.G 1902 

Sullivan,  John  Patrick 1909 

Thomas,  John  Benjamin 1906 

Walz,  Jacob  Lee 1906 

Werckshagen,  Otto 1907 

Westcott,  James  Wailing,  Ph.G . .   1890 

Wich,  Henry  Edward 1909 

Williams,  Lawrence  Soper 1910 

Winki,emann,  John  Henry.  . .  .    1864 

Wolf,  Charles  Augustus 1000 

Wolf,  James  Carlton 1905 
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Cumberland. 
Holtzmann,  Charles  Hanson      .  . 
Frederick. 

Pearre,  Albert  Lindsay 

Williamson,  Thomas  M 

Frostburg. 
Pearce,  George  Ellsworth 

Hagerstown. 

Meredith,  Harry  Lionel 

Schindel,  David  P 

Ml.  Rainier. 
Spire,  William  Barton,  Phar.D.  . 

Salisbury. 
White,  Edward  Riall 

Sliarptown. 
Bennett,  Howard  S 

Snow  Hill. 
Powell,  William  Cottinghani .  .    . 

Sykesville. 
Swain,  Robert  Lee 

Taneytown. 
McKinmy,      Robert     Sentman, 
Ph.G 

M  ASSACH  USETTS. 

Allston. 

Gilmore,  Mildred  Lillian 

Griffin,  Lyman  Whiting 

Pendleton,  Clarence  Isaac 


1906 
1916 


1900 
1914 

1908 

1911 

1920 

L895 

1909 


1919 
11107 
1915 


Beverly. 

Delaney,  Thomas  F 

Boston. 

Allurd,   Herman  Joseph 

Ayers,  John  Raymond,  Jr 

Bradley,  Theodore  James 

Brown,  Arthur  Nutter 

Burnham,  Alfred  Augustus,  Jr.  . 

Doliber,  Franklin  W 

Ewing,  Clare  O 

Fimieran,  James  Francis 

Geddes,  Lillian  M.  (Mrs.) 

Gifford,  Edward  Rudy 

Gleason,  David  J 

Godding,      John      Granville, 

Ph.G 

Goodwin,  Howard 


1914 

1914 

1896 

1918 
1891 
1914 
1918 
1900 
L912 
1915 
1016 

18TC 

1910 


Hunt,  Reid 

Lyons,  Michael  Francis 

Marmon,  Samuel  Manuel 

Mclntire,  Martin  J 

Merrill,  Edward  C 

Monnier,  Ernest 

O'Brien,  James  M 

Osgood,  Winthrop  Brancroft 

Pierce,  William  Herbert 

Sampanis,  Argiris  Geo 

Smith,    Howard    Harry,    Ph.G., 

M.D 

Staehli,  Theodore  Hermann 

Tailby,  J.  Allen 

Thompson,  Leon  Albert,  Phar.D. 

Tobin,  John  J 

Vargas,  Heredis  Jorge 

West,  Charles  Alfred 

Wiggin,  Harry  Carleton 

Witt,  Charles  T.  A 

Woodward,  .Seymour  Eastman .  . 
Wooten,  Thomas  Victor,  Ph.G.. 

Brighton. 

McCormick,  Peter  Joseph 

Brockton. 
Braconier,  Prank  Qunmar,  Ph.G. 

Brookline. 
Clapp,  Lowell  Tuckerman . 
Gammon,  Irving  Parker.  .  . 

Glancy,  John  Douglas 

Hitchcock,  Charles  H 


Cambridge. 

Achesou,  Wm.  R 

Hawthorne,  Herman  Francis, 

LaPierre,  Eli  Henry,  Ph.G 

Norton,  George  Edward 

Sampanis,  Argiris  Georges 

SharplBS,  Steven  Pasciiall.S.B. 
Stover,  Charles  Albert,  Ph.G.  .  . 

Camp  Devens. 
Mulford,  Henry   Kendall,  Jr.... 
Chelsea. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Call 

Greeley,  Randall  Horace 

Chicopee. 
Dalton,  Ernest 


1904 
1910 
1920 
1910 
1914 
1913 
1910 
1920 
1879 
1918 

1911 
1912 

1918 
1907 
1914 
1891 
1892 
1910 
1910 
1920 
1898 

1900 

1916 

1905 
L906 

1913 

1910 

1910 
1909 

1892 

1895 
1920 
is;:, 
1909 


191,-, 

1920 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Clinton. 
Burdette,  Bernard  Clarence.  ...    1911 

Dedham. 
Mondello,  Paul 1920 

Dorchester. 

Archer,  Frederick 1913 

Mugar,  Alice  Louise 1920 

Steinberg,  Leo  David 1920 

Dorchester  Center. 
Coleman,  George  Edward 1912 


East  Boston. 
Packard.  Charles  Herbert. 


1906 

Everett. 

Sagarino,  Rocco  Josephus 1920 

Wagner,  Arthur  Carl 1907 

Fall  River. 

Brunellc,  Albert  Joseph 1910 

Corrigan,   Dominick  F 1912 

Sharkansky,  Eugene  Louis 1918 

Fitchburg. 
Estabrook,  Henry  Arthur 1886 

Gardner. 

Carroll,  Geo.  J 1914 

Gloucester. 
Barker,  Fred  A 1914 

Holyoke. 
Heinritz,  Lebrecht  Gustav 1902 

Hudson . 

Dunbar,  Eugene  A 1916 

Wheeler,        Carlton        Bancroft, 

Phar.D 1907 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Biesty,  Patrick  Joseph 1918 

June,  Frederick  A 1920 

Lewis,  Ernest  Grant 1892 

Smith.  Linville  Holten 1892 

Lawrence. 

Call,  Harry  Barrett 1909 

Glover,  William  Henry,  Ph.G. .    .    1891 

Leominster. 
Nixon,  Charles  Frederick,  Ph.G.    1900 

Lowell. 
Donoghue,  Richard  Sheridan    .  .  .    1910 
Hood,  Charles  Ira 1871 


Lynn. 
Ackermann,         Adolf 

Phar.D 

Ellis,   Leon  Clifton.... 

Wolff.  D.  O 

Maiden. 

Lourie,  Samuel 

Newton,  Robert  Albro. 


Henry, 


Melrose. 
Ripley,  Henry  Milton 

New  Bedford. 

Curry,  Geo.  Francis,  Jr 

Fonteyne,  Gustave  J 

Guinn,  Rosamond  Alice 

Shurtleff,  Israel  Hammond. 

Ncwburyport. 
Davis.  Charles  Leland,  Ph.G.  .  . 

Newton. 

Burke,  Bernard  M 

Wilson,  Benjamin  OSGOOD.  .    . 

Newton  ( 'enter. 
Hahn.  William 

North  A  ndover. 
Perkins,  George  H 

North  Boston. 
Engstrom,  Ernest  Oscar,  Ph.G. 

North  Cambridge. 

Olive,  George  M 

Norwood. 
Brooks,  Frederick  Pratt 

Quincy. 

Hearn,  Charles  Carroll 

Pratt,  James  W 

Roslindale 
Atnrheim.  Florin  Joseph 

Roxbury 
O'Hearn,  Katherine  E 


Sagamore. 
Adams,  James  Holmes.    .  . 

Skelburne  Falls. 

Baker,  Edwin 

SomervUle. 
Grover,  George  Elmer 


1910 
1918 
1916 

1920 
1906 


1920 
1912 
1920 

1875 


1920 
1859 

1910 

1917 

1 906 

1911 

1914 

1920 
1915 

1915 

1920 

1906 

1875 

1910 
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Souihbridgc. 

1  nipaul,  Armand  Merrill 1916 

Hartwell,  Geo.  Henry 1914 

Springfield. 

Leonard,  Edward  Fenno 1909 

Lerehe,  Albert  E 1913 

Thompson,  Clifford  R 1916 

Stoneham. 
Charkondian.   Leon  Nahabcd  .  .  .    1918 

Emerson,  Herman  Lincoln 1911 

Patch,  Edcar  Leonard,  Ph.G.  .   1872 

Taunton. 
Crossman,  George  A 1872 

Uxbridge. 
Gunn,  George  Baylies 1917 

Wakefield. 
Nagle,  Edward  G 1915 

Waltham. 

Gleason,  Patrick  Sebastian 1904 

Wyman,  Lloyd  Rodney 1920 

Westboro. 
Follensby,  Edna  Mildred  (Miss).    1918 

Westfield. 

Hall,   Percy  Newell L919 

West  Mcdford. 

Shedd,  Edwin  Walter L910 

West  Roxbury. 
Sumner,  Jennie  Henrietta  (Miss), 

Ph.G 1909 

Winchester. 
Knight,     Frank    Herbert,    A.B., 
Ph.G L909 

Winlhrop. 

Stover,  Win.  Francis 1914 

Winn,  Howard  Atkins,  Ph.G 1916 

Worcester. 

Brewer,  Howard  Dickinson 1902 

Fausnaught,  James  Cherry 1920 

Flint,  William  S L909 

Guerin,  James  Francis 1898 

Harding,  Elizabeth 1920 

MICHIGAN. 

.1  in:  .1  rbor. 

Collin: .  George  Wm 191 1 

Eberbach,  (  n  im\k.  I860 


M  tSSACHUSBTTS — MICHIGAN-. 

Glover,  Clifford  C 1913 

Haarer,  Oscar 1917 

Ivanoff,  Petko  LazarofT L913 

Kraemer.  Henry 1892 

McCormick,  J.  Harry 1919 

Schlichting.   Arthur  Floyd    1913 

Stocking,  Charles  Howard 1914 

Wagner,  Leonard  R 1916 

Bay  City. 

Bodin,  Edwin  T 1916 

Big  Rapids. 

Jones,  Mervin  A 1920 

Coldwater. 

Lyon,  Arthur  George 1909 

Detroit. 

Allen,  Wm.  H 1914 

Bailey,  LaForrest  D 1920 

Bertram,  E.  0 1915 

Blome,  Walter  H 1915 

Briggs,  Clifton  Henry 1914 

Buzzell,  Arthur  L 1019 

Bye,  Mortimer 1016 

Campbell.  James  Clayton 1919 

Chase.  Walter  M 1915 

Craig,  Hugh 1907 

Crandall,  Ernest  R 1920 

Crane,  George  W 1914 

Doty.  Wirt  P 1914 

Douglas.  Mathew  H 1914 

Dox,  Howard  Stanley 1920 

Drugociu.  Nicholas 1916 

Ebner,  Frank  Gannon 1918 

Farwcll,  Oliver  Atkins 1912 

Fiero,  Wm.  W   1914 

Francis,  John  Miller,  B.S.,  M.A.  1906 

Gilbert,  Rolland  J 1920 

Gorenflo,  Oscar  William 1909 

Graber,  Howard  T 1915 

Grommet,  Geo.  H 1915 

Hall.  William  Alanson 1888 

Hamilton,  Herbert  C,  Chemical 

Engineer 1912 

Hayward,  Lawrence  Barnes  1912 

Hight,  Macy  S 1917 

Houghton.   Elijah    Mark.    1'h  C  . 

M.D 1888 

Ingram,  Frederick  I'reuiuuU  Ji  1 ". *  1 1 
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MICIIIGAN- 

Jones,  Ernest  Ray 1015 

Kaminski,  William  A 1919 

Kimmich,  Ernest 1014 

Kolbe,  Emil  B 1914 

Lakey,  Roland  T 1920 

Lyndrup,  Chris 1917 

Lyons,  Albert  Brown 1885 

Mallard,  Albert  E 1907 

Mann,   Charles   Frederick 1903 

Mason,  Harry  Beekwith 1896 

Mitschkun,  Mark  D 1915 

Moore,  John  C 1920 

Moyer,  A.  E 1913 

Nelson.  Edwin  Horatio 1904 

Ohliger,  Louis  Philip. 1871 

Ohliger,  Willard 1903 

Palmer.  Gertrude  M 1917 

Perrin.  D.  Edmund 1915 

Pinkerton,  Howard 1914 

Rohnert,  Frederick 1915 

Root,  Charles  T 1918 

Rovin,  Alexander  M 1917 

Rowe,  Lewis  W 1916 

Ryan,  Frank  Gibbs 1892 

Schaupner,  John  Philip 1915 

Schettler,  Geo.  M 1914 

Scott,  Frank  Genio 1917 

Scoville,  Wilbur  Lincoln.  . . .  1891 

Seltzer,  Leonard  Adams,  Ph.C.  .  1899 

Smailis,  Joseph  J 1919 

Snyder,  George  T 1917 

Starwalt,  Ellis  Jayson 1915 

Strand,  Martin  E 1920 

Taylor,  Francis  Owen,  Ph.C 1912 

Thompson,      Frank      Augustus, 

Ph.C 1908 

Van  Vleet,  M 1915 

Vernor,  James 1866 

Washburn,  Crosby  B 1918 

Weaver,  Clarence  Albert 1909 

Webster,  John  Hugh,  Ph.G 1911 

Wheeler,  Albert  Alton 1906 

Williams,  John  E 1920 

Wirth,  Elmer  H 1920 

Young,  Andrew  Palmerston .  . . .  1914 

Elk  Rapids. 

Winters,   Arthur  James 1916 


MINNESOTA. 

Flushing. 

Sprague,  Wesson  Gage 1895 

Grand  Rapids. 

Jongejan.  Cornelius  Henry 1910 

Kirchgessner,  William  Carl,  Ph.C.   1903 

Middleton,  Louis  V 1919 

Vellema,  Peter 1915 

Ilersey. 

Delzel,  J.  T 1915 

Highland  Park. 

French,  Adelbert  P 1915 

Konzelman,  Theodore 1919 

Iron  Mountain. 

Seibert,  George  Frederick 1909 

Kalamazoo. 

Hall,  George  Chalmers lull 

Light,  S.  Rudolph 1914 

Todd.  Paul  H 1920 

Lapsing. 

Moore,  Maxwell  S.,  Ph.G 1917 

Morris,  Henry 1919 

Middleville. 

Faulkner,  Ellis  E 1917 

Muskegon. 

Koon,  Chas.  S 1915 

Northville. 

Langfield,  Conrad  Edward 1918 

Redford. 

Bradt,  Frederick 1915 

Saginaw. 

Heim.  William 1916 

Sandusky. 
Hoffmann,  Herbert  H 1918 

MINNESOTA. 
Alexandra. 

Holverson,  Henry  T 1909 

Arlington. 

Sharping,  A.  W 1919 

Atwaler. 

Larson,  Ned  L 1920 

Balaton. 

Tenhoff,   Charles  J 1920 

Big  Lake. 
Peterson,  August 1920 
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MINNESOTA 

Brainerd. 

Lammon,  G.  E 1918 

Buffalo  Lake. 
Eckstein,  A.  J 1920 

Butterfidd. 
Hollcnitsch,  John  W 1920 

Canton. 
Case,  Westwood  D 1919 

Chisholm . 
Casey,  Edmund  L 1918 

Clinton. 
Sundholm,  Enoch 1920 

Cloquet. 
Proulx,  Emile  J 1920 

Comfrey. 
Yackel,  Arthur  J 1920 

Crookston. 
Schreiter,  Norman  Carl 1918 

Dulitth. 

Abbett,  William  Allen 1901 

Anderson,  Lawrence  M 1920 

Leth,  Eric  Gunnar 1910 

Scott,  Reuben  M 1920 

East  Grand  Forks. 
Kingman,  Ignatius 1917 

Eden   Valley. 
Scott,  John  Herman 1918 

BUendale. 

Wardwell,  Wilson  B 1920 

Fergus  Falls. 

Beise,  John  Henry 1908 

Lyman,  Kmily  Lucile 1920 

Fertile. 

Demas,  Gustave  Jules 1918 

Fiililn . 

Johnson,  M.  G 1917 

Gilbert. 

DukelOW,  Richard  T 1918 

Glentpood. 

Krueger,  E.  E 1919 

Good  Thunder. 

Seaquist,  ( Iscur  William 1918 


{iron ite  Falls. 

Koefod,  Lauritz  N 1918 

Grand  Rapids. 

O'Connell,  Margaret 1919 

Whitemore,  Lee  A 1920 

Harlland. 

Rotegard,  Bernard  C 1918 

Henderson. 

Biasing,  Alfred  Charles 1920 

llibbing. 

Stein,  Milton 1918 

Hill  ( 7/  v. 

Schoen,  Wm.  A 1918 

Hopkins. 

Smetana,  William  S 1915 

Janes-eille. 

Hirscher,  Alfred  Meade 19 IS 

Kasson. 

Anderson,  Walter 1920 

Kimball. 

Douglass,  Addison  C 11129 

Lake  Park. 

Nelson,  John 1918 

Lewiston. 

Neumann,  John  H 1918 

Lindstrom. 

Elfstrand,  Wilhelm 1905 

Litchfield. 

Anderson,  Charles  August 1920 

Lofstrom,  A.  Ernest 1920 

Little  Falls. 

Johnson,  Richard  A 1918 

Luverne. 

Council.  John  Mittchell KIL'O 

Mabel. 

Jones,  Dillwyn  W 1918 

Mankato. 

Steiner,  Frank  A 1918 

Middle  River. 

Clay.  Andrew  W 1918 

Afilaca. 

Baldowsky,  Bcum.  Albert 1920 

Milroy. 
Taplin,  Clifford  1'lorian 1918 


Rout,  ov  Mkmisrrs. 
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Minneapolis. 

Allen,  E   Floyd 

Bachman,  Gustav 

Beadle,  Charles  Perry 

Bercowitch,  Jack  D 

Danek,  John  Francis 

Dargavel,  J.  \V 

Dooley,  Daniel  B 

Erkel,  Arthur  George,  Ph.C 

Gamble,  Stewart 

Goldner,  John  E 

Greenberg,  Earl  N 

Gregg,  Henry  H 

GrifTen.  Truman 

Grotefend,  Aug.  H.  F 

Huhn.  Charles  Hugo,  Ph.C 

Karnofsky,  Charles  F 

King,  George  Alexander  Newton 

Kline.  A.  J 

Kruckeberg,  Henry  C 

Kusterman,  Fred  G 

Mulrean,  Anna  A 

Netz,  Charles  Vail 

Neweomb.  Edwin  Leigh,  P.D..  . . 

Robitshek.  Irving  H 

Rogers,  Charles  Herbert 

Strimling,  Abraham 

Strimling.  Wm 

Stuart.    Josephine    A.    YVanous, 

(Mrs) 

Sweet,  William  Herbert 

Wincott,  Robert  T 

Wulling,   Frederick  John,   Ph.G., 

LLB 

Montevido. 

Arneson,  Theodore  A 

Moorhead. 

Tiegen,  Hjalmar  O 

New  London. 

Olson,  John  P 

New  Prague. 

Holee,  Rose  Louise 

Piesinger,  Marie  A 

New  Richland. 

Tyrholm,  Harold  A 

Nicollet. 
Borath,  Emil  H 


MINNESOTA. 

Norlhfield. 

Miii  tin.  M.  DeWitt 1920 

Ogilvie 

Congi  i .  I  [orace  Samuel 1918 

Osakis. 

Blomquist,  Arthur 1919 

Haywood,  George  H 1919 

Parkers  Prairie. 

Halliu,  Emil  Erick 1920 

Peqitot. 

Rasmussen,  Alfred  Sophus 1920 

Pine  River. 

Allen.  John  Jay 1920 

Pipestone. 

Cook,  John  Walter 1920 

Men/el.  Max 1915 

Red  Lake  Falls. 

Funk.  Charles  Louis 1920 

Red  11 7i/». 

Claydon,  P.  H 1918 

Sylvander,  Nels  J 1918 

Rochester. 

Hoffman,  Edward  L 1918 

Jiulil.  Cornelius  M 1918 

Roseau. 

Lauring,  C.  J.  Oscar 1920 

Sacred  Heart. 

Nordstrom,  Edwin 1920 

Sandstone. 

Coleman,  John  Harvey  Chas.  .  .    1920 

Sank  Center. 

Hanson.  P.  Bertram 1920 

Slayton. 

Wulling,  Charles  Wm 1920 

Southbridge. 

Hartwell,  Geo.  Henry 1914 

Spring  Valley. 

Remington,  Porter  B 1920 

St.  Paul. 

Aberwald,  Louis  James 1918 

Barnett,  Samuel  Baer 1920 

Burke,  William  E 1920 

Collier,  William  Kelley 1 892 

Conger,  Frederick  Albert 1907 

)     Frost,  William  Arthur,  Ph.G 1892 


1 885 
1905 

1920 
1917 
1895 
1917 
1918 
1910 
1897 
1918 
1918 
1920 
1909 
1920 
1905 
1918 
1892 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1906 
1914 
1914 
1919 
1919 

1897 
1905 
1920 

189.3 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920 
1920 

1920 


654  koi. 

MINNESOTA 

Grccnwalt.  Frances  Marion 

Heller.  Charles  T 

Jelinek,  John  Peter 

Johnson,  Hans  Martin 

McCall,  Henry 

Messing,  Richard  J 

Noycs,  Charles  Reinold,  B.A..  .  . 

Rasmussen,  Ethel 

Rietzke,  Herman  W 

Smith,  Frederick  Alfred  Upsher, 

Ph.C 

Sutz,  Henry  Kmil 

Stillwater. 
King,  Ira  Perkins 

St.  Cloud. 
Molitor,  Martin 

Thief  River  Fulls. 
Bryant,  David  K 

Two  Harbors. 
Falk.  Charles  Ferdinand 

Tyler. 
Vadheim,  Joseph 

Wadena . 
Anderson,  John  Gustav 

Walker. 
Upham,  George  Bliss 

Welcome. 
Mamer,  Bernard 

Winona. 

Brown,  Edwin  A 

Worth  inglon. 

Morland,  Robert  Lawson 

Herbert,  Miner  L 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Areola. 
I,ee,  Luther  Quincy 

Flora. 

Anding,  C.  E 

Grenada. 
Brooks,  Selma  Louise 

Guka. 
Moser,  Clio  SOverlain 


.  <  w  Mkmders. 

—MISSISSIPPI — MISSOURI. 

1920 
1906 
1907 
1915 
L910 
1913 
1908 
1920 
1909 

1907 
1918 

mm 

mis 

in  is 

1920 

11117 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1918 

1909 
1918 

1920 

KM  I 

1920 
1920 


Jluzlehurst. 

Featherston,  Lucius  Horace,  Jr 

1930 

Jackson. 

11:. 11.  Edward  J 

1918 

Laurel. 

1920 

McComb. 

Meridian. 

Kendall,  Gus  C 

1913 

Mite. 

McMullan,  Malcolm  Hillard 

L920 

PoplarvHie. 

.Smith,  Fred  \V. 

1919 

Port  Gibson. 

ShrBVB,  John  Alexander 

L880 

University. 

1910 

Vicksburg. 

Heckler,  Michael  Schuster 

19  IS 

Yazoo  City. 

L920 

MISvSOURI. 

Boonvitte. 

Miltelbach,  William,  Ph.G 

1891 

Brunswu  k. 

Bowen,  Cyrus  West,   B.S.,  M.S. 

M.D.,  Ph.G 

1912 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Miller,  Edwin  Alexander,  B.Pd., 

Ph.G 

1912 

mm 

East  Prairie. 

19H 

Hawkins,  John  M 

mi:. 

Excelsior  Springs. 

Tindall,  Henry  Clay 

mis 

Farmington. 

Fulirineister,  Fred  W 

L920 

Hannibal, 

Davis,  John  T.,  Jr 

mis 

Hornersville. 

Bryant,  John   Wilson 

1920 
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Kansas  City. 

Ames,  Wilbei  Stanton 

Federmann,  William  Martin 

Fuller,  James  Cook 

Graham,  Charles  H 

Hess,  Paul  Ludwig 

l.inek.  Truman  A 

Mueller,  John 

Whitney,    David   Victory,    Ph.G. 
Whitney,  Minnie  M.  (Mrs.) .... 

Wilson,  Nathan  Warren 

Wirthman,  John  George 

Wirthman,  Joseph  Charles 

Zinn,  Charles  Edward 

Maiden. 
Metzger,  Arthur  S.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.C. 
Marshall. 

Davis,  John  T.,  Jr 

Llewellyn,  Henry  Duncan 

Nevada. 

Ballagh,  Wilfred  Thomas 

New  Madrid. 
Hummel,  John  Andrew 

St.  Joseph. 
Rudolph,  Bertha  (Mrs.) 


St.  Louis. 

Allen,  Albert  Milton 

Ambler,  Jessie  H 

Andrea,  Edward  J 

Barnstead,  Sidney  Ormon 

Batdorf,  Lydia  Franke 

Bebie,  Jules 

Blakeslee,  Louis  George 

Block,  William 

Boehm,  Solomon 

Brewer.  Justin  Sewall 

Buckland,  Thomas  A 

Burkart,  George  Adrian 

Byrnes,  George  Raymond 

Capps,  Paul  Thomas 

Caspari.  Charles  Edward 

Cecil.  Herman  M 

Charron,  Roy  Chester 

Clans,  i  it  to  Ferdinand.  M.D 
Coussens,  Bettic  Prince  (Miss) 
Craig,  Edgar  Eugene 


MISSOURI. 

Duggan,  Charles  Gore 1920 

Essrig,  Carl  !•' 1920 

Falk,  John  Charles,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  1900 

Florian,  Alvin  Geo 1918 

Fricke,  Frederick  Henry 1901 

Gietner,  Charles,  Ph.G 1905 

Gray.  Geo.  E 1920 

Grewe,  Louis  Frederick,  Ph.G.  .  .  1901 

Hagenow,  Theodore  Chas 191") 

Hahn,  Charles  Wm.  John  Henry.  1901 

Hammett,  Frank  U 1914 

Hart,  Lawrence  Winfred 1920 

Hemm,  Francis 1881 

Higgins,  L.  B 1920 

Hoenny,  Adolph  J 1920 

Ilhardt,  William  Kelerman 1901 

Jones,  Harold  W 1913 

Koch,  Albert  H 1914 

Kring,  Gustave 1912 

Kurtz,  Irwin  William 1904 

Lambert,  Alert  Bond 1914 

Lanwermeyer,  Charles  F 1920 

Lehmann,  Louis  John 1911 

Lieberstein,  Jacob 1913 

Lieberstein,  Louis,  Ph.G 1909 

Mali.inckrodt,  Edward 1869 

Mank.  Henry 1920 

Merner,  Garfield  David 1918 

1920      Merrell,  George  Robert 1901 

1914  Merrell,     Hubert    Spencer,     Jr., 

1920  Ph.B.,  Ph.C 1910 

1917      Meyer,  Carl  F.  G 1918 

1915  Meyer,  Otto  Paul 1920 

1920      Noble,  J.  Merner 1917 

1903      Noll,  Martin  J 1920 

1920      Pauley,  Alfred  Washington 1914 

1871      Pauley,  Frank  Charles 1879 

1912      Prichard,  Leslie  Elridge 1918 

1914  Pugh,  Clifford  Luzerne 1920 

1915  Robertson,  Louis  A 1920 

1920      Ruf,  Frank  A 1913 

1920     Sehlueter,  Robert  Ernst,  Ph.G., 

1902  M.D 1904 

L920      Schocnthaler,  John  Paul 1901 

I'll.")      Seawell.  W.  F 1920 

1901      Seitz.  Lorenz  Aloysius 1901 

1910     Sennewald,  Emil  August 1900 

1920     Shank.  William  L.,  M.D 1920 


1 90S 
1901 
1918 
1918 
1892 
1916 
1920 
1903 
1914 
1920 
1903 
1903 
1909 

1908 

1916 

1915 

1901 
1901 
1919 


05G 
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MISSOURI 

Speekart,  Otto  Norbert 

Stemfels,  Urvan  Ruiz 

St.  John,  Burton  Harold 

Stollc,  Henry  Jasper 

Stuart ,  Francis  Joseph 

Sultan.  Frederick  William 

Suppan,  Leo  Richard  August.. . . 

Swift,  Fred  H 

Thomas,  John  H 

Uhlricii,  Ferdinand  Gottlieb 

Vogler,  Herman  A 

Wallbridge,  Cyrus  Packard 

Wall,  Otto  Augustus 

Webb,  Raymond  S 

Webber,  M.  Ebbert 

Welsh,  Joseph  Bruner 

Whelpley,      Henry      Milton, 

Ph.G.,  M.D 

Widmer,  Joseph  Martin 

Wilkerson,  Jerome  Aloysius 

Williams.  N.  Finery.  Ph.G 

Wolff,  Edward-Henry 

Wyllie,  John  Hardie 

Sedalia. 

Bard,  William  E 

Smith,  Otis  Wilmer 

Springfield. 

Trantham,  Isham  A 

Webster  Grave,  St.  Louis  Co. 

Garvin,  William  S 

Mueller,  Ambrose 

Windsor,  Henry  Co. 
Wesner,  Henry  Clay 

MONTANA. 
Absarokce. 

Erb,  t  )lin 

. I naconda. 

C.nose,  Olive  C 

Sylvester.  Ida  M 

Belgrade. 

Porter,  W.  P 

Billings. 

Carmichael,  John  D 

Chappie,  Charles  J 

man. 
Krakci .  Jolm  Lewis 


MONTANA — NEBRASKA. 

1914  |  Butte. 

Montgomery,  W   K.    . 


L918 
L920 
L903 
1913 
1901 
1904 
1920 
1920 

ISM 

L920 

1901 
1884 
1920 

1920 
1910 

1887 
1920 
1911 
1912 
1901 
1920 

1901 
1903 


1917 

1S94 


192(1 

1920 


1918 
1915 


Conrad 
llcden.  Myrtle  M 

Great  FaUs. 

Lapeyre,  Hen    ]{..  Jr 

Woehner,  Frederick  A 

Wuehner.  Walter  Albert.. 

Helena. 

Ritter,  Waltei   A 

Southard,  [■"rank  A.,  Ph.G. 
Starz,  Emil 

Lewistovm. 
Seidell,  Jolm  W 


Livingston. 
Scheuber,  Frank  Augustus 

Missoula. 

Bateman,  Herbert  Howard 

Coffee.  Sidney  J 

Mollett.    Charles  Edwin    Francis, 

Ph.C 

Peterson,  Alex  F 

Zuck,  F.  J 

Shrrida  n . 
Waller,  Adeline 

II  innett. 
Woods,  Robert  J 

NEBRASKA. 
.1  rlington. 

Webei  ,   1  Ion  Caesar 

Atkinson. 
Schultz,  William  I.udwig 

.1  iihum. 

Uort,  Edward  Harvey 

Edgar. 

Brookley.  Will 

Fairbury. 
Pease.  Autumn  Vine 


Holbrook. 


Butler,  Guy 


Holdrtdge, 


1912     Fink,  Daniel  Jacob, 


.1915 

I'.HN 

1916 
1909 

1918 

1918 
1903 
1916 

1920 

1905 

1909 
1909 

1909 

1914 
1916 

1918 

1920 


1908 
1915 
1903 

1915 
IS!  13 
1909 
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NEBRASKA — NEVADA — NEW 

Kenesaw. 

Mikkelsen,  Niels 1903 

Lincoln. 

Day,  Elsie 1915 

Haschenburger,  Edmund  Ommen, 

Ph.G 101)7 

Lyman,     Rufus     Ashley,     A.B., 

A.M.,  M.D 1908 

Meier,  Rudolph  L 1916 

Schneider,   Albert,   B.S.,   M.S.,   M.D., 

Ph.D 1899 

McCook. 
McConnell,  Lewis  William,  Ph.G.  1904 

Omaha. 

Cermak,  Emil 

Coats,  Mabel  Leota 

Fitz-Simon,  Vincent  Joseph .... 
Gerald,  Herbert  Franklin,  M.D. 

Gering,  Henry  R 

Gilland,  Charles  E 

Green,  James  Harvey 

McConnell,  Andrew  B 

McEwen,  Irving 

Newton,  Howard  Chamberlain.. 

Piel,  Warner  A 

Sherman,  Charles  Rollin 


1908 
1920 
1918 
1906 
1907 
1920 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1889 

Overton. 

Hoye,  Daniel  J 1911 

Plattsmouth. 

Frickc,  Frederick  George 1903 

Mauzy,  James  G 1915 

NEVADA. 

Elko. 

Englert,  William  Robert 1915 

Tonopah. 
Piercy,  Joseph  C .    1918 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin . 
Arnold,  Henry  C.  F 1918 

Grove  ton. 

Elliott,  Fay  Harold 1916 

Manchester. 
Knowlton,  George  Harry 1907 


HAMPSHIRE — NEW  JERSEY. 

Nash  na . 
Ricard,  Cyriac  Pierre 1920 

Portsmouth. 

Grace,  William  Day 1896 

Green,  Benjamin 1888 

Rochester. 
Twombly,  A.  P 1918 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City. 
Crawford,  Dean  Burton 1916 

Bayonne. 

Dodge,  Francis  Despard 1910 

Reiser,  Philip 1913 

Bridgeton. 

Jorden,  Henry  Albert,  Ph.G 1902 

Whipple,  Oscar  Kellog 1916 

Burlington. 

Hires,  Lewis  Moore 1916 

Sparks,  Edgar  Reed,  Ph.G 1909 

Camden. 

Beringer,  George  Mahlon 1893 

Beringer,    George    Mahlon,    Jr., 

P.D 1905 

Glebe,  William  Moss 1920 

Herring,  A.  C 1918 

Randolph,  John  R 1919 

Reiss,  Leon 1920 

Clifton. 

Takamiue,  Jokichi 1898 

Collingswood . 

Barrett,  Charles  Llewellyn 1902 

Sturmer,  Julius  William,   Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1901 

Vanderkleed,  Charles  Edwin.  .  .  .  1902 

Cranford. 

Goeckel,  Henry  Jos 1918 

Zingales,  Gaetano 1920 

Dover. 

Meuser,  Louis  J 1916 

East  (Grange. 

Dahl,  Fred 1913 

Gebler,   Leo  Waldemar 1920 

Wickham,  Edward  A  1919 
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NEW  jersey. 


Elitabetk. 

Fentress,   James   H 1(120 

Jacobson,  Samuel  M 1915 

Langheinz,  Louis  P 1015 

Oliver,  William  Murray 1875 

Prebol,  Bronislaw 1020 

Schmidt,  Henry 1904 

Stlltzlen,  Frank  Charles 1002 

Thum,  George  Krncst 1015 

Forrest  Hill. 

Haase,  William  Frederick,  Jr.  .  .  .  L918 

Freehold. 

Gi vens,  Ed.  M 1918 

Fri-lhllloum. 
Harman,  Harry  M.,  M.D 1909 

Hackensack. 

Steiger,  Leonard 1918 

H addon field. 
King,  James  David 1010 

Hillsdale. 
Niclson,  Paul  Edward 1010 

Hillside. 

Potter,  James  S 1016 

Hoboketi. 

Schmidt,  Adolph 1 020 

Schmidt,  Charles  H 1020 

Jersey  City. 

Florenzie,  Oscar  Howard 1920 

Foulke,    James 1881 

Gold,  Arthur 1920 

Hines,  Luke  Carleton,  Ph.D 1015 

McCloskey,  Charles  J 1916 

Owens,  William  H 1916 

Patella,  Carmela 1918 

Renzulli,  Aurelio  V 1020 

Richardson,  Gerald  Arthur 1918 

Uhorchak,  Michael 1920 

Kearney. 

vShaak,  Franklin  Philip 1906 

Key  port. 

Warn,  William  Edgar 1886 

Lahcwood. 

Taylor,  Leon  A 1916 

Linden. 

Kraemei .  William  Charles 1914 


Majdewood. 

Byrnes,   Garrett 

Geimer,  Frederick  M 

Maywood. 
Balmert,  Clemens  A.,  Pilar. D...  . 

Mcdford. 
Thorn,  Henry  Prickett,  Pii.G. 

Melttchen. 
MacAdams,  Harold 


1913 
L916 

1909 

1879 

1920 

1914 


Milburn. 
Campbell,  George  Stellc. . . 
Monti  lair. 

Gesell,  William  H 1 ;  1 1 1 » 

Stein,  Edward  Theodore  North.  1916 

Wrensch,  Henry  Ernst,  Jr.,  Ph. G.  .1902 

Morrislown. 

Carrell,  Eugene  Ayers 1875 

Smith,  Henry  M 1918 

Mount  Holly. 

Jones,  Edward  B I'.iO'.i 

Nettark. 

Bear,  Pierce  B 1905 

Cardarclli,  Eugene  James 1916 

Crooks,  Harry  W 1915 

Disbrow,  William  Stephen,  M.D.  1915 

Eber,  Henry  J 1920 

Foster,  John  Benjamin 1901 

Goodman,  Samuel  Morris 1918 

Greenwood,  Joseph  Hermann.  .  .  1920 

Holzhauer,   Charles   William....  1907 

Knecht,  Paul  F 192(1 

Koelbel,  Carl  Robert 1919 

Marquicr,  Adolph  P.,  Ph.G 1909 

Menk,  Charles  William 1898 

Quin,  Harry  J 191s 

Ritchie,  Margaret  (Miss) L919 

I'n  by,  Henry  Hurd 1890 

Sayre,  Edward  Augustus is?" 

Scholz,  Oscar  Robert  Bruno 1909 

Seidlcr,  Alexander 1916 

Staehle,  Louis  L 1916 

Tuffiash,  Charles 1920 

CJlen,  Hamilton  C 1915 

New  Brum 

1 Frederick  Barnbtt..  1886 

Kruim\icdc.  Howard  Andrew..,  1919 
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new  JERSEY — NEW 

Xutley. 

Gary.  Harry  R L920 

Seeley,  Milton  J 1914 

Ocean  Grove. 

Woolley,  Stephen  Disbrow 1915 

Passaic. 

McNeil,  William  Henry 1912 

Paierson. 

Dewis,  William  J 1920 

Lamar,  Win   Robinson 1901 

Luck,  Julius  AW 1910 

Mutter,  Wm 1920 

McNeil,  Robert 1907 

Perth  Anihoy. 

Havvryliw,  Paul 1920 

Parisen,  George  Warren 1892 

Williams,  John  M 1918 

Plainfield. 

Tocco,  Orazie 1910 

Paint  Pleasant. 

Johnson,  Albert  Burtis 1916 

Rahway. 

Millmau,  Harold  Fildew 1920 

Murray,  Benjamin  Linley,  Ph.C., 

B.S.,  A.M 1896 

Verneau,  Edward  J 1916 

Ramsey. 
Hubbard,  Winfield  Scott,  Ph.G., 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 1912 

Red  Bank. 

Van  Derveer,  Robert  Hutchkuon  1903 

Roselle. 

Ortiz,  Augustin 1920 

Rutherford. 

Stocking,  Charles  Howard 1914 

South  Orange. 

Feindt,  Louis  E 1006 

Spring  Lake  Beach. 

Hills,  Daniel  Henry 1918 

Johnson,  Gustav  Adolph 1920 

Tenafly. 

Bower,  Edwin  Lawrence 1909 

Trenton. 

Keuper,  Joseph  Thomas 1920 

Union  Hill. 

BischofT,  H.  E 1915 

Hermann,  Charles 1919 


MEXICO—  NEW  YORK. 

Verona,  Essex  Co. 

Rich.  William  Pitt 

Yineland. 
Lowe,    Clement    Belton,    Ph.B. 

Ph.C,  M.D 

Weehawken. 

Frank,  August,  Ph.G 

West  Hoboken. 

Maggio,  James  Innocenzo 

Neu,  Daniel  Alfred 

Sieker.  Ferdinand  August 

Suhr,  Louise  Seline 

Weslfield. 

Frutchey,  George  Watson 

Westmont. 

Rose,  William  Wilson 

West  Orange. 

Mead,  Harold  Barr 

Woodstown . 
Andrews,  George  M 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque. 
Ruppe,  Bernard  Charles. . .  . 

East  Las  Vegas. 

Murphey,  E.  G 

Las  Cruces. 
Dyne,  Bert  George 


1902 

1895 

1912 

1907 
1903 
1893 

1916 

1909 
19  IS 
1910 
1913 

1908 
1909 
1915 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany. 

Bradt,  Warren  Lansing 

Dillenback,  Garrett  Van  der  Veer 

Lange,  Wm.  Maurice 

Michaelis,  Gustavus,  Ph.G 

Muldoon,  Hugh  Cornelius,  Ph.G. 
Ostrander,  Clarence  Edward .... 

Antwerp. 
Rogers,  George  L 


Auburn. 
Adams,  Arthur  Ellison .  .  . 
Sears,  Charles  Barager.  .  . 

Bound  Brook. 
Cardarelli,  Eugene  James. 


1903 
1902 
1914 
1882 
1913 
1916 

1920 

1902 
1906 
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Bronx. 

Adoff,  Morris 1918 

Feller,  Leo 1916 

Frank,  Henry 1918 

Haas,  Rudolph 1920 

Hager,  Max  M 1918 

Nagin,  Eugene 1918 

Petretti,  Oreste 1918 

Ria-Coy,  Naftul-Herz 1918 

Taylor,  Wm 1914 

Weinstock,  Sidney 1918 

Zagat,  Mendel 1918 

Brooklyn. 

Ajello,  Anthony  L 1918 

Anderson,      William      Christine, 

Ph.G.,  Phar.D 1900 

Austin,  Frederick  James 1920 

Bartlett,  Kenneth  A 1919 

Beach,  DeMott  Clark 1915 

Benton,  William  Mayze 1919 

Berg,  Frantz  F.,  Ph.G 1914 

Brownelle,  Howard  F 1920 

Cheatham,  Wm.  B 1917 

Cook,  Harry    Warren 1919 

Creagan,  William  Thomas 1912 

Cupo,  Phillip  G 1920 

Dejonge,  Cornelius 1899 

Dewender,  William  Henry 1896 

Diehl,  August 1909 

Dissosway,  Thurston  N.,  Ph.C.  .  1905 

Downer,  William  J 1920 

Duerr,  George  John 1911 

Eccles,  Robert  Gibson,  M.D 1885 

Fischer,  Charles  F 1919 

Fougera,      Edmund      Charles 

Henry 1890 

France,  Thos.  J 1917 

Fried,  Harry 1920 

FriedhofT,  Ernest 1920 

Gardner,  Alexander,  Ph.G 1910 

Giorgianni,  Salvatore 1918 

Gordon,  Robert  J 1920 

Guerra,  Alirio  Diaz,  M.D 1916 

Hager,  Max  M 1919 

Heimezheim,  Eugene 1914 

Hereth,  Frank  vSamuel 1893 

Jackson,  William  R 1918 

Kaminsky,  Harry 1920 


YORK. 

Kissick,  Robert  George 1917 

Krancer,  David 1919 

Lohness,  Archie  Percival 1913 

Maines,  Eugene  L 1912 

Mangan,  Daniel  C 1918 

MarinofT,  Jacob 1915 

McElhenie,      Thomas      Dear- 

monp,  Ph.G 1872 

Means,  Earl  A 1918 

Neninger,  Fred  Martin 1915 

Nitardy,      Ferdinand     Wilhelm, 

Ph.G,  Ph.C 1905 

Pakchar,  Julius  M 1918 

Planton,  H.  Rolff 1910 

Rabinowitz,  Harry 1918 

Raubenheimer,  Otto,  Ph.G 1902 

Rehfuss,  Jacob  H 1913 

Ritch,  Allan  L 1920 

Rosenzweig,  Benjamin 1898 

Ruisi,  Santi 1920 

Schaefer,  Frederick 1916 

Schaffer,  Chas 1903 

Schoetzow,  Ray  E 1920 

Schwartz,  Israel 1914 

Shavel,  Charles 1918 

Smith,  Henry  B. 1920 

Smith,  Henry  Lees 1915 

Snyder,  Ambrose  Chancellor 1867 

Sticht,  Gustave  Alfred 1916 

Sundock,  Philip 1920 

Turner,  Joseph  L 1914 

Tu  thill,        Frederick        Percival, 

Ph.G.,  Phar.D 1899 

Westheimer,  David 1912 

Weygandt,  Wm.  H 1918 

White,  Joseph  Leyden 1909 

Wierzbicki,  Stephen 1919 

Wirth,  Rudolph 1917 

WyckofT,  Elmer  Ellsworth 1906 

Zehner,  Guy  Oram 191S 

Buffalo. 

Bentz,  Florence  Louise 1917 

Bentz,  Henry  George 1904 

Booth,  Clarence  Frederick 1916 

Dimond,  Harry  John 1904 

Fish,  Erwin  L L918 

Gregory,    Willis    George,    M.D., 

Ph.G 1880 
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Handy,  John  Abner 1914 

Hayes,  Horace  Phillips 1880 

Keller,  Andrew  John 1918 

Koch,  Edward  Wm 1918 

Lock,  Frank  E 1910 

Lockie,  Peter  M 1911 

Morgan,  Richard  Franklin 1914 

Reimann,  George 1902 

Starr,  Mabel  Charlotte 1916 

Cairo. 

Austin,  Richard  A 1916 

Cambridge. 

Richardson,  Frank,  Ph.G 1906 

Catskill. 

DuBois,  William  Laneman.  . .    1880 

City  Island. 

Gilbert,  Otto  Philipp 1920 

College  Point. 
Klein,    Edward    Nicholas    Emil, 

Ph.C 1905 

Corning. 

Cole,  Victor  Le  Roy 1880 

Crotona  Park  East. 

Edelstein,  Irving  A 1918 

Dannemora. 

Sloss,  Robert  Audley 1901 

Dansville. 

Stearns,  William  Lincoln,   Ph.G .    1903 

Delmar. 

Mansfield,  Wm 1907 

Dunkirk. 

Davis,  Eugene  Miller 1892 

Ellis  Island. 

Rogers,  Edward 1902 

Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Goodman,   Joseph 1916 

Roon,  Leo 1913 

Elmira. 

Atwater,  Herbert  D 1920 

Flushing. 

Fay,  William  E 1920 

Hepburn,  John 1873 

Fort  Slocum. 

Baum,  FredC 1911 

Hudson. 
Wardle,  Arthur  Stanley 1910 


YORK. 

Kingston. 
Dedrick,  William  Frederick.  . 

Hoffman,  George  Niles 

McBride,  Charles  Luther.  .  .  . 

Little  Falls. 
Hurley,  John 

Long  Island. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  John  A 

Michaels,  George  L 

Morgan,  William  F.,  Phar.D. 
Yeomans,  Sidney  C 

Middletovm. 

Rogers,  Fred  Schwartz 

Rogers,  William  Henry 

Mount  Vernon. 
Horstmann,  Gustave,  Ph.D.  . 


New  Lebanon. 

Cox,  J.  Harry 

New  York. 

Albrecht,  Albert 

Allison,  William  O 

Altman,  Jos 

Anderson,  John 

Aquaro,  Joseph 

Armentano,  Anthony 

Arny,  Harry  V.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D.  . 

Baden,  Frederick,  Jr 

Ballard,  Charles  William,  Ph.C, 

Phar.D.,  MA 

Balsar,  Gustavus 

Baltzly,  Elizabeth 

Bankoff,  Jacob 

Beilstein,  Christian 

Berger,  Herman  LaFayette 

Berger,  Louis,  Ph.G 

Bergman,  Max 

Bergstein,  Leonard 

Berniker,  Isaac 

Bernstein,  Chanon 

Bigelow,  Allan  Franklin 

Bigelow,  Clarence  Otis 

Bilhuber,  Ernst 

Billig,  Benjamin 

Black,  Franklin 

Blomeier,  Herman  Henry 

Blumenkrantz,  Isidore  Jacob 
Brandt,   Max 


1914 
1920 
1910 

1909 

1919 
1917 
1917 
1920 

1914 
1869- 


1918 
1895 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1891 
1920 

1908 
1875 
1920 
1915 
1907 
1920 
1907 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1916 
1920 
1900 
1912 
1918 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1920 
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Breitenbach,  Max  J 1916 

Breivogel,  Philip  J 1916 

Brickelmaier,  Paul  H 1913 

Brisson,  Alfred  Frederick 1918 

Brown,  Lewis  Nathan 1916 

Buch,  Henry 1920 

Budelman,  Fred  J 1920 

Bush,  Burton  T 1916 

Caleagno,  Vit 1920 

Canis,  Otto  F.  A 1918 

Cantor,  Charles  I 1920 

Cecalello,  James 1918 

Chandler,  Chari.es  Frederick.  1867 

Chapman,  Chas.  J 1918 

Chasaw,  Nathaniel  Morton 1920 

Coblentz,  Virgil 1882 

Cone,  Alfred  1 1905 

Cooperman,  Samuel 1920 

Costelo,  David 1915 

Currens,  Turner  Fee 1914 

Daggett,  Volvey  Chapin 1901 

Dean,  Corliss  Page 1917 

Decker,  George 1920 

Deffaa,  George  Caspar 1918 

Diamond,  Peter 1920 

Diekman,  Clara  Ada  (Mrs.) 1912 

Diekman,   George  Charles 1 898 

Dill.  Charles  Thomas 1917 

Dillemuth,  Frederick  G  .  Ml)  1916 

Diner,  Jacob,  Ph.G 1900 

Dorb,  Abraham L920 

Dreyer,  John  D 1917 

Dusenberry,  Klias  W 1920 

Eddy,  Clyde  L 1910 

Eichler,  Emil 1920 

Bidder,  Philip,  M.D 1916 

Eolis,  Bernard 1918 

Erhart,  William  Hermann 1907 

Fairchild,  Benjamin  Thomas.  .  1875 

Fairchild,   Samuel   William 1887 

Fairchild,  Tappen 1920 

Feldman,  Jacob 1917 

Fitzsimmons,  Geo.  E 19 17 

Frankfurter.  F.  S 1916 

Franz,  Jacob  J 1920 

FrasBR,       Horatio       Kelson, 

Ph.G.,  Pn.M.,  M.D 1888 

Fried,  Rose 1920 


YORK. 

Friedgen,  Charles 191." 

Galpin,  Harry  Tower 1920 

Gane,  Eustace  Harold 1 895 

Geisler,  Joseph  Frank 1889 

Gerstner,  Robert  R 1920 

Giuliani,  Anthony 1918 

Goff,  Walters 1920 

Golding,  George  Henry 192(1 

Goldwag.  Joseph  Samuel 1918 

Gray.  Nathan 1920 

Greenberg,  Joseph 1918 

Greenberg,  Meyer 1920 

Grossman,  David 1920 

Gullo,  Salvatore  Joseph 1920 

Haines,  Herbert  F 1920 

Hainann,  William  Augustus 1907 

Hansburg,  Max 1916 

Harris,  Harry  L 1918 

Harris,  Isaac  F 1920 

Hart.  Fanchon 1917 

Hatcher,  Robert  Anthony 1905 

Haynes,  David  Oi.iphant 1S87 

Haynes,  Nathan  William 1920 

Hays,  B.  Frank 1920 

Heimovitch,  Max 1918 

Henning,  Adolph 1905 

Hercnberg,  Curt 1920 

Herron.  Charles  S 191  1 

Herzog,  Carl  J 1918 

Hohmann,  George 1910 

lloleomb.  Willis  Cobb 1918 

Holliday,  Francis  Emlen 1900 

Hopkins,  Jesse  I- 1898 

Hostmann,  Jeannot 1912 

Htming,  Wm.  L 1920 

Israel,  Boris  S 191S 

Israel  David 1918 

Jacobsohn,  Joseph 1915 

Jones,  James  H 1915 

Kalish,  Oscar  G.,  Ph.G 1900 

Kantrowitz,  Hugo 1907 

Katz,  Eugene 1918 

Kcim,  Raoul  D 1916 

Kennedy,  Ezra  Josbph 1887 

Kerr,  Joseph  Robert 1918 

Kerr,  Julius 1918 

Kerr,  Nathan 1918 

Ketcham,  Sylivius 1918 
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NEW 

Kirehgasser,  Win.  Charles,  Ph.©.  L886 

Klcppncr,  Vilma 1919 

Klingmann,  Albert L910 

Koch,  Anthony  Philip L918 

Koch,  William  Julius 1007 

Koehler,  Albert 1920 

Kollen,  Daniel  M 1920 

Kopald,  Sigraund 1920 

Kornfield,  Alexander 1918 

Krack,  John 1920 

Kramer,  Eela 1920 

Lampa,  Robert  Raymond 1892 

Lascoff,  Jacob  Leon 1903 

Lascoff,  Joseph  D 1920 

Lehman,  Robert  Seel 1917 

Leslie,  Frederick  Arthur 1916 

Levy,  Louis  Spencer 1916 

LoPorto,  Edward  E 1916 

Lore,  John  D 1918 

Loring,  Charles  A 1917 

Lovis,  Henry  Christian 1892 

Luft,  George  W 1913 

Lund,  Charles 1920 

Lurei,  James 1914 

Mace,  John  Edward 1916 

Maer,  Peter 1920 

Major.  Alphonse 1913 

Malis.  Isidore 1920 

Mantell,  David  R 1919 

Margulis,  Abraham 1920 

Matlin,  Max 1918 

Mayer,  Harry  O 1919 

Mayer,  Joseph  L 1905 

McCartney,         Frank         Leslie, 

Phar.D 1907 

McInTyre,  EwEN,  Jr 1903 

McKesson,  Donald,  B.A 1906 

McKesson,  George  Clinton 1888 

McKesson.  John,  Jr 1867 

Metz.  Herman  A 1910 

Miller,  Max 1920 

Moonves,  Jacob  B 1918 

Xevin,  Thomas 1912 

Xicolai,  Nathaniel 1920 

Noonan,  Harry 1916 

Oats,  Charles  A 1917 

O'Kane,  Eugene  Tracy 1918 

Parker.  Frank 1918 


YORK. 

Parsons,  Charles  West 

Partes,  X.  C 

Pusc.  Homer  S 

Pedroui,  Lawrence  E 

Pegg,  George  W 

Peniek,  S.  Barksdale 

Peppmuller,  Ernest  A 

Pfeiffer,  Gustavus  Adolphus 

Pierson,  Romaine 

Plaut,  Edward 

Podolsky,  Reuben 

Port,  Chas.  F 

Pursell,  Robert  C 

Quackenbush,  Benjamin    Frank- 
lin  

Rabinowitz,  Wm.  Joseph 

Reasko,   Herman 

Ren  wick ,  William 

Restrepo,  Bernardo 

Riefflin,  George  T 

Rippetoe,  John  Ross,  P.D 

Roediger,  Louis  Frank,  Ph.G. . . . 

Roller,  Emil,  Ph.G 

Rosen,  Max 

Run  vox,  Edward  Wheelock..  . 

Russin,  Uriel 

Sahm,  Louis  Napoleon 

Schaefer,  Hugo 

Schieffelin,  William  Jay,  M.D. .  . 

Schlicke,  Carl  Paul 

Schnell,  Harry  Julius 

Schweinfurth,  George  Edward. . . 

Scott,  Harry 

Sencindiver.  Judson 

Shapiro,  Joseph 

Sharkansky,  Eugene  Louis 

Shattuck,  H.  B 

Sher,  Edward 

Shnitter,  Adolf,  Ph.G 

Silkes,  Charles 

Solomon,  Abraham 

Sorowitz,  Harry  M 

Soskin,  Max 

Sparhawk,  Charles  V 

Spring,  George  Alexander 

Starr,  Frank  C 

StaufTen,  Ernst 

Stein,  Samuel.  .-  


192(1 
1916 
L916 
L918 
L918 
1914 
1920 
1910 
1913 
1916 
1915 
1920 
1916 

1886 
1915 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1909 
1907 
1909 
1916 
1919 
1875 
1920 
1905 
1916 
1892 
1913 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1911 
1914 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1907 
1917 
1916 
1918 
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Steinach,  Edwin  C 101P 

Sterling,  Montaigu  M 1918 

Temliak,  Selma  V 1920 

Timmermann,  Richard  Hermann.  1909 

Tomashoff,  Harris  A 1920 

Tompkins,  George  R 1918 

Tucker,  Thomas  H 1912 

Ungerer,  Wm.  Geo 1918 

Van  Burcn,  Charles  H 1920 

Velsor,  Joseph  A 191 3 

Villamena,  Diadato 1918 

Villamena,  Ermilinda  M 1920 

Walter,  Herman 1916 

Wasserschied,  August  A 1916 

Weicker,  Herman  G 1920 

Weil,  Jacob 1913 

Weiss,  Emil  Otto 1907 

Wickham,  William  Hui.i 1870 

Wimmer,  Curt  Paul 1907 

Witt,  Abram  R 1920 

Yates,  Franklin  B 1916 

Zink,  Edward 1916 

Zufall,  C.J 1919 

Zwilling,  Harry 1920 

Norwich. 

Eaton,  Melvin  Carr 1916 

McNulty,  William  Peter 1916 

Snyder,  John  Paul 1915 

Stofer,  Richard  Calvin 1914 

Windolph,  J.  Fred 1913 

Oyster  Bay. 

Shepherd,  James  Edgar 1920 

Plattsburg. 

Senecal,  Henry  C 191  I 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I, 

Garvey,  James    A 1909 

Stephenson,  John  Joseph,  Ph.G.  190.5 

Port  Richmond. 

Axt,  Louis 1920 

Rocliester. 

Smith,  J.  Hungerford 1913 

Rockaway  Park. 
Mark,  Benno  H 


Salamanca. 
Krieger,  John  Christian . . 


1920 


1 90S 


Saratoga  Springs. 

Cramer,  Louis  H 

Fish,  Charles  Frederick 

Sayville. 

Thornhill,  Sewell 

Springfield,  L.  I. 
De  Forest,  William  Pendleton.  .  .  . 

Syracuse. 

Cummings,  Wm.  Leon 

Dawson,  Edward  Seymour,  Jr. 

Muench,  Albert  August 

Snow,  Charles  Wesley 

Tompkinsville. 

Reige,  Flower  H 

Tottenville. 
Lehman,  Charles  Norton 

Ulica. 

Paolantonio,  John 

Watson,  William,  Jr 

Westbury,  L.  I. 

Bartley,  S.  Marvin 

Westhampton. 

Raynor,  W.  Clifford 

White  Plains. 

Davis,  Mrs.  May  Agnes 

Loud,  Theodore  Richard  I,. 


Woodhaoen,  L.  I. 

Andrews,  Lionel  T 

Zeluff ,  Irwin  Simpson 

Yonkers. 

Klatz,  Boruch 

Petsche,     Fran/,    Friedrich    Bis- 


1914 
1866 

1909 

1S79 
1914 

1876 

nil  I 
1876 

1918 

1909 

19  IS 

1902 
1930 
1918 

1917 
1917 

1918 
1916 


marck  \\  illu-lm 

Schlesinger,  Leopold  Joseph    . 

1892 

1912 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

.  1  sheville. 

.    1920 

Atkinson. 

Walker,  Daniel  Vance 

1920 

Bryson   City. 

Bennett,  Kelly  Edwin 

1913 

Burlington. 

Henderson,  John  Leland 

1920 
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Chapel  Hill. 

Beard,  John  G 1918 

Eubanks,  Clyde 1020 

Howell,  Edward  Vernon 1900 

Charlotte. 

Price,  Samuel  Howard 1919 

Stowe,  James  Pinkey 1914 

China  Grove. 

Swaringen,  DeWitt  Clinton 1905 

Davidson  River. 

Ladrigan,  John  Paul 1918 

Dunn. 

Granham,  George  Kenneth 1920 

Edenton. 

Sutton,  James  Linwood 1916 

Elizabeth   City. 

Overman,  Harold  Spoight 1920 

Fayetteville. 

Home,  Warren  Winslow,  Ph.C...    1902 

Greenville. 

Brown,  Joseph  Key 1920 

High  Point. 

Matton,  Geo.  A 1916 

Linden. 

McArtan,  Alexander  Bell 1920 

Monroe. 

Blair,  Stephen  Oscar 1920 

Morgantown. 

Greyer,  Charles  Peyton 1912 

Mount  Airy. 

Holliugsworth,  Joseph 1920 

Oxford. 

Hays,  Francis  Banks 1902 

Pittsboro. 

Pilkington,  George  R 1916 

Raleigh. 

Hicks,  Henry  T 1916 

Rocky  Mountain. 

Briles,  David  Thomas 1916 

Rose,  Ira  Winfield,  Ph.G 1912 

Sanford. 

Crabtree,  William  Alonzo 1920 

Tarboro. 
Zoeixer,  Edward  Victor 1878 


. — NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Try  on. 
Missildine,  Ernest  Ellwood,  A.B. 

Wilmington. 

Gahu,  Henry 

Hardin,  John  Hapwood 

Winston-Salem. 
Welfare,  Sam  E 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Bisbee. 

Bugge,  Peter  O 

Bismarck. 

Finney,  Burt 

Lenhart,  Amil  P 

Buffalo. 

Macphail,  John  C 

Casselton. 

Strehlow,  H.  R 

Devil's  Lake. 

Engebretson,  Elmer 

Dickinson. 

Orchard,  Welland  John 

Fairmount. 

Mergens,  Peter 

Fargo. 

Benston,  Bernard  Leo 

Cook,  Roy  Gould 

Hallenberg,  Oscar 

Porterfield,  Wm.  Perry,  Ph.G.. .  . 

Conchessa,  Sister  M 

Sudro,  Wm.  F 

Garrison. 

Roehm,  William  Arthur 

Grafton. 
Haussamen,  Henry  Louis,  Ph.G. 
Grand  Forks. 

Void,  John  N 

Ha  nsboro. 

Blackburn,  David  A 

Hettinger. 

Harris,  Thomas  Spencer 

Hunter. 

Hamilton,  Ziba  Fred 

Jamestown. 
White,  Herbert  E 


1910 

1902 
1881 

1910 

1920 

1909 
1920 

1920 

1918 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1909 
1918 
1916 
1909 
1920 
1918 

1920 

1906 

1916 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 
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Kenmore. 

Zuercher,  I  Iscar 1920 

Lakota. 

SiuiM'th,  Oscar  B 1918 

Lankin. 

Rinde,  Samuel  N 1920 

Larimore. 
Williams,  Thomas  R 1920 

Lisbon. 
Parker,  Wm.  S 1918 

Luverne. 
Hendrickson,  Hjalmar  C 1920 

Marion. 

Hill,  Homer  L litis 

McVillc. 

Brakke,  Nols  N L918 

Milnor. 

Hoel,  S.  C 1020 

Mormarth. 

Jorns,  Gustave  C 1920 

Nekoma. 
McCabe,  George  James 1920 

Northwood. 

Bilden,  Paul 1920 

Page. 

Foss,  Palmer  L 1919 

Portal. 

Reite,  Andrew  Martin 1920 

Ray. 

Scott,  Walter  B L920 

St.  Thomas. 

Grant,  Albert  C 1920 

Tower  ( 7/ v. 

Thompson,  Carl  McDonald 1920 

Wahpeton. 

Keen,  John  J L920 

West  hope. 
Findlay,  Thomas  A 1920 

Williston. 

Bradley,  Ambrose  Allen 1918 

Kather,  ICrieh 1920 

IV  i  mbled  on. 
I.e..  k,  II,  George 1920 


York. 
Bdanger,  Joseph  A.. . . 


OHIO. 

Akron. 

David,  Ernest  C,  Ph.C 

Howell,  Adu  Lee 

Barnesvilk. 

Ely,  lirnest  Sykcs 

Blufflon. 
Hauenstein,  Armin  Herrman. 

Hauenstein,  Sidney 

Brookuille. 

Smith,  Harry  B 

Bucyrus. 

Farquhar,  William 

Canton. 
Antony,  Charles  W 


Cincinnati . 

Apmeyer,  Charles  Ajc.au 

Barkdell,  Clifford  C 

Betz,  Otto  E 

Bhunenthal,  I  adore  F 

Bolte,  Frank 

Cain,  Frank  B.,  M.D 

Dannettelle,  Leonore  K.  (Mrs.).. 

De  Courcy,  Lydia 

De  Lang,  Alfred 

Fennel,  Charles  Theo.  P.,  Ph.C, 

Phar.D 

Foertmeyer,  Cha\  Geo.,  Dr 

Freericks,  Frank  Herman,  Ph.C,., 

LLB 

Ralph 

Garber,  Walter  G 

('.rant.  Ernest  H 

GrjBYBR,  Julius 

lU'ini  inann,  Edwin 

Heinritz,  Frederick  John 

Heister,  Louis 

Helm  (krfer,  John  C 

I.akamp,  William 

Lloyd,  John  Uri 

Mayo,  Caswell  Armstrong 

Mmvll.  Charles  George,  S.B 

Mm  i.i  i..  i i.i .  Frederick  John. 


1913 


1918 

1913 

1920 

1916 
1916 

1906 
1920 
1910 
1914 
1916 
1914 
19  IS 
1913 
1915 

ISM', 

1918 
1905 

19  IS 
1920 
1920 

ISM  I 

i9i:; 

1920 
191  I 
1919 

L918 

1S70 

1808 

1 888 

1920 
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Muchlberg,  Victor  Charles 1915 

Murphy,  Dennis  K 1914 

Ott,  Bertha  (Miss) 1913 

Richard,  B.  Frederick 1920 

Schaefcr,  Oscar  William 1920 

Schneider,  Joseph 1920 

Schnlz,  Robert  A 1916 

Serrins,  Geo 1918 

Thiesing,  Edward  Henry 1912 

Treutman,  Frank  C 1920 

Voss,  Edward,  Jr 1904 

Waltermann,  Henry  B 1918 

Werner,  Louis 1913 

Wetterstroem,  Caroline  (Mrs.)...  1914 

Wetterstroem,  Theodore  David..  1897 

Wiltsee,  Lee 1920 

Wittkamp,  Clarence  T 1915 

Zuenkcler,  John  Ferdinand,  Ph.G.  1887 
Cleveland. 

Albrecht,  Joseph 1920 

Bauer,  John  M 1920 

Baum,  Maurice  Albert 1920 

Benfield,  Charles  William 1893 

Benfield,  Herbert  E 1920 

Bollinger,  Clifford  H 1912 

Bruggaier,  Henry  C 1920 

Buckstein,  Jacob 1920 

Catalano,  Fabian  Joseph 1920 

Cermak,  Frederick  Jefferson 1916 

Conrad,  Alton  F 1920 

Curtis,  Morris  E 1915 

Ejbl,  Anthony  Bert 1920 

Flandermeyer,      August      Louis, 

Ph.G 1910 

Fox,  Willard  Milton 1903 

Guenther,  Harry  F.  J 1915 

Gusman,  M 1920 

Hagemeister,  Walter  F 1918 

Hankey,  William  Tabor 1902 

Hechier,  Edward  Henry 1904 

Hensge,  William 1915 

Hopp,  Lewis  Christopher 1876 

Kobylanski,  Zygmunt  W 1920 

Kohl,  John  Henry 1920 

Lehr,  Frank  P 1915 

Loesch,  Ellsworth 1 920 

Mawrer,  Albert  J 1920 

Muhlhan,  Otto  Emil 1905 


Mulford,  Henry  Kendall.  Jr.    .  .,  1916 

Nesv.  Albert 1916 

Placak,  Harry,  Ph.G 1902 

Pollock,  Henry 1916 

Price,  Arthur 1920 

Rabenstein,  Edward,  Jr 1915 

Rauschfleiseli,  Edward  C 1915 

Reed.  James  Garfield 1909 

Schocnhut,  Christian  Henry 1888 

Selzer,  Eugene  Reinhold,  Ph.C...  1893 

Serra,  A.  C 1920 

Sherwood,  Henry  Jackson IS!) I 

Sollmann,  Torald 1908 

Sords,  Thomas  Vincent 1893 

Spease,  Edward,  B.Sc.,  Ph.C.  .  .  1912 

Spenzer,  Mary  II 1916 

Stockhaus,  F.  William 1916 

Terry,  Robert  Wood 1915 

Walleck,  Andrew  E 1915 

Weinberger,  Adolph 1920 

Zickes,  Elmer  Joseph 1910 

Zielinski,  Max  A 1918 

Columbus. 

Ackerman,  Philip  Jacob 1906 

Bagley,  Anna  Gertrude 1912 

Braun,  Carl  L 1915 

Davy,  Edward 1917 

Dye,  Clair  Albert 1901 

Ford,  Myron  Nile 1912 

Hatton,  Ellmore  Wright 1894 

Herpieh.  John  Le  Dure 1906 

Kauffman,  George  Beecher.  . .  1882 

Marckworth,  Otto  Stanley 1913 

New,  Arthur  Daniel 1920 

Schueu.er,  Frederick  William  1880 

Thurston,  Azor 1886 

Topping,  George  Ballard,  Ph.C...  1913 

Webb,  Edward  Nathan 1905 

Wendt,  William  Carl 1901 

Wilfrid,  Sister  Mary 1915 

Conneanl. 

Stines,  Geo.  F 1918 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Gray,  Harold 1918 

Dayton. 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth  (Miss) 1913 

Jenkins.  William  R 1916 

Moosbrugger,  Charles  Otto 1920 
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East  Liverpool. 
Holloway,  Jesse  Daniel,  Ph.C...  .    1905 

Wuensch,  Henry  Oscar 1916 

Elmwood  Place. 

Ryan,  Florence  Margaret L920 

Glen  dale. 

Igler,  Herman  E 1918 

Janesville. 

Highfield,  Herbert  M 1920 

Lakewood. 

Grosse,  G.  Wallace 1919 

Pence,  August  Fred 1916 

Liberty  Center. 

Turner,  Leland  S.  P 1916 

Marietta. 

Dysle,  John  William 1920 

Norwood. 

Bruker,  J.  Harry 1918 

Sleight,  F.  H 1920 

Ravenna. 

Lyon,  Harold  Morgan 1919 

Sidney. 

Christian,  Forest  D 1916 

Springfield. 

SlEGENTHALER,      HARVEY     NEW- 

TON 1882 

Westenfelter,  Chas.  W 1916 

Toledo. 

Bowman,  Waldo  Moffet 1905 

Loesser,  Paul  A 1915 

Ludwig,  William  Edward 1904 

Rupp,  Walding  G,  Dr 1918 

Wyoming. 

Sanders,  Harry  Benjamin 1916 

X  cilia. 

Donges,  Wm.  H 1914 

Youngstown. 

Cassaday,  Orlin  Ulysses 1899 

Putt,  Earl  B 1914 

OKLAHOMA. 
Bartlesville. 

Becker,  Maxwell  M 1915 

Blair. 
Hawkins,  Frank 1918 


Broken  Arrow. 

McAdams,  Miss  Wiunifred 1920 

Caddo. 

Dodd,  William  F 1919 

Enid. 

McCord,  Marvin  M 1919 

Ft.  Gibson. 

Mosher,  Donovan  D 1918 

Fort  Sill. 

Goheen,  Ira  Lee 1916 

Guthrie. 
Browne,  Howard  S 1918 

Ha  rrorth. 
Woodson,  George  David 1920 

Hennessey. 
Dinkier,  Frank  Adam 1900 

Marshall. 

Bridal,  Velvie 1918 

Norman. 

De  Barr,  Edwin 1905 

Sargent,  J.  F 1920 

Oklahoma   City. 

Bethel,  A.  P 1920 

Caldwell,  H.  S 1920 

Jarrett,  Walter  R 1916 

Okmulgee. 

Wallace,  Arthur  G 1920 

Quay. 
Bergevin,  Lawrence  Lester. 


1920 

St.  Anadarko. 
Nichols,  Clarence  Van  Buren 1915 

Stroud. 
Burton,  John  Clement 1902 

Weatherford. 
Hudelson,  F.  H 1914 

OREGON. 

Coquille. 
Fuhrman,  Cyrus  Jacob 1!'1"> 

Corvallis. 

McWilliams,  Hershel  Brian 1918 

Ziefle,  Adolph 1910 
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Marshfield. 
Brown,  James  Lee,  Ph.G 1903 

Portland. 

Betzel,  I.  L 

Byerley,  Fabian 

Clarke,  Louis  Gay  lord 

Haack,  Ludolph  George.. 


1916 

1909 

1909 

1909 

Koehler,  William  Francis 1909 

Nau,  Frank 1918 

Perusse,  Francis  Joseph 1915 

Plummer,  R.  M 1919 

Salem. 

Fry,  Daniel  Joshua 1917 

The  Dalles. 
Blakeley,  George  Clarence 1892 

Tillamook. 
Clough,  Charles  Isaac 1915 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. 

Waidelich,  Harold  Russell 1919 

Alloona. 

Thomas,  Joe  Parks 1918 

A  mblcr. 

Kollor,  William  S 1919 

Mattison,  Richard  V„  M.D 1913 

Ashland. 

Schoenenberger,  August 1919 

Avoca. 

Wallace,  John  A 1920 

Belle    Vernon. 
Wagner,  Garrett  Edward 1920 

Berwick. 
Heller,  Theodore  Rinehart 1917 

Bethlehem. 
Snyder,  Harold  Berlin 1918 

Braddock. 
Kutscher,  George  William 1905 

Camp  Hill. 
Wible,  Hollis  M 1920 

Carbondale. 

Olmstead,  David  M.,  Ph.C 1916 

Carlisle. 
Horn,  Wilbur  Fisk 1876 


Carrick. 

Kuenzig,  Peter  A 1913 

Castle  Shannon. 

Doyle,  Joseph  Jesse 1909 

Chester. 

Godlewski,  Charles  F 1919 

Hendrickson,  Raymond 1916 

Clearfield. 

Bloom,  Cecil  Read 1917 

Clifton  Heights. 

Duvorsin,  Agnes  (Miss) 1916 

Columbia. 

Zeamer,  Harry  Wisler 1905 

Colwyn. 

Smith,  A.  Herbert,  Jr 1919 

Connellsvillc. 
Keagy,  Elwood  Milton 1918 

Coopersburg. 

Koch,  Howard  Jonathan 1916 

Cynwyd. 

Campbell,  S.  Ross 1916 

Dallas. 

Norton,  George 1918 

Darby. 

Moss,  Tholman  C 1919 

Dorrancetmun . 

Durbin,  W.  S 1919 

Meyers,  Theodore 1919 

Wendell,  Otto 1920 

Duncansville. 

Robertson,  John  H 1918 

East  Downington. 

Worrall,  Wesley 1919 

Easton. 

Anspach,  Paul  Bucher,  Ph.G 1903 

Schlabach,  Cyrus  L 1914 

Werkheiser,  Harold  Edwin 1920 

Eddystone,  Delaware  Co. 

Morris,  Lemuel  Ioworth 1880 

Edwardsville. 

Davis,  W.  B 1918 

Hatten,  J.  R 1918 

Ephrata. 
Weidman,  I.  S 1919 
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Farrell. 

Greenstone,  Charles  A 1916 

Forty-Fort. 

Brans,  W.  E 1918 

Gallitziti. 

Reed.  John  Edwin 1918 

Germantown. 

Sarlo,  Joseph 1918 

Youngken,      Heber     Wilkinson, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.G 1912 

Glen  si  (I  <  . 

Kohler,  Charles 1913 

Grecncaslle . 

Bosserman,  Charles  Kinmett.  .  .  .  1918 

Carl,  Charles  Blair 1910 

Grove  City. 

1  )e  France,  George  W 1910 

Harrisburg. 

Goodyear,  Wilbur  B 1915 

Gorgas,  George  Albert 1884 

I  luber,  Donald  Witherow 1918 

Kramer,  Charles  F 1910 

Senseman,  W.  Thos.,  Jr 1920 

Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin 1892 

Hatboro. 

Rothwell,  Walter 1907 

Hazelton. 

Baker,  John   1 1919 

Griesing,  Howard  Wm 1918 

Henwood,  Earl  G 1918 

Hyndman. 

Rhodes,  Charles  Reynolds 1918 

Kingston. 

Banker,  P.  W 1918 

Brown,  Geo.  W 1918 

Dinsel,  Howard 1919 

Ellsworth,  Lynn 1918 

Lohmann,  John 1904 

Mazanski,  Edw.  C L919 

Pritchard,  F.  R 1918 

Kittanning. 

Bckbert,  Charles  Ryan 1917 

Sturgeon,  Walter  J 1914 

Lancaster, 

Prailey,  William  Otterbein 1003 


Lonsdale. 
Trumbower,  Russell  S.. , 


l.YUN, 


Lebanon. 

Lemberger,       Joseph 

Ph.G.,  Pii.M 

Schaak,  Milton  Franklin 

Luzerne. 
Haight,  A.  C 

Maltby. 
Edwards,  A.  H 

Manheim,  Lancaster  Co. 

Ruhl,  Harry  Fry 

Mi  Kccsporl. 
Schmidt,  Adolph 

McKees  Racks. 
Sandles,  Van  Amburg 

Meadville. 

Utcch,  P.  Henry,  Ph.G 

Miners  Mills. 

Gott,  W.  J 

Minersville. 

Kiltseh,  Charles  J 

Morristown. 
Breuer,  James  Edward 

Mi.  Cartnel. 

Pachuta,  Michael 

New  Castle. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Martin 

Wallace,  John  Crawford,  Phar.D. 

New  Cumberland. 
Good,  Jacob  Edison 

Ogontz. 

Clayton,  Abram  Theophilus 

Oil  City. 

Gaddcss,  John 

Passyunk. 
Roberts,  John  Griffith 

Philadelphia. 

Aidenbaum,  Philip  Lincoln 

Bacr,  Jacob  Michael 

Baker,  Benjamin 

Bell,  Harry 


1 868 
1806 

19  IS 

1918 
1902 
1916 

1909 
1907 

1918 

1919 
1917, 

mm 

1920 
1905 

1916 

1906 
190S 
1914 
1919 

19012 
1919 
1920 
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Bernstein,  Mitchell 1918 

Blackwood,  Russell  Thorn 1907 

Blair.  Henry  Cowan 1907 

Bongiovanni,  Joseph  Nathaniel...  1916 

Boring,  Edwin  McCurdy 1867 

Brinton,  Clement  Starr 1907 

Brisson,  Alfred  Frederick 1916 

Buseh,  Henry  Paul 1910 

Busch,  Miers 1903 

Cadmus,  Robert  Clark 1906 

Cahan,  Samuel 1915 

Campbell,  Milton 1902 

Campbell,  Theodore 1902 

Carlitz,  Joseph  S 1920 

Carstater,  James  C 1920 

Cliffe,  William  Lincoln 1898 

Coleman,  David 1920 

Cook,  E.  Fullerton,  P.D 1901 

Cope,  Frank  Henry 1909 

Cravens,  John  Goldsmith 1916 

Dean,  J.  Atlee 1914 

Decker,  Robert  William 1907 

Dorfman,  Rudolph  K 1918 

Eberle,  Eugene  Gustavus,  Ph.M.   1896 

Eberly,  Earl 1919 

Ehman,  Joseph  W 1918 

Ehmann,  Karl  Francis 1916 

England,  Joseph  Winters 1893 

Eppley,  Joseph  A 1919 

Eskiu,  Sarah 1918 

Ewe,  George  Elwood 1919 

Ewiug,  Herbert  Martin 1920 

Evans,  George  Bryan 1902 

Ferguson,  James  A 1913 

Fischelis,   Robert  Philip,   Ph.G., 

Ph.C,  B.Sc 1911 

Fisher,  Henry,  M.D 1016 

Forau,  Ralph  Richard 1919 

French,  Harry  Banks 1890 

French,  Howard  Barclay 1906 

Friedman,  William  Leonard 1918 

Galloway,  Clarence  Moore 1920 

Gano,  William  Hubbell,  Ph.G.. ..  1892 
Garvey,  James  Aloysius,  P.D.. .  .    1909 

Gersheufeld,  Louis 1915 

Githens,  Thomas  Stotesbury 1909 

Glass,  Raphael 1919 

Gold,  Maur  George 1919 


Goodhart,  Brua  Clifford 191S 

Graham,  Willard 1902 

Green,  Samuel 1919 

Griffith,  Ivor 1916 

Hahn,  Edward  T 1918 

Haldeman,  Glenn  Arthur 1920 

Hall,  Win.  Daniel 1915 

Harbold,  Curtis  Alexander 1907 

Hargreaves,  Lottie 1920 

Harrison,    Joseph    Whipple    Eu- 
gene   1918 

Haussman,  Frederick  William . .  .  1895 

Hellerman,  Edward  Mann 1919 

Hessler,  Elmer  H 1914 

Hires,  Charles  E 1916 

Hoch,  Quintus 1907 

Hoffman,  Charles  Elbert 1917 

Hughes,  Francis  Stacker 1902 

Hunsberger,  Ambrose 1905 

Ikan,  Albert  L 1916 

Jaffe,  Hyman 1919 

Jones,  Amos 1915 

Josephs,  Aaron  Harry 1920 

Kahn,  Solomon  Karl 1905 

Kane,  Joseph  Thomas 1920 

Kendig,  H.  Evert 1916 

Kercher,  Edwin  Harry,  Ph.G..  .  .  1907 

Kirby,  Charles  P 1909 

Kline,  Clarence  Mahlon,  Ph.B.. .  1902 

Klopp,  Henry  L 1913 

Koenig,  Otto  L.,  Jr 1919 

Koerber,  Charles  Jacob 1915 

Kramer,  Nathan  H 1920 

Lackey,  Richard  Henry 1907 

Lantz,  William  Henry 1908 

La  Wall,  Charles  Herbert,  Ph.M..  1896 
La  Wall,       Millicent       Renshaw 

(Mrs.),  P.D 1905 

Leedom,  Charles 1902 

Levin,  Sarah 1920 

Maguire,  Raymond  Francis 1920 

MaUard,  Oscar  Paul 1916 

Matusovv,  Harry,  Ph.G 1897 

McCauley,  William  Aloysius ....  1919 

McClure,  Maurice  Axe 1919 

McNeary,  Wm.  Wilson 1915 

Mellor,  Alfred 1864 

Menger,  Ruth  Caroline 1918 
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Merklec,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Meserofsky,  Jacob 

Miller,     Adolphus     William, 

Ph.G.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Mine-hart,  John  Roy 

Moerk,     Frank    Xavier,     Ph.G., 

Ph.M 

Molloy,  John  J 

Moran,  Rose 

Morgan,      Prank      E.,       Ph.G.. 

Phar.D 

Nebig,  William  George,  Ph.G. . . . 

Nichols,  Adlcy  Bonistecl 

Novack,  Harry  J.,  M.D 

Osterlund,  Otto  William 

Pachali,  Theodore,  Jr 

Peacock,    Bertha    Leon     (Mrs.), 

Ph.G 

Peacock,  Josiah  Comegys,  Ph.G. 

Pearson,  William  Alexander 

Pittenger,   Paul  Stewart,   Ph.G., 

Ph.C,  Phar.D 

Poley,  Warren  Henry 

Promisloflf,  Israel  S 

Rabinowitz,  Abraham 

Rapoport,  Julius  G 

Reese,  David  J 

Rehfuss,  Charles 

Reif,  Ernest 

Reighter,  Wm.  Erie 

Rosenberg,  Julius  Jacob 

Rosengarten,  Adolph  G 

Rosengarten,  Erederick 

Rosengarten,  George  David 

Rosengarten,  J.  G 

Rosin,  Joseph 

Sanders,  Annetta  Mildred 

Seidman,  Harry 

Seltzer,  Joseph  Pincus 

Shoemaker,  Richard  Martin.  . 

Siegfried,  Howard  J 

Silk,  Jacob 

Simpson,  Nathan  Alexander 

Simpson,  Robert 

Smith,  Howard  E 

Smith,  Walter  Valentine 

Slam,  Lillian  R 

Staudt.  Albert  John 


L919 
1920 

1868 

1905 

1898 
1920 
1919 


1900 
1907 
1918 
1916 
1902 
1907 

1895 

1X91! 


1911 
1906 
1919 
1918 
1918 

1908 
1915 
1919 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1902 
1913 
191  I 
1920 
1911 

1918 

ISC,.") 

L907 
1920 
L016 
1913 
1910 
L902 
1919 

1 9117 


Stein,  Milton 1918 

Stewart,  Francis  Edward 1884 

Strawinski,  J.  Frank  1917 

Streeper,  Frank  Park 1907 

Stroup,  Freeman  Preston,  Ph.M.  1900 

Thum,  John  Karl,  Ph.G 1905 

Townsley,  George  Tripp 1920 

Truby,  Miriam  Grace  (Miss) 1914 

Vogel,  Mary  Lynch  (Mrs.) 1920 

Wallace,  George  R 1914 

Wear,  John 1918 

Weidemann,  Charles  Alexan- 
der. I'm  C,.,  M.D 1868 

Weinberg,  Maurice 1919 

Weisner,  Nicholas  Frederick 1909 

White.  Robert  C 191.X 

Whitehall,  John 1920 

Wood,  Horatio  C,  Jr.,  M.D 1908 

Whyte,  Hilson  H 1920 

Worthington,  John  Warren  Wolfe  1912 
Pittsburgh. 

Bluestone,  Isadore 1916 

Blumenschein,  Frederick  John..  .  1901 

Burkett,  K.  S 1915 

Busis,  David 1920 

Darbaker,  Leasure  Kline,  Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1909 

Earlin,  Clarence  Greenwood 1920 

Emanuel,  Louis 1878 

Gilleland.  John  Roy 1914 

Giusti,  Dante  A 1918 

Hofmeister,  Ralph  Richard 1920 

Janda,  Thomas  John  Joseph 1913 

Judd,  Albert  Floyd 1901 

Koch,  Julius  A 1892 

Kossler,  Herman  Stanislaus 1906 

Kretz,  Fdward  John 1909 

Lohmeycr,  Henry  L 1910 

McNulty,  James  C 1909 

Meyers,  Alexander 1920 

Mierzwa,  Richard 1908 

Miller,  Joseph  J 1918 

Pritchard,  Henjamin  Elliott 190S 

Rodemoyer,  William  Edward..    .  1901 

Saalbach,  Carl.  Ph.G 1908 

Saalbach,  Louis,  Ph.G.,  Phar.D.  1907 

Schaefer,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.G..,  1909 

Schaefer,  Kmil  August,  Phar.D.  1900 
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Szykowny,  Thos.  J 

Walter,     Peter     Grant, 

Phar.D 

Webber,  Thelma 

Weimer,  Roth  Eardon. . . 

Weismiller,  Paul  V 

Williams,  Daniel  T 

Wurdack,  John  Herman. 
Zeman,  Isador  Louis.  .  . . 

Pittslon. 

Kane,  James  F 

Plymouth. 

Durbin,  George  J 

Evans,  Thos.  J 

Groblewski,  G 

Harris,  R.  A 

Hartman,  Stephen  C 

Hughes,  Harry  C 

Roon,  Patrick  A 


Port  Royal. 
Heckerman,  Adam  B. .  .  . 


Pottsville. 
Deibert,  Thomas  Irwin.  . . 

Reading. 
Fasnacht,  Allen  Hornberger. 
Ziegler,  Howard  Philip 

Rochester. 
Hamilton,  Mary  R.  (Miss) . . 

Scranlon. 

Brown,  Andrew 

Gardier,  Louis 

Knoepfel,  William  Henry. .  . 

Sharpsville. 
McNerncy,  Michael  Francis. 

State  College. 
Russell,  C.  Allen 

Sunbury. 
Dupree,  George 

Titusville. 
Condra,  James  O'Brien 

Towanda. 
Porter,  Henry  Carroll.  . . 

Tremont. 
Schultz,  Anna 


1920 

1905 
1920 
1918 
1920 
1919 
1909 
1920 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


1919 
1905 


1915 
1919 
1909 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1872 

1918 


Unionlown. 
Zacovic,  Andrew 19  IS 

Washington. 
Vowell,  Louis  Sweitzer. ... 


1905 

Wayne. 

Mulford,  Henry  Kendall 1896 

West  Hazlelon. 

Brown,  Donald  J 1920 

W.  Pittston. 

Evans,  Samuel  Morgan 1918 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Ahrendts,  C.  H 1919 

Aston,  E.  Arthur 1919 

Bennett,  Henry 1920 

Bennett,  J.  R 1918 

Berg,  Leroy 1918 

Burke,  Mark 1919 

Crandall,  Fred  J 1919 

Drapewski,  B 1919 

Edwards,  William 1919 

Filar,  Louis  L 1919 

Frank,  Louis 1914 

Gallagher,  G.  J 1918 

Gannon,  Edward  P 1919 

Gibbons.  George,  Jr 1919 

Goulden,  Frank 1920 

Gray,  Minot  E 1919 

Green,  W.  V 1918 

Greenstein,  Norris 1918 

Hileman,  Fred  D 1919 

Hufford,  H.  S 1918 

Hughes,  John  J 1919 

Kijanski,  Leo 1919 

Mebane,  R.  Ramsay 1919 

Meyer,  J.  Gross 1920 

Morgan,  A.  D 1920 

Morgan,  Ashton  H 1919 

Moyer,  W.  V 1920 

Owens,  Evan  R 1918 

Rooney,  James  P 1919 

Shales,  Martin 1918 

Shovelin,  John  J 1919 

Swainsbank,  H.  H 1918 

Tuck,  Henry  C 1919 

Walters,  W.  J 1918 

White,  W.  D 1918 
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Wilkinsburg. 

Baier,  Albert  E 1918 

Williamsport. 
Walton,  Lucius  Leedom,  Ph.G., 

Ph.M.,  Phar.D 1904 

Wilson. 
Blank,    Herman    Gustave,    Jr., 

Ph.D 1905 

Wyoming. 

Gregory,  H.  T 1918 

York. 

Leber,  Jacob  Gilbert 1905 

Shearer,  George  Key  worth 1917 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
Manila. 

Castillo,  y  Alisango  Eduardo 

Imson,  Juan  Rosales 

Zamora,    Manuel,   Sgt.    1st    CI., 

H.C.,  U.  S.  A 

Rital. 
Brandhorst,  Mrs.  Henry 

PORTO  RICO. 
Cciba. 

Salinas,  Miguel  Saavedra 

Fajardo. 

Veve,  Miguel  A 

GvayatHO. 

Poli,  Domingo 

Mayaguez. 

Mulet,  Luis 

San-Sebastian. 
Cabrero,  Narcisco  Rabell 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Ft.  Adams. 

Lang,  Frank 

Xarragansctt  Pier. 

Davis,  Peter  Bernard 

Newport. 
Downing,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

French,  Leon  Hermann 

Pawtucket. 

Brennan,  James  Edward 

Morgan,  George  Smith 


1920 
1916 

1908 
1918 

1918 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1915 

1920 

1909 

1886 
1917 

1909 
1909 


Phillips,  Wendell  E 1918 

Tyler,  Earl  Albert 191G 

Providence. 

Anthony,  Edwin  Perkins 1909 

Blanding,  William  Oliver 1894 

Claflin,  Albert  Whitman 1913 

Col  ton,  Edward  Thomas 1909 

Corrigan,  Michael  Henry 1913 

Haynes,  Herbert 1908 

Mason,  E.  H 1920 

Parker,  Gilbert  Richie 1910 

Pearce,  Howard  Anthony 1894 

Reiner,  Nicholas  F 1913 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson. 

Evans,  Geo.  W 1920 

Bamberg. 

McCrackin,  Furman  Butler 1919 

Benneltsville. 
Matthews,  Odell  Atwood 1920 

Charleston. 

Aimar,  Arthur  P 1920 

Hyde,  Joseph  Bell,  Jr.,  Ph.G 1909 

Jordan,  John  M 1916 

Smith,  Frank  M 1920 

Ziegler,  Washington  Hayne 1915 

Elloree. 

Dantzler,  Marion  S 1920 

Florence. 

Riley,  David  Tilden 1920 

Smith,  Thomas  Benjamin 1920 

Greenwood. 

Coleman,  Arno  A 1016 

Hodges,  Samuel  Connor 1920 

Greenville. 

Bates,  John 1920 

Bruce,  Joseph  B 1920 

llnnca  Path. 

Donnald,  S.  D 1920 

Lawrens. 

Bishop,  Lester  E 1920 

Miller.  Carrell  M L920 

Pelzer. 

McBrearty,  John  Henry 1920 
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Pickens. 

Miller. 

Yongue,  James  Douglas 

1918 

Wilcox,  Guy  Wilber 

1920 

Seneca. 

Mitchell. 

Stribling,  Thos.  Leslie 

1920 

Scallin,   Stephen   Harmon 

1910 

Sumter. 

Mobridge. 

DeLoeme,  J.  Grenbille 

t»20 

Olson,  Ferdinand  P 

1910 

Whitmere. 

Duckett,  Robert  Maxwell 

1920 

Vilas,  Fred  L 

1918 

Woodruff. 

Redfield. 

1918 

1918 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Big  Stone  City. 

Bernhart,  Peter  Kristoffer,  Ph.G 

1910 

Clute,  Perry  H 

1920 

Dunning,  L.  T 

1918 

Bonesteel. 

1920 

Kenaston,  Hampton  Ray,  (Mrs.) 

Sturgis. 

B.E.,  M.E 

1914 

1920 

Bovidle. 

Timber  Lake. 

1910 

Prann,  Wilbur  E 

1920 

Brookings. 

Wanbay. 

Hogstad,  Anton,  Jr 

1918 

1920 

Centerville. 

Yankton. 

1910 

Vanderhule,  Geo.  W 

1920 

Colome. 

Watertown. 

1920 

Jones,  David  Franklin 

1895 

Conde. 
Ross,     Otto     Ellsworth,     Ph.C. 

Morton,  Richard  D 

1920 

Staley,  James  M 

1920 

Ph.G 

1908 

Zieske,  Arthur,  Ph.G 

1910 

Dell  Rapids. 

Webster. 

Bent,  Edward  Clarence 

1915 

Halbkat,  Franklin  W 

1916 

1918 

Landsberger,  Theodore  D 

1920 

Winchester. 

Estelline. 

Prince,  Clofton  O 

1914 

Hoffelt,  Edward 

1910 

TENNESSEE. 

Henry. 

Aldons,  John  C 

1920 

Centreville. 

Coble,  Hartie  Lorenzo 

1920 

Bryant,  Francis  Asbury 

1920 

Chattanooga. 

Hot  Springs. 

Voight,  Joseph  Frederick 

1893 

Highlye,  L.  E 

1913 

Clarksville. 

March,  Leonard  W 

1920 

Coulter,  George  W 

1917 

Brown,  Floyd  Woodford 

1910 

Dyersburg. 

Hazeldine,  Earl  L 

1918 

Lipscomb,  W.  L 

1914 

Milbank. 

Harriman. 

Leavitt,  Ethel  M 

1920 

1914 
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Henning. 

Turner,  Thomas  David 1918 

Humboldt. 

Nooner,  Thompson  A 1914 

Jackson. 

Nance,  O.J 1916 

Johnson  City. 

Whitehouse,  Harry 1917 

Knoxville. 

Brown,  Frank  S 1914 

Rosenthal,       David       Abraham, 

Ph.G 1894 

Memphis. 

Crowe,  Robert  Latta 1914 

Robinson,  James  Scott 1869 

Sheel.  Edward  Valentine 1918 

Trotter,  Charles  Kirkwood 1920 

Murfreesboro. 

Kerr,  Bryan  Broough 1920 

Nashville. 

Clark,  Ira  Benton 1909 

Deason,  Henry  Rushing 1920 

Hubbard,  George  Whipple 1913 

Hutton,  Major  Ernest 1919 

Johnson,  Phil  D 1920 

Kirber,  Richard  Henry 1920 

Kremers,  Roland  Edward 1920 

Kuhn,  David  Jacob 1920 

Mansfield,  James  Roy 1919 

Pully,  Luther  Smith 1910 

Ruddiman,      Edsel      Alexander, 

Ph.C,  Ph.D.,  M.D 1894 

Smith,  Frank  Leslie 1910 

Weise,  Carl  E 1914 

White,  William  Rufus,  Ph.C.  .  .  .  1904 

Young,  Clarence  C 1910 

Newbern. 

Westbrook,  Charles  Gray 1912 

Sharon. 

Shannon,  Thomas  J 1905 

Smithville. 

Mason,  Harlin  Eggleston 1918 

Somerville. 

Rhea,  Howard  M 1914 

Union  City. 

Oliver,  Henry  Madison 1920 


-TEXAS. 

TEXAS. 
Austin. 

Graham,  J.  W 1916 

Neville,  Wm.  R 1918 

Ballinger. 

Weeks,  John  A 1916 

Bartlett. 

Leatherman,  D.  K 1920 

Batson. 

Teel,  William  Polk 1920 

Bay  City. 

Huston,  Peacher  Grattan 1920 

Bellville. 

Carter,  Quintus  Elton 1910 

Bomarton. 

Seydler,  Robert 1910 

Brownsville. 
Wilhnan,  William  George 1904 

Brownwood. 
Hallum,  Charles  M 1920 

Cleveland. 
McMahon,  J.  D 1920 

College  Station. 
Blackberg,  Solon  Nathanel 1920 

Crockett. 
Bishop,  William  Perm 1914 

Cuero. 
Duggan,  John  Marion 1920 

Dallas. 

Atkinson,  C.  W 1918 

Beukma,  Cornelius 1915 

Carson,  Charles  E 1918 

Coulson,  James  Thomas 1906 

Cousins,  Walter  Henry 1915 

Crockett,  William  Goggin 1920 

De  Lorenzi,  Albert 1890 

Donald,  Lee  Otis 1919 

Fletcher,  Joel  Morgan 191.r> 

Hilterbrand,  Enos  Alexander.  .  .  .  191  (i 

Long,  Eugene  Hughes 1919 

Marvin,  Z.  E 1916 

Mitchell,  Lloyd  Benjamin 1912 

Skillern,  W.  A 1920 

Urbish,  A.  J litis 
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Dilky. 

Breininger,  M.  H 1916 

Eagle  Pass. 

Carson,  Roger  L 1918 

El  Paso. 

Calderon,  Guillermo 1918 

Ryan,  Ambrose  Eugene 1907 

Encinal. 
Guerrero,  Juan  Cantu 1911 

FarmersvUle. 

Rike,  Zeb  W 1916 

Flatonia. 

Mikulik,  Ed.  M 1920 

Forney. 
Adams,  Walter  Dickson 1913 

Galveston. 

Buckner,  John  Clark 1905 

Koester,  Hermann 1910 

Wilder,  Gaston  H 1916 

Garwood. 

Pinchback,  J.  R.,  Jr 1920 

Gonzales. 
Walker,  Robert  Hamilton,  B.S., 

Ph.M 1907 

Groveton. 

Under,  W.  T 1920 

Halletsville. 

Saccar,  Michael,  Ph.G 1905 

Houston. 

Burgheim,  Jacob 1892 

Dwyer,  Frank  B 1915 

Jacobs,  D.  E 1920 

Lewyn,  Isadore 1920 

Knox  City. 

Frizzell,  T.  P 1920 

Lockharl. 
Westmoreland,     Edwin     Reese, 

Ph.G 1910 

Longworth. 

Clark,  WiUis  Anthony 1918 

Lubbock. 

Duering,  Henry  Charles 1901 

Manor. 
Wentland,   William   Henry 1914 


TEXAS UTAH. 

McKinney. 

Dulaney,  Joseph  Field,  P.D 1902 

Nordheim. 

Brunkenhoefer,  Fred 1920 

Orange. 

Huddle,  Hunter 1920 

Polh. 
Bomba,  Onufry  Joseph 1910 

Richardson. 
Harben,  Sam  P 1918 

San  Angelo. 
Buttery,  Lester  Le  Roy 1916 

San  Antonio. 

Dietel,  Herman  J 1920 

Dreiss,  Hermann  E.F.,  Ph.G.. . .  1912 

Fischer,  Albert  Martin 1915 

Hein,  Henry  F 1918 

Martin,  Albert  J 1918 

McElroy,  C.  E 1920 

Nester,  Herman  August 1909 

Pfeiffer,  John 1918 

Prassel,  Frank 1919 

Staffa,  August  E 1915 

San  Marcos. 
Shipe,  Columbus  A.  (Miss) 1914 

Taylor. 
Carleton,  Henry  Lincoln 1910 

Texarkansas. 
Carrol,  Paul  Douglass 1920 

Texline. 
Dyche,  Wm.  E 1915 

Troupe. 
Ogletree,  William  Dulany 1920 

Vernon. 
Brown,  Robert  Owen 1914 


Yoakum. 
Koerth,  Emil  Christian 1910 

UTAH. 

Brigham. 
Eddy,  Wynn  Leland 1908 

Logan. 
Riter,  Benjamin  Franklin 1910 
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Ogden. 

Hartley,  Deane  C 1918 

Culley,  John,  Ph.G 1908 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Dayton,  Walter  Henry,  Ph.G...    1908 
Harms,  Herman  E 1908 

VERMONT. 

Barton. 
Pierce,  Fred  D 1909 

Brattleboro. 
Root,  Wilfred  F 1912 

Burlington. 

Luck,  Louis  H 1915 

Zottman,  Wm.  H 1918 

Marshfield. 
Oilman,  Elbridge  Wheeler 1907 

Monlpelier. 

Slade,  Henry  Allen 1899 

Morrisville. 

Cheney,  Arthur  Lewis 1907 

Newport. 

Livingston,  Urban  Smith 1920 

N.  Ferrisburg. 

Claflin,  Walter  Addison 1896 

Rutland. 

McClallen,  E.  Gregory 1912 

St.  Johnsbury. 
Bingham,  Charles  Cat.vin....    1875 

Eastman,  Welcome  B 1912 

Windsor. 

Skinner,  Charles  Herbert 1914 

Skinner,  Oakley  Smith 1915 

VIRGINIA. 

A  Itavi.sta . 

Brugh,  Ewell  Ashby 1918 

Bedford  City, 

Hurt,  Robert  II L920 

l.vle,  Walter  L 1918 

Camp  EilStis. 
Margerum,  Donald  Cameron...    1918 

Cedar  Muff. 
Seott,  John  C 1980 


Charlotte. 
Williams,   Walter  G 1920 

Chatham. 
Thompson,  G.  E 1918 

Chilhowie. 

Greever,  E.  V 1920 

Chrisliansburg. 

Miller,  Robert  Leroy 1920 

Crozet. 
Clark,  Andrew  J 1920 

Culpepper. 
Goldsborough,  Charles  Henry. . .    1898 

Danville. 

Clanton,  Jesse  Turner 1920 

East  Radford. 
Hopkins,  Robert  Smith 1919 

Edinburg. 
Holtzman,  Joseph  Harrison 1919 

Farmville. 
Mcintosh,  Frank  W 1920 

Graham. 

Gillespie,  T.  W 1920 

Litz,  James  Edward 1920 

Hampton  Roads. 

Dennis,  Edward  G 1919 

Swan,  Edwin  Garner 1919 

Zembsch,  Laurence 1919 

Harrisonburg. 

Avis,  James  Little 1!»0.r> 

Williamson,  J.  W 1919 

Leesburg. 
Littlejohn,  Horace 1918 

Manassas. 

Spies,  Gilbert  Eugene 1980 

Ml.  Clinton. 

Rolston,  William  Whitmore 1919 

Norfolk. 

Kimball,   Chester   Orvis 1916 

Morcellus,  Miller 1980 

Murdy,  William  Fletcher,  I '.I  i.S.  1916 
Nelligar,  Frederick   Dennis   . ...    1907 

O'Brien.    Daniel  Joseph 1980 

Smith,  William  Oscar 1980 

Taylor,  Thomas  Ramsay 1918 

Thome,  Charles  Carroll 1920 
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Walker,  Robert  Lee 1920 

Wilson,  Edward  Claudius 1919 

Occoquan. 

Beach,  Clifford  H 1919 

Petersburgh. 

Bowman,  Robert  Lee 1920 

Congdon,  Frank  Carr 1920 

Crump,  Edwin  Adams 1920 

Francis,  Rozier  L 1920 

Guthrie,   Charles  Luther 1920 

Knock,   Thomas  Franklin 1911 

Partin,  Robert  Nelson 1920 

Smith,  Robert  Blackwell 1920 

Totty,  Richard  Robinson 1920 

Portsmouth. 

Clark,  W.  D 1920 

Schreurs,  H.B.,  H.S.,  U.  S.  N.  . .    1917 

Pulaski. 
Seagle,  Dexter  E 1918 

Radford. 
Osborne,  Melmoth  Mercer 1906 

Raphine. 
Thomas,  William  McClurg 1919 

Richmond. 

Bird,  Lloyd  Campbell 1920 

Bolenbaugh,  Albert 1909 

Briggs,  Andrew  Gessner 1890 

Burnett,  Benjamin  Edward 1920 

Curd,  Thomas  Nelson 1907 

Ham,  Thomas  J 1920 

Harrison,  William  P 1920 

Johann,  Adam  Ernest 1910 

Johnson,  George  W 1920 

Lichtenstein,  Julian 1918 

Miller,  Turner  Ashby,  Ph.G 1894 

Monroe,  Roger  E 1918 

Parker,  Ray  M 1919 

Phipps,  Morris 1917 

Pryde,  J.  Richard 1920 

Rudd,  Wortley  Fuller 1915 

Saunders,  Miss  Hilda 1920 

Spence,  Chas.  Aubrey,  Jr 1920 

Taylor,  Edgar  Darby 1910 

Traylor,  C.  B 1920 

Varlet,  Miss  F 1920 

Varlet,  Miss  S 1920 


Walker,  Charles  F 

Weinstein,  Samuel 

Wilson,  Eugene  C 

Winne,  Arthur  L.  I 

Wood,  Carroll  E 

Woody,  Sam  B 

Roanoke. 
Lambert,  Maud,  Ph.G .  . . 

Shenandoah. 
Hudson,  Edgar  Yager.  .  .  . 

South  Boston. 
Reeves,  W.  T 


Tazewell. 

Haley,   Henry  T 

Jackson,  John  Edward.  .  . 
Martin,  Thomas  Fairfax. 
Perry,  J.  O'Keeffe 

Woodstock. 
Clower,  Joseph  B 


L919 

1919 
1919 
1920 
191S 
1920 

1915 

191S 

1920 

1920 
1918 
1919 
1920 

1919 


WASHINGTON. 

Bremerton. 

Clark.  Gwendolen  Doloros 

Colfax. 

McCroskey,  Virgil  T 

Puyallup. 

Truedson,  Eric  P 

Seattle. 

Blalock,  Jesse  Nelson 

Carr,  Eva  Sabina 

Fenlon,  Edwin  Whitney 

Gilliland.  William  Lester 

Hickey,  Mrs.  Catherine  C 

Hindman,  Frances  Edith,  Ph.C, 

M.S.  (Miss) 

Holmes,  Henry  Elliott 

Jamieson,  Francis  Thomas 

Johnson,   Charles  Willis,   Ph.C, 

B.S.,  Ph.D 

Kinne,  Clare  Bernard 

Kracower,  Bella 

Linton,  Arthur  Wilson 

Lofgren,  Frederick  Valentine.  . . 

Lough,  Jacob  Wallace 

McGogy,  James  Frank 


1920 

1915 

1904 

1909 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 

1915 
1880 
1920 

1903 
1920 
1920 
1901 
1920 
1920 
1915 
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WASHINGTON — WEST 

McLean,  James  Walter 1911 

Needham,  George  Herbert 1920 

Orosa,  Maria  Ylagan 1920 

Osseward,  Cornelius,  Ph.C 1897 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 1920 

Rubenstein,  Louis 1909 

Swingle,  Leroy  Dey 1917 

Watson,  Joseph  Ruerson,  Ph.C.  .  1904 

Wilkes,  Miss  Jean  Robin 1920 

South  Bend. 

Shone,  Bessie  Mabel 1920 

Spokane. 

Brown,  George  Elmer 1920 

Duerfeldt,  Henry  George 1916 

McRay,  Emily  C.  (Mrs.) 1915 

Whitloek,  William  Thomas 1915 

Tacoma. 

Faulkner,  John  William 1918 

Garrison,      Dayton     Burt,     Jr., 

Ph.G 1913 

Marr,  Fred  D 1915 

Norton,  Guy  Coe 1920 

Porro,  Thomas  J 1920 

Rein,  Tania 1910 

Wilbur. 

Bandy,  George,  Ph.G 1905 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Bluefield. 

Goodykoontz,  Charles  Henry .  .  .  1909 

Buckhannon. 

Young,  George  Orville,  Ph.G 1907 

Charleston. 

Krieg,  Arch 1916 

Clarksburg. 

Haymaker,  Frank  Berkshire.  .  .  .  1906 

Harper'  Ferry. 

Dittmeyer,  Walter  K.,  P.D 1907 

Morgantown. 

Bergy,  Gordon  Alger 1917 

Dent,  Gaylord  Hess 1915 

Moore,  W.  H 1915 

Wood,  Frank  Davidson 1915 

Petersburg. 

Judy,  J.  N.,  M.D 1916 

Judy,  Marion  H 1920 


RGINIA — WISCONSIN. 

Wellsburg. 
Elson,  John  R 

Wheeling. 

Baer,  Herbert  O 

Coleman,  John 

Herget,  Frederick  Welton. 
Irwin.  William  Wilson 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire. 
Boberg,  Otto  Johan  Sinius . 

Fond  du  Lac. 
Kremer,  Berthold  James.  . 

Hudson. 
Mickelsen,  Henry  C 

Jefferson. 
Fischer,  Ray  Otto 

La  Crosse. 
Beyschlag,  Charles 


Madison. 

Fischer,  Richard,  Ph.D 

Kremers,       Edward,       Ph.G., 

PhD 

Langenhan,  Henry  August 

Lewis,  Henry 

Miller,  Emerson  Romeo 

Reif,  Herman  Peter 

Richtmann,  William  Oscar,  Ph.G. 

B.S 

Wakeman,  Nellie  A 

Williams,   Edward,   Ph.C,  B.S., 

M.S.,  Phar.M 

Milwaukee. 

Alberts,  M.  Lee 

Bodinus,  Edmund 

Eckstein,  Solomon  A 

Graw,  Paul 

Keating,  Frank 

Kochanski,  Edmund  H.  J 

Krembs,  Ernest  Maximilian 

Lange,  Leonard  A 

Raeuber,       Edward      Gottfried, 

Ph.G 

Ruenzel,  Henry  Gottlied 

Schrank,  Charles  Henry 


1918 

1916 
1905 
1920 
1914 


1913 
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1911 
1880 

1901 

1887 
1908 
1908 
1895 
1920 

1904 
1918 


1912 
1919 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1918 
1903 
1913 

1900 
1892 
1876 
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Thatcher,  Edmond  Sheldon 1017 

Urban,  Leopold  Charles 1912 

Neillsville. 
Sniteman,  Chari.es  Clarence.    1881 

Oconomowoc. 
Peters,    Henry    August,    M.D., 
Ph.G 1903 

Racine. 

Baltes,  Miss  Helen  L 1920 

Horlick,  Alexander  James 1904 

Horlick,  William 1913 

Horliek,  William,  Jr 1913 

Thiensville. 
Seyfert,  Paul 1900 

Watertown. 
Eberle,  Herman  Theodore 1901 

Wausau. 
Albers,  William  W 1909 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne. 
Roedel,  Andrew  Edward 1919 

Laramie. 
Beath,  Orville  Andrew 1919 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

Edmonton  South. 
Gaetz,  Halley  Hamilton 1918 

MANITOBA. 

Winnipeg. 

Bletcher,  Herny  Ernest  John.  .  .  1904 

Colcleugh,  Murray  Chrisholm.  . .  1913 

Connell,  Thomas  A 1915 

Harrison,  George  Waller 1914 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Neiv  Castle. 
McCormick,      Percy      Maurice, 
Ph.G 1916 


ONTARIO. 

Gitelph. 
Stewart,  Alexander 1005 

Ottawa. 

MeGill,  Anthony 1918 

Watters,  Henry 1912 

Stratford. 
Waugh,  George  James 1862 

Toronto. 

Graham,  William  Barton 1919 

Heebner,  Charles  Frederick 1894 

Hurst,  Robert  Oscar 1916 

QUEBEC. 
Montreal. 
Moore,       Alexander      Benjamin 

Journeaux 1914 

5/.  A  gat  lie  Des  Moats. 

St.  Amour,  Omer 1915 

Three  Rivers. 
Williams,    John    Lewis,    Doctor 

Optics 1909 

Westmouni. 
Frosst,  Charles  E 1919 

SASKATCHEWAN. 
Saskatoon. 
Campbell,  Alexander 1914 

SANTO  DOMINGO. 
Santo  Domingo  City. 

Castro,  A.  Rodriquez 1918 

Oca,  Rene  R 1919 

Rodrigueza,  Rene 1918 

CUBA. 
A  rtemisa. 

Gavalda,  Milanes  Antonio 1918 

Camaguey. 

Catala,  Alfredo-Sanchez 1919 

Sanchez,  Dr.  Felix  Enrique 1920 

Taquechel,  Eduardo  G 1920 

Trillo,  y  Carballo  Anna  J 1920 

Cruces. 
Prieto,  Jose  Ramon 1915 
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CUBA- 

Fuhuta. 
Fernandez,  Dr.  Antonio  Capari  y 

Havana. 

Abreu,  Gerardo  Fernandez 

Alaean,  Armando  J 

Alacan,  Jose  P.,  Phar.D 

Alaean,  Sylvia  C 

Arrieta,  Horacio  G 

Bacallao,  Gonzales  Casas  y 

Bosque,  Arturo 

Calonge,  Luisa  (Miss) 

Capote  y  Diaz,  Jose 

Coll,  Paula 

Delgado,  Joila  Estrella,  M.D.  . . . 

Delgado  y  Valdes,  Emiliano 

Diaz,  Jose  Guillermo 

Diaz,  Dr.  Manuel  J 

Faundo,  Eduardo  Garcia 

Goltz,  Carl  Julius 

Hernandez,  Cartaya  J 


FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Herrera,  Sergio 

1920     Johnson,  Manuel 

Johnson,  Theodore,  M.D 

1907      Llarena,  Maria  Gonzales  y 

1920  Montero,  y  Taquechel    Eduardo 

1911  G 

1916      Moya,  Cartas  A 

1920      Pazosy,  Boada  Felipe 

1920     Ramirez,   Dr.  Rogelio  H 

1907  Holquin. 

1916  Gonzales,  Teodoredo  M.  Guiter- 

1920         rez 

1916  Mantanzas. 

1915     Mesa,  Dr.  A 

1918  Manzanillo. 

1907     Vasquez,  Carlos,  R.V.,  M.D 

1920  Media  Luna. 

1915      Sanchex,  Miguel 

1915  Santa  Clara. 

1907      Jimenez,  Filomeno 


MEMBERS  RESIDING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
(Except  Canada  and  Cuba.) 

Abert,  Moses  Mordechai,  B.A.,  B.C.,  M.Phm.,  Beirut,  Syria,  Turkey 

Andrade,  Cesar  Daniel,  Guyaquil,  Equador,  S.  A 

Berguido,  Luis,  Panama  City,  Panama 

Chapman,  Oswald,  Panama  City,  Panama 

Fong,  Job,  Canton,  So.  China 

Gonzales,  y  Jones  Jose  A.,  Barrauquilla,  Colombia,  S.  A 

Hallaway,  Robert  Railton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Carlisle,  England 

Hertzberg,  Paul,  Bordeaux,  France 

Jee,  S.  H.,  Dr.,  Shanghai,  China 

Jurado,  Bolivar,  Ph.C,  Ph.B.,  Panama  City,  Panama 

Ladakis,  Triantaphylle,  Beirut,  Syria 

Lee,  Tachong,  Ipoh   Perak,  Malay  Peninsula 

Link,  Alexander  J.,  Tutuila,  American  Samoa 

McLean,  Walter  Graham,  Tutuila,  Samoa 

McMullin,  David  John,  H.  S.,  U.  S.  N.,  Pago  Pago,   Tutuila,   American 

Samoa 

Murray,  Alexander,  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  C.  A 

Patch,  Janus  Alfred,  Beirut,  Syria 

I'ermanda,  Das.,  Calcutta,  India 

I'irie,  Alfred  Mitchell,  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  C.  A 

Staimitopoulos,  Dr.  George,  Beirut,  Syria 

Tcsehc,  Hjalmar  Gustaf  Anderson,  Soedcrtelje,  Sweden 

Vail  der  Widen,  P.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

Wbu.comr,  Hunry  Solomon,  London,  England 

Wooyenalca,  Keizo,  Tokio,  Japan 
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1907 
1911 
1913 

1920 
1920 
1916 

1916 


1915 
1920 
1914 
1919 
1920 


1916 
1918 
1920 
1916 
L913 
1915 
1905 
1920 
1918 
1915 
I'.iliT 
1919 
1917 
1920 


1916 
1908 
1908 
1918 

i  903 
1920 
1919 
1920 

lM7.r. 
1907 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  DIED  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  THE  1917  YEAR  BOOK. 

DECEASED.  RESIDENCE.  ELECTED. 

Apple,  Franklin  M Philadelphia,  Pa 1905 

BASSETT,  CHARLES  H Boston,  Mass 1867 

Behrens,  Emil  C.  L Chicago,  111 1893 

CORNELL,  EDWARD  A Williamsport,  Pa 1873 

Eckford,  Joseph  W Aberdeen,  Miss 1883 

Engelhard,  George  P Chicago,  111 1919 

Etzel,  John  L Clear  Lake,  Iowa 1897 

GOOD,  JAMES  M St.  Louis,  Mo 1871 

Gundrum,  George Ionia,    Mich 1882 

Hauser,  Charles  A Covington,  Ky 1918 

Hoffman,  E.  Grace Philadelphia,  Pa 1916 

HOLMES,  CLAYTON  W Elmira,  N.  Y 1873 

Jacob,  Charles  William Forest  Park,  111 1914 

Jacocks,  John  T Dyersburg,  Term 1913 

Josenhans,  Reinhardt  C.J Chicago,  111 1907 

Kettler,  Edw.,  Jr Milwaukee,  Wis 1896 

Lentz,  Frontis Baltimore,  Md 1916 

Lord,  Leon  S New  Brighton,  N.  Y 1916 

Maguire,  Edw.  S Detroit,  Mich 1897 

McKellips,  Clarence  M Portland,  Ore 1909 

McNifi,  Frank  J Anthon,  Iowa 1915 

Menzies,  John  William Buffalo,  N.  Y 1911 

Muench,  Wm Syracuse,  N.  Y 1899 

O'Gorman,  Theophilus  Vincent Port  Townsend,  Wash 1897 

Orr,  Edward  Emery Revere,  Mass 1918 

Patterson,  Theo.  H Chicago,  111 1869 

Perry,  Fred  W.  R Detroit,  Mich 1885 

Purel,  Victor  Honore New  Orleans,  La 1918 

Schmid,  Rose  P .'Chicago,  111 1911 

Smith,  William  M Trevorton,  Pa 1918 

Stone,  Clarence  G New  York,  N.  Y 1901 

Tansey,  Owen  Hilary Montreal,  Canada 1915 

Thome,  Edgar  Reynolds Jackson,  Mich 1918 

Tobias,  Morris New  York,  N.  Y 1915 
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.ports  from  Aden,  201 
increasing  tenacity  of  mucilage  of,  110 
substitutes,  220 
Acer  spicatum  as  viburnum  substitute,  302 
Ace  t  aldehyde,  preparation  From  acetj  hue,  424 

Acetic   acid,    manufacture,     1^7 

British   imports,    486 
Acetone,  assay  in  urini 

British   import-    ol 

detection  of,   425 

from  seaweed.  288 

manufacture.   487 

test  in  urine,  54  i 
Acetozone,  129 

Acetum  arscnicale.  Wiborg.    L30 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  American  makes  of,  488 

analysis  of,  in   mixtures,    188 
incompatible  with  alkalies,    I'm 
poisoning    from,     188 
esters,  assay  of,  489 
Acid  bottles,  stoppers  for,   77 
Acid-resisting  ware.  07 
Acidimetric    ass;i > 
Acids,  organic,  486 
Acidum  protocetraricum.  130 
Aconite,    adulterated    with    aconitum    chas- 

manthum,  22] 
Aconitum     chasmanthum,     as     aconite     sub 

shtute,  221 
Acriflavine,  as  wound  dressing,  532 
Acrosyl,  130 
Actinium,   the   parent   ol 
Acyclic    nitrilcs.    44:i 
Aden,  exports  of  gum  from,  201 
Adenine,  of  no  value  in  polyneuritis     ,n,, 
Adhesive  for  surgeons,   V 
Adonis   davurica.    ]<•■'• 

vernalis,  constituents  of,   221 
Adrenaline,  attempted  suicide   with,   505 
Advertising   the   drun    store,   48 
Afenil.  130 

African  plants  yielding   fixed  oils.  461 
Afridol,   130 
Agar,  Japanese  production   of,   222 

sources,  222 
Agropyron  repens,   244 
AKrosteinma  githago     288 
Aker   campoiiK,    295 
Aknol  powder,    130 
Albromin,    130 

Albumin,    horse,   as  egg    substitute,    537 
test  in   urine.  o4o 
three-tube  test,  540 
Albuminoids,  sensitive  test   for.  .v;. 
Albuminurea,   simulation  of,     '17 
Alchemy,  history  of,  38 
Alcohol  as  a  wound  antiseptic,  214 
Of,    42"> 
Australian    production    of    industrial,     128 
disinfecting   value  of,  420 
from  calcium  carbide,  126 
nipa  palm,  426 
sea-weed,   127 
wood   waste.  427 
solidified,     (-'7 
Of,  428 
Alcohols,  use  in  microscopy     204 
Aldersou's  glycerin  and  ichthyol,  97 
Aleima,    181 
Alizarine,  131 

Alkalies,  perchlorate  assay  of,  351 
Alkaloidal  assays,  315,  JU4 

ion,  sensitivity  of.  504 
tungstatea    a     tasteleai    mi  dii  im 


Alkanna   tinctoria,    268 
Alkanet  substitute,   268 
Alkarson.  131 
Alkylthioglucosides,  synthesis  <>f,  62 

Alligation  and  percentage  solution,  7lt 
Allotropin.    [31 
Mlphen.    131 

AUylisothiocyanate,  as  poison  ga 

Almond  oil.  hydrogenated,  properties  of.  400 

Aloes,  use  as  -.  sedative,  222 

manganese  content  of  ash,  218 

pharmacognosy  of,  222 

South  African  exports,  of,  223 
Alpha-naphthol,  sensitive  test  for,    Mil 

Aluminum    acetate,    use    in    water-pro 

action  of  acetic  acid  on.  370 

hydroxide,  solubility  ol 
Alunitc  ores  as  source  of  potasfa    361 
Alutan.    131 

Alvpin,  relative  anesthetic  activity,  211 
Amaloy,  391 

Amanita    verna,    a   toxic    toadstool, 
Amber  bottles,  substitute  for,  7^ 
Ambrine  substitutes.  91,  131 
Ambryl,    131 

Ambulance  work   in   France,    16 
American  Army  pharmacist,  17 

chemical  industry,  future  of.  826 

drug  plant  cultivation.    19! 

pharmacy,  development,  29 

Amides,  structure  ol     1 12 

Amidoacetophenol.  1  t>N 

Amomum     aromaticum ,     so.irce     of     Bengal 
cardamom,   113 

korarima,  source  of  cardamom.    Korarima. 

4  13 
xanthoides    as    cardamom    adulter  am 
villosum.   as  cardamom   adulterant,   232 
Ammonia,    assav    in    urine.    ~i  1  7 

Ammonia,    oil,    109 

Ammonium  formalin  thioeyanate,  132 

molybdate,    recovery    from    analytic    resi- 
dues, 387 
Ampuls,  manufacture  of,  78 
Amylogenase,   132 
A  naeroxydases,  329 

..  nru  method  ol 
Analytical  chemistry,  323 
Anesthaini 
Anesthetics,  local,  comparative  activ 


of. 


211 


Anestyl  viel,  132 

Angina  pastilles,  167 

Ant  deterrenl   ,  79 

Anthemis   cotula,   as  chamomile   adulterant, 

221 
wild.  a.s  matricaria  substitute.   223 

mis,  production  of.  633 
Anthraquinone,  assav  of,  327 
manufacture  of.  441 

Antimony  tri-iodidc,  metastable  form  of,  883 

ose,  132 
Antipneumococcus  vaccine.  541 
Antipyrinc,  microchemistry  of,  396 

and  potassium  chloride,  relative  anesthetic 

activity  .  211 
i.i.  fMiip.itibilities,  441 
.  [enium  dei  ivath  es  "f ,  44 1 
Antiseptic  inhalations,   129 
bampoo,  3 1  -' 

solution.  99 

Antiseptics  •■  tivil y  of,  206 

no!  coefficients  of,  206 

■  i .; 


[ndex. 


osr, 


toxicitj   of,  20fi 

wound.   214 
Antiseptoil.  132 
Antistaphine,  133 

Antitoxin,  diphtheria,  chemistry  of,  ''II 
Antrolcine,  133 
Anuric  tablets.   133 
Anusan  ointment.   133 

suppositories,  133 
Aolan,  133 
Apendicol,  133 
Aphogol,  133 
Apinol,  133 
Apocinchonine.  508 
Apomorphine.  delicate  reaction,  506 
Apothecary  in  literature,  59 
Apothcsin,  relative  anesthetic  activity,  21  1 
Apparatus,  r.; 

Apricot  seed,  yield  of  oil  from,   461 
mphorata.    Merck.    134 

traumatica,    Sendneri,    134 
Aquou,  90 
Arachide  nuts   source  of  variety  of  peanut  oi 

472 
Arbutin.  detection  in  urine,  52S 
Arctostaphylos  ura-ursi.  analysis  of  fruit.  22 
Argan  fruit,  constituents  of,  224 
Argania    sideroxylon,    source  of  argan    fruil 

224 
Axganin,  224 

Argols,   obtaining   tartrates   from,    501 
Argon,  commercial  preparation  of,  344 
Argosan.  134 
Argyrol.  relative  activity,  368 

solutions,   deterioration   of,   368 
Aristophanes'    reference    to    pharmacy  .        I 
Aristols,   composition   of,    442 

American,  17 
Army  pharmacist.   American     17 
Australian.    17 
Dutch.  18 
French,  15 
Japan.  17 
Spanish.  17 
Aromatic  cascara,    95 

elixir,  compound,  92 

nitriles,  443 

waters,  90 
Arrowroot,  St.  Vincent  export  of.  224 
Arsaminol,    134 
Arsamom,  134 
Arsaquinin,  134 
Arsenic,  assay  in  organics,  382 
in  pills  containing  iron,  381 
in  sheep  dips,  383 
in  urine,  548 
British   output,    383 

colloidal,  feeble  toxicity  of.  383 

improved  Marsh  assay.  3S1 

in  glucose,  assay  of,  477 

Rhodesian  production,  383 
Arsenophenylglyein,   134 
Arsenotungstic   acid    as    phenol    reagent.   45 

reagent  for  alkaloids,  506 
Arsenotungstomolybdic    acid    as    phenol    rea 
gent.  457 

reagent  for  alkaloids,  5IHi 
Arsenous  acid  pills,   without  acacia.  221 
Arsenphenol  amine  S.  134,   135 
Arsine,  toxicity  o 
Arsinosolvin.  1  35 
Axsitrol,  135 
Arsofortonal,  135 
Arsphenamine,  318 

administering,  443 

report  on  American-made,    II.; 

tests,  i 13 

toxicity  of  American-made,  ill 
Artabotrys  odoratissima,    IMS 
Artichoke,  yield  of  alcohol  from,   128 
Asafetida,  microchemistry  of,  225 
Ascaridine,  135 


Ash,  potash  contenl   of,  353 

Ashes,  composition  of,  353 

Asiatic  licorice,  267 

Asparagus    sprengeri,   composition  of  oil  of, 

226 
Aspirin,  etymology  of,    190 

properties  and   tests,   490 

tablets,  adulteration.    110 
manufacture,  1 19 

alkaloidal,  315,  504 
Asthma  powder.  170 
Atoxyl  assays.  445 
Atropine,  analogues  of,  506 

antagonism  to  physostigmine,  507 

in    hiccough,    507 

sulphate,    melting   point   of,    506 
Australian    Armv   pharmacist,    17 
Axytea,  135 
Azophen.  135 


Bachelor's  button  as  soap  substitute,  28s 
Bacteria  and  fungi  in  plants.    I0._. 
Bacteriologic    media,     colorimctric    assay    of, 

193 
Bacteriology,  193 

relation  to  pharmacy,   104 
Bacterol,    135 
Bactonat,  135 

Bagdad,  the  cradle  of  pharmacy,  30 
Balance,  hand,  using.  60 
Balata.  sources,  225 
Balsam  of  tolu.  assay  of,   298 
Balsamum    apoplecticurn,    135 
Bamber  oil,  108 

Barber's  pneumonia  specific.   136 
Barbital,   136,  39S 

as  a  poison,  445 
Barbital-sodium.   398 
Barium  chloride,  toxicity  of,  360 

dioxide   in    formaldehyde    disinfection,   433 
sulphate  in  X-ray  work,  "til 
solubility  in  water,  361 
Barosma  venusta.  oil  of,  409 
Bassia  longifolia,  saponin  of,  529 
Basy  bread,   136 
Bay  oil,  410 

Bearberry.  analysis  of  fruit,  225 
Beech,  potash  content  of.  353 
Bees'  wax,  constants  for,  314 
Beetles,   drug  store.   219 
Belgian  pharmacy  journal,  61 
Belladonna,  cultivation  in  California,  225 

leaves,  alkaloidal  content  of,  226 
stems  in.  226 

root,   Indian.  226 
Benegran,  136 

Benzin.  non-inflammable,    101 
Benzoin,  Siam,  constituents,  227 
Benzol,  commercial  nomenclature.  401 
Benzonitrile,    443 
Benzoylmetapheuetidine.  453 
Benzyl   alcohol,    136 

as  local  anesthetic,  440 

beuzoate,   136 

bromide,  as  poison  gas,  397 

cyanide,  443 
Berlin,  a  historic  pharmacy  of,  31 
Bermuda    grass,    as    couch    grass    adulterant, 

244 
Bi  imei  ■  ■  salic]  1  naphthol  paste,  111 
Beta-eucaine,    relative     anesthetic    activity, 

211 
Hetu-meth\sticiuic    a<  id,    265 

Beta-naphthol,  phenol  coefficient  of,  206 

Belulol,    410 

Biebrich  scarlet,  use  as  ;i  stain,  533 
Bignonia  leucoxylon,  new  principle  in,  222 
Mile    pigments,    test    in    blood,   556 

test  in  urine,  549 

Biochemistry   of    pla 
Biology,  203 
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Biological   products,   information   concerning, 

19  1 
Biologic  testing  of  heart  tonics,  215 
Miosulfol,  187 
"Hipp"  paste,   112 

Birch    wood,   distillation   products  from,   438 
Bismuth,  etymology,  310 

purification   of,   385 

sources  of,  386 

subnitratc,   assay   of,   387 

toxicity  of,  380 
Bitro-phosphate,    137 
Bitter  bush,  233 

Black  mint,  cultivation  in  Japan,  227 
Bleaching  powder,  in  formaldehyde  disinfec- 
tion, 433 
solutions,  effect  of  light  on,  359 
Blepharocalix   gigantea,  411 
Blood,  assay  of  chlorides  in,  55G 

corpuscles,  counting,  204 

count  fluid,  204 

creatuua  assay  of,  556 

Teichmann's  test  for,  555 

test  for  bile  pigments  in,  556 
Boiler  corrosion,  prevention,  79 
Bois  d'Inde  anise.  410 

citronelle,  410 
Boletus  cervinus,  history  of,  228 
Bolshevism  in  pharmacy,  3 
Boluphen,  137 
Borax,   history  of,  348 

production  in  Tuscany,  348 
Boric  acid,  history  of,  348 

increasing  solubility  of,  348 
production  in  Tuscany,  349 
Bornyl  bromoisovalerate,  137 

camphor,   structure   of.   413 
Boro-hypochlorite    mixture,    114 
Boron,  microchemical  detection  of,  347 
Botanical  nomenclature  of  the  U.  S.   P.,   19G 
Botanist,  wanderings  of,  196 
Botany,  first  book  on,  217 

general,  195 

geographic,  201 
Brass,  etching  of,  79 
Brazilian  jalap,  278 
Brilliant  green  as  an  antiseptic,  533 
as  wound  antiseptic,  214 
relative  toxicity  of,  206 
British  Pharmacopoeia  Supplement  to,  3 
Brometone,  propionic  and  butyric  esters  of  429 
Bromine,  American  production  of,  337 

as  poison  gas,  397 

retention  in  the  organism,  337 
Brom-isovaleryl  urea,  145 
Bromo  acetone,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Bromo-ketone,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Bromomuisim-,   1 87 
Bronchial  pastilles,  166 
Bronze,  etching,  79 
Broom,  new  alkaloids  from,  228 
Brovalol,  137 

Brucinc,  colorimetric  assay  of,  507 
Brunswick  black,  as  floor  stain,  79 
Buchu,  cultivation  of,  229 

South  African  production,  229 
Buckthorn  juice,  uses  of,  116 

manganese  content  of  ash,  218 
Bufotalin,  new  reaction  for,  529 
Burdock,  use  in   furunculosis,  230 
Burning  glass,  pharmaceutical  origin  of,  32 
Burrawong  palm,  source  of  alcohol,  428 
Butea    frondosa,    use    to    increase    yield    of 

indigo,  536 
Butterfat,  detection  of  foreign  fats  in,  463 
Butter,  Vatenta  and  crisma  tests  for,  463 
Butyric  acid,  tests  and  assay  for,  490 
Bynochrismol,  137 


Cacodylatc  of  sodium,  iif   malaria,   491 
Cadmium  chloride,  assay  with  pyridine,  372 
Caffeine  sodium  benzoate,  official  standards 

for,  508 
Cajuput  oil,   Dutch  Hast  Indian,  407 
Calcerbs,    137 
Calcibran,   138 
Calcidon,  138 
Calcium  acetate,  British  imports,  487 

carbide,  alcohol  from,  4J<". 
British  imports,  357 

carbonate,  solubilitv  in  boiling  water,  357 

cyanamide  as  a  fertilizer,  358 

formo-tannate,  138 

glycerophosphate   ampuls,   sterilization   of, 
75 

iodide  in  tuberculosis,  358 

oxide,  assay  in  presence  of  carbonate.  358 

sulphide  as  antidote  for  bichloride.  377 
Calcodyline,  138 
Calomel,  improved  assay,  376 

oil.  110 
Calorose,   138 
Campetrodine,  138 
Camphene,     dextrogyrate,     conversion     into 

isobornyl  acetate,  411 
Camphor  emulsion,  without  acacia,  220 

Japan's  monopoly,  412 

production  and  uses,  412 

shortage  of  Japanese,  411 
Camphorated    oil,    intravenous    injection    of, 
97 
polarimetric  assay,  98 
Cananga  oil.    Dutch   East  Indian,  408 
Cannabis,  American  exportation,  230 

and  its  extracts,  231 

as  opium  substitute,  231 
Cannolo,  269 
Capsules.    91 

obesity,  91 
Caraway,. Tunis,  230 
Carbenzol,    138 
Carbon,  assay  in  urine,  549 

dioxide,  assimilation  by  plants,  196 

etymology,    317 

monoxide,  assay  in  inflammable  gases,  349 

tetrachloride,  as  a  delousing  agent,  429 
as  a  fat  solvent,  430 
Carbonate   assay   apparatus,    63 
Carbonates,    assay    in    presence    of    thiosul- 

phates,  325 
Carcolid,  139 
Cardamom,   adulteration   of,   232 

Ceylon  exports,  232 

oil,  Mysore,  413 

South  India  production,  232 
Cardiacal  glucosides,   new   reaction  for,   528 
Cargentos,   139 
Carnauba  wax,  Brazilian  exports,  233 

constants  for,  314 
Carotin,  in  oils  and  vegetables,  534 
Carrageen,  262 

Carthamus    oxycantha,    oil    from    seeds    of, 
286 

tinctoria,  oil  from  seeds  of,  286 
Carum  copticum,  source  of  thymol,   124 
Carvacrol  content  of  oil  of  coleus  amboinicus, 
242 

from    spruce    turpentine,    414 

from  sulphide  turpentine,  414 
Caryodendron  ormocense,  oil  from,  463 
Caryophyllin,    properties    of,    446 
Cascara  sagrada  fluidcxtract,  assay  of,  95 

manganese  content  of  ash,  218 
Casein,   French  exports  of,  305 
Casein-hygrol,    139 
Casein-phosphorol,    139 
Cosh  vs.  credit  business  in  pharmacy,  A8 
Cashew  nut,  oil  from  hull 
Cassava,  yield  of  alcohol  from,  428 
Cassia,  manganese  content  of  ash,  21 S 

oil,  constituents  of,  415 
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Ca^tela    Nicholson!,   histology   of.    233 

Castor  oil.  administration,  lW 
as  aeroplane  lubricant,  466 
as  wound  dressing,  467 
bean,   alkaloid   in.  235 
foreign  oils  in,  467 
plant,  Egyptian  cultivation,  235 

California  production,  235 
production,   465 
substitute.    466 
tests   for   puritv,    467 
Castrox,  139 
Catakal,  139 
Catalysis,  318 

Caterpillars,  destroying,  SO 
Catechol,  in  tree  exhudations,  447 
Catgut,  sterilization  of,  76 
Cat  tail,  uses  of.  299 

Cavea  tanguensis,  a  new  composite,  197 
Cellophane,   139 
Celluloid,  softening,  80 
Cellulon,  a  new  textile.  81 
Cellulose,    products    of    vacuum    distillation 

of.  477 
Ceparian.   139 

Cephaeline.  in  dvsentery,  510 
Ceralan.    140 
Cerambine,    131 
Cerates,  91 
Cerelene.  140 
Chamomile.  Spanish.  223 
Chaparra  amargosa,  histology  of.  233 
Charcoal,  production  from  kelp,  349 

vegetable  decolorizing,  349 
Chase's  nerve  pills.   140 

Chemical  industries,  effect  of  the  war  on,  326 
industry  in  America,  326 
laboratory,   history  of,  33 
manufacturing,  problems  due   to  war  con- 
ditions,  326 
research  institute,  English,  61 

institute,    Japanese,    62 
structure  and  physiological  action,  393 
theory,    method    of   teaching,    3 
Chemicals,  Australian-U.  S.  trade,  327 

Dutch  manufacture,  327 
Chemistry,    analytical,    323 
colloidal.  322  " 
commercial,  326 

industrial,  organic,  and  the  war,  400 
inorganic,    315 
of  the  household,  328 
organic,   393 
physical,  318 
Chenopodium  quinoa.  constituents  of  seed  of, 

235 
Cherry  seed,  yield  of  oil  from,  461 

oil,  properties,  467 
Chicago   Veteran   Druggists'   Association,   61 
Chicle,  adulterant  of,  258 
Chieopoxtle,   a   new  oil-bearing  fruii.   236 
Chicory,    diastastic    decomposition   of  inulin 

of,  236 
Chile    saltpeter,    detecting    adulterants,    357 
Chilean    potash,   353 

Chillies,  cultivation   in   Nyassaland,   237 
Chinese  potash,  353 

Chloral    hvdrate,     British    exports    and    im- 
ports of,  430 
Chloralose,    general   anesthesia   from,   430 

pharmacology  of,  431 
Chloramine,    140 

antiseptics,   44  7 
Chloramine  B.  140 
Chloramine-T,  manufacture,  447 
paste,  447 

relative  toxicity  of.  206 
Chlorazene.  447 
Chlorates,  differentiation  from  hypochlorites, 

337 
Chlorcosanc.    44  7 
manufacture,  40 


Chloretonc.  detection,  431 
Chlorides,  assay  in  blood.  556 

in  presence  of  thiosulphates.  325 
Chlorinated    antiseptics,    solvent    action    of, 
207 
eucalyptol,  preparation  of,  450 
wound  solutions,  104 
assav  of,    104 
Chlorine  as  a  sterilizing  agent,  335 
as  poison  gas,  397 
assay,   368 
use  in  scabies,  336 
Chloroacetone.   as  poison   gas.  397 
Chloroethyl  sulphide,  as  a  poison  gas,  43 
Chloroform    as    wound    antiseptic,    431 
British    imports,   431 
manufacture  of,  431 
preservation,   432 

why  more  dangerous  than  ether,  432 
water,  90 
Chloromethvl-chloroformate    as    poison    gas, 

397 
Chloropicrin,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Chlorosulphonic  acid,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Choleokinase,   140 
Cholergol,  140 

Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine,  improving,  123 
Chymol,    141 

Cinchona    alkaloids,    identification    by    crys- 
tallographic    measurements,    508 
British  imports,  237 
Colombian  barks,  237 
cultivation  in  Dutch  East  Indies,  237 
effect  of  war  on  production,  237 
Java   exports,    238 
Philippine,   238 
quality  of,  238 

robusta    as   substitute    for   cinchona   succi- 
rubra,  238 
Cinchonigine,    509 

Cinchonine,  isomeres  and  derivatives  of,  509 
Cinchoniline,    509 
Cineol,  properties  of,  415 
Cinnabar,    deposit   at   Idria,    375 
Cinnamon,  Ceylon  exports,  239 
Cissampelos  pareira,  structure  of,  239 
Citral  improved  assay  method,  415 
Citrochloride  of  iron,  solution  of,  107 
Citronellal,  416 

Citronella  oil,  Ceylon,  production,  416 
Dutch    East    Indian,   407 
Javanese,  416 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  462 
Citrus    decumana,    255 
Claudine,    141 

Cleaning  compound  for  drain  pipes,  81 
Coal  oils,  spreading  power  of,  403 
Cobalt,  separation  and  assay,  389 
Cocaic  acid,  structure  of,  504 
Coca,   Java  exports,  240 

Cocaine,    British    imports    and    exports,    510 
derivatives,   510 
in  dentistry,   511 
Japanese   imports,   517 
pronunciation    of,    511 
relative    anesthetic    activity,    211 
Cocchine,    141 
Cocoa,  formula  for  hot,  81 

products,  analysis  of  shells  in,  240 
"Cocoa  teas,"  analysis  of,  240 
Coconut   oil,    Ceylon   exports,   469 
emulsified,  93 
shells,  acetic  acid  from,  487 
"Cocorico,"  an   African  oil,  462 
Cod    liver    oil,    hydrogenated,    properties    of, 
460 
Lofoten    production ,    306 
Newfoundland,  306 
Norwegian  exports,  306 
Coffee,  antiseptic  value  of,  241 
extracts,  94 
substitutes,  microchemljtry  of,  211 
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Coinage,  dc<  imal   agitation  in   England,  21 

Coleomerc,    i  1 1 

i  oleus  amboinu  us,  volatile  oil  ol 

Collaborator  .  lisl   of,    1 

College  training,  first  steps  toward.  -1 

Colleges  of  pharmacy,  privately  owned,  3 

Colloidal  ■ feebli    toxii  ii  y  oi .  383 

chemisti  y,     322 

gold,  369 

hydroxides,  adsorption 

metal 

silver,  367 

sulphur  in  rheumatism,  340 
Collosol  i 


iodil 


141 


npositii 


of. 


Collosols,    1  11 
Coloring  matters,  532 
Colorless   tincture   of   iodi 

[24 

Combelen.  1  12 
Combinal,  142 
Combretine,    I  12 

Combretum  Rambaltt,  fluidex  tract  of,  142 
Commercial    chemist)  y .     <2i> 
pharmacy     '7 

college  training  in,    1 
Composite,   evolution   in,    197 
irritability  of  stamens  of,   200 
new   genus,    197 
Compound  aromatic  elixir]  92 
solution  of  cresol    99 

phenol  coefficient  of,  206 
(  ondenser,  a  simple  and  effective     I 
Conepia   grandlflora,    source    of   oiticica    oil, 

471 
Conservation   in   pharmacj      19 
Containers,    77 

Convallamarin,    new    reaction    for,    529 
Con  volutin,    biological    action    of      530 

Cookery  hook,  seventeenth  century,  42 
Cooties,  formula  for,  SI 
Copper,     assay    of,     365 
in  gelatin,  537 
color    of,    .'iliti 

in  tuberculosis,  366 
Coriander,   Bombay,  242 

Indian,    242 
Coriaria   mvrtifolia   as    tn.ii  i<>!  .tin    ;idnltcraiit, 

269 
Cork,  substitutes  for,  82 
Corks,  making  impervious,  82 
Corn  cockle  as  soap  substitute,  288 

oil,  properties,  469 
Coi  puscles,   blood,  count  in 
Cotarnine,  therapeutics  of,  512 

a  poor  hemostatic.  512 
Cotton    glands,    chemistry    and    histology    of 
glands  of.   243 

Upland,    chemistry    of,    '-A'.i 

Cottonseed   products,   toxicity,   244 

Couch      grass,      adulterated      with      Bermuda 
grass.    24  1 

Coumarin,    adulterated,    1 17 
Creatinin,  assay  in  blood    556 
Cremc   Circassienne,    l  12 
Cremules,    128 
C  i-  .I sot e    diff<  reno        no     oaiacol,  451 

phenol  coefficient,  206 
1  n   ol   compound  solution  <«f.  preparation  of, 
oc 

mixtures,  phenol  assay  of,  457 

phenol    coefficient    ol      KM 

solutions,  preparation  of,  99 
Cresoh*,  deodorizing  of,  450 

of  1 i     ol  lead  in,  502 

British  imports  and  i  (ports,  503 
Cresylic  a<  id,  phenol  coefficient  of.  200 
I  ii Irui    pi  u,i  i  ultivu i  in,   191 


1     t,   ..Mr.        tl 

Crithmum  ma.itimum 

l'i.  i. 

Croton  bark,   Transvi 

ill,   24 

of     Transvaal     crab 


bark]  24  i 
( 'i  on  bej i  | 
Cryogenin,    i  12 

1    m    of    solutions  of  its 
salts,  512 

microchemical  test  for,  519 
Cubeb,  simple   test    f<.t    quality,   245 
Culture    media,    clarifying,    195 
Cupronal,    142 

Cuprous  oxide,  color! metric  assay  of,  366 
Cyanocuprol  as  a   wound   antiseptic,   214 
Cyanogenetic    glucosidcs,    nomenclature   for, 

528 
I  \  m  :  ol,    1  12 
Cvnodon    dactylon,    2  1 1 
Cyolareon,    l  12 

Cystoptens    alpina,     cyanogenetic    glucosidcs 
Cytoseruni.     1  l.i 


vith     lettuce    root. 


Dandelion,    adulter 

245 

Dakin's   solution,    action    of   ligatures.    103 
apparatus.    (">"> 
history    of,    101 
loss  in  strength.    101 
pharmacy  and  physiology  of,   102 
report    OH,    102 
stabilizing.    103 
Datura,    alkaloids   of,    513 

alba,  alkaloidal  content  of,  24(1 
metallioides,  resins  of.  246 
Decimal  coinage,  agitation  in  England,  21 

ui  pharmacy,  meaning  of,  5 
Dehydrated  food.  217 
Delphinium   gcycri.   toxicity  of.   26C 
glaui  escens,   toa  icil  >    i  ■ 
subalpinum,  toxicity  of.  266 
Denmark,    shortage    of    pharmaceuticals    ii 


Denova,   143 

Desmethoxy-yangontn,  205 
Detergol,    t  13 

Dextrose,  colorimetric  assay  of,   177 

Diabroma,    1  13 

Diachylon    powder.     143 

Diagnostic   laboratories,    regulation    of,    2 1 

Dial,  1 13 

Diallyl-dibarbituric  acid,  in  insomnia,  491 

Dialysis  apparatus!    56 

Di-aminoacridine     sulphate,      169 
Di -amnionic  thy  I    acrid  inc.    169 

Diapasm  cero-resineaux,  9 1 

Diaplasma,    143 

Diatomaceous  earth,  filtration  through.  i.7 

Dicamphor,    structure.    413 

Dichloramine-T  .      117 

idiosyncracy    to,     1  19 

pharmacology  of     149 

preparation  of,    150 

relative  toxicity  of,  206 

solvents  for,   I  19 

ad  di  penstng  of,  1 19 
I  lichloro  diethyl  sulphide    ts 
Dichloroethylene,     as     a     nan  otic,     432 
Dichloromet  hj  I  el  hi  i ,  as  poison 
Di-crotalin,     1  13 
Didial.   143 
Diemenal,    l  ll 

Diet  bylbarbit  uric       acid,        uiauuf  act  lire       of, 

192 

....  |  .;    ,      . 

1  digestive    powder,    1 70 

u  Livi    rIuco  ides  of,  247 
assay   of,   246 

.  tl, cleaning,  217 

fixed  oil  from,    170 
glucosides,  localization  of,  529 
relative    activity    of    dilh  n 
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tincture,  deterioration  of,  121 
Digitoxin.  new  reaction  lor    529 
Digitritrine,    144 
Digityle,    144 

Dimethyl  a  mine  dimethyl  aminothioearbonate 

as  rubber  accelerator 
Ditnethylamino-benzoylpentano!  hydro- 

chloride, 1S2 
Dimethyl  sulphate  as  poison  gas 
Dinitrobenzoyl    urea,   a  new    indicator     150 
Dionine.  tests  for,  514 
Dionol.    144 

Diphenyl-ehloro-arsiue.    as    poison  397 

Diphosgene,   as  poison   g 
Diphtheiia    antitoxin,    chemistry    of,    541 
Diplosal,    144 

Dipping   refractometer,   67 
Disguising  medicines    208 
Disinfecting    paste.     113 
Disodo-luargol.    144 
Dispargen,    144 
Dispensing,    cohege    training    in.    5 

pharmacy,  55 
Distillation,  history  of    07 
Dize,  old   letters  of.   34 
Dog  fennel.   224 
Dog   fish  oil.    470 
Domopon.  144 
Doreraone,   409 
Dormigene,    14j 
Douglas   fir.    melizitose 
Doushol.     145 
Drain    pipe    cleaner.    81 
Dreiaform,    145 
Drug  ash,  manga 

culture,    188 
farming,  scientific,  193 

growing,   shall   the   amateur   attempt?    100 
history,  216 

plant   cultivation   in   America,    i'n 
in     Crimea,     191 
1S9 


479 


content  of. 


in    Russ 
plants.  Indie 
Drugs  and  che 
327 


i,    191 

i,  201 

licals,  South  Afr 


crude,   202 
hypersusceptibility    toward.    209 
idiosyncracies  toward,    2  Hi 
origin  of  some.  210 
vegetable,    220 
Drug  standardization.   214 
store    advertising      i-s 
beetles,  219 

pricey  should  be  higher,  50 
recollections,    34 
salesmanship.    5  I 
stores,  a   war-time  need,    "it) 
testing   on   the   isolated   uterus,    211 
trade,  the  war  work  of,  51 
Dubatol,  145 

Duboisia  Hopwoodii,  248 
Eeichardtii.  248 
myoporoides,  248 
species,  alkaloids  of,  248 
Duriron,   389 
Dutch    Army    pharmacist,    IS 

East  Indies,  medicine  in,  46 
Dyes,    Swiss   exports,    1532 


Ear  oil.    110 

Ear-wax,   solvent   for.   208 
Earth's  crust,  composition  of,  32S 
Eatonic,    145 

Eccaine.  from  cocaine,  510 
Echinacea,    first    use    of,    2 1  li 
Eehinocystis  Oregana,  constituents 
of,  249 


Bdaphon,   1 4  "i 

Educational  pharmacy,  3 

\tract,     1  l."> 
Blapfaomyces  granulatus,    source  of    boletus 

Klectroctiprol.    145 
Elements,  complexity  of.  315 

history  of,  315 
Elixir  apt-ritivum  clauderi.  14G 

compound    aromatic.   92 

novo-hexamine.    146 

rht-i   eompositum,    146 

Elm.  potash  content  of 

Elshoitzia  enstaba,  oil  of,  417 

Elsholtzic  acid,  structure  of.  417 

Emetine  bismuth  iodide,  514 
elimination    of.    514 
in   dysentery,   260 

Emollientine.   140 

Empetrum    nigrum,    constituents   of,    249 

Emplastra,  92 

Empvroform.    140 

Emulsified  coconut   oil,   93 

Emulsifier,  soap  as,  92 

Emulsion  of  liquid  petrolatum.  93 
sesame  oil,  94 

Emulsio    oleosa,    without    camphor,    221 

Emulsious,  92 

physical  chemistry  of,  323 

Eniuisolade,    140 

Endo  aLr.ir,  use  of  sodium  sulphite  in  making, 
356 

English    chemical    research    institute,    02 
pharmacy,  during  the  war,  40 

Enterosan,    146 

Entol.  146 

Enzvnies.  effect  of  chlorides  and  nitrates  on. 
537 
pancreatic,  isolation  of,   540 

Epaetogen.    147 

Epilatorium  liquidum.   147 
Plenck,    147 

Epinephrine,  assav  in  tablets,  514 

Eponite,   147 

Epsom  salt,  first  use  of.  216 

Ergot,  fiuidextract  of,  90 

Erikodvl,    147 

Erythrol.    14s 

Essence  of  giuger,  constants  for.  122 

Etelen.    142 

Ethereal  tincture  of  iodine.    124 

Ether,    peroxide     containing,     cause     of     in- 
compatibilities,  432 

Ethylhydrocupreine,     action     on      diphtheria 
bacilli,  522 

Euarol.   14s 

Eucalyptol,   chlorinated,   preparation   of.   450 
relative  toxicity  of,  200 

Eucalyptus         Austra  liana,         refractometric 
reading  of  oil  of.  418 
dives,  refractometric  reading  of  oil  of,  418 
Maearthuri.   cultivation  in  Australia,   250 
oil.  production  in  Australia,  417 
oils,    refractometric   readings   of,   418 
polvbractea,      refractometric      reading      of 
oil  of,  416 

Eucodal,  148 

Eudoxin,   148 

Euonviiiiis   atropurpureus,   adulterated,   250 

Eupad,  US 

Eupatorium  glutinosum,  a  matico  substitute, 
253 
Rebaudianum,  a  sweet  plant    25 

Eurostrophine.     140 

Eusitin.    149 

Eusol,  148 

Eusol,  action  qf  ligatures,  104 

Evaporation,   history  of,  07 

Experience,    before    entering    college,    G 

Extract  of  glyeyrrhizu,  94 
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witch  hazel,  00 
Extracts,  coffee,  94 

Savoring  (5«  Flavoring  extracts) 
Extractura  Hydrastis  compositum,    1  lf> 


Facing  facts,  6 

Fagacide,  149 

Fanghi  di  vSalifani,    149 

Fango,  149 

Farsalbumin,   149 

"Fat-soluble  A"  vitamine,  525 

Fats,  properties  of  hydrogenated,  460 

Federation      of      American      pharmaceutical 

bodies,  62 
Feigol.  149 
Fellitine,  150 

Fennel,  adulteration   with  bitter  fennel,  254 
Feolathan,  150 
Fer  cremol,  150 
Fermangol,  150 
Fern,  potash  content  of,  353 
Ferral,  150 
Ferralbol,  150 
Ferratonal,  150 
Ferrharaine,  150 
Ferric  citrochloride,  solution  of,  106 

salicylates,   500 
Ferrichthol,    150 
Ferricodyle,   150 
Ferripton,    150 
Ferrogeen,    151 
Ferroglidin,    151 
Ferrolecin,   151 
Ferromanganin ,    151 
Ferro  silica  ware,  67 
Ferrosol,   151 
Ferrotogen,   151 
Ferrous  salicylates,   500 

sulphate,  phenol  coefficient  of,  206 
Fibrin  paper  as  a  hemostatic,  537 
Filtration  apparatus,  under  reduced  pressure, 
68 
through  diatomaceous  earth,   67 
Fire  extinguished   with   sawdust,   88 
Fish    oil.    hydrogenated,    as    lard    substitute, 

461 
Fixed  oils  from  fruit  seed,  401 

intravenous  injections  of,  463 
new  African  sources,  461 
new  Colombian  sources,  463 
solubility  in  alcohol,  463 
Flavine,    unsatisfactory    as    wound    dressing, 

534 
Flavoring  extracts,  assay  of  non  alcoholic,  S3 

non-alcoholic,  83 
Flaxseed  as  palatable  laxative,  253 
Flaxweed  as  soap  substitute,  288 
Floating  syphon  filter,  68 
Flocculation,   319 
Floors,  staining  black,  79 
Florida,  sponge  collection  in,  89 
Fluade,    151 

Kluidex tract    of    cascara    sagrada,    assay    of, 
95 

standards  for,  96 
ergot,  96 
squill,  96 
Fluidcxtracts,  95 
Fluorescein,  to  detect  death,  535 
Fluorescence,  319 
Fly  killers,  84 
poisons,  84 
Foeniculum     piperitum,     as     adulterant      of 

fennel,  254 
Folia  alypi,  255 
Foliage,  respiration,   198 
Food,  dehydrated,  217 
Foot  powder,  114 

Formaldehyde,  assay  in  phenol  mixtures,  457 
gaseous  disinfection  with,  433 
inicrochctnical  detection  of,  434 


Formanilide,    151 
Formalin-campho- phenol,    151 
Formicin,  152 
Formosol.  152 

Formvlmetaphcnetidine,    153 
Fossil  plant,  oldest,  199 
Frangulose,   152 

Frankincense,  exports  from  Aden,  201 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  source  of  Frassino  manna, 
269 

ornus,  269 
French  pharmacy,  46 
Frostalla,    152 

Frozen  plants,  remedying.    L98 
Fruit  extracts,  preparation  of  durable    M 
Fruits,  new,  220 

trees,  fumigation  of,  84 
Fuller's  earth,   adsorptive   power   of,   880 
Fumaria,  potash  content  of.  353 
Fungi  on  plants,  195 


Gallic  acid,  preparation  of,  531 
Gasoline,    fractionating    apparatus    for,    403 
Gastric  juice,  assay  of  hvdrochloric  acid  in, 
557 
test  of  digesting  power,  209 
Gastron,   152 
Gedropan,  152 
Gelatin  as  a  hemostatic,  538 

assay  of  copper  in.  537 
Gelatina   ferri  chlorati,    152 
Gelidium  Amansii,  as  source  of  agar,  222 

japonicum,  as  source  of  agar.  222 

pacificum  as  source  of  agai 

subcostatum   as   source   of   agar.    222 
Geneserjne,   constitution   ■■ 
Geographic    botanv,    201 

pharmacy,    45 
Geranium,    as    krameria    substituti 

nepalense,   constituents   of,    264 
German  drug  plant  cultivation,   189 

pharmacy,  history  of,  37 

surgical  supplies,  boycott  of,  62 
Ghassoul,  a  Morocco  drug,  254 
Ginger  essences,   consents   for,    122 
Ginseng,  Lafitoris*  memoir  on.  254 
Ginseng,  pharmacology  of  constituents,  255 
Gitalin,  new  reaction  for,  529 

properties,   529 
Glass,  effect  on  dogs,  85 

in  food  stuffs,  85 

optical,   manufacture  in    England,   85 

restoring  color  of,  78 

tubes,    insuring    precise    diameter,    78 
Gleditschia,  as  coffee  substitute,  211 

triacauthos,  24  I 
"Gliding  dialysis,"  06.    117 
Glolmlaria   alypum,    a   senna   substitute,   255 
Gluco-prulauraMti.    .">->< 
Glucoprunasin,  528 
Gluco-sambunigrin,  528 
Glucose,  assay  of  arsenic  in.    177 

British  imports,  478 

simple  reaction  for,  478 
Glucosides,  527 

cardiacal  new  reaction  for,  529 

digitalis,  localization,  529 
Glue,  production  by  bacteria,  85 
Glycarscnobcuzol .    1 63 

Glycerin    assay    of    mixture    of    rhubarb    ud 
soda,  109 

assay  of  water  in,  435 

decomposition  by  catah    * 

detection  and  assay,  435 

from  soy  bean  oil.  436 

In  official  galenicals,  466 

substitutes.  483 
Glycerites,  97 

GlycoUic  acid,  use  in  lemonade,  495 
Glycols,  manufacture  of, 
Glycomecon,  152 
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Glycyrrhiza  extract,  94 

uralensis,  adulterant  of  glycvrrhiza,    I'.   S. 
P.,  267 
Goat  bush.  233 

Gold,  colloidal,  preparation  of.  369 
Goldfish,  use  in  testing  habit-forming  drugs, 

215 
Goldwater  ordinance,  the,  21 
Gossvpium     hirsuiuin,     source     of     Upland 

cotton,  243 
Gossypol,   in   cotton   glands,  243 

toxic  principle  in  cottonseed  products.  244 
Governmental  pharmacy,  15 
Gradient  tank,  use  in  goldfish  tests,  218 
Graduate  instruction  in  pharmacy  colleges,  7 
Granugen  paste.  152 
Granulogen,    153 
Grape  fruit,  constituents  of,  255 

oil,  properties.  418 
Grapevine,  potash  content  of,  353 
Graphite,  colloidal.  349 
Greek  sage,  287 
Greenheart  wood.  227 
Greensand  as  source  of  potash.  352 
Guaiacol  carbonate,  identification  of.  451 
Guaiacol,  difference  from  creosote,  451 
Guaiaphosphal,    153 
Guaiodine.    153 
Gumus.    153 

Gutta  percha.  Nigerian    256 
Gynonnon, 153 

H 

Habit-forming  drills,  testing  on  goldfish.  215 

Heematoxvlon  Africanum,  25ti 

Haemoglopan  tablets.  153 

Hseiuostyptin.  153 

Haines  golden  specific.   153 

Hair  dressing  recipe,  212 

Halogens,  335 

assay  in  organic  compounds,  394 

assay   in   the   presence    of    mercury,    324 
Halozone.  447 

for  disinfecting  drinking  water,  119 
Hamamelis  extract,  90 

water,   90 
Hand  balance,  using,  69 

lotion.    108 
Hand's  worm   elixir.    153 
Harrison  Act,  21 
Hay  fever,  cause  of.  209 
Hazlitt's  views  on  the  metric  system,  25 
Health   Insurance,  compulsory,   20 
Heart    tonics,    biological    standardization    of. 

Heavy    metals,    microchetnical    test    for,    324 
Heliotropine  for  body-lice,  41S 
Hemoplastin,    154 
Hemotherapin,   154 
Henry,  O.,  as  a  pharmacist.  60 
Hen's  dulce.  262 

Heptane,  chemistrv   and   properties  of,  403 
Heptinchloroarsonic  acid,  154 
Heradine.   154 

Herapathite,  history  of,  522 
Herbacutin.     145 
Hermophenvl.  155 
Hemiaria   g'labra.    288 
saponin   of.  531 

hirsuta,  saponin  of.  531 
Hexamethylenamine  as  a  fuel,  515 

as  an  antiseptic,  515 

microchemical    detection    of,    434 

phenol  coefficient  of.  206 

tablets,  assay  of.   120 
Hexano)  phenvlacetic  ester,  in  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. 421 
Hexsotate,  155 
Histology,    204 
Historical    pharmacy,    J'J 
History  of  drugs,  216 


Homatropine.  analogues  of.  506 

tropate,  from  cocaine,  510 

Vitali's  best  negative,  516 
Honev  as  an  ointment  base,  308 

ash  test  for,  306 

British  imports  of,  307 

melizitose  in,  479 

preservation  of.   307 

Spanish  production  of.  307 

St.  Lucian  exports,  307 
Hops,  aroma  of,  256 
Horse  albumin  as  egg  substitute,  537 

chestnut  constituents,  256 
Horsemint,  yield  of  thymol,  424 
Humogen,  as  fertilizer,  219 
Hyclorite,   155 
Hydragrotin,    155 
Hydrargol,    155 
Hydrargyrol,  155 

Hydrastis,    alkaloidal    content    of  leaves  and 
tops,  257 

detecting  berberine  in,  257 
Hydrocarbons,  boiling  points  of,  400 
Hydrochinine,   155 
Hydrochloric  acid,  assay  in  gastric  juice,  557 

colorimetric  assay  of,  336 
Hydrocithin,    155 
Hydrocupreine.  action    on  diphtheria  bacilli, 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  decomposition  of  solutions 

of.  493 
tests  and  assay  for,  494 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  use  in  the  glass  industry. 

339 
Hydrogenated  fats,  in  making  zinc  ointment, 

properties  of,  460 

Ilvdro^en    dioxide,    action    of   lead    salts    on 
330 
action  of  sodium  borate  on.  330 
as  a  wound  antiseptic,  214 
assav,   330 
detection  of,  331 
for  restoring  furniture,  331 
Hydropsin,    155 
Hydroxypyridine,  of  no  value  in  polvneuritis, 

505 
Hygrophila  polysperma,  297 

salifolia,  297 
Hymenodictyon     excelsum,     constituents    of. 

257 
Hymenodictyonine,    non-existent,    257 
Hyoscyamus.  cultivation  of,  257 

wild-grown  in   Montana,   258 
Hypersusceptibility  toward  drugs,  209 
"Hypo,"  scarcity  of.  342 
Hypochlorites  as  wound  antiseptics,  214 

differentiation  from  chlorates.  337 
Hypochlorite  solutions,  assay  of,  106 

relative  toxicity  of,  206 
Hypophosphites,  assay  of,  346 
Hypophysis    solution,    effect    of    alcohol    on 

activity  of,  100 
Hypophytroin,  155 


Icteric  samples  of  urine,  550 

ldiosyncracies     toward     drugs,     210 

Illinois  pharmacy  law,  26 

Illuminating  gas,  pharmacology  of,  404 

Ilmesol,    156 

Indian   belladonna   root,   226 

drug    plants.    201 

from  resin,  258 
Indiana,   early   pharmacy   in,   33 
Indianapolis    pharmacy,    history    of,    38 
Indicator,  dinitrobenzoyl  urea  as,  450 
Indigo,  American-made,  535 

bacterial    production,    536 

increasing    natural    yield,    536 
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Industrial    alcohol    production    in    Australia, 

128 
industrial   organic   chemistry    and    th 

400 
Influenza,  cause  of,  210 

vaccine  inefficiency.  542 

use.  542 

value.  543 
Infundibular  extracts,  308 
Infusions,   advantages   of.   07 
Inhalations,    antiseptic,    129 
Ink,  blue-black,  86 

for  zinc  labels,  86 

radiographic,  B6 
Inorganic  chemist  rj     315 
1  nsect    flowers,    cultivation    in    Switzerland, 
259 

cultivation   in 
Insecticides,  use  of  poisonoiu 
Insurance,  compulsory  health    20 

Introduction,  1 

Inulides,   236 

Inulin,  formation  in   Jerusalem  artichoke,  IT'.i 

hydrolysis,    179 
Invertin.  influence  of  glycerin  on  its  activity, 

538 
lodagol,    156 
Iodeol,    156 
Iod-fortan.     156 
Iodiline,    1 56 

Iodine,  decolorized   tincture,  composition   of. 
124 

detection   of   small    quantities   of   chlorine 
in,  338 

ethereal  tincture  of,   124 

production  in  Prance 

production    in     lava.    330 

recovery    from    analytical    residues,    339 

relative   toxicity   of.    206 
tincture.     Churchill's,    improvin 
trichloride,    use    in    denlistrv.    389 

use  in  thyroid  hyperpla  i 
lodiperol,     156 
Iodoform    oil,    1  L0 

spray,  156 
Iodolenc,     156 
Zod-salusil,    157 
Iosorbol.   157 
Iowa  pharmacy  law,  28 

Ipecac,  alkaloids  of.  2f">0 
Colombian    exports.    260 

in  dysentei  y,  260 

in    endemibin ■■:■  ' 

powdered  should  be  recognized  in    U,  S.    P  . 
201 
Ipoh  aker.  295 
[ri  ii   moss  as  a  food.  262 

zinc  pasl  e,    I  I  -; 
Iriphen,  151 

Iron,    acid    resistil 

atom,  experiences  of,  389 

fixing  in  wood,  87 

reduced,  detection  of  COppei   in    389 
Esoamyl  nitrile,    143 
Isobutyl  nitrile     I  13 
Isoemetinc.    260 

isolation  and  properties.  .'>I7 
[so  w  i  \  l  hydrocupreine    187 

[sopropylhydrocupreine,  action  on  diphtheria 

bacilli    522 

nitrile,  443 
i    opyrum    Fumaroides,    as    source    of    h\  dro 

cyanic  acid,  262 
Isoquercitrin,      pland  cotton,  243 

Isotonic    CO 

solutions,   LOO 
Isotopic   elements,    X  ray   spectra   ol     364 

Italian    consumption    "cure,"    1"»7 


LltOl 


pharn 

propi  ii 

[xolon,  157 


18 


Jalap.    Brazilian     27* 

.lalapin.   biological   action   of.   530 

Jamaican   drug   imports,    201 

Japan  wax.  constants  for,  314 

Japanese   chemical    research    institute.   G2 

J     R.  L    cascade  treatment,    157 

Jeffersonia   dubia,   265 

Jelutong,   resin    from     258 

Jessenia  polycarpa,  oil  from,   163 

Journal,  Belgian  pharmai 

Juglans  cinerea,  structUD 
nigra,  structure  of,  263 
species,  charact*  risti  263 

Junior  pharmacist,  21 


Kalodont    tooth   paste.    158 

Kankroidinum.   Schmidt,    158 

Karava    gum.   as  tragacanth   substitute     24>3 

Kauri  gum,  New  Zealand  exports  of    263 

Cava    acid,    265 

Kava  kava,  constituents  o 

Keats  as  a  pharmacist.  60 

Kerocaine    158 

Ketoimidotetradiazol.     17'J 

Kidney  stones,  solubility,  211 

Kinectin,    15S 

Kinnikinic,   225 

Kjeldahl    assay,    use    of   sodium    sulphate    in, 

39 1 
Knives  and  scissors,  sterilization  of,  77 
Kopok,  as  a  wound  dressing,  263 
Ko-Woren,  265 

Krameria.  German  substitute--     265 
Kremofos,   158 
Ktesotin  Cresol,  158 
ECresalkal,  158 
Kultur  w.  Culture.  62 
Kyritz-Pyritz,  the  apothecary  in,  59 


Labelling  of  poison       28 

Lactic  acid,  assay  of,   19 1 
use  in  lemonade,  195 
i       tose,  assay  in  milk ,  485 
Langol,  158 

Lanoleo-cerole,    126 

Lard,  hydrogenatcd  fish  oil  as  substitute,  461 
propei  i  ies  of,   460 

substitute,    470 

Larkspur,   seasonal    variations   of    potent    in- 
gredici 

Laudanine.    microchcinical    test   for.   519 

Laudanosine,  microchemical  reaction  of.  519 

Lausol.    158 

Lavandula  vera,  cultivation  of.  266 

Laws,   archaic  patent,   25 

pharmacy   {Set  Pharmacy  laws) 
Lead   glass,  danger  in   nursing   bottles     7  - 

of  tartar,  assay  oi    SOS 
Leeches,  308 

Legislative    pharmacv.  20 

Legislature    the  Mate.  L".t 
Lemongrass  oil,   Dutch   Easl    Indian.  4o7 
Lemon  oil   as  turpentine   substitute.   419 
production  in  America,  419 

■ 
.inalvsis,   2»>t"» 

i  conard 

Licorice.  Asiatu 

t ttract .  94 

manganese  content  of  ash,  218 
South    \lnean.  267 
Lignum  colubrinum.   296 

i\    in  presence  of  carbon  > 
deterioration   ol 
juice,  ramaican  t  uport  -    267 

..f.  410 
0 
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■id   content   of. 


Linaria   minor,   hvdroci 

26s 
Liniment  or  camphor,  07 

soap,    98 
Liniments.  97 
Liniinentum   Viennese,    1  50 
Linseed,  production.  268 

oil.  boiled,  as  rust  preventive,  471 
hydroi;enated  properties  of.  160 

oils,  differences  in  quality,  471 
Lint,  extemporaneous  manufacture  of.  87 
Liquid  petrolatum,  emulsion  of,  93 

iodinized,  404 

unoline,    159 
Liquor  anthracis  comp..   159 
Fischel.   159 

ferri   oxydati    natronati    saecharuti,    151 

hydrophysis,    100 

license,  pharmacist's  relation   to,    23 
Liquores,  99 

literature,  the  pharmacist  in,  50 
Lithium  salts,  toxicity  to  plants,  357 

theobromine    benzoate,    1 84 

theobromine  salicylate.   185 
Local   anesthetics,  comparative   activity,   '-'11 
Locust  seed,  as  coffee  substitute,  242 
Loganberry,  constituents  of,  268 
Levari  thins,    use    in    pharmaceutical    assays, 

3S6 
Lotio  cosmetica  acida.   159 
Lotion,  picric  acid.  213 

Williams-,  213 
Lotions,  108 

Luciferin,   synthesis  of,   529 
Luminal.   159 
Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  288 
Lysosulfol.    1(30 
Lysochlor.   159 
Lythrum    salicaria,    therapeutics    of.    268 


M 


Macrotomia    cephalotes,    alkanet    substitute, 

268 
Macrozamia   spiralis,   source   of   alcohol.    42S 
Magma.    11)9 

Magnesium  carbonate,  heavy,  as  a  cathartic. 
370 
precipitation  as  oxalate,  369 
sulphate   and  glycerin  solution,   phenol  co- 
efficient of.   206 
as  a  wound  antiseptic,   370 
pharmacology   of,   370 
salts,  action  on  wheat.  369 
Malachite   green,   as   wound   antiseptic,   214 
Male  fern,  oleoresin,  assay  of.  111 
Malted  milk,  microanalysis  of,  308 
Mammala,    160 
Mangalut.    160 

Manganese  content  of  drug  ash.  218 
etymology,  317 
numher  for  ftmdextract  of  cascara   sa    I    da 


96 

of  drug  extracts,  218 
Manila    rope,    distinction      from     hard     rope 

libers,   269 
Manna  capaci,  2C9 

Castelbuono   Frassino.    L'6'.i 

Frassino.  260 

Geraci,  269 

Italian  varieties,  269 

Rotamme  capaci,  269 

Turkish,   470 
Mannitol.  yield  from  Italian  mannas,  269 
Manufacturing  pharmacist,  war  problems  of, 


pharmacy,  development   in  Ind 
Marjoram,  adulteration   with 
Marquis'  reagent,  519 
Marsh  test,  improved,  381 
Mastisol,  substitute  for,    160 


34 


Matico,    adulterated    with    eupatorium    glu- 
tinosum ,   253 

Meat,  nitrites  in.  308 

Mei  opon .   160 

Medal,  pharmacy  honor.  63 

Miifi.i,    bacteriologic,    eolori  metric    assay    of, 

1 93 
culture,  clarifying,   105 
Medical  instruction,  medieval.  35 
Medicinal  plants,  present  and  future  supplies 

of,   202 
Medicine,    co-operation    with    pharmacy,    10 


,  old  tin 


iilies,    medical   teaching    at 


Medoform.    160 

Meerschaum,  cement  for,  87 

Melaleuca  uncinata,  resin  of,  271 

Melargen,  160 

Melizitose,  iivdrolysis  of,  479 

sources  of,"  479 
Melting    points,   determination   of,    70 
Menthol,  Japanese  exports,  420 

toxicity  of.  420 
Muracetin,    160 
Merchandizing  modern.  52 
Mercuric  chloride,   antidote  for,  376 
as  a  wound  antiseptic,  214 
first   uses   in    embalming    fluid,   220 
relative   toxicity   of,   20G 
toxicity   of,    377 

iodide,  red,  intravenous  use  of,  377 
Mercurophen,  relative  toxicity  of,  206 
Mercury,  absorption  by  inunction,  372 

American    production,    373 

assay  by  use  of  zinc  filings,  373 

bromide,    160 

critical  constants  of,  374 

detection  in  a   wound,  374 

excretion   of,   373 

history  of.  374 
Mercury,  Italian  exports,  375 

lactate,   161 

olinal.    161 

para-phenolsulphonic  acid,   155 

phenol  serum,   161 

test  in   urine,   550 

thymol    acetate,    preparation,    377 
Mesembryanthemum    crystallinum,     254 

nodiflorum,  254 
Mesue,  an  apothecary  of  Bagdad,  30 
Metallic  ions,  microchemical  test  for.  324 
Metabenzamine  carbazid,   142 
Metaphenetidiue  derivatives,  453 
Methyl   alcohol,   assay   in  ethyl  alcohol   mix- 
tures,   436 
blindness   from,   438 

decomposition     at      high     temperatures, 
138 

toxicity  of,  438 
Methylanilines,  catalytic  syntheses  of,  505 
Methyl  chlorosulphonate,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Methyl    hydrocupreine.    155 

action   on   diphtheria    bacilli,   522 
Methyl    isopelletierine,    separation    from    its 

isomeres,   520 
Methyl-pyrrolidinc,   281 
Melhyltoluidiues,      catalytic      syntheses      of, 

452 
Methylene  blue,  test  in  urine,  551 
Metric  system,  Hazlitt's  views  on,   25 

plea  for  speedy  adoption,  23 
Microchemical    assay    of    formaldehyde    and 
hexamethylenamine,  434 
detection   of    boron,    347 
test  for  heavy  metals,  324 
Microchemistry    of   opium   alkaloids,    518 

poisons,    394 
Microscope  in  the  drug  store,  205 
Microscopy,  204 
Mid-Orient    rubber,    285 
Migrol,   161 
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Military  pharmacist  (See  Army    pharmacist) 
Milk,  detection  of  cane  sugar  in.  482 

lactose  assay  of,  485 

malted,   microanalysis   of,   308 

new  protein  of,  311 

of     magnesia,      analyses     of    proprietary 
brands,  LOT 

oxyhydridase  in,  539 

reconstituted.   31  1 

sugar,  manufacture,  485 
Mimusops,  globosa,  source  of  balatn,  225 
Mint,  black,  cultivation  in  Japan,  227 
Mixed    vaccines.   543 

Mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  glycerin  assay 
of,  109 

Panchaud,  161 
Montserrat,  drug  production  in,  202 
Morphine,  assay  in  pharmaceutical^,  517 

barbiturate,  161 

British  imports  and  exports,  517 

Japanese  imports,   517 
Mortars,   history  of,   35 
Mosquito  lotion,  108 
Mowra  seed,  saponin  of,  529 
Mowrin,  a  new  saponin,  529 
Mucidol.    161 
Mucilage  from  seaweed,   110 

of  acacia,  increasing  tenacity  of,  110 
salep,  recipe,  221 
Mucilages.    1 10 

Musa   paradisaica,  source  of  plantain,  281 
Musk,  marketing  Chinese,  312 
Mustard   gas,   432 

oil,   influence   of  solvents  on   its  irritating 
action,  420 
iodine  value  of.  471 

seed,  Russian.  272 
Myrrh,  exports  from  Aden,  201 

N 

Nargentol,    161 

Nargol,  relative  activity,  368 

Naphtha,  etymology  of,  404 

Naphthalene  derivatives,  453 

Nature's   immunity,   211 

Naval   hospital,   commissary    work    in,    18 

pharmacist,  experience  of,  19 
Nebraskan  potash,  354 
Neko,   162 
Neoarsphenamine,   398 

tests,  143 
Neocaine  surrenine,  162 
Neodiarsenol ,    1 62 

toxemia   from.    452 
Neosalvarsan,  adulterated,    152 
Neosiode.   162 
Ncosthcsin,  162 
Nets,  tanning  of,  87 
Ncurosine.    102 
"Neutraleisen."  388 
Neutral  principles.  527 
Neutrarsen,    162 
New  York,  early  pharmacy  in 
N.  F.  elixirs  of,  92 
N'gore  nuts,  source  of  oil.  162 
Nickel-plated  ware,  cleaning  of,  87 
Nicotine  oleate,  as  cont  i'  i   m  ft    ictde,  518 
Nipa  palm,  alcohol  from.  126 
Nirvauol.  102 
Nitric  acid,  action  on   ui  ii       651 

manufacture  in   U.  S.,  343 
uses  and  tests,   8 11 
Nitrites,  acyclic,  443 

aromatic,  443 

reaction  for,  395 
Nitrites,    assay   of,   343 
Nitrogen  and  its  compounds,  342 

In   the  presence  of  mercurv,  324 

fixation,  842 
N'kamba  nuts,  source  of  oil,  162 
No.   7  paraffin,    103 


Nodusan.  103 

Nohring    B.    IV.    163 

Norecgonidine,  from  cocaine,  510 

Norit,    164,   349 

Normal  salt  solution,   107 

Nosophcn.    1  IS 

Novarial,    163 

Novasurol,    168 

Novatophan   K  ,    163 

Novit,    M7 

Novocaine   in   dentistry,    512 

relative  anesthetic  activity.   211 
tests  for,  518 

Nucleic  acid,  preparation  from  yeast,  495 
structure   of,    195 

Nucleohexyl.  104 

NTuguaiacn],    161 

Nursing  bottles,  dangerous,  78 

NTu  Tone.   164 

Nutromalt,     104 

Nux  vomica,  etymology  of,  272 
variations  in,   272 


Oak.  potash  content  of, 
«  Ibesity  capsules,  composition,  91 
Ocimum  basilicum.   Seychelles  oil  of,  409 
gratissimum,    Seychelles   oil   of,   409 
viride.  source  of  thymol,  423 
O-Do-Curc,    104 

Odorous  substances,  testing  strength  of,  21 
Oersted    Brothers,  the,  44 
Oil,  castor.  465 
of  ammoniac,  409 

barosma  venu tl 

bay,  Montserrat,  4 10 
West  Indian,  410 

blepharocalix,    411 

cardamom,    Mvsore,  413 

cashew  nut  hulls,  407 

cassia,  constituents  of.  415 

cherry  seed,  properties,  467 

citronella,    Ceylon   production,   416 

Klsholtzia.  constituents,  417 

eucalyptus,    Australian.    417 

grape-fruit,    properties,   418 

lemon,  American,  419 

limes,   Nigerian,  419 

mustard  seed,  iodine  value  of,  471 

orange,  production  in   Jamaica,  420 

pennyroyal,   analysis  of,  420 

peppermint,    a    new   constituent.   421 

pycanthetnuin.  constituents,   421 

rose,    Bulgarian,    122 
production,    422 

samphire.   French-grown,   422 

sesame,  detection,  473 

spearmint,  factors  affecting  yield,  423 

tar,  properties.    123 

tomato    seed,    470 
<  >il  salad,  quality  of  commercial,   173 

Oil    wound    dressings,    9! 
Oils,   volatile,   406 

significance  i ■>  plants,  208 
oil,  471 
Ointment  bases    lard  free,   L26 
bases,   preset  vai  ton   <►! .    127 

proper  choice  of.    120 
of  silver   nitrate,    127 
ringworm 

ointments.    126 

oleander  leaves,  co 

Oleandrin,    529 

Olea,   110 

old  man-in-the-giuuud,    219 

Oleic  acid,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  496 

Oleum  ferricum  colloid  di 

olfactoscope,  70 

i  illnal,   164 

Olive  cultivatii.ii   in    Qurope,    199 

history    of,    271 
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oil,   history  of,  274 

hydrogenated,   properties   of,    400 
Italian  exports  of,  472 
Oleoresin  of  male  fern,  assay  of.  111 
Oinpbalea    megacarpa,    source    of    castor    oil 

substitute,  400 
Ononin,   531 
Ononis  repens,  saponin  of,  531 

spinosa,  saponin  of,  531 
Ophthalmol  (Lindemann),  165 
Opium    alkaloids,    microchemistry    of,    518 

almost  colorless  preparations  of,  270 

assay  hindered  by  codeine  present,  274 
of  Swiss   Pharmacopoeia,  275 

improved,  274 

Chinese  regul   tion  of,  275 

cultivation  in   Europe,  193 

Egyptian  cult  vation  prohibited,  275 

Formosan  regulations,   276 

Fuller's  earth   unsatisfactory     diluent,   276 

Macedonian,  276 

Salonica,   277 

Serbian,  277 

U.  S.  P.  assay   .27S 

wax,  278 
Opolaxyl.    10 
Optons,  165 
Orange  oil.   Jamaican,   420 

peel,  analysis,  200 

seed,  analysis,  206 
Orchis  extract  tablets,    105 
Organic  acids,  assay  for  alkali  salts  of,  486 

chemistry,  393 

compounds,  action  of  light  on,  395 

matter,  rapid  destruction  of,  390 

solvents  from  seaweed,  288 
Organotherapy,  211 
Ormicet,    165 
Orris  fingers,  moldy,  27S 
Ortho-toluic  nitrile,  443 
Osmium,  new  reaction  for,  392 

tetroxide,  as  an  acid,  393 
Ovalbumin,  serum  test  for,  547 
Oxalic  acid,  toxicity  of,  496 
Oxidotherapy,   211 
Oxydihydrocinchonine,    509 
Oxygen,  intravenous  injections  of,  329 

transmission,  329 
Oxyhydridase,  539 
Oxy-mercury    sodium    orthochlorophenolate, 

184 
Ozone    mythical,  329 


Pacolol,  165 

Palau,  391 

Panacen,  255 

Panadonin,  105 

Pancreatic  enzymes,   isolation  of,  540 

Pandigiton,  247 

Papain,  Ceylon  exports,  539 

new  use  for,  539 

permanent  solutions  of,  539 
Papaverine,  test  for,  519 
Paper,  rendering  waterproof,  480 
Papier   Fayard,    165 

Para-aminophenol  derivatives,  assay  of,  452 
Para-dichlorbenzene,      pharmaceutical       uses 

of,  456 
Paraffin   films,   91 
Parakao,   131 
Paraldehyde,      quality      of      American      and 

British,   439 
Paramorfan,  166 
Paraphenetidin  derivatives,  452 
Parasulphone      dichlor  amine      benzoic      acid, 

447 
Para-tetanine,   100 

Paratotuene   sulphone   dichloramine,   447 
Paratoluic  nitrile,  443 
Parmint,    L66 
Parol,   166 


Parrafitoria.    166 

Parresin,   131 

Pasta  hydrargyri  oleinici,   Brookcr. 

Pasta  septic,    166 

Paste  for  gunshot  wounds,   113 

Pastes.   Ill 

Pastilli  bronchiales,   166 

contra  anginam.    167 

contra  tussim.   107 

pectorales,  Daniae,  107 
Patchouli  oil,  Dutch  Kast  Indian,  408 
Patchouli,  production  in  Straits  Settlements, 

278 
Patent  laws,  need  of  revision  of,  25 
our  archaic,   25 

medicine    ordinance,    the    Goldwater,    21 
Pavon,    167 

Peach  stones,  yield  of  oil  from,  461 
Peanut  oil,  hydrogenated,  properties  of.  460 
production  in  U.  S.,  472 
use   in   pharmaceuticals,   472 
Pectoral  pastelles,  107 

syrup,  176 
Pectosan,  107 
Pelletieriiie,     separalion     from     its    isomeres, 

520 
Pennyroyal  oil,  analysis  of,  420 
Peony,  former  medical  use.  279 
Peppermint  oil,  new  constituent  of  Japanese, 

Pepsin,  in  cheese  making,  540 

Pepsodent,   167 

Peptonal,  167 

Peptozon,    108 

Peralbin,   168 

Percentage   solutions   and    alligation,    70 

study  of,  320 
Perchlorate  assay  of  alkalies,  351 
Percolation  under  reduced  pressure,  71 
Perfume  tester,   70 
Perfumery    material,    217 
Periodol,  168 
Peruvian  quinua,  235 
Pervaporator,  75 
Petit  grain  oil,  U.  S.  imports  from  Paraguay, 

Petrolatum  emulsion,  93 

liquid,  iodinized,  404 
Petroleum,   Mexican  production,  404 

U.   S.   production,   404 
Pharmaceutical    corps,    why    it    should    be 
established,    19 

degrees,  meaning  of,  5 

research,  plan  of  work,  8 

samples,  legal  collection  of,  20 

service  for  American  soldiers,  17 

standards,   9 
Pharmacist,   army,    16 

how  he  may  serve  the  nation,  20 

in   literature,   59 


21 


Pharmacists,   military   recognition  of,  20 

naval    (See   Naval   pharmacist) 

relations   with  physicians,  56 

responsibility  of,   10 
Pharmacists'  wives,  in  service  of  thier  con 

try.  45 
Pharmacology,  205 
Pharmacopoeia,     British,    3 

U.  S.,  2 
Pharmacopceial   revisers,    tendency   of,    2 
Pharmacopoeias   and   formularies,   2 
Pharmacy,    a   profession   or    a  trade?   11 

as  a  profession,   11 

colleges,  graduate  instruction  in,  7 

commercial,    47 

conservation  in,  49 

co-operation  with  medicine,   10 

course,   a  practical   one,    12 

dispensing,  55 

early  German,   37 

educational,    3 
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pbic,   45 
historical,    29 

>noi    medal,  <i3 
in  Indianapolis,  ear] 
in   Russia,  early,    11 

instruct  ion .    univcrsii 

lav   ..i    Iowa    28 
law-  of   England,  26 

of  Illino 

uniformity  in,  28 
legislative,  20 
pots,   ttaliai 

what    it    should    be,    12 

women  in,  45 
Phenacetini     m  mi  Fai  in:.-    I  53 
Phenmethylol,    i 
Phenol  as  a   wound   antiseptic,  .'II 

aristol,    composition    of,     ill' 

assay  in  en-sol  mixtures,  457 
m  Formaldehyde  mixt 

coefficients  of  antiseptics    206 

relative    toxicity    of.    I'll!, 

Phenolphthnlcin    compatibility  of,  458 
influence  ■•!  on  its  anion  as 

indicati  u 
toxicity   or,    158 

Phenols,  arsenotungstic  reagent  roi     ' 
arsenotungstomolybdii      icid    n    gent,    i">7 

Phenomydrol.    168 

Phenopyrin.    168 

Phenyl  carbylamine  chloride,  a,  poison  gas, 

397 
Phenyl  ethyl  barbiturii    ami,   159 
Phenyl  ethyl  hydantoin,  162 
Philosopher's  stone  and  alchemy,  38 
Phlogiston  theory,    ;i7 

Physicians,     relations     with     pharmacists,     all 
Pholadc   dactyle,    Incifcrin    in.    529 
Phosgene,  as  pi 

Phosphate   stones,   solul.ilitv     21] 

Phosphoric  acid,  assaj  in  drinking  water,    146 

assay  in  fertilizers.  345 

nitromet  ric  as    n    of,      1 5 
Phosphites,   a     ,  ■    ol      [46 
Phosphorus,  s<  ologic  role       I  i 

Photograph],    developers     r|uali1  .  \\\  a    analysis 

of,  397 
Physical  chemistry,    lis 
Physostigmine,  antagonism   u>  atropine    507 
Picric  acid  as  a  wound  dressing,  497 
microchemistry   .,i     394 

scalp    lotion.    213 
test  in  urine.  551 
Picrotoxin.   microchemistry  of.   395 
Pigments,  significance   to  plants,   203 
Pill  rounder,   holder  for,   71 
Pills,  unpopularity  in  eighteenth  century,  30 
Pilulae  Ditten.   168 
Pine,  origin  of  resins  in,  280 
Pinotol,     I'.'' 

Pinus  maritimns,  origin  of  resins  in,  280 
I'iptustcgia  pcuni  ,  source  oi  Brazilian  jalap. 
278 
root,   resins   of,    L'7!< 
Pituitary  extract,  effect  of  alcohol  on.  312 
Pituri,   248 

Piturine,   identical  with  nicotine,   248 
Plant  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  107 
biochemistry,    198 

is,  significance  of.  203 

illinium, 

pigments,   siguilical 203 

Plant    structures.     I'.l'l 

Plantain,  a    i  om  all  1 1  enl   food,  281 

Plantago  majoi ,  oil   h i  ,,i     17.; 

oil,   473 
Plants,    frozen,    lei w,r        198 

pOlSOnOUS.    as    lie.      I  ,    id.  s 

recognition,    199 
Plasters,  92 
regenerating  adhesive  and  rubber,  92 

PlaStil     '  ill,, Ian.  e,    11.   a    Japanese     88 


ining  of.  87 
Platino,    391 

production   in    r 


,, 


South   Walt 


production    in    K 
substituti 
world's  production     392 
Plum  seed,  yield  of  oil  from     161 

Podopbyllin.  test  -  for,  1 1  I 

Podophyllum  peltatum,  collection  of,  281 

1'.  s    iy  assay  satisfactory,  281 
Pogosteman   Heyni  anw     ins 

PoiSOS  gases  used  in  warfare.  397 
Poisonous  plants   as  insecticides.  22(1 

recognition.    199 
Poisons,  danger  in  improper  labelling,  28 
Pommadc   Mem  as  i      L69 
Poppy  juice  constituents  of  sterile,  281 
ml,  hydrogenated,  properties  of,  460 

Post  graduate   students  i.i    phat 

Potash  from  alunite  or, 

Hue  dui  i     361 

sieensand,    352 

kelp,    352 

seaweed,  288 

wood.    352 
in  Chili 

China 

'.a.    :!.-,! 
Russia.   354 
Scotland.   354 
Potassium    chlorate    in    formaldehyde    disin. 
fection.  434 
guaiacol   sulphonate,   identification  of  mix- 
tures. 451 
iodide  as  a  wound  antiseptic,  214 

in   Roentgenography,  355 
permanganate,  preparation  of  centinormal 
325 

Compounds,  replacing  with  sodium     Mai 
Potatoes,   industrial    value    ol 

toxicity  oi.  282 

yield  of  alcohol  from,  42N 
Powder   folder,    home  made,    71' 

POfl  del  s.     111 

in  literalm,      10 
Pranotol,    169 

Preceptor,    the,    13 

Prenzlau,    the   histoiie   pharmacy   of,  40 

Prerequisite  law    of  Iowa.  28 

Prescription    B,    169 

business,  increasing,  ati 

department  as  an  advertisement,  48 

pricing,    07 

the  oldest.  4  1 
Prescriptions,    unusual,    .">7 
Prices,  drug  store,  50 
Procaine,    169,   398 

nitrate.  398 
Professional  pharmacy,  recognition  by  I'.  S. 

Government;  20 
Proflavine,    169 

as  wound  dressing,   532 
relative-    toxicity    of,    206 

Propionyl  phenetidi 
Proprietaries,  Italian.  58 

Protargol,   relative   activity,    368 

l'roteal  therapy.  Hill 

Protein    silver,"  3118 

Protol,  17ti 

Protopine,  microchemical  test  for,  519 

I'salliola     arvensis,     a     noil  poisonous    inush- 

room,  297 
Pseudomorphine,     microchemical     test     for, 

7)18 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,  melizitose  in,  479 

Ptelea   tlifoliala,   250 

Pteridium  aquilinum,  dangerou 
Pterocladia  capillaceum,  as  source  of  agar,  222 
Public    hair    brush      ibolition    ol 
Pulveres,   11  1 

I'ulvis    aiiliaslhinalieiis,     121) 
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antiasthmatieus  cum  eucalyptolo     1  7'  i 
dcntifricius  saponatus,   Lassar,    170 
digestivus,    17(1 

t'ummosus,  without   acacia,  221 
rhei   tartarisatus,    170 
Purguo    tree.    225 

Pyacetol 

Pycanthemura    lanceolatum.    constituents    of 

Pyocyaneus  bacillus  vaccine.  543 

Pyramidon.  test  fa 

Pvrcthrum   substitutes.    259 

Pyretol,    170 

Pyridine,  phenol  coefficient  oi 

Pyrocatechinmonoaccto      -      dimethylamido- 

phenvlodimethvlpvrazolon.    161 
Pvrochinin,   171 
Pvrodol.  171 
Pvxol,  171 


Q-Ban   hair  color  restorer.    171 
Quercimeritrin,  from    Upland  cotton     243 
Quicklime   in  formaldehyde  disinfection.   433 
Quiesan  tablets,  171 

Quinine,  action  of  derivatives  on  diphtheria 
bacilli,   522 

administration    of,    520 

American  imports  from  Java,  521 

British    imports,   521 

demand  in  Siam.  522 

elimination  from  urine.  551 

fate    in    organism.    521 

idiosyncracy    overcome.    521 

importation    into    Peru,    521 

Java   exports,   521 

South    American,    522 
Quinine-urea,     relative     anesthetic     activity, 

211 
Quinol.  in  tree  exhudations.    117 
Quisqtialis  indica.  constituents  of  seed-.   282 

as  santonin  substitute 

R 
Rabies.  544 
Rachitol,    171 
Radio-activity.     362 
Radiography,  skin  ink 
Radiopostyn,   171 
Radium  from    American  pitchblend,   362 

possible  shortage  oi 

Raffia    Ruffia.    2S3 

wax 
Ragged  robin,  as  soap  snbstitul 
Raspberry  juice,    acids  in.    116 
Red  mercuric  iodide,  intravenous  use  of.  377 

Saunders 
Reduced  iron,   detection  of  copper  in 
Refractometer.  dipping.   H7 
Remington.  J.  P  ,  biography  of.  41 

medal, 
Renaden,    171 


Re 


Rent,  raising  the.  53 

Reovalvsat.     1 72 

Resaldol,    142 

Research  in  pharmacy,  plan  of   work.   S 

institute.    English  chemical,    t»l 
Japanese,   chemical.    62 

workers,   opportunity  for,    13 
Resina    Drastica.    279 
Resineor 

Resin   of   podophyllum,   tests   for.    114 
Resopon.     172 
Resopyrin.    172 
Resorcinol  (proprietary),    172 
Respiration     of     leaves 
Retailer    and    wholesaler,    relation    betwi 


5S 
Reumalim 


Rhachisan,    172 
Rhassoi: 
Rheospirol.    173 
Rheumacetal,  173 
Rheumatine.     1 73 
Rheumatism,  a  microbe  disease 

Rheusiu.il,     173 

Rhinalgin  suppositories.    173 

RhinocuUne,    173 

Rhinofebrin  cream,  173 

Rhinol.   174 

Rhinomercan,    173 

Rhinosklerin.    174 

Rhodine.     174 

Rhotanium.  391 

Rhubarb,  test  for  turmeric  ii 

Rhus  diversiloba.  fat  fr< 

laurina.  fat  fron 

Species,  fat  from,  284 
Rhvnia    Gwvnn-Vauehani,    the    oldest    fossil 

plant.  199 
Rice  chaff,  oil  properties  of.  2S4 
Rieilan.  174 

Ricinine.  the  alkaloid  of  castor  oil  bei;: 
Ringworm  of  scalp,  recipes  for,  212 

ointment.  213 
Ristinlosus 
Rizin  Salbe.   174 
Robinia  pseudo-acacia.  241 
Roots,  cause  of  downward  growth,   199 
Rose  oil,  Bulgarian.  422 
Royerin,    174 
Rubber  acceleratoi 

cultivation    in    Mid-Ori- 

glove  substitt:; 

spatulas,  danger  in  use.  72 

substitute 

synthetic.  285 

vulcanization   with   seleniun 
Rubiacitol    tablets.    174 
Russian  drug  plant  cultivation.    191 

pharmacy,   history   of,   41 

potash,  354 
Russol,   174 
Rust  preventive,  linseed  oil  as,  471 

removal 
Rustless    steel.    3S9 
Rupture  wort  as  soap  substitute     288 


Saccharomyces   Tombe.   hydrolysis  of   iuulin 
with,  479 

sugar  substitute,   !'.>'.' 

assay  of.  497 

influence  on  digestion     198 

manufacture  o 

sugar   mixture.   500 

tablets,   comparison   of   strength    of.    500 
Safety  valve,  for  distilliug  flask     " 
Safflower  seed  o 
Saffron   adulterar  I 

ash  content     2S7 

Macedonian 
Sage    substitutes      287 
Salad  oils,   qualitv   of  commercial.   473 
Salen.     174 
Salenal,  174 

Salep.  mucilage,  recipe  for.  221 
Salesmanship  in  the  drug  store,  o-^ 
Salicairine,  268 

Salicylic  acid,  iron  compounds  of 
solubility   in   fatty   oils.   500 

aristol,   composition   of,   442 
Salipyriue.  microchemistry  of,  395 
Salofon 

Salopheue.   manufacture   0 
Salvia  lavandulcfoli  ititute,   287 

triloba  as  sage  substitul 
Samphire  oil.  French  grown,  422 
Sanapho> 
Sandalwood,  export  from  Mysore  prohibited. 
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increasing  brilliancy.  328 
Officinalis  as  soap  substitute.  288 


Sapphi 
Sapona 

Saponiferous  plants  as  soap  substitutes,  2SS 
Saponin  from  horse  chestnut,  266 
Saponins.detection  in  beverages.  530 


poisonous 


631 
separation     of 

poisonous,   

Sarhysol,    175 
Sarothamnine,   175 

new  alkaloid  from  broom    2 29 
Sarothanyius  scoparius,  new  alkaloids  from, 
Satolite,  88 

Sawdust  as  fire  extinguisher,  88 
Scalp  powder,  114 

ringworm  recipes,  212 
Scharfenberg  tincture,   175 
Scissors  and  knives,  sterilization  of    77 
Scopolamine,  stable  solution  of,  523 
Scotland,  potash  in,  354 
Sea-weed,  alcohol  from,  427 

commercial  utilization,  288 

mucilage   from,    110 
Sebacic  acid  from  castor  oil    166 
Sedo  heptose.  a  new  sugar,  480 

spectabile,  source  of  sedoheptose   480 

i  I.  i  ,,,iii    «f   i;f^   :—     inn  r 


Sedu 


Seed,  detection  of  life  in    200 

longevity  of,  200 
"S'ele,"  an  African  oil,  461 

Selenium  as  rubber  vulcanizer,  285 
compounds   of   antipyrine,    441 
Sengite    a   new  explosive,   480 
Serum  lodatum,  175 
Sesame  oil,  detection  of,  473 
emulsion,   94 

hydrogenated,  properties  of,  400 
Shampoo,   antiseptic,   212 
Show    globes,    origin    of.    43 
Siaresinol  from  Siam  benzoin,  227 
Silica,  fusion  of.  79 
Silver  assay,  368 

classification  of  commercial   colloidal,   367 
colloidal,  formation  of,  367 

Japanese,    367 
electrolytic  assay,  368 
nitrate  as  throat  antiseptic,  368 

ointment,    127 
protein,  relative  activity,  368 
Silvol,m] rl'0  aSSa>  W'th  potassil,m  'odMe,  306 

_  relative  activity,  368 
Simaruba  barks,   histology  of,   289 
Simulation  of  albuminuria.  547 
Smeol,   175 

Sirop  au  sue  rje  pommes  de  reinettes,  176 
nertne,    17o 
de  Blanchard.  176 
ferrugineux,  Laroze,  176 
Jodotannique,  Ferre,   176 
Sltacoid,  new  name  for  vitamines,  525 
Skin  varnish  as  rubber  glove  substitute,  88 
Smokeless  powder,  89 
Snuff  for  influenza.  297 
Soamine,  use  in  asthma,  459 
Soap   analysis,    115 
as  an  emulsifier,  92 
history  of,  110 
liniment,  alcohol  assay  of,  98 
solution   as   wound   dressing,    114 
substitutes,  saponiferous  plants  as    288 
water  assay  of,   115 
Soap    wort    as   soap   substitute,   288 
Soaps,    1  II 

Soda  fountain  syrup,  war-time,  118 
Sodium    aminophenylarscnate,    136 
benzene   sulphochloraraine,    140 
bicarbonate,  administration  of    366 

'" 'd'     "<    Roi  Dteenoi  rapt 

cacodylate  in  malaria,  191 
citrate   as  antiseptic,  491 


cyanide,  for  collapse.  404 
dimethylaminoazohenzenc  -  meta 


186 


phe 


lphon- 
ol    coefficient 


hypochlorite    solution 
of.   200 

iodide  in  Roentgenography,  355 

para-aminophenyl    arsenate,    459 

polyphosphate.    356 

salicylate,  preparation  of.  501 

sulphite  for  endo  medium    856 

toluol  sulphochloriimide     140 
Solandra  levis.  249 
Solandrine,    219 
Solargentum,   176 
Solution    aluno-chlorcfe.    104 
Solution,    antiseptic,    99 
Solution   bicarbonate  sodce,   104 

of  aluminum  acetate,  as  a  wound  dressing, 

Cr206    COInpound'  Phenol  coefficient  of, 

ferric  citrochloridc,  color  changes  in    106 

"oT    su,pha,e'    Pneu°l    coefficient    of, 

hydrogen     dioxide,     action     of     sodium 
borate  on,  330 

phenol   coefficient  of,   206 
sod,'fum.0hypoch,oritc.  pheno1  coefficient 

starch,  making  a  permanent,  4S0 
Solvents   in    pharmacy,    321 
Solvine,    170 
Sorcyme,   177 
Sorghum,  development  of  saccharine  producst 

yield  of  alcohol  from.  428 
Soy  bean  as  food,  289 
oil,  474 

Manchurian,   475 
properties,  475 
Spanish  army  pharmacist,  17 
chamomile,     223 
sage,    287 
Spearmint  oil,  factors  affecting  yield    4',3 
Species  amaree  Kuhl,  177 
Spergula  arvensis,  241 
Sphagnol,    177 

Sphagnum    moss,    collection    of    the    Pacific 
Coast,  291 
harvesting  in  England,  290 
Sphygmotopique,   Chaix,    177 
Spinacene,  properties  of,  405 
Spirarsyl,    134 
Sponges,    Bahama  output     312 

collection  in  Florida,  S9 
Sprayer  for  paraffin   burn  treatment,   73 
Spruce,  potash  content  of,  353 
Spurry   as  coffee  substitute    271 
Squalis  acanthias,   170 
Squill,  fluidextruct  of,  96 
Stagnine,  177 

Stamens,  irritability  of  composite,  200 
Stannoxyl,    177 
Staphylose,   Doijen,   177 
bromuree,    177 
jodur«!e,    177 
Starch,   from   rotten   potatoes,   481 
making  permanent  solution  of,  480 
products  of   vacuum   distillation   of,   477 
soluble,   preparation,  481 
Starches,  identifying.  4S0 

precipitants  for,  484 
St   Eloy,  the  patron  of  veterinarians.  36 
Steel,  rustless,  389 
Slcllite,  a  platinum  substitute,  390 
Stenol,  177 
Sterilization.  75 
Stomacol,  Uoulet,  177 
Stone,  surface  decay  of,  89 
Storax,  examination  of,  291 
Stramonium,     adulteration     with     xanthium 
leaves,  292 
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Straw,  as  gas  producer,  293 

Strontium,    alphapheuylcinchoninate.    178 

benzoate,  formation  in  a  prescription,  360 

bromide  prescription,  59 

occurrence  and  use,  360 

salts,  detection  of  barium  in,  360 
Strophanthin,  new  reaction  for.  529 
Strophanthus   adulterated    with   seeds   of   S. 
sarmentosus,  294 

dosage  of,  293 

Nyasaland  exports.  294 

sarmentosus    as    strophanthus    adulterant, 
294 

sulphuric  acid  test  for,  294 
Strychnine,  fate  in  body,  523 

nitrate,  manufacture  of.  523 
Strychnos  angustiflora,  295 

colubrina,    source    of    lignum    colubrinum, 
294 

Gaultheriana,    295 

ovalifolia,  295 

Pierreana,   295 

quadrangularis.   295 

nux  blanda,   295 

potatorum.  272 

species,   Indian,   294 

Wallichiana,    295 
Subitol,  178 
Succi.  116 
Succus  rhamin,   116 
Sucrose,  detection  in  milk,  482 
Sugar  beet,  yield  of  alcohol  from,  428 

cane,  detection  in   milk,  482 

colorimetric  assay  in  urine,  553 

history  of,  482 

increasing   sweetening   power,   482 

inversion  in  syrup,   117 

of  milk,  manufacture,  485 

plants  containing,  482 

storage    of,    483 

substitutes,  483 

of  the  twelfth  century,  483 

use  in  tuberculosis,  213 
Sugars,  assay  in  urine,  553 

precipitants  for,  489 
Sulphates,  assay  of,  341 

Sulpherb  tablets.  178 

Sulphonal  and  its  congeners,  test  for,  459 

manufacture  of,  459 
Sulphur,  American  production,  340 

assay  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  324 
in  urine.  552 

colloidal,  340 

Japanese  production,  340 

Sicilian  production,  341 

sublimation  products,  341 

trioxide,  as  poison  gas,  397 
Sulphuric  acid  assay,  341 
Superol.    178 
Suppositories,     laxatifs,     Pachaut,      178 

Midy.   178 
Surgeon's  liquid  adhesive,  89 
Surgical  supplies,  a  profitable  side-line,  54 
Surgodne,    178 
Sussol,-179 

Sweet  almond  oil,  hydrogenated,   properties 
of.  460 

potatoes,  yield  of  alcohol  from,  428 
Symbiotes.  action  on  fats,  476 
Symbols,  chemical,  origin  of,  315 
Synergy!,    179 
Synthetic  drugs,  official  American  names  for, 

Syphilodol,  179 

Svphon  filter,  floating,  68 

Syrup  Esca,  179 

inversion  of  sugar  in,  117 
of  hypophosphites,  compound,    a  plea  for. 
213 
totu,  solution  for  making,  117 
substitute  for,  499 


substitutes,  4S3 

Syrups,  fruit  preparation,  117 
Syrupus  pectorales,  Winzlcbeu,  170 


Tablets,  aspirin,  adulterated,  118 
manufacture,  119 

dependability  of,    118 

hexamethylenamine,    assay    of,    120 

standardization   of,    118 

to  disinfect  drinking  water,  119 
Tailameter,  for  oil  assays,  73 
Tallow,    hydrogenated,   properties   of,   460 
Tank,  gradient,  use  in  goldfish  tests,  215 
Tannin,   preparation  of,   531 
Tannoxyl,    179 
Tantiron,    389 
Tanvarsan.   180 
Tarandjabine.   479 
Tartaric  acid,    British   imports   and   exports, 

501 
Taste  of  medicines,  disguising,  208 
Tauruman.   ISO 

Tea.  German  substitutes  for,  296 
Teach,  what  shall  we?  14 
Teaching  the  public,  14 
Teichmann's  test  for  blood,  555 
Tekol,  180 
Telor  Kodak,  296 

Terpin  hydrate,  as  coumarin  adulterant,  417 
Tetanus  toxin,  isolation  of,  540 
Tethelin.    180 
Tetraiodoformin,    180 
Textile,  a  new  German,  81 
Theociue.  toxicity  of,  524 
Theophysene,    18"0 

Theophrastus,  materia  medica  of,  217 
Therapeutics,    205 
Theobromine,  assay  of,  524 

substitute,   524 
Thermodine,  181 

Thermometers,  testing  clinical,  65 
Thiosinaminemethyliodide,   182 
Thiosulphates,     assay    in     presence  of    car- 
bonates, 325 
Thomsonian  remedies,  history  of.  43 
Three  tube  albumin  test,  546 
Thromboplastin  solution,  181 
Thyangol  pastilles,  181 
Thymol  from  ajowan  seed,  424 

new  source,  423 

toxicity  of,  424 

yield  from  horse  mint  and  ajowan,  424 
Thyratoxin,  Byla,  181 
Thyrenine,  Greny,  181 
Thyrodose,  181 
Thyroid  gland,  administration  of,  313 

constituents  of,  312,  313 
Thyro-oxyindol,  active  constituent  of  thyroid 

glands,    313 
Thyrrhal,  181 
Tin,  separation  from  tungsten,  385 

use  in  furunculosis,  3S4 
Tinctura  antispasmodica,  Baueri,  181 
Tinctura    ferri    aromatica   cum    cacao,    182 
aromatica  cum  lecithino,  182 

Mencier,   182 

myrrhae  composita,  182 

stomachica  Hoijer,  182 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  deterioration  of,  121 
ginger,  constants  for,  122 
iodine,  as  a  wound  antiseptic,  214 
Churchill's,  improving,  123 
decolorized,  composition  of,  124 
ethereal,  124 
vanilla,  coumarin  assay  of,  124. 

Warburg,  therapeutics  of,  125 
Tinctures,    121 
Tingry,  relics  of,  43 
Tiodine,  182 
Toadstools,  poisoning  from*  2.97/ 
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Tobacco  ash.  analysis  of.  297 

German  substitutes  for,  297 
Toconalgine,  182 
Toilet  lotion,   108 

Tolu  and  sugar  for  disguising  taste  of  medi- 
cines, 208 

balsam,  assay  of.  298 

syrup,  solution  for  making.  117 
Toluene,  from  solvent  naphtha,  LOS 

nitro  derivatives  of,  459 

orthonitro  parasulphonvl    metaphenetidinc, 
453 

para-sulphonyl   metaphenetidim      IV: 

production  from  spruce  turpentine.  405 
Tomato  seed  oil,  476 

irines,  no  mydriatic  alkaloids  in,  299 
Tonikeine,    IS.' 
Toni-serum.  Freyssingc,  183 
Tooth  powder,  170 

tablets,  saponaceous,   120 
Tormentil.  as  krameria  substitute,  265 
Torreya    nucifera,    constituents    of    seeds    of 

299 
Trees,  growth  of,  201 
Triberan,  183 
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